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PREFACE. 


Curtosrry is an element of our nature, and is never more 
wisely employed than in scanning those works of Nature or 
Art which correct the taste, improve the morals, or refine the 
feelings. ‘Travel furnishes undoubtedly the best means of 
gratifying this element, and consequently would best accom- 
plish the objects, did it not also bring us in contact with 
much calculated to degrade, corrupt, and blunt; besides, but 
few persons have the means of gratifying curiosity in this 
manner, and even if they had, Travel could only furnish the 
present, the actual—leaving much to be derived from De- 
scription and Illustration. The object of this work is — to 
supply the deficiencies of Travel to those who can roam, and 
to furnish more than its advantages to those who cannot. 
We have culled over the entire productions of those who 
have preceded us — endeavored to retouch their beauties and 
reject their defects, and here present the result of our labors 
in a combination of gems and flowers. We have visited 
every field of human exploration, and have eathered some- 
thing to adorn our volume and interest our readers. 

ARCHITECTURE, Biograpuy, History, GroGgRapHy, GEOLOGY, 


and other Sciences, have each contributed their portion of 


en a ens ae peer ee 
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the materials, and we now present the whole,—in a garb 
we trust by no means distasteful,—to the reader for his 
amusement and instruction. We trust that the diligent 
reader of the following pages will realize that his time has 
been not only profitably, but agreeably spent; and that he 
will arise from their perusal not merely a happier, but an 
abler man. To a rational mind, that amusement soon cloys 
which does not instruct as well as delight,—to obtain both 
these results has been our object, and we hope we have not 


been entirely unsuccessful. 
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tL APAN was first made known to Europeans by Marco Poto. This 
: intelligent old Venetian traveler resided for many years at the court 
Ce of the great Kublia Khan, the conqueror of China. Being in much 
favor with the emperor, and employed in missions that led him to take 
extensive journeys throughout the Mongol empire, he obtained a knowledge 


of many parts of the world of which Kuropeans were quite ignorant ; and 


itis affirmed ‘“ that if the name of a discoverer of Asia were to be assigned 
to any person, nobody would better deserve it.” Marco Polo did not visit 
Japan. He could therefore only describe it from such reports as were 
made to him. He calls Japan, Zipangu, a name supposed to be formed 
from the Japanese Dshi-penkue, or, as Charlevoix gives it in French, 
‘¢ Gepuan-que,” the meaning of which is, ‘‘ The kingdom or empire of, or 
towards, the rising sun.”’ We have evidently got Japan from the same 
word. Marco Polo’s account of Japan, or Zipangu, is interesting, and we 
therefore give it from Mr. Marsden’s translation. 

‘¢ Zipangu is an island in the Eastern ocean, situated at, the distance of 
about 1500 miles from the mainland, or coast of Manji.* It is of consid- 
erable size; its inhabitants have fair complexions, are well made, and are 
civilized in their manners. ‘Their religion is the worship of idols. They 
are independent of every foreign power, and governed only by their own 
kings. ‘They have gold in the greatest abundance, its sources being inex- 
haustible ; but as the king does not allow of its being exported, few mer- 
chants visit the country, nor is it frequented by much shipping from other 
parts. ‘T'o this circumstance we are to attribute the extraordinary richness 


of the sovereign’s palace, according to what we are told by those who have 


*“ The distance of the nearest part.of the southern island from the coast of China, near 
Ning-po, not being more than 500 Italian miles, we may suppose that our author, in stating 


- it at 1500, speaks of Chinese miles, or li, which are in the proportion of one-third of the 


former.”—Translator’s Note. 
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access to the place. The entire roof is covered with a plating of gold, in 
the same manner as we cover houses, or more properly churches, with lead. 
The ceilings of the halls are of the same precious metal; many of the — 
apartments have small tables of pure gold, considerably thick; and the 
windows also have golden ornaments. So vast indeed are the riches of 
the palace, that it is impossible to give an idea of them. In this island 
there are pearls also in large quantities, of a red (pink) color, round in 
shape, and of great size ; equal in value to, or even exceeding, that of the 
white pearls. It is customary with one part of the inhabitants to bury 
their dead, and with another part to burn them. ‘The former have a prac- 
tice of putting one of these pearls into the mouth of the corpse. There 
are also found there a number of precious stones. } 

‘“‘ Of. so great celebrity was the wealth of this island, that a desire was 
excited in the breast of the grand Khan Kublai, now reigning, to make 
the conquest of it, and to annex it to his dominions. In order to effect 
this, he fitted out a numerous fleet, and embarked a large body of troops, 
under the command of two of his principal officers. The expedition sailed 
from the ports of Zaitun and Kinsai, (Zaitun is probably Amoy, and Kin- 
sai the port of ‘Ning-po, or of .Chu-san), and crossing the intermediate sea, 
reached the island in safety; but in consequence of a jealousy that arose 
between the two commanders, one of whom treated the plans of the other 
with contempt, and resisted the execution of his orders, they were unable 
to gain possession of any city or fortified place, with the exception of one 
only, which was carried. by assault, the garrison having refused to surren- 
der. Directions were given for putting the whole to the sword, and in 
obedience thereto the heads of all were cut off, excepting eight persons, 
who, by the efficacy of a diabolical charm, consisting of a jewel or amulet 
introduced into the right arm, between the skin and the flesh, were ren- 
dered secure from the effects of iron, either to kill or wound. Upon this 
discovery being made, they were beaten with a heavy wooden club, and 
presently died. (The idea, says Mr. Marsden, of being rendered invul- 
nerable by the use of amulets, is common amongst the natives of the 
Eastern islands.) 

“‘It happened after some time that a north wind began to blow with 
great force, and the ships of the Tartars, which lay near the shore of the 
island, were driven foul of each other. It was determined, therefore, in a 
council of the officers on board, that they ought to disengage themselves 
from the land; and accordingly, as soon as the troops were reimbarked, 
they stood out to sea. . The gale, however, increased to so violent.a degree 
that a number of the vessels foundered... The people belonging to them, 
by floating upon pieces of the wreck, saved themselves upon an island 
lying about four miles from the coast of Zipangu. The other ships, which, 
not being so near the land, did not suffer frgm the storm, and on which 
the two chiefs were embarked, together with the principal officers, or those 
whose rank entitled them to command an hundred thousand or ten thous- 
and men, directed their course homewards, and returned to the grand 
Khan. Those of the Tartars who remained upon the island where they 
were wrecked, and who amounted to about thirty thousand men, finding 
themselves left without shipping, abandoned by their leaders, and having 
neither arms nor provisions, expected nothing less than to become captives 
or to perish, especially as the island afforded no habitations where they 
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could take shelter and refresh themselves. As soon as the gale ceased 
and the sea became smooth and calm, the people from the mainland of 
Zipangu came over with a large force in numerous boats, in order to make 
prisoners of the shipwrecked Tartars, and having landed, proceeded in 
search of them, but in a straggling, disorderly manner. The Tartars, on 
their part, acted with prudent circumspection, and being concealed from 
view by some high land in the centre of the island, whilst the enemy were 
hurrying in pursuit of them by one road, made a circuit of the coast by 
another, which brought them to the place where the fleet of boats was at 
anchor. Finding these all abandoned, with colors flying, they instantly 
seized them, and pushing off from the island, stood for the principal city 
of Zipangu, into which, from the appearance of the colors, they were per- 
mitted to enter unmolested. Here they found few of the inhabitants 
besides women. When the king was apprised of what had taken place, 
he was much afflicted, and immediately gave directions for a strict block- 
ade of the city, which was so effectual that not any person was suffered to 
enter or to escape from it during six months that the siege continued. At 
the expiration of this time the Tartars, despairmg of succor, surrendered 
upon the condition of their lives bemg spared. ‘These events took place 
in the course of the year 1264. The grand Khan having learned, some 
years after, that the unfortunate issue of the expedition was to be attribu- 
ted to the dissension between the two commanders, caused the head of one 
to be cut off, and the other he sent to the savage island of Zorza.”’ 

Keempfer quotes from the Japanese annals an account of this attempt 
at conquest by Kublai Khan, thus confirming the general accuracy of Marco 
Polo. The annals, however, take no notice of the rather extraordinary 
event mentioned towards the end of the quotation, and simply state that 
the entire expedition perished; a result attributed to the favor and pro- 
tection of the gods of Japan. The date, 1264, Mr. Marsden remarks, 
must be an error of some one of Marco Polo’s transcribers, as the true 
period should be 1280-81. 

Marco Polo was the guiding star of Columbus; and during the years 
in which he nursed the visions which led to the discovery of America, the 
hope of finding the golden island of Zipangu, or Cipango, as well as Cathay, 
inspired him with persevering zeal. On his first voyage he fancied Cuba 
was Zipangu; and in the same year, 1492,a German geographer, who had 
accompanied the Portuguese navigator, Diogo Cam, in his voyage of dis- 
covery along the coasts of Guinea, made a terrestrial globe, in which he 
placed Zipangu at no great distance to the west of the islands of Cape 
Verd. The progress of discovery dispelled these errors. - The Portuguese, 
during the next half century, in their active career, both of conquest and 
discovery, explored the eastern seas and countries of Asia; and in 1542 
one of their navigators was driven by a storm into a harbor of the princi- 
pal island of Japan, the Zipangu of Marco Polo. He was treated with 
great kindness by the natives, for the rigid restriction which now for exactly 
two centuries has prohibited all access to the country, was then unknown. 
The Portuguese were not slow in availing themselves of the opportunity 
of extending their commerce; and in 1549, a young Japanese who had 
been taken to Goa, and was baptized, induced the Jesuits to send a mission 
to Japan. Amongst the first who arrived was Xavier, the “ apostle of 
- the Indies.”’ The progress of the Jesuits was at first very slow, for they 
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had all the difficulties attendant on the acquisition of language and acquaint- 
ance with customs. Kempfer says, ‘The fathers being then as yet 
unacquainted with the manners, customs, language and policy of the Jap- 
anese, were obliged to get their sermons, and what else they had to propose 
to the people, translated into Japanese by not over skillful interpreters, 
and the Japanese words expressed in Latin characters; which being done, 
they read out of their papers what they did not understand themselves, and 
in a manner, as may easily be imagined, which could not but expose them 
to the laughter of a less serious and attentive audience.’ But persever- 
ance conquered these difficulties. They established themselves in the 
country, and built a college at the great city of Meaco; a rough English 
captain, who visited Japan in 1612, and who speaks rather contemptuously 
of the Jesuits, admits that they had accomplished some good. ‘The 
Portuguese Jesuits,” he says, ‘‘have a stately college in this city, very 
well furnished with men of that society; they breed up abundance of 
Japanese youth, reading philosophy and divinity to them, making a great 
many of them preachers, and, I suppose, at last, Jesuits too. There is no 
doubt but they endeavour to make them as good as they can, and, amongst 
other arts, teach some of those that are peculiar to their order. They have 
the New Testament translated into the Japanese tongue ; and besides this 
hopeful set, breeding up in the college, there are reckoned five or six 
thousand that profess Christianity in Meaco.”’ 

While the Jesuits were thus prosecuting their labors, their commercial 
countrymen were also successfully establishing themselves in Japan. A 
number of marriages between the Portuguese and the Japanese took place ; 
and as the Portuguese acquired wealth, and thought their footing firm in 
the country, they became proud and overbearing. This led to ill feeling. 
Those of the Japanese who were attached to their old customs and religious 
practices became naturally jealous of the proud foreigners, and of those of 
their countrymen who adhered to them; and thus two parties were formed ; 
one, by far the most numerous, attached to the old institutions and old 
state of things; the other, much inferior in numerical strength, but active 
and numerous enough to irritate into hatred the growing jealousy. Mean- 
while, the Dutch, and also the English, were trying to undermine the 
influence of the Portuguese, and to get a share of the Japanese trade. In 
Harris’s ‘‘ Collection of Voyages,”’ a Mr. William Adams is termed the first 
Englishman “ that we know of, that visited the great island of Japan.” 
He went as pilot to a Dutch trading fleet, consisting of five sail, which left 
the Texal in 1598. After enduring much from storm and sickness, and 
losing sight of their companions, the crew of the vessel in which Mr. Adams 
sailed reached Japan in a very exhausted state. ‘‘ But,’’ says the narrator, 
“twas their ill luck to meet with Portuguese and Jesuits here. They 
were forced to make use of them for interpreters indeed, but they had far 
better been without any, and chose rather to have used the silent language 
of gestures and signs, than employed such interpreters as they were. For 
these men gave that character of them that they commonly give of their 
Kuropean neighbors in all parts of the world where they meet them—that 
they were spies or pirates, and not trading men, as they themselves 
pretended. And this set the Japanese so against them, that Mr. Adams 
tells us he was apprehensive at one time that they should have had the 
fate of pirates in that country, which is, to be set up upon crosses. Now, 
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when a company of poor seamen came to throw themselves upon their mercy, 
as it were, in a strange country, where they were not able to speak for 
themselves, and where their lives and liberties depended entirely upon the 
people’s good opinion of them, to go and serve them at that rate, was an 
unpardonable piece of villainy, and an action so very inhuman and base, as 
was only fit for Portuguese and Jesuits to be guilty of.” 

Mr. Adams, however, escaped the danger of being executed as a pirate ; 
and being sent for by the emperor, resided with him several years. Ac- 
cording to his own account, he ‘‘ had so great a stroke at court that even 
the Jesuits themselves were willing to make use of his interest there, and 
courted him to be their patron; and he declares that by his means both 
Spaniards and Portuguese received several favors from the emperor, 
which they were otherwise in no likely way of obtaining.’ Speaking of 
the trade in Japan, Mr. Adams says that “silks and cloths are very vendible 
commodities there, and that for ready money. The Japanese have where- 
withal to be very good paymasters, and can afford to give the best rates for 
a commodity, having gold and silver enough in their own country. A very 
happy people, to be both rich and wise, and have these advantages so 
eminently—money and wit, which do seldom meet together. He tells us 
the Dutch were admitted to a free trade there, and had very good accept- 
ance with the emperor; and had entered into an agreement with him to 
send a ship or two well laden thither every year.” 

The same ‘* Collection of Voyages’’ contains an account of ‘the eighth 
voyage set forth by the Hast India Company, with three ships under the 
command of Captain John Saris.”? Captain Saris attempted to establish an 
English factory at Japan. On his arrival at Firando, one of the numerous 
small islands which lie close to the larger islands composing Japan, and 
where the Dutch had a trading station, he was very kindly received. The 
natives, says the Captain, “‘ were very highly pleased with the eutertain- 
ment we gave them; and our English music made no small part of their 
diversion and pleasure a-shipboard; they made no seruple of promising all 
the encouragement and kindness they could afford us, especially upon the 
presenting of our king’s letters, which they received with a wonderful joy 
and satisfaction. This letter the governor would not pretend to open, till 
he had sent for Auge, as he called him, to interpret it to him. This auwge 
signifies in their language, a pilot; and the person intended by it was no 
other than Mr. Adams, our countryman and friend, and at this time a man 
of no little note and significancy in Japan. A dispatch was sent away 
immediately for him, as likewise to the great emperor up in the country, to 
give him notice of our arrival and business.’? An order came for Captain 
Saris to visit the Japanese emperor; and in obeying it he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a large portion of the country, visiting the chief cities, 
Meaco, and Yeddo, which he calls Eddo. He procured a license for the 
English to trade in Japan, a copy of which is given in the account. It 
commences, “we give free license to the subjects of the king of Great 
Britain, viz., Sir Thomas Smith, governor and company of the Hast India 
merchants and adventurers, forever safely to come into any of the ports of 
our empire of Japan, with their ships and merchandises, without any 
hindrance to them or their goods. And to-abide, buy, sell, and barter, 
according to their manner, with all nations; to tarry here as long as they 
think good, and to depart at their pleasures,” &c., &c. 
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The Dutch, who had previously established themselves at Firando, were 
jealous of the English; and the Portuguese were jealous of both. ‘There 
are several letters given from a Mr. Cocks, who was left by Captain Saris 
in charge of the English Station at Firando; im one of them, dated in 1619, 
the following odd story is told: Mr. Cocks, “ having gone to do his duty 
to the emperor, on the coming in of the English ships, found in the presence 
a certain boasting Dutchman, that told the emperor strange stories of his 
own country, and extolled his king of Holland to the skies, as the greatest 
and most potent prince in all that part of the world, together with a vast 
deal of such stuff as that. But he, who understood the Japan language, 
though the Dutchman thought he did not, told him before the emperor, 
that he need not have told his majesty such a lie as that, since all the 
world knew that they had no king in Holland, but only a stadtholder, who 
did not so much govern the people as the people governed him. And 
whereas he had the impudence to say that his king, as he called him, held 
all other princes of Christendom in subjection ; ’twas well known that the 
king of England had been his country’s protector, or they had never been 
in a condition to come and make a noise abroad in the world. ‘The 
Dutchman was pretty much confounded to lose his king all of a sudden; 
but there was no help for that; and the Spanish and Portuguese that were 
there at the time well knew the truth of what was said. The company 
were extremely diverted, and there was old laughter amongst the Europeans 
to see the Dutchman so bewildered to find out his king, which they very 
well knew he never could do.” 

Meanwhile, the hatred and jealousy between the Portuguese and the 
natives professing Christianity, and the great body who adhered to the old 
superstitions, had been growing stronger every day. So early as 1590, it 
had broken out into an open feud, and many lives were lost. Events also 
occurred which placed them in the situation of parties politically opposed to 
each other. The supreme authority in Japan had been usurped; and the 
usurper, doubtless to consolidate his authority, patronized the stronger 
party, and discouraged the weaker. Still, though restrictions were laid 
upon the exertions of the Jesuits, they were not altogether proscribed, 
until the rash indiscretion of some Franciscans brought down the vengeance 
of the court. These friars (whose conduct Charlevoix, himself a Jesuit, 
repeatedly and severely censures) arrived from Manilla, and in spite of the 
pressing solicitations of the Jesuits, and in defiance of imperial authority, 
set about building a church, and publicly preaching in the streets of Meaco. 
For this they urged the very proper plea that we ‘ought to obey God 
rather than men.”” But in their zeal they forget another great guiding 
rule laid down for missionaries, to ‘‘ be wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves,” for they excited the Japanese to destroy their idols, and even went 
the length of attempting to set fire to a temple. From this period the 
power and influence of the Portuguese and Jesuits declined rapidly, and 
the native Christians were exposed to all manner of insults from their 
countrymen. Mr. Cocks, the English resident at Firando, writing in 1614, 
speaks of “a civil war being ready to commence that threatens very great 
calamities to the whole country,’’ and in 1619 mentions the dreadful suf- 
ferings to which the Christians were exposed. The Portuguese affirmed 
that the Dutch, in their zeal to supplant them, replied to the question, if 
they were Christians,—no, that they were Dutchmen. Keempfer denies 
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this, and says that the reply was, that they were Christians, but of a 
different sect from the Portuguese priests. Mr. Cocks, in describing the 
persecution to which the Japanese Christians were subjected, states that 
*‘ they made their very children martyrs with them, and carried them in 
their arms to the stake, choosing rather to resign them to the flames, than 
leave them to be educated in the Pagan religion.” Under one of the 
plates in Charlevoix’s book on Japan is this inscription—* Father Spinola, 
attached to a stake, giving his benediction to a child of four years, who 
is going to be beheaded.” 

The Dutch found on board a Portuguese vessel letters addressed by a 
Japanese of rank to the king of Portugal. They were forwarded to the 
governor of Firando, and by him to the emperor of Japan. These letters 
were said to contain proofs of an extensive plot amongst the Portuguese 
and Japanese Christians against the emperor. .The reputed writer of them 
was condemned and executed; and immediately afterwards, in 1637, 
appeared the decree which, from that day to this, has shut up Japan from 
all foreign access. It was ordained that ‘‘ the whole race of the Portuguese, 
their mothers and nurses, and whatever belongs to them, shall be banished 
to Macao,”’ the Portuguese settlement in China; native Christians were 
ordered to be arrested and committed to prison, and rewards were to be 
paid for the discovery of priests and Christians; the Japanese were for- 
bidden to leave their own country, and foreigners were prohibited from 
entering Japan, under the severest penalties. 

Several thousands of the Japanese Christians rose in arms, and, taking 
possession of an old fortification in the neighborhood of a place called 
Simabarra, determined to defend themselves to the last extremity. The 
emperor called upon the Dutch, as a proof of their sincerity as allies, to aid 
him in reducing the insurgents. Teeling their own influence to be tottering, 
they complied, and sent a ship of war to batter the place. It was taken ; 
and it is affirmed that 40,000 Japanese perished in this imsurrection. In 
the same year, 1638, the buildings on the little island of Firando were 
demolished, and the Dutch removed to an island in the harbor of Nagasaki, 
the only port that from that time has been open to foreigners. An attempt 
was made by the Portuguese, in 1640, to recover their lost footing; they 
sent an embassy from Macao, which consisted in all of 75 persons. The 
emperor of Japan paid little respect to the rights and privileges of 
ambassadors. ‘The Portuguese were arrested, and all executed, with the 
exception of twelve men, who were turned adrift in a small vessel, with a 
haughty message from the emperor, that if the king of Portugal dared to 
set foot in the empire of Japan, he would receive the same treatment. 
These twelve men were never afterwards heard of. 

Keempfer compares the appearance and position of the Japanese islands 
to those of the British islands; and on looking at the map, the comparison 
seems fair and obvious in several points. The British islands are a group 
lying off the north-west coast of Hurope; the Japanese are a group lying 
off the north-east coast of Asia. In each group there is one large or chief 
island, containing the principal cities, and constituting the bulk and main 
body of the kingdom or empire. In each case these principal islands are 
long and comparatively narrow, stretching over several degrees of latitude 
from south to north. The German Ocean, as an enclosed sea, may bear 
. Some comparison to the sea of Japan, and the strait of Corea to the strait 
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of Dover. The population of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is estimated at the present time to be about 26,000,000; that of 
the empire of Japan is conjectured to be about 25,000,000. 

The number of islands composing the empire of Japan is unknown. 
There are, however, three large islands, which, with the number of islands 
or islets, compose what is properly the empire. The names of the three 
islands, which lie close to each other, are Kiousiou, Sitkokf, and Niphon, 
the largest. .'These cover about as many degrees of latitude, from south to 
north, as do the British islands. But at the northern end of Niphon is the 
island of Yesso, which, though not included in what is properly called the 
empire, is a dependency of it; it is about as large as Ireland. Beyond 
Yesso, covering the sea between it and the southern point of the projecting 
peninsula of Kamschatka, are the Kurile islands, on some of which the 
Japanese have settlements. Taking in Yesso, the Japanese islands extend 
from the 31st to the 45th degree of north latitude, and are roughly calcu- 
lated as containing about 160,000 square miles, or about 40,000 more than 
the British islands. 

The sea around the islands of Japan is dangerous, from sudden storms 
and the extreme shallowness of the shores. This physical circumstance 
assists the Japanese authorities in maintaining their non-intercourse system. 
Large European vessels cannot lie near to the land; and for the same 
reason the Japanese vessels or junks are of small draught of water. ‘The 
climate of the southern portion of the country has been compared to that 
of England. “Japan,” says Keempfer, ‘‘ boasts of a happy and healthy 
climate. The air is very inconstant, and subject to frequent changes; in 
the winter it snows and there are occasionally sharp frosts; the summer, 
on the contrary, particularly during the dog-days, is intolerably hot. It 
rains frequently throughout the whole year, but with the greatest profusion 
in the months of June and July.”’ Waterspouts are occasionally formed in 
the adjoming seas—‘‘ the Japanese fancy they are a kind of water-dragons 
flying up into the air.”? Japan is also able to earthquakes, which have 
occasionally done great damage; they “happen so frequently that the 
natives dread them no more than we Europeans do an ordinary storm of 
thunder and lightning. ‘They are of opinion that the cause of earthquakes 
is a huge whale creeping under ground, and that they signify nothing.” 

The interior of the islands is yet too slightly known to be described with 
any minuteness or accuracy... Even the coasts are far from being laid down 
with distinctness. The general aspect of the islands may be described as 
varying from the hilly to the mountainous. ‘This is more especially the 
case with the large island of Niphon; the rapidity with which its rivers 
run down to the sea is stated as a proof of its being generally elevated in 
the centre. Volcanoes, both active and extinct, occur on the large and 
small islands: in the large dependent island of Yesso there is a bay called 
Volcano Bay, having a voleano on each side of the bay. 

From the populousness of the empire of Japan, all the large islands 
abound with towns and villages. The capital of the empire is Yeddo, 
sometimes called Jedo, Iedo, and Hddo, though Yeddo seems to be the 
generally received orthography. It lies on the east side of the island of 
Niphon, on the gulf of Yeddo. Captain Saris, from whose account we have 
already quoted, saw it in 1612, and describes it as ‘ glorious in its appear- 
ance, the very tiles of the houses being gilded, and the posts of the doers set 
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off with a shining varnish. They have no glass windows, but all of board, 
which open in leaves, and are very delicately painted. ‘There’s a causey 
runs clever through the chief street of the city, which street is as broad as 
any in England, and a fine river passes along by or rather underneath the 
causey. At every fifty paces there’s a well-head substantially fitted up of 
freestone, and served with buckets for the people to fetch water with in case 
of fire.’’ Being the residence of the emperor and the court, it is a very 
populous city, being supposed to contain from a million to a million and a 
half of inhabitants. On this subject the Japanese indulge in great 
exaggeration. ‘* They showed us,” says Captain Gollownin, ‘a plan of the 
capital, and told us that a man could not walk, in one day, from one end of 
it to the other. When we questioned the Japanese respecting its popula- 
tion, they affirmed that it contained upwards of ten millions of inhabitants, 
and were very angry when we doubted it. They brought us, the next day, 
a paper from one of their officers who had been employed in the police in 
Yeddo. It was stated in this paper that the city of Yeddo has. in its 
principal streets 280,000 houses, and in each of them there lived from 30 
to 40 people.”’ The city is subject to frequent fires. In 1703, one of the 
earthquakes that commonly occur in Japan nearly destroyed it, when many 
thousand persons perished. The emperor’s palace occupies a large enclosed 
space in the centre of the city. 

The next city is Meaco, the residence of the Dairi, or spiritual emperor. 
It is an inland city, and is supposed to contain about half a million of 
inhabitants. ‘‘ Some Europeans,” says Gallownin, “ call the residence of 
the spiritual emperor Miako or Meaco. ‘The word means metropolis, and 
is given by the Japanese to this city as a distinction. Its proper name is 
Kio, and Kioto the name of the province.” ‘‘ We took Meaco in our 
way,” says Captain Saris; “ this is one of the greatest cities in Japan, and 
a place of mighty trade. All the tradesmen dwell in a part of the city by 
themselves; the Japanese think it very unseemly and irregular to have 
men of so many several professions and businesses mixed together, as they 
are in other places ; they are for making all of the same trade neighbors to 
one another. ‘The most magnificent temple of the whole country is here at 
Meaco, built of freestone, and as long as St. Paul’s in London, (he means 
old St. Paul’s), arched, adorned with mighty pillars, and as lofty as that.” 
Xavier, in 1553, says that he was informed that Meaco, previous to some 
devastation which it had suffered, actually contained 180,000 houses. 
Keempfer states that it contained 6000 temples, and that he took a whole 
day riding through, from one end to the other, though not exactly in a 
straight line. . 

There are three other towns which rank with Yeddo and Meaco as impe 
rial towns, forming the five imperial towns of Japan. These are Osaka 
and Sakay, on the coast, at no great distance from Meaco; and Nagasaki, 
on the island of Kiousiou. The Dutch factory was removed to Nagasaki 
in 1638, from the island of Firando. It is placed on a little island in the 
harbor called Desima, united to the mainland by a bridge. The word 
Sima means an island or peninsular piece of land, and occurs frequently in 
Japanese names of places, as the reader may remark by glancing over a 
map. Desima is said to mean the island in advance or in front, as lying 
before the town of Nagasaki. 

The English factory founded by Captain Saris at Firando had been 
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broken up about the year 1623, about fifteen years before the removal ot 
the Dutch to Nagasaki. An gttempt was made in 1674 to revive the 
English commercial intercourse. On the arrival of the English vessel in 
the port of Nagasaki, it was boarded by the Japanese authorities, and the 
Captain told them that he came with license from the king of England, for 
the East India Company to trade and have commerce with them, as had 
been done several years before, but not these forty-nine years past, and 
presented them with a copy of the license granted in 1612 to Captain Saris 
by the emperor of Japan. The Japanese governor and his assistants perused 
it with much attention, and then asked for the original with the emperor’s 
seal attached to it. The English Captain replied, that when the establish- 
ment was broken up, the original treaty was returned to the imperial 
council. The Japanese then inquired if England was at peace with Spain 
and Portugal, and also what was the religion of the English, with other 
questions. They went away, and coming back again, said that if the 
English would be content to trade as the Dutch did, they should be 
permitted to do so; but then, according to the Japanese custom and manner, 
it was necessary that the guns, ammunition, and boats should be. delivered 
into their hands, to be carried ashore for safe custody. Boats were placed 
round the ship, filled with soldiers. After many delays and repeated 
examinations of the captain and his crew, an order at last came from the 
emperor, requiring the English ship to be gone; their arms were returned to 
them in the harbor, and forty Japanese boats having towed the vessel out, 
the ammunition was then delivered, but with strict charges not to fire off 
any guns on the coast. 

Several other attempts to open a communication with Japan were made 
at different times, but were baffled much in the same way. Indeed the 
inducements to attempt establishing a trade became less from year to year, 
so that about the middle of the 18th century the Dutch were entertaiming 
the idea of withdrawing, on account of the insignificancy of the trade, and 
breaking up their factory at Nagasaki. In the present century, “The war 
with England,” says Captain Golownin, ‘‘ having prevented the Dutch from 
trading direct to Japan, they freighted ships in the United States of 
America with valuable cargoes for Japan. These ships entered Nagasaki 
under the Dutch flag. The cargoes were delivered before the Japanese 
began to take particular notice that both these ships and their crews differed 
very much in appearance from the vessels and seamen they had been 
accustomed to see. But suspicion was in particular excited by the superior 
quality of the goods, which were, in fact, all English; the governor, on 
discovering this, immediately ordered the ships to be reloaded and dismissed 
the harbor. 

The attempts of the Russians to open an intercourse were also resisted. 
Krusenstern, who conducted an embassy to Nagasaki in 1805, was com- 
pelled to submit to the closest inspection, and to deliver up his powder and 
arms. The Russians were not permitted to go in their boats even a short 
distance from the ship, except to a barren spot on a small island, where 
they were hedged in with bamboos so as to be precluded from the sight of 
anything but the heavens, as the Japanese forgot to put a roof on. An 
official document delivered to Captain Golownin, warned the Russians that 
they would be “driven back by cannon balls,’’ if they attempted to open an 
intercourse. ‘‘ Our countrymen,” say the pertinacious authorities, ‘ wish 
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to carry on no commerce with foreign lands; for we know no want of 
necessary things. ‘Though foreigners are permitted to trade at Nagasaki, 
even to that harbor only those are admitted with whom we have for a long 
time maintained relations, and we do not trade with them for the sake of 
gain, but for other important objects. From the repeated solicitations which 
you have hitherto made to us, you evidently imagine that the customs of our 
country resemble those of your own: but you are very wrong in thinking 
so. In future, it will be better to say no more about a commercial 
connection.” 

Nagasaki is supposed to contain about 70,000 inhabitants. The harbor 
is strictly watched and guarded ; itis long and narrow, the water gradually 
and rapidly diminishing in depth, from 40 fathoms, outside the port, to 4 
fathoms, off the Dutch factory. 

The wood-cut will give an idea of a Japanese seaport town. It repre- 
sents Simonoseki, a small seaport on the south-western extremity of the 
island of Niphon, on the strait which divides at this part Niphon from 
Kiousiou. It lies in the route taken by the Dutch embassy in going from 
Nagasaki to Yeddo. From Nagasaki this route crosses the island of 
Kiousiou to Kokura; then passing from that town it crosses the strait of 
Simonoseki, on the island of Niphon; from Simonoseki it travels to the 
great trading city of Osaka, and from thence to Yeddo. Simonosekzi lies at 
the foot of a range of hills, which here come close to the sea; by looking 
at the wood-cut, the reader will remark that.the houses are generally of 
one story, which is the general characteristic of Japanese houses; they are 
mostly built of wood. The towns thus occupy a large extent of surface. 
The streets are extremely narrow, and the houses except those of the rich, 
stand close to each other. This causes a fire, when it breaks out, to be 
very destructive. One chief remedy in the case of a fire consists in pulling 
down the houses adjoining, which is comparatively easy, as they are made 
up of beams and thin boards. 

After the authority of the Koubo Sama, or secular emperor, was establish- 
ed, it became a custom for the nobility of various grades in Japan to present 
themselves once a year at the court m Yeddo. ‘To this custom the Dutch 
were required to conform; and hence originated the annual embassies 
made from the factory at Nagasaki to the emperor; and it is to this cir- 
cumstance, as has already been mentioned, that we owe a considerable 
portion of our knowledge of the interior of Japan, and of the habits and 
character of the people. Great ceremony is observed in conducting the 
embassy to Yeddo. ‘The ambassador is the head of the Dutch factory; he 
is accompanied by the physician of the factory and secretaries, and attend- 
ed by a numerous retinue of Japanese, appointed ostensibly as a guard of 
honor, but in reality to watch the embassy, and to prevent it having 
much communication with the inhabitants generally. The route from 
Nagasaki to Yeddo has been already described. In Keempfer’s time it oc- 
cupied a period of about three months to go and return, including the 
stay at the capital. 

Along the great roads are numerous inns and post-houses. The post- 
houses are placed at regular distances, and at each there is a postmaster, 
whose duty it is to keep registers of all travelers, to attend to the carriage 
of letters, government edicts, &c. The inns consist of two stories, the 
lowest one serving as a storehouse. ach inn has a garden attached to it. 
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Both sexes carry fans when they go out or travel; and the ingenuity of 
the Japanese is exhibited in the fact, that on what may be termed travel- 
ing fans there is to be found, painted or written, the different traveling 
routes, lists of inns, and other useful information; besides which, little 
road-books are sold by boys and others on the highways. 

We shall confine this article to an abridgment chiefly of Kzempfer’s 
account of the annual embassy, as it was performed in his time. 

All princes and lords being obliged to make their appearance once a 
year, this was done by the Dutch about the middle of February. Having 
sent their presents on before, they sail for Simonoseki. ‘Their goods are 
all marked with the possessor’s name and what they contain. Their train 
on an average (varying from the escorts they pick up and drop on their 
visits as they proceed) may be 100. Hach day’s journey is long and 
fatiguing from morning (saving an hour for dinner) till evening, making 
ten to thirteen Japanese miles a day. They have the same honor paid 
them as traveling native princes. The entertainment on the road is as 
good as could be desired; yet the narrow compass of liberty is a cause of 
complaint. The attendants leave you on no occasion; at your inn you 
cannot go beyond the garden; on the road, if you dismount, the cavalcade 
instantly stops. The Bugjo, or commander-in-chief, studies night and 
day the nature of his instructions and the journals of his predecessors, 
following step by step their actions and behavior. It is looked upon as a 
proof of his faithfulness to exceed them. Nay, some of them insist, in 
spite of accident, on reaching the same inns at the stated times. The land- 
lord treats them as they would princes of the empire. He comes ceremo- 
niously out of the town or village, addressing all of them, bowing and com- 
plimenting them, then hastens to his house and a second time receives them. 
When in their apartments the landlord and his chief domestics attend, each 
with a dish of tea, which they present with a low bow, repeating in a deep- 
fetched voice, Ah, ah, ah, an expression of submission or inferiority. What 
else they want their own servants fetch. Civility in every shape is shown 
more than could be expected from the most polished nation. The behavior 
of the Japanese, from the meanest countryman to the greatest lord, is such 
that the whole empire might be called a school of civility and good man- 
ners. ‘They have so much sense and innate curiosity, that if they were 
not absolutely denied free and open conversation and correspondence with 
foreigners, they would receive them with the utmost kindness and pleasure. 

The following extract from the journal of Kzempfer shows how populous 
was the country through which they passed: — 

‘“‘February 10, 1691.—Mr. Von Butenheim, the Dutch ambassador to 
the emperor’s court, took leave of the two governors of Nagasaki; packed 
baggage: on the 14th we left our island attended by the two governors and 
their whole court. It is a journey of about 200 German miles from Na- 
gasaki to Yeddo. Pass thirty-three large cities with castles, seventy-five 
small towns, and innumerable villages and hamlets. Our train consisted 
of a Doser, his deputy, a bailiff, then our interpreter, Dr. Keempfer, and his 
assistant, all on horseback. Last of all came the Sortki, or Bugjo, as chief 
of the train. ‘The cooks, servants, and kitchen furniture were sent before, 
as also clerks to note expenses, provide horses, take memorandums, &c.” 

On their arrival at the commercial city of Osaka, one of the chief sea- 
ports in Japan, they had an interview with the governor, whose conversa- 
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tion turned chiefly on the following points—that the weather was very 
cold—that we had made a very great journey—that it was a singular 
favor to be admitted to the emperor’s presence—that of all nations the 
Dutch alone were allowed the honor. He then asked “whether we were 
not extremely delighted with the sight of their country after so long and 
fatiguing a journey?” 

They reached Yeddo after a journey of twenty-nine days from Nagasaki. 
Here a house was assigned to them, and all care taken of them, but they 
were strictly guarded, and not suffered to leave their quarters. Their 
time was occupied in arranging their presents, and preparing themselves 
for the expected audience, for which, however, they had to wait several days. 

The palace, or residence of the emperor, occupies a larges pace nearly in 
the centre of the city of Yeddo. ‘The palace is more a collection of houses 
than one house. The houses of the Japanese are generally of one story, 
and the emperor’s palace is not an exception. The mansions of the rich, 
which are numerous in Yeddo, are not deficient in neatness or convenience. 
Most of them are built of wood. The walls of the apartments are hung 
with mats fringed and embroidered and ornamented with paintings. 

On the day appointed for the first audience of the Dutch embassy the 
whole party was conducted with much ceremony through the exterior 
gates and courts of the palace to the hall of audience, called the Hall of the 
Hundred Mats. Here the emperor was seated cross-legged to receive them. 

‘Our resident,” says Keempfer, ‘‘was received into the emperor’s 
presence, when they all cried out Hollande Captain, which was the signal 
for him to drawnear and make his obeisances.. Accordingly he crawled on 
his hands and knees to a place shown him between the presents duly 
ranged on one side and the place where the emperor sat on the other, and 
then kneeling, he bowed his forehead quite to the ground, and so crawled 
backwards like a crab without uttering one single word. So mean and 
short a thing is the audience we have of this mighty monarch. Nor is 
there any difference to the greatest prince of the empire. 

**Our second audience. We were conducted through lines of life- 
guardsmen and shown to the imperial apartments by some great officers of 
the crown. Benjo, a chief minister, bade us welcome in the emperor’s 
name. ‘The mutual compliments being over, we were asked a thousand 
ridiculous and impertinent questions. ‘They desired to know how old each 
was — his name, which we were commanded to write on a bit of paper— 
what distemper I thought most dangerous—how I proceeded to cure cancer- 
ous humors and imposthumations of the inner parts — the distance from 
Holland to Batavia—from Batavia to Nagasaki— whether European phy- 
sicians did not search after medicine to render people immortal, &c., &e. 
The emperor, who had hitherto sat among the ladies, now drew near to us ; 
he ordered us to take off our cloaks of ceremony, then to stand up that he 
might have a full view of us; again to walk—to stand still—to compliment 
each other—to dance—to jump—to play the drunkard—to speak broken 
Japanese—to read Dutch—to paint—to sing—to put our cloaks on and 
off. Meanwhile we obeyed the emperor’s commands, and I joined to my 
dance a love song in High German. In this manner, with mnumerable 
such other apish tricks, we must suffer ourselves to contribute to the em- 
peror’s and the court’s diversion. The ambassador is free from this and 
the like commands, for as he represents the authority of his masters, much 
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care is taken that nothing should be done to injure or prejudice the same 
Besides that, he showed so much gravity in his countenance and behavior 
as was sufficient to convince the Japanese that he was not at all a fit per- 
son to have such ridiculous and comical commands put upon him. Hay- 
ing been thus examined for two hours, though with great apparent civility, 
some servants then came in, and put before us a small table with Japanese 
victuals. . We ate some little things. We were then ordered to put on 
our cloaks and take our leave; and without delay complied with, putting 
thereby an end to this second audience.” 

“‘The rich Japanese,” says Captain Golownin, “‘ make a great show with 
their equipages. ‘The princes and most distinguished people have carriages 
which resemble our old fashioned ones, and were introduced into Japan by 
the Dutch. They are sometimes drawn by horses, but for the most part 
by oxen. But they are more commonly carried in chairs, like the sedan 
chairs in Europe. They also ride on horseback, but consider it as vulgar 
to hold the bridle themselves ; the horse must be led.’’ 

The different villages are obliged to maintain the roads in their vicinity. 
There are post-houses along the lines of roads for supplymg post-horses, 
bearers, traveling servants, &c. ‘These post-houses are distinct from the 
inns. ‘Thunberg, in traveling between Osaka and Meaco, compares the 
appearance of the country to that of Holland for neatness and regularity. 
The whole space on both sides, as far as he could see, was nothing but a 
fertile field; and he passed through a continual succession of villages, built 
along the sides of the roads. The only wheel-carriages seen by ‘Thunberg 
were on the road between Osaka and Meaco; the one town standing in 
somewhat of the same relation to the other as Liverpool does to Manchester. 
For though Meaco is distinguished as the residence of the spiritual emperor, 
it is also a chief manufacturing town, and Osaka is one of the greatest 
seaports in Japan, and so gay a town withal, that the Japanese have a name 
for it signifying ‘‘ the theatre of pleasure.” | 

‘The commercial intercourse of the Japanese is entirely internal, with the 
exception of the guarded commerce with the Dutch and the Chinese. The 
intercourse amongst themselves is kept up by coasting-vessels, and by the 
roads. ‘There is a custom-house in each port, which has the superintendence 
of the loading and unloading of goods, levies the duty, &c. They have 
also officers having functions analogous to our harbor-masters ; and for the 
advantage of the merchants the government publishes a kind of commercial 
gazette, which contains an account of the prices of goods in different parts 
of the empire. The state of the crops is also watched, and particulars 
communicated from time to time. Owing to the variety in the climate and 
productions of Japan there is considerable inducement to keep up the 
internal traffic. Thus the northern part of Niphon abounds with wood, but 
is deficient in rice, which is grown abundantly in the southern parts. 
Wood being very valuable to the Japanese for building and other purposes, 
there is in these commodities alone a staple of commerce. ‘The cultivation 
of cotton, the manufacture of salt, extensive fisheries along the coasts, the 
growth of tea and tobacco, which are used to an extent as to be necessaries 
of existence, the production and manufacture of silk, the working and man- 
ufacture of copper into kettles, fire-irons, and kitchen utensils, steel 
manufactures, such as the making of swords, daggers, and metallic mirrors, 
manufacture of porcelain, in which they excel the Chinese, the cultivation of 
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vegetable productions, which constitute a favorite article of diet, next to rice 
and fish, &c., allsupply, the industrious Japanese with active employment. 

The origin of the Japanese is uncertain ; from the cast of their features 
they are supposed to belong to the Mongul race. It seems probable that 
the civilization of the country was derived from China. The Japanese 
traditions carry up their origin to demi-gods. ‘‘ Though traditions of this 
sort,’ said an intelligent Japanese to Captain Golownin, “are ridiculous 
and incredible, yet we must not disturb the belief of the people in them, as 
this may be useful to the state. They cause the people to prefer them- 
selves to all other nations, to despise foreign manners, and, in general, 
everything that is foreign; and the Japanese have learned by dear-bought 
experience that it has always been attended with misfortune to them when 
they adopted anything foreign, or suffered foreigners to imterfere in their 
concerns. Besides, the same prejudice that teaches a people to love their 
country binds them to their native soil, and hinders them from exchanging 
it for a foreign land.” 

This quotation gives the rationale of the continued existence of the 
Dairi, or spiritual emperor, in Japan, long after he has lost all actual 
power. ‘The Dairi, as an hereditary monarch, 1s supposed to be descended 
from the Kami, or demi-gods, who, in obedience to the will of heaven, 
peopled Japan. The tendency of the Oriental mind to combine spiritual 
and temporal power in one individual is well known; Druidism has been 
conjectured by Sir James Macintosh to be of eastern origin. But in an 
early state of society, when the principles of government are scarcely, if at 
all, understood, it seems a very natural result that temporal power should 
be submitted to, because enforced by sanctions which claim a spiritual or 
divine origin. 

The Dairi of Japan was the supreme monarch, but exercised a large 
portion of his authority through a deputy, whose official name was Koubo, 
and who was commander-in-chief, with other high functions. There is a 
title of honor amongst the Japanese—Sama—to which our word lord is 
perhaps an equivalent. It is applied to various ranks, up to the highest. 
An ambitious Koubo Sama set an example of aspiring to be the master, not 
the highest servant, of the Dairi. The struggles which arose out of this, 
and also from one Koubo Sama attempting to supplant another, kept Japan 
long in an unquiet state, until about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when one, more successful or abler than the rest, succeeded in 
establishing his authority. This was the Koubo Sama who granted to 
Captain Saris a license to the English to trade in Japan. But his authority 
was not established without a fearful sacrifice of life ; and partly out of the 
jealousy of the usurper arose the expulsion of the Portuguese, the extinc- 
tion of Christianity, and the shutting up of Japan. Captain Saris mentions 
the terrible evidences of an unquiet and scarcely settled state, and also the 
vengeance of a conqueror, in the crosses and gibbets with the mangled 
bodies of executed persons, which met his eye in profusion, especially near 
to the capital. But though the Dairi was deprived of all actual power, the 
cunning or dextrous Koubo Samas have carefully preserved his hereditary 
existence, still affecting to pay him the greatest respect, and to obey him. 
Any law issued must have the signature of the Dairi. He is maintained 
at Meaco in great state as a sacred person; the hereditary succession is 
carefully provided for; and at stated periods, having long intervals between 
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them, the Koubo Sama comes with much pomp to visit the Dairi, and to 
pay his affected homage. 

The supreme authority in Japan may’be considered as divided between 
the emperor and a few of the higher branches of the princes. The emperor, 
though considered as absolutely supreme, is in fact not so, his council 
possessing very great influence in affairs of state. ‘The whole structure of 
authority in Japan may be considered as resting on a basis of hereditary 
descent. Society is divided into different classes—the reigning princes, 
the nobility, priests, soldiers, merchants, mechanics, peasants, and slaves. 
The military profession is held in honor; and the common people give the 
soldiers the title of sama (lord, or sir, according to rank) in addressing 
them. Obedience to authority is much insisted on; and from the preva- 
lence of the doctrines of Confucius, the government may be considered as 
strengthened by the force of opinion. But the severity with which the law 
is put in force against offenders, real or supposed, makes obedience as much 
a result of fear as of opinion. ‘The families of the princes who are sent to 
govern districts, are obliged to reside at Yeddo; and being im the hands of 
the emperor, give to his authority a strong influencing power. 

The extraordinary faith (or principles) of Buddhism was introduced into 
Japan from China about the middle of the sixth century. ‘The original or 
primitive religion of Japan still exists, though much disfigured. ‘The 
adherents of this religion,’ ‘says Golownin, ‘believe that they have a 
preference before the others, because they adore the ancient peculiar 
divinities called Kami, that is, the immortal spirits, or children of the 
highest Bemg, who are very numerous. They also adore and pray to saints 
who have distinguished themselves by a life agreeable to heaven, uncommon 
piety, and zeal for religion. They build temples to them. ‘The spiritual 
emperor is the head and high-priest of this religion.” The opinions of 
Confucius and of the Brahmins, mixed up with many mean and debasing 
superstitions, are to be found in Japan. But many of the educated 
Japanese are materialists. 

The account of the captivity of Captain Golownin is calculated to make 
us think, on the whole, very highly of the national character of the Japanese, 
especially when all circumstances are considered. He was captured by 
treachery, and the bay in which he and his companions were taken prison- 
ers was named by the Russians, Deceit Bay. But in consequence of out- 
rages which had been previously committed at some of the Japanese settle- 
ments on the Kurile Islands, the Japanese were very jealous and fearful of 
the Russians. Besides, it is at the peril of the lives of the authorities, even 
in the distant settlements of Japan, to open any communication with 
foreigners. Captain Golownin was the commander of a Russian vessel ; 
he repeatedly tried to open a communication with the authorities, and in 
Deceit Bay on Kounashir, the nearest Kurile island to Yesso, he was, after 
many manceuvres, invited to a conference. Having gone with two officers 
and a few men, he was, after being hospitably entertained, suddenly over- 
powered, while his vessel was fired upon and compelled to leave the coast. 
At first the prisoners were very roughly used, carried over to the large 
island of Yesso, and kept confined in the city of Khakodade, and then in © 
the populous city of Matsmai, both on the sea-shore of the strait of Sangar, 
which divides Yesso from the northern end of Niphon. But though Yesso . 
is only a dependency of Japan, governed by noblemen who come from 
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Yeddo for stated periods, and whose families are kept in the capital as a 
security for their behavior, as soon as the Russian prisoners came in con- 
tact with the regular authorities they were treated with great consideration. 
Even an ill-judged attempt of Captain Golownin and some of his companions 
to effect their escape, during which they were absent several days, suffer- 
ing great hardships and vainly trying to seize a boat, was not made matter 
of very serious complaint. Had they escaped, the disgrace of the governor 
of Yesso would probably have followed, as he allowed them considerable 
indulgences; yet on their recapture, their motives in attempting to escape 
were appreciated, and after a mild rebuke, they were confined with some 
rigor for a little time, and then allowed their former indulgences. After 
being kept about two years and three months, they were, not without 
tedious negotiation, given up to the Russians; but their Japanese compan- 
ions, from the governor downwards, parted from them with expressions of 
congratulation at their obtaining their liberty, and regret at parting with 
them. 

Such is a very brief view of the interesting empire of Japan. It has 
long contained within it much of what we call civilization. There is a 
supreme authority, law administered, a strict police maintained, highways, 
with accommodations for traveling, and a regular post; arts and manufac- 
tures carried on; schools for the instruction of youth; reading and writing 
is a very common accomplishment; they are no mean proficients in much 
that may be called science; they have amusements, such as the drama; 
are fond of gardens; and in spite of all the vices of their exclusive system 
of government, calculated to foster admiration of themselves and contempt 
for others, there is, on the whole, a very kindly and liberal spirit amongst 
the people. ‘They are insatiably curious, teasing an unfortunate stranger 
with a pertinacity more determined than that of a New England man, as 
to his birth-place, parentage, country, customs, &c., &c. Their morals are 
not the strictest; but they are a superior race to the maritime Chinese, 
having more pride and not so much duplicity, especially of the mean and 
tricky kind. The bulk of the people would not be averse to intercourse 
with foreigners, if the law were not maintained so strictly ; and perhaps a 
time is not far distant when we may get freer access to Japan. 

Actuated by this hope, the Government of the United States, in the 
course of the year 1852, directed its attention to the accomplishment of 
this object. Our settlements on the shores of the Pacific have already 
given a great extension, and in some respects a new direction, to our 
commerce in that ocean. A direct and rapidly increasing intercourse has 
sprung up with Hastern Asia. ‘The waters of the Northern Pacific, even 
into the Arctic sea, have of late years been frequented by our whalemen. 
The application of steam to the general purposes of navigation is becoming 
daily more common, and makes it desirable to obtain fuel and other neces- 
sary supplies at convenient points on the route between Asia and our Pacific 
shores. Our unfortunate countrymen, who from time to time suffer ship- 
wreck on the coasts of the eastern seas, are entitled to protection. Be- 
sides these specific objects, the general prosperity of our States on the 
Pacific requires that an attempt should be made to open the opposite regions 
of Asia to a mutually beneficial intercourse. It isobvious that this attempt 
could be made by no power to so great advantage as by the United States, 
whose constitutional system excludes every idea of distant’ colonial depend- 
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encies. The President has accordingly been led to order an appropriate 
naval force to Japan, under the command of a discreet and intelligent offi- 
cer of the highest rank known to our service. That officer is instructed 
to endeavor to obtain from the government of that country some relaxation 
of the inhospitable and anti-social system which it has pursued for about 
two centuries. die has been directed particularly to remonstrate in the 
strongest language against the cruel treatment to which our shipwrecked 
mariners have often been subjected, and to insist that they shall be treated 
with humanity. He is instructed, however, at the same time, to give that 
Government the amplest assurances that the objects of the United States 
are such and such only as above indicated, and that the expedition is friendly 
and peaceful. Notwithstanding the jealousy with which the governments 
of Eastern Asia regard all overtures from foreigners, the President is not 
without hopes of a beneficial result of the expedition. Should it be crowned 
with success, the advantages will not be confined to the United States, 
but, as in the case of China, will be equally enjoyed by all the other maritime 

owers. In all the steps preparatory to this expedition, the Government of 
the United States has been materially aided by the good offices of the 
King of the Netherlands, the only European power having any commercial 
relations with Japan. 

The long interdict which has denied to strangers access to the ports or 
territory of that country, and the singularly inhospitable laws which its 
government has adopted to secure the seclusion, having been productive, 
of late years, of gross oppression and cruelty to citizens of the United 
States, it has been thought expedient to take some effective measure to pro- 
mote a better understanding with this populous and semi-barbarous empire ; 
to make the effort, not only to obtain from them the observance of the rights 
of humanity to such of our people as may be driven by necessity upon 
their coasts, but, also, to promote the higher and more valuable end of per- 
suading them toabandon their unprofitable policy of seclusion, and gradually 
to take a place in that general association of commerce, in which their 
resources and industry would equally enable them to confer benefits upon 
others, and the fruits of a higher civilization upon themselves. 

The extension of the domain of the United States to the shores of the 
Pacific, the rapid settlement of California and Oregon, the opening of the 
highway across the Isthmus of Central America, the great addition to our 
navigation employed in trade with Asiatic nations, and the increased 
activity of our whaling ships in the vicinity of the northern coasts of Japan, 
are now pressing upon the consideration of this Government the absolute 
necessity of reviewing our relations to those eastern communities which lie 
contiguous to the path of our trade. The enforcement of a more liberal 
system of intercourse upon China has met the approval of the civilized 
world, and its benefits are seen and felt, not less remarkably in the progress 
of that ancient empire itself, than in the activity which it has already im- 
parted to the pursuit of Eastern commerce. China is awaking from the 
lethargy of a thousand years, to the perception of the spirit of the present 
era, and is even now furnishing her quota to the adventure which distin- 
guishes and stimulates the settlement of our western coast. 

These events have forced upon the people of America and Europe the con- 
sideration of the question, how far it is expedient with the rights of the 
civilized world to defer to those inconvenient and unsocial customs by which 
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a nation capable of contributing to the relief of the wants of humanity shall 
be permitted to renounce that duty; whether any nation may claim to be 
exempt from the admitted Christian obligation of hospitality to those stran- 
gers whom the vocation of commerce or the lawful pursuits of industry, 
may be incidentally brought in need of its assistance; and the still stronger 
case, whether the enlightened world will tolerate the infliction of punish- 
ment for contumelious treatment upon the unfortunate voyager, whom the 
casualties of the sea may have compelled to an unwilling infraction of a 
barbarous law. 

These are questions which are every day becoming more significant. 
That oriental sentiment which, hardened by the usage and habit of cen- 
turies, has dictated the inveterate policy of national isolation in Japan, 
it is very apparent will not long continue to claim the sanctity of a national 
right, to the detriment of the cause of universal commerce and civilization, 
at this time so signally active in enlarging the boundaries of human knowl- 
edge, and the diffusion of comfort over the earth. The day has come 
when Europe and America have found an urgent inducement to demand 
of Asia and Africa the rights of hospitality, of aid and comfort, shelter 
and succor, to the men who pursue the great high roads of trade and ex- 
ploration over the globe. Christendom is constrained by the pressure of an 
increasing necessity to publish its wants and declare its rights to the hea- 
then, and in making its power felt will bring innumerable blessings to 
every race which shall acknowledge its mastery. 

The Government of the United States has happily placed itself in the 
front of this movement, and it may be regarded as one of the most encourag- 
ing guaranties of its success, that the expedition which has just left our 
shores, takes with it the earnest good wishes, not only of our own country, 
but of the most enlightened communities of Europe. 

The opening of Japan has become a necessity which is recognized in the 
commercial adventure of all Christian nations, and is deeply felt by every 
owner of an American whaleship, and every voyager between America and 
China. 

This important duty has been consigned to the commanding officer of 
the Hast India squadron, a gentleman in every respect worthy of the trust 
reposed in him, and who contributes to its administration the highest energy 
and ability, improved by long and various service in his profession. Look- 
ing to the magnitude of the undertaking, and the greatexpectations which 
have been raised, both in this country and in Europe, in reference to its 
results, and the casualties to which it may be exposed, and the necessity to 
guard it, by every precaution within the power of the Government, against 
the possibility of a failure, the Secretary of the Navy thought it proper, 
with the President’s approbation, to increase the force destined to this em- 
ployment, and to put at the disposal of Commodore Perry a squadron of 
unusual strength and capability, consisting of the line-of-battle ship Vermont, 
the steam-frigates Mississippi (the flag-ship of the Commodore), and Pow- 
hattan, the corvette Macedonian, the sloop-of-war Vandalia, and the store- 
ships Supply and Southampton, which, with the ships on that station—the 
steamer Susquehanna, and the sloops-of-war Saratoga and Plymouth—will 
constitute a command adapted, we may suppose, to any emergency which 
the delicate nature of the trust committed to the Commodore may present. 
It is probable that the exhibition of the whole force, which will be under tho 
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command of Commodore Perry during the first year, will produce such an 
impression upon a Government and people who are accustomed to measure 
their respect by the array of power which accompanies the demand of it, 
as may enable him, to dispense with the vessels whose term of service is 
drawing near to a close, and that they may be returned to the United 
States without any material prolongation of their cruise. 

A liberal allowance has been made to the squadron for all the contingen- 
cies which the peculiar nature of the enterprise may create. ‘The command- 
ing officer is furnished with ample means of defence and protection, on land as 
well as sea, with the means also of procuring despatch vessels when neces- 
sary, transports for provision and fuel, and such other employments as may 
be required. Special depots of coal have been established at various points 
and abundant supplies provided. He has, in addition to the instructions 
usually given to the squadron on this station, been directed to avail himself 
of such opportunites as may fall in his way to make as accurate surveys as 
his means will allow, of the coasts and seas he may visit, and to preserve 
the results for future publication, for the benefit. of commerce. 

Intelligence has also reached this country that the Emperor of Russia 
has started an expedition for Japan, consisting of the frigate Pallas, a ten- 
der, and a screw-steamer bought in England,—to be under the command 
of vice-Admiral Poatatine, a very efficient officer and a worthy man. The 
frigate left Cronstadt in October, 1852, and was to stop at some port in 
the English Channel, where the Expedition would finally start from. It is 
said to be for scientific purposes, but it is pretty certain it is sent to watch 
the American Expedition, of which they are almost ridiculously jealous. 

It is understood that the expedition fromthe United States goes prepared 
to exhibit to the Japanese all the arts, inventions and improvements of civil- 
ized and enlightened life. It carries with it not only specimens of the va- 
rious machines used in agricultural and manufacturing departments, but 
wire and implements for erecting and working a line of telegraph, and iron 
and engine for laying and running a short route of railroad. It is ardently 
to be hoped that success may attend this expedition, and that this rich and 
fruitful country may be opened to the commerce of the world, or at least 
forced to acknowledge and practice the laws of humanity and hospitality 
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WF 0 people ever equaled the Romans in the magnificence of the 
\. works which they constructed for the purpose of bringing supplies 
de of water to their various provincial capitals, as well as to Rome 
itself. Strabo says, that such a quantity of water was introduced into the 
city, that whole rivers seemed to flow through the streets and down the 
sewers ; so that every house had its pipes and cisterns, sufficient to furnish 
a copious and abundant supply. 
Their aqueducts are incontestible monuments of the greatness of their 
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designs; and valleys, mountains, and extensive plains offered no im- 
pediments which they did not surmount by skill, and the exercise of an 
indomitable will. The edifice where various aqueducts united was called 
“ castellum,’’ and. was generally not only a solid but even magnificent con- 
struction. Sometimes they were cased with marble, and ornamented with 
marble pillars. Pliny states, that Agrippa alone erected 130 of these 
reservoirs, and opened 105 fountains in connexion with them, which were 
adorned with 300 brass or marble statues. It is believed that the daily 
supply of water in ancient Rome amounted to 800,000 tuns. The three 
aqueducts which now remain are those of the Acqua Vergine, of the Acqua 
Felice, and of the Acqua Paulina. The first discharges itself into the 
Fontana di Trevi; the second into the Fontana di Termini; and the third 
divides itself into two channels, one of which supplies the Fontana Paolina 
represented in the engraving. ‘The quantity of water which is supplied is 
abundant, the quality extremely salubrious; and the arrangements for an 
equal distribution of the element are on a scale of convenience as well as 
magnificence. Every quarter, however poor, is well supplied; and there 
are few of the fountains which do not possess some claim upon the attention, 
either from their size, form, or situation. Mr. Eustace remarks, in his 
‘¢ Classical Tour,” that “the modern Romans, though inferior in numbers 
and opulence to their ancestors, have shown equal taste and spirit in this 
respect, and deserve a just eulogium, not only for having procured an 
abundance of water, but for the splendid and truly imperial style in which 
it is poured forth for public use.”? He proceeds to draw an amusing com- 
parison between these fountains and the water-works that often adorn 
public walks and palace-gardens. ‘‘ Artificial fountains,’ he says, “in 
general are little better than ornamental pumps, which sometimes squirt 
out a scanty thread of water, and sometimes distil only a few drops into a 
muddy basin. Those on a greater scale now and then throw up a column, 
or pour a torrent, as occasion may require, on certain state days, or for the 
amusement of some distinguished personage, and then subside till a fresh 
supply enables them to renew the exhibition. Such are the so much cele- 
brated water-works of St. Cloud, Marli, and Versailles; inventions which 
can be considered only as playthings, calculated, like a theatrical decora- 
tion, to act an occasional part, and to furnish a momentary amusement, but 
too insignificant to be introduced into the resorts of the public.”” The three 
finest fountains of Rome are the Fontana Felice, the Fontana di Trevi, and 
the Fontana Paolina. The Fontana di Trevi is considered to be the finest 
fountain in the world. It is supplied with a deluge of water ; and in the 
summer evenings the square in which it stands is resorted to on account of 
the freshness which is diffused through the air. The waters of the Fon- 
tana Felice are discharged into a vast basin through a rock, under an Ionic 
arcade, built of white stone, and faced with marble. The Fontana Paolina, 
represented in the cut, was constructed by the architect Fontana, by order 
of Pope Paul V., with materials taken from the forum of Nerva. ‘Six Ionic 
columns of red granite, support an entablature containing inscriptions, and 
supporting the arms of the pontiff. The water rushes in a complete torrent 
through the principal issues, and in a smaller stream through orifices in the 
mouths of dragons, which are placed in niches on each side. A fine basin 
of white marble receives this abundant supply of water, which is of the 
purest kind. Eustace says :—‘‘ The lofty situation of this fountain renders 
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it a conspicuous object to all the opposite hills. The trees that line its 
sides and wave to the eye through its arches, shed an unusual beauty 
around it; and the immense basin which it replenishes gives it the appear 
ance, not of the contrivance of human ingenuity, but almost the creation of 
enchantment.” 


THE HOT FOUNTAINS OF ICELAND, 


Ww” N the neighborhood of the volcanic mountains of Iceland, the travel- 
er frequently finds his way stopped by frightful rents in the earth, 
\ and deep fissures in the lava. He also treads on ground that sounds 
hollow beneath his feet-; and there he sometimes hears the rushing of water 
in the concealed chasms over which he is walking, and at other times, where 
apertures occur in the thin crust of the earth, he sees steam issuing forth 
from the subterranean conduits and towering in the air. 
“ The volcanic fires which pour forth such tremendous eruptions from 
Mount Hecla, the Yokuls, and other craters, though, generally speaking, 
they do not exert their more terrific energies except after intervals of years, 
are yet not extinct, but, burning unseen, extend far from the craters them- 
selves, and convert the waters that flow near them into boiling fluid and 
highly rarefied vapor, which at certain vents maintain perennial eruptions. 
Instead of fire, smoke, liquid lava, lapille, and ashes, these vents or aque- 
ous craters discharge columns of steam and spouts of boiling water; and 
instead of years, in most cases, only a few hours intervene between their 
efforts. ; 

The most important of these issues are at Haukadal, considerably in the 
rear of Hecla, whose three snow-clad summits towering over a ridge of 
intervening hills, are, however, visible from the spot. Here, within a very 
limited space, are some dozens of geysers, the clouds of vapor they 
are constantly emitting being visible at the distance of several miles. The 
term geyser, which is the generic name of these hot spouting springs, is 
derived from the Icelandic verb “ geysa,’—‘‘ to rage, to burst forth 
violently.” The most important of the fountains at Haukadal is called the 
‘‘ oreat geyser,’ and as it seems to be the greatest in Iceland, we shall 
more particularly describe it. | 

Whatever may be the activity of the numerous fountains that surround 
it, the great geyser is always the prominent object in the extraordinary 
scene. It is surrounded by a large circular mound formed by the earth 
and matter it has ejected and deposited during the course of ages. Inter- 
nally this mound is hollow, presenting a basin about one hundred and fifty 
feet in circumference, which is ordinarily filled to the depth of about four 
feet with boiling water, beautifully clear and crystalline. In the middle 
. of this basin a pipe or funnel, about ten feet in diameter, but wider at top, 
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descends perpendicularly in the earth to the depth of nearly eighty feet. 
It is this tube that is the vent of the subterranean action of fire and water. 
The bottom and sides of the basin within the mound are covered with 
whitish siliceous incrustations, rendered perfectly smooth by the constant 
action of boiling water. ‘Two small channels open from the sides of the 
basin and allow almost constant passage to some of the water. This water, 
still hot and strongly impregnated with mineral matter, on leaving the 
mound flows through a turfy kind of soil, and by acting on the peat, 
mosses, and grass, gradually produces some of the most beautiful specimens 
of petrifaction. Leaves of the birch, and of the other stunted trees which 
grow in that inhospitable climate, are also found incrusted, so as to appear 
as of white stone, yet still preserving not merely their general form but 
their minutest fibres unaltered. 

All the Icelandic travelers agree in representing the eruptions of the 
great geyser as occurring at irregular intervals. We take our account of. 
an eruption from Dr. E. Henderson, who visited and paid great attention 
to the fountain in 1814 and 1815. Low reports and slight concussions of 
the ground give the first signal of coming violence. ‘These symptoms are 
succeeded by a few jets thrown up by the pipe or funnel in the centre of 
the basin, and then, after a pause of a greater or less number of minutes, 
a rumbling noise is heard underground, louder reports succeed, and concus- 
sions strong enough to shake the whole mound ; in the interior of which the 
water boils with increased violence, and overflows the edges of the capa- 
clous basin. Other reports soon follow, being louder and more rapid than 
the preceding, and not unlike the discharge of a park of artillery. Then, 
with an astounding roar and immense velocity, the water rushes through 
the pipe, and rises into the air in irregular jets, which are surrounded and 
almost concealed by accompanying volumes of steam. ‘To these first jets 
loftier and more defined ones succeed, and there is generally a central or 
main jet presenting a column of boiling water from nine to twelve feet in 
diameter, and from fifty to seventy feet in height, on an average. Some- 
times the main jet exceeds a hundred feet in height, and other geysers are 
said to throw water, though not in such volume, to a greater elevation. As 
the jets of the great geyser issue from the central pipe, the water in the 
basin near to the pipe is raised about a foot and a half, and as the columns 
descend into the orifice whence they were ejected, the water everywhere 
overflows. Unlike the eruptions of fire from the crater of a volcano, which 
often last for days without any apparent diminution or pause, these boiling 
fountains seldom play longer than six or seven minutes at a time. ‘Then 
the action of the central pipe ceases; dense steam covers for awhile the 
basin ; and when that moves off, nothing is seen but a sheet of clear, hot 
water, and all is quiet, until, after an interval of some hours, faint reports 
announce the approach of a fresh eruption. On Dr. Henderson’s second 
visit to the great geyser, in August, 1815, when he pitched his tent close 
to it for two days, its eruptions occurred pretty regularly every six hours, 
and some of the columns of water rose to the height of one hundred and 
fifty feet. 

Situated at about one hundred and fifty yards to the south of the great 
geyser, and scarcely inferior to it, is the new geyser, whose eruption Dr. 
Henderson thus describes :— 

‘From an orifice nine feet in diameter, a column of water, accompanied . 
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with prodigious volumes of smoke, was erupted with inconceivable force, 
and a tremendous roaring noise, to varied heights of from fifty to eighty 
feet, and threatened to darken the horizon, though brightly illumined by 
the morning sun. * * * When the jets of water subsided, their place 
was occupied by the spray and steam, which having free room to play, 
rushed with a deafening roar to a height little inferior to that of the water. 
On throwing the largest stones we could find into the pipe, they were 
instantly propelled to an amazing height, and some of them that were cast 
up more perpendicularly than the others, remained for the space of four or 
five minutes within the influence of the steam. A gentle northern breeze 
carried part of the spray at the top of the pillar to one side, when it fell 
like drizzling rain, and was so cold that we could stand below it and receive 
it on our hands and face without the least inconvenience. While I kept my 
station on the same side with the sun, a most brilliant circular bow, of a 
large size, appeared on the opposite side of the fountain; and, on changing 
sides, having the fountain between me and the sun, I discovered another, 
if possible still more beautiful, but so small as only to encircle my head. 
Their hues entirely resembled those of the common rainbow.” 

Still nearer to the great geyser, at the distance of only eighty yards from 
it, there was formerly another fountain, called the roaring geyser, from the 
continual noise it made. Its jets rivaled in height those of the great 
geyser, but in consequence of an earthquake, in 1789, its volume of water 
was greatly diminished, and in the course of a few years this fountain en- 
tirely ceased. At the same time, however, another geyser which had been 
insignificant before, began to throw up water and steam to a great height. 

Earthquakes, by intercepting the subterranean currents of waters, or by 
opening new channels and giving other directions to those waters, by dis- 
rupting the crust of the earth here, or by filling up former crevices there, 
and by other processes not so easily detected, exercise an immediate and 
great influence over these fountains. During the dreadful earthquake that 
shook the island to its very centre, in 1784, not only did the greater geyser 
shoot up with increased violence, but no fewer than thirty-five new boiling 
fountains made their appearance close to them. Many of these thirty-five 
have since wholly subsided. 

The most remarkable of the geysers still in activity, next to those already 
described, are the strockr, the little geyser, and the little strockr. The 
name of strockr is derived from the Icelandic verb “ strocka’’—to agitate, 
to put in violent motion. Dr. Henderson informs us he discovered what he 
calls the key to this fountain, by which he thought he could make it play 
whenever he had a mind, and even double its usual height. He threw in 
a quantity of the largest stones he could collect—presently it began to 
roar—he advanced his head to look down the pipe or tunnel, but had 
scarcely time to withdraw it, when up shot the jets of boiling water carrying 
the stones with them, and attaining a height which he calculated at two 
hundred feet. Jets surpassed jets until the water in the subterranean 
cavern being spent, only columns of steam were emitted, and these con- 
tinued to rise and roar for nearly an hour. The next day he repeated the 
experiment with the like success; and leaving the spot to go on his journey, 
he says he often looked back on the thundering column of steam, and 
reflected with amazement at his having given such an impulse to a body 
which no power on earth could control. 
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The little geyser is remarkable for the regularity of its discharges, playing 
about twelve times in twenty-four hours. Its jets, however, seldom exceed 
twenty feet in height. 

The little strockr is still more curious, from the rapidity as well as reg- 
ularity of its action, and from the eccentricity of its projection. Instead 
of having intervals of hours like the generality of the geysers, it plays every 
quarter of an hour, and instead of throwing up its waters perpendicularly, 
it darts them off in numerous diagonal columns. Dr. Henderson calls it 
“a wonderfully amusing little fountain.” 

Numerous other minor orifices and cavities lie round these; some of 
them boiling and bubbling, and being covered with the most beautiful 
incrustations. 

From the quantity of vapor emitted from these numerous vents, it often 
happens that the steam unites, and forming a vast cloud, ascends, rolls, 
and spreads itself, till it completely covers the confined horizon and eclipses 
the mid-day sun. ‘The effect produced by the reports and loud roaring of 
these fountains, during the stillness of night, is described as being pecu- 
liarly impressive. On the brow of the neighboring hill, nearly two hundred 
feet above the level of the great geyser, there are several holes of boiling 
clay, some of which produce sulphur and efflorescence of alum. On the 
reverse of the same hill, and at its base, are more than twenty other hot 
springs. 

ee the other boiling fountains in different parts of the island, 

travelers have particularly described those in the narrow valley near 
Reykium. ‘There, some of the springs, which do not erupt, but regularly 
contain water at the temperature of 200° of Fahrenheit, are used by the 
Icelanders for boiling, for washing their clothes, and other domestic pur- 
poses. Beyond these occur extensive banks of hot sulphur and hot clay. 
At the immediate edge of the valley are two large geysers frequently in 
eruption. They are situated at the base of a beetling mountain, whose 
rugged crags rise about five hundred feet above the springs. It has been 
calculated that, during an eruption, one of these two geysers throws up 
59,064 gallons of water every minute. 

Not far from this spot, numerous hot springs exist in the bed of a con- 
siderable river, and the quantity of boilmg water they emit is so great that 
it cannot be kept under by the cold water of the river, but forcing its way 
upwards, it bubbles and spouts above the surface of the stream. 
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HEN we consider that three-fourths of the entire surface of our 
globe is covered with water, and that this water is in a constant 
\s( state of agitation, more or less violent, it is natural to suppose that 
there must be various causes for this agitation, since some portions of sea 
or ocean are circumstanced so very different from others. We shall prob- 
ably find that there are three sources whence this disturbance is derived: 
first, the action of winds blowing over the surface of the water, and disturbing 
it to a small depth; second, the tides, caused by the attraction of the sun 
and moon, and which influence the whole body of water on the surface of 
the globe; third, currents in the ocean, brought about by local and partially 
acting causes. It is to some of the latter that we shall direct our present 
attention. 

Two of the most remarkable and constant currents are those which flow 
from the poles towards the equator, and from one continent to another in a 
direction from east to west near the equator. Both of these are caused 
mainly by the rotation of the earth on its axis. Whatever has a spinning 
or whirling motion has a tendency to be thrown off from the center or axis 
of rotation; and as the water near the poles is nearer to the earth’s axis 
than that at the equator, it is driven from the former position towards the 
latter by the rotation of the earth, and thus gives rise to currents which 
are known to flow from the poles towards the equator. When Captain 
Parry endeavored to reach the North Pole on the ice, he found that a 
current was carrying the ice on which he walked more rapidly towards the 
south than he was walking towards the north. 

A ship going from Europe to America sails nearly to the latitude of the 
Canary Islands before it begins to cross the Atlantic, in order to avail 
itself of a current constantly flowmg westward in that latitude. A similar 
current, and flowing in a similar direction, 1s met with in crossing the 
Pacific Ocean from America to Asia. ‘This tropical current is probably 
occasioned by the rotation of the earth, by which the water on the surface 
is somewhat retarded or left behind in its course; that is, it moves onward 
not quite so fast as the earth beneath it, and therefore appears relatively 
to be moving in an opposite direction, that is from east to west, the earth 
moving from west to east. 

These currents would be uniform and unchanging were it not for the 
interruption occasioned by continents. But as the ocean is studded with 
continents and islands, over which it cannot flow, the currents are arrested 
and turned into other directions, and thus give rise to various smaller cur- 
rents in almost every part of the world. Sometimes a current, meeting 
with an island, is broken or separated by it, and flows around both sides of 
it, then the two branches meet on the farther side of the island, and cause 
an agitation which sometimes produces an extraordinary effect. Sometimes 


a part of the bed of the ocean is hollowed out into a gulf, and if a strong, 
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current flows over it, or if two currents meet there, a vortex or whirlpool, 
is occasioned. When therefore we hear of whirlpools, we may in general 
consider the name to apply to a spot where opposing currents meet, and 
whirl round each other with great velocity, forming frequently a vortex into 
which ships are drawn. 

One of the most remarkable instances of this kind is the Maelstrom, off 
the coast of Norway. ‘There are two islands, called Lofoden and Moskoe, 
between which the depth of the water is about forty fathoms; but on the 
other side of Moskoe the depth is scarcely sufficient for the safe passage of 
a vessel. At flood-tide the water rushes between the two islands with great 
force ; but at ebb-tide the violence is so extreme that scarcely any cataract 
equals the roar which is heard, and which is audible to a distance of seve- 
ral leagues; and it forms vortices or pits of such an extent and power, that 
if a ship comes within their attraction, it is drawn in, carried down to the 
bottom of the séa in a whirl or spiral, and dashed to pieces, the wrecks 
being thrown up again when the sea becomes calmer. ‘This calmness only 
exists for about a quarter of an hour, at the turn of the ebb and flood. 
When the stream, heightened by a storm, is at its greatest violence, it is 
dangerous to come within two or three miles of it; boats, ships, and yachts 
have been drawn in before they were aware of theirdanger. Whales have 
been known to be drawn into the vortex, notwithstanding all their efforts to 
extricate themselves; and on one occasion, a bear, in attempting to swim 
from Lofoden to Moskoe, to prey upon the sheep who were pasturing on the 
latter island, was similarly engulfed, roaring terribly when he found his 
danger. Branches of firs and pines, after being absorbed by the vortex, 
rise again torn to pieces ; which seems indicative of the rocky nature of the 
bottom. In 1645, early in the morning of Sexagesima Sunday, the whirl- 
pool raged with such noise and impetuosity, that, on the island of Moskoe, 
the very stones of the houses fell to the ground. 

An American captain visited the Maelstrom at one of its calmer moments, 
and thus describes it: ‘‘ We began to near it about 10 a. M., in the 
month of September, with a fine north-west wind. Two good seamen were 
placed at the helm, the mate on the quarter-deck, all hands at their station 
for working ship, and the pilot standing on the bowsprit between the mght- 
heads. I went on the main-topsail yard, with a good glass. I had been 
seated but a few minutes when my ship entered the dish of the whirlpool. 
The velocity of the water altered her course three points toward the center, 
although she was going eight knots through the water. This alarmed me 
for a moment: I thought that destruction was inevitable. She, however, 
answered her helm sweetly, and we ran along the edge, the waves foaming 
round us in every form while she was dancing gaily over them. Imagine 
to yourself an immense circle running round, of a diameter of a mile and 
a half, the velocity increasing as it approximated towards the center, and 
gradually changing its dark blue color to white; foaming, tumbling, rush- 
ing to its vortex; very much concave, as much so as the water in a funnel 
when half run out; the noise, too, hissing, roaring, dashing—all pressing 
on the mind at once, presented the most awful, grand, and solemn sight I 
ever experienced. We were near it about 18 minutes, and im sight of it 
two hours. From its magnitude I should not doubt that instant destruction 
would be the fate of a dozen of our largest ships, were they drawn in at the 
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Opinions as to the cause of the Maelstrom are not free from the contra 
diction which may be expected where the danger of a near approach is so 
great. Kircher entertained the extravagant opimion that there was. an 
abyss at the bottom of the Maelstrom, which after penetrating a consider- 
able distance into the earth communicated with the distant gulf of Bothnia. 
M. Schelderup, however, conceives that nothing more is necessary for the 
explanation than the admission of two opposing currents contending with 
each other. It is found that while the tide is flowing from north to south, 
in the neighboring ocean, a stream or current is flowing from south to north 
between the two islands ; and it is believed that the periodical change of 
the tide every six hours, the change in the opposite direction of the current 
between the isles, and the frequent collision between them, are sufficient to 
occasion a whirlpool between the islands. Nothing, however, but a knowl 
edge of the nature of the bed of the sea between the islands will fully 
explain the whole phenomenon. 

Sibbald has described a remarkable temporary whirlpool among the group 
of islands called the Orcades. The whirlpool is not fixed to any particular 
place, but appears in various parts of the limits of the sea among the isl- 
ands. Wheresoever it appears it is extremely violent, and boats, managed 
by persons not familiar with the spot, would inevitably be drawn in and de- 
stroyed. But the people who are accustomed to it always carry with them 
an empty cask, a log of wood, a large bundle of straw, or some other object 
in their boat. As soon as they perceive the whirlpool, they throw the bait, 
we may perhaps call it, into the vortex; the substance thrown in, whatever 
it may be, is whirled round into the center, and carried under water. As 
soon as this is done, the surface of the water lately occupied by the whirl- 
pool becomes calm and smooth, and the boat can be safely rowed over it. 
The vortex is then, after some time, seen to rise up at some distant spot. 

There is a saying, which, from its antiquity, has become common pro- 
erty, that ‘In avoiding Scylla, we rush into Charybdis;’’ applied when, 
in seeking to avoid one danger, we rush into another. ‘The allusion is to a 
dangerous spot in the Mediterranean. Sicily is separated from Italy by 
the Strait of Messina. On one side of this strait is the rock called Scylla, 
about two hundred feet high; and on the other side a whirlpool, or some- 
thing approaching to it in character, called Charybdis; and the passage 
between these two was looked upon as awfully dangerous by the ancients. 
The imagery of the ancient Greeks transformed these into two sea-monsters 
ready to devour all that came between them. Virgil says :— 


Far on the right her dogs foul Scylla_ hides ; 
Charybdis roaring on the left presides, 

And in her greedy whirlpool sucks the tides, 

Then spouts them from below; with fury driven 
The waves mount up, and wash the face of heaven. 
But Scyllafrom her den, with open,jaws, - 

The sinking vessel in her eddy draws, 

Then dashes on the rocks.” 


There are circumstances which. seem to show that Charybdis is very 
similar in its cause to the Maelstrom. The Charybdis is observable when the 
current is passing through the strait ; but at intervals of about six hours, 
when the direction of the current changes, there is a calm for about a 
quarter of an hour. Spallanzani visited the Charybdis, in order to deter- 
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mine whether it was in reality a whirlpool, which is generally understood as 
a revolving portion of water, tending towards a depressed vortex in the 
center. As he approached Charybdis, it appeared like a group of tumul- 
tuous waters, increasing in size as he came nearer. ‘There was a revolv- 
‘ing motion within a small circle of about a hundred feet in diameter, within 
which was an incessant undulation of agitated waters, which fell, beat, and 
dashed against one another. Still, although his bark was rocked and 
beaten to and fro very violently, Spallanzani was enabled to cross the 
Charybdis, and found that there was not the all-absorbing circular motion 
which renders the Maelstrom so dangerous. On questioning the pilots re- 
specting the appearance of the spot when at its greatest degree of agita- 
tion, he learned that when the current and the wind are opposed to each 
other, and both violent, the disturbance is at its height. It then contains 
three orfour small whirlpools, or even more, according to the degree of its 
violence. If at this time small vessels are driven into the Charybdis by 
the wind or the current, they are seen to whirl round, rock, and plunge, 
but are never drawn into the vortex ; they only smk when filled with water 
by the waves dashing overthem. When larger vessels are forced into it, 
they cannot extricate themselves, whatever wind they may have; their sails 
are useless ; and after having been for some time tossed about by the waves, 
they are in danger, if not managed by skillful pilots, of bemg dashed on a 
neighboring rock, wrecked, and the crew destroyed. 

‘The manner in which the rock Scylla adds to the danger of the strait, 
appears to be this. Ifa ship extricate itself from the vortex, and is carried 
by a strong southerly wind, it will emerge from the strait in safety ; but 
should it meet with a northerly wind, it is likely to be driven on the rock 
of Scylla, unless navigated by skillful pilots. ‘There seems no reason to 
believe that the Strait of Messina is less difficult and dangerous than it was 
in the times commemorated by Virgil and Homer; and we may therefore 
conclude that the dissipation of the terrors which it was wont to excite is 
greatly due to the improvements in navigation, by which the power of the 
mariner to avoid such dangers is greatly increased ; partly also to the fact 
that such things are now investigated im the sober tone befitting science, 
and freed from the poetic exaggeration formerly used im describing them. 

There is in Greece a remarkable irregularity or disturbance in the waters 
of a narrow strait, which, though not precisely a whirlpool, has its origin 
probably from a similar source. ‘The island of Negropont (anciently Hubcea) 
is divided from the main continent of Greece by a narrow strait, formerly 

called the Euripus. In this strait the currents or tides have, from the 
earliest ages, been marked for their irregularity. It was observed by the 
Jesuit Babin, that in the first eight days of the lunar month, and from the 
14th to the 20th inclusive, and also in the three last days, it is regular 
both in its ebb and flood; but on the other days of the month it is very 
irregular, the ebb and flood returning sometimes eleven, twelve, thirteen, 
or even fourteen times within twenty-four hours. The cause of this phe- 
-nomenon has not been fully explained, but there can be little doubt that 
opposing and contending currents are the chief source. 

We have not space to adduce other instances of phenomena partaking 
of the nature of whirlpools; nor is it necessary for us to do so, for the 
descriptions of the Maelstrom and of Charybdis are sufficiently illustrative 
of their nature and aspect generally. 
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COMMERCE OF ANTWERP. 


‘\ NE of the most fruitful sources of interest to which an historian, 
7 at-once accurate in details and philosophical in his general views, 
XY could direct his attention, would be the vicissitudes of commerce, 
and.the causes which have successively rendered first one place and then 
another the chief marts.of the trade and industry of nations. Such a 
subject, instead of being far removed from the common direction of human 
sympathies, is closely alhed to them. _ 

‘To trace the early dawning of national industry amongst any people, 
to estimate the benefits which it more or less diffuses, the sordid habits of 
existence out. of which it raises them, and the comforts and wealth 
which are supplied. in its advancing course,—and then to picture an ensu- 
ing period of decline, of the decay of individual fortunes, and of the fall 
and final extinction of national greatness, until the places which once 
resounded with the voices of busy and active men, are visited only in long 
after ages. by the curious traveler, who explores their scattered ruins in 
search of relics of their former splendor;— these successive changes of 
human interests suggest to the imagination considerations which are strongly 
affecting. But. there is this consolation in reflecting upon the apparent 
fickleness. of commerce, that it has generally been the folly and blindness 
of men which» have driven her from place to place, though they choose to 
fix the blame upon.some inherent cause from which it would be useless to 
expect stability. Those fluctuations which are to be attributed to natural 
causes—to some newly discovered path to the richest. producing countries— 
though they may have occasioned local effects of a trying nature, have 
always been the means of developing and extending more widely the advan- 
tages of commercial. intercourse. As men become more enlightened 
in their general views, we may expect fewer instances of, commercial vicis- 
situde ; and the principal causes which have most powerfully contributed in 
past times to bring about changes in the direction of trade, must at all 
events exercise a smaller degree of influence than they have hitherto done. 

England was almost the last amongst European nations in obtaining 
its proper share of commerce. How far it now outstrips them in this 
respect, itis not necessary to show at present. ‘They were preceded 
Hans Towns, the French, the Venetians, the Flemings, Portuguese. 
Dutch, who each enjoyed, at various intervals, a considerable portion of 
foreign trade, while that of England was insignificant or had scarcely any 
existence. Foreign wars, internal dissensions, and ill-judged restrictions, 
restrained the nation from pursuing a course so well adapted to its position 
and the character and energy of its population. In the fourteenth and 
part of the fifteenth centuries the Netherlands was the principal seat of 
European commerce. Bruges had long been the emporium of trade and | 
the great depdt for the productions of the north and south of Europe. 

The spectacle of industry and its attendant wealth and splendor, which 
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presented itself to the traders who frequented Bruges from every quarter 
of Hurope, furnished a useful lesson on the advantages which the arts of 
useful life were capable of conferring, and might have the effect of divert- 
ing neighboring sovereigns, who wasted their resources in war, to more 
gainful and peaceful courses. Sluys was the seaport of Bruges, from 
which, by a fine canal about nine miles in length, vessels were enabled to 
unload in the heart of the city. In 1482, in consequence of some dispute 
between the Bourgeois of Bruges and the Archduke Maximilian, the port 
of Sluys was blocked up, and the sources of the wealth of Bruges were 
seriously injured. The great trade of which it had been the centre was 
transferred to Antwerp, which had long been only inferior to itself in 
commercial importance, and which possessed greater natural advantages. 
It was 45 miles from the mouth of a fine tide-river, which also commanded a 
considerable extent of back country, and was convenient to navigators arriving. 
either from the north or south of Europe. Before the commerce of Venice 
had become of importance, Antwerp had traded in the productions of the 
East with the ports of the Baltic and Russia, where they had been brought 
overland by the Black Sea. After the Crusades, these productions found 
their way to the west through the Mediterranean, and this circumstance 
gave the commerce of Venice its temporary supremacy. When the pas- 
sage to India by the Cape of Good Hope was discovered, Venetian com 
merce necessarily declined. But under all these vicissitudes the trade of 
Antwerp continued to flourish. The wisdom of its commercial regulations 
attracted traders of every country, who, during the great fairs, which lasted 
several weeks, sold their goods free from customs’ duty. The Portuguese, 
who commanded the market for the productions of India, found Antwerp 
the best place for the disposal of their rich:cargoes, and it became the 
grand central depét for the natural and manufactured commodities of the 
Kast, at which the merchants of Germany and Northern Europe, and those 
of France and England, were accustomed to make their wholesale. pur- 
chases, and to bring in exchange the produce and manufactures of their 
respective countries, which were bought by the Portuguese, Spaniards, 
Italians, and merchants of the south of Europe. The trade of England 
with Spain. was all carried on through this medium, all Spanish. exports 
being sent in the first instance to the Flemish mart. ‘The English were the 
largest purchasers of mercery, haberdashery, and groceries, of any nation. 
The competition of buyers and sellers had the most beneficial imfluence 
upon the interests of industry, by breaking down the spirit of monopoly. 
Cheapness was the consequence of free competition, and flourishing manu- 
factories of velvet, satin, and damask, were established at Antwerp. Be. 
sides the influx of foreigners, the commerce with the interior was of great 
extent. The merchandize of Hainault, France, Burgundy, Cologne, and 
Cambray, was brought in'carts over land. It is said that 2500 vessels 
have laid before Antwerp at the same time. Various other statements are 
given for the purpose of showing the extent of its commerce, one of which 
is, that more business was transacted at Antwerp during one month, than 
at Venice within a period of two years, during the most active period of 
her commercial greatness. The population of Antwerp was about 200,000 
in the sixteenth century. 

The Exchange, a view of which is given in the cut, was built in the year 
1531. The dealings of persons of different nations on so extensive a scale 
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rendered such place of resort necessary ; and the interchange of goods natu 
rally led to bills of exchange, which were negotiated with the greatest advan 
tage to all parties at Antwerp. Of so much value was capital when employed 
in so gooda market, that complaints are made by some of the old writers of 
the Venetian and other merchants buying wool, cloth, and tin, on credit in 
England, and then selling. the goods in Flanders under prime cost; the 
interest which they received on putting out their money at usury before it 
became due affording an ample rate of profit on both transactions. The 
Antwerp Exchange was the first structure of the kind in Europe, and form- 
ed the model of the Exchanges of London and Amsterdam. It rests on 
pillars of blue marble, all of them carved, but each ina different style. 

The commerce of Antwerp continued in a state of high prosperity until 
near the middle of the sixteenth century, when it received a blow from which 
subsequent events did not permit it to recover. Charles V. having de- 
clared war against Francis I., the Low Countries were laid under heavy 
and oppressive contributions, which led to frequent revolts; and many per- 
sons left the country who were amongst the most industrious of its citizens. 
Afterwards the great contest took place against the power of Spain, in the 
course of which Antwerp was pillaged Gn 1567), and the northern provin- 
ces of the Netherlands threw off the tyrannical yoke of ‘that country ; but 
the southern provinces could not accomplish this object. Under a despo- 
tism like that of Philip, commerce could not prosper, and the merchants of 
Antwerp carried their persevering and industrious spirit to a freer and 
more congenial spot. Those who remained became beggars, and the coun- 
try endured the most oppressive treatment from its masters for a series of 
years. In 1585, Antwerp was attacked and pillaged by the Duke of 
Parma’s troops, after having stood a seige. Commanding the mouth of 
the Scheldt, they blocked up its harbors, and now commerce being com- 
pletely destroyed, Amsterdam began to rise on the ruins of the trade of 
Antwerp. By the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, it was stipulated by 
Spain and Holland that the navigation of the Scheldt should be closed, and 
under this deadly restriction the port of Antwerp continued until the occu- 
pation of the country by the French in 1794. It was Bonaparte’s inten- 
tion to have revived its commercial importance, and immense sums of 
money were expended in the construction of docks and other works; 
but after all, under French rule Antwerp became a military rather 
than a commercial depot. The population of the city, after the evacuation 
by the French, did not exceed 52,000 in 1816, but it now amounts, with 
the suburbs, to above 73,000. The treaty of Vienna declares that ‘the 
navigation of every river from its source to its mouth shall be free, subject 
only to certain duties which have hitherto been paid, and these depend on 
the tonnage and not on the nature of the cargo.” Under these favoring 
circumstances commerce is reviving, and the prospects of Antwerp are 
more encouraging than they have been for nearly three centuries. 
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PSP® PRES, or Ypern (for that is the Flemish name), is not now what 
Ve it was of old; but it is still a considerable town, and it retains 
Zé numerous memorials of its former greatness, in the public buildings 
with which it is crowded. It still ranks with Bruges and Ghent as one of 
the three chief towns of Flanders, and its population is believed to amount 
to about fifteen thousand inhabitants. It stands on a stream called the Yper, 
which flows through it from south to north, and then makes its way to the 
sea, into which it falls about midway between Dunkirk and Ostend. This 
stream descends from some grounds of very moderate elevation, a few miles 
from the town; the rest of the country around which is nearly a complete 
flat, like the greater part of the Netherlands. In this situation the town is 
seen from a considerable distance, and makes a handsome appearance as it. 
rises in the midst of the plain, with its embattled walls, and its throng of . 
spires. ‘I'he extent of the present walls 1s not quite four English miles, 
making a circle of about a mile and a quarter in diameter. ‘The surround- 
ing country is remarkably rich and beautiful, part of it bemg woodland, 
and the rest consisting of green meadows and corn-fields, everywhere 
interspersed with orchards, gardens, and villages. , 

The pride of Ypres is its Town Hall, which stands near the centre of the 
town in a largé open space, called the great market place. It is a mag- 
nificent building, surrounding a quadrangular space, measuring four hun- 
dred and sixty-two feet from east to west, and fifty m the opposite direction, 
here divided into two courts by a pile of building which crosses its centre. 
From the middle of the south front rises a lofty square tower, in which are 
a clock and bells, and which bears the appearance of being still more 
ancient than the rest of the building. ‘The erection of the hall is said to 
have been begun in 1342, and in popular tradition the work is attributed 
to the English, who certainly, however, were not in possession of the place 
either then or at any other period. The notion seems to have originated : 
merely in the great fame which the English had acquired in these parts by 
their warlike achievements, and which made them to be regarded as the 
authors of every thing wonderful. We have another vestige of this popu- 
lar veneration for the memory of the English, in the tradition which deduces 
the name of the city itself from the celebrated British warrior, called Iper, 
who is imagined to have built and colonized it. We do not know if there 
is any more truth than there usually is in these idle stories, in a statement 
which Antonius Sanderus makes respecting this Town Hall, in his splendid 
work entitled ‘ Flandria Illustrata.’’ He says that there never has been 
seen in it either a spider or a cobweb; and he accounts for the circum- 
stance, by imputing it, not to the superior dusting and scrubbing of his 
countrymen, but to some supposed quality of the wood. 

The city of Ypres, however, is more interesting on account of what it 
formerly was than for what it now is. It still contains some manufactures 
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of cloth, serges, ribands, and thread; but at one time its inhabitants appear 
to have formed the greatest manufacturing community in the world. A 
census of the population taken in 1842, made it amount to above two 
hundred thousand souls. Soon after this, however, its decline began. In 
a French edition of Ludovico Guicciardini’s ‘ Description of the Low 
Countries,” published at Antwerp, in 1609, itis remarked, that whensoever 
and in what quantity soever the rain of adversity had in former days fallen 
upon Ghent and Bruges, Ypres had always received some drops of it; and 
that this city, deed, being the weakest of the three, had often been 
severely punished, and obliged to pay the forfeit for misdeeds which the 
other two had committed. All these towns suffered both by the attacks of 
foreign enemies and by their own internal dissensions. ‘The middle of the 
fourteenth century was in the Netherlands, as in France and in England, 
the age of political convulsion—of the first considerable efforts, since the 
establishment of the feudal institutions, made by the body of the people, to 
throw off the oppressive yoke under which they were everywhere kept 
down. Some contemporary writers attribute these tumults of the common- 
alty to the improvement which had now taken place in their condition, as 
compared with that of their forefathers; and there can be no doubt that 
there is much truth in this representation. As long as the condition of the 
people was one of almost brutal destitution and misery, they submitted to 
be treated like the inferior animals; but as they gradually outgrew this 
absolute penury and helplessness, they became more indisposed to endure 
the oppression to which they were subjected, and began first to murmur 
against it, and then to attempt to throw it off. The attempt, as was to be 
expected, was not skillfully directed in the first instance, and was produc- 
tive of no immediate good effects; but it prepared the way for future and 
more successful struggles. It served at least as an example, and that once 
given, the rest followed of course. 

For this leading step in the onward march of civilization, we are mainl 
indebted to the citizens of Ypres and other Flemish towns. The cloth- 
weavers of these towns were the first commonalty in Hurope, who became, 
to a certain extent, independent of their feudal lords, and acquired a degree 
of inherent power and importance by means of manufactures and trade. 
They were accordingly the first to rise in extensive and formidable concert 
against the system of misrule by the grandees and lords of the soil which 
then universally prevailed. And from the Netherlands the movement was 
propagated into other countries. English liberty in particular is probably 
much indebted to these sturdy burghers. Edward III. brought over to 
England large numbers of these cloth-workers from the Netherlands, who, 
settling there, communicated to the laboring classes their own arts and 
habits of industry, and may also be supposed to have transmitted and 
diffused that new spirit of liberty which had principally mduced them to 
leave the land of their birth. Elizabeth also, long after, again increased 
the population of the island by opening her ports to those mechanics of the 
Low Countries who were driven abroad, in her day, by the tyrannical con- 
duct of the Spanish government of that province, as administered by the 
notorious Duke of Alva. | ! 

The first insurrection of the Flemings, however, against their princes, 
was, as we have observed, attended with very disastrous results to Ypres and 
the other towns, whose inhabitants engaged in it. ‘* Before the commence- 
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ment of these wars in Flanders,” says Froissart, in commencing his account 
of the attempt made by the people, in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, to restrain the oppressions of their governors, “ the country was 
so fertile, and everything in such abundance, that it was marvellous to see, 
and the inhabitants of the principal towns lived in very grand state.”” But 
the war laid all this prosperity waste. ‘The people,’ he says, “ were very 
murderous and cruel, and multitudes were slain or driven out of the 
country. ‘The country itself was so much ruined, that it was said a hun 

dred years would not restore it to the situation it was in before the war.” 


THE CASTLE OF EHRENBREITSTEIN. 


\ N the right bank of the Rhine, upon the summit of a rocky hill, direct- 
ly opposite to the city of Coblentz, stands the castle of Hhrenbreitstem 

SY (‘the broad stone of honor’). It is now one of the strongest for- 
tresses in Europe, both in respect of its natural position, and its artificial 
defences. It was originally a Roman camp, was renovated in 1160, and 
afterwards repaired and enlarged by the Elector John, Margrave of Baden, 
who dug a well of the depth of 280 feet, which was afterwards sunk 800 
feet further. During the revolutionary war, the castle was exposed to 
many hazards. General Marceau blockaded it for a month when the French 
army first passed the Rhine, in September, 1795. It was twice blockaded 
in 1796, and cannonaded the second time from the neighboring heights of 
Pfaffendorf and Arzheim, without sustaining any injury. The French got 
possession of the height of Rellenkopf, but without any further success, and 
the retreat of General Jourdan obliged them to raise the siege. It was 
again blockaded in 1797 by the French General Hoche, who kept it so till 
the peace of Léoben; and in 1798 it was once more blockaded by the 
_ French, whilst the Congress of Radstadt was sitting, and was reduced to 
such a state of famine, that the defenders are said to have lived, among 
other things, upon cats and horse-flesh; cats being sold at three francs 
each, and horse-flesh at a franc per pound. In spite of the exertions of 
the commandant, Colonel Faber, and his earnest representations to the 
Congress, the castle was left to its fate, and finally surrendered to the 
French in January, 1799. The French blew up and otherwise destroyed 
great part of the works; and the accompanying view shows it in the state to 
which it was reduced by them. The convention of Paris at the termination 
of the war, in 1815, determined to reéstablish the fortifications, and 
Ehrenbreitstein, with the adjoining fortifications of the Chartreuse and 
Petersberg, is now the most important fortress of the German frontier. 
The ancient monastery of the Chartreuse commands the approaches from 
Mayence and Hundsruch; Petersberg, those of Tréves and Cologne; and 
Ehrenbreitstein, the Rhine and the road from Nassau. ‘The form and 
durability of the new works have been much admired. They have been 
constructed from the plans of Montalembert and Carnot, and the castle has 
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received the official name of ‘ Fort Frederic-William,”’ in honor of the 
King of Prussia. The works are shown to visitors, on their obtaining per- 
mission of the commandant. 

The view from the summit of the castle is a very rich and extensive one 
Before you is Coblentz, its bridge of boats, and its two islands on the Rhine; 
behind it, the village and the beautiful ruins of the Chartreuse, upon a hill 
covered with vines and fruit-trees. The scope of the view embraces more 
than thirty towns and villages. ‘The Rhine’ flows majestically beneath it, 
and is here at about the widest part of its course. The space of about 120 
miles between Mayence and Cologne, in which Coblentz stands midway, is 
that where the Rhine is broadest, and jts scenery the most picturesque. 
The view of this old castle naturally leads us to reflect on the degree in 

which modern Europe has ceased to resemble the classic ages in which 
Ehrenbreitstein was founded, or the feudal ages to which so much of its 
history belongs. It still bears the name of “the broad stone of honor,” 
though many say that the days of honor have passed away with the days of 
chivalry. Butaif honor, in these times, has become rather a synonymous 
term for honesty and good faith, than the fantastic touchstone of chivalry, 
we have gained greatly by the change. 


DOVER CASTLE. 


fT the south-eastern corner of England, upon the summit of a chalk 
{\ cliff from 350 to 400 feet in height, and at the distance of about 

OX twenty-one miles from the opposite coast of France, stands Dover 
Castle. The town of Dover has been built to the west of; and immediately 
below it. The antiquity of the castle very far exceeds that of the town; 
and all the latter contains worthy of remark is of modern date. Itis, how- 
ever, generally known as the key to the Continent, and as possessing a very 
complete artificial harbor. ‘The coasts of Sussex and Kent, as well as the 
opposite coast of France, are without natural harbors; but as a proof how 
far art has supplied this want, the harbors of Dover and Ramsgate, among 
others, may be referred to, “rr it 

The fortifications of the castle are of different epochs, Roman, Saxon, 

Norman, and of later date. The watchtower (an octagonal building), the 
parapet, the peculiar-form of the ditch, all exhibit the hand of the Roman 
architect; and there is no doubt that the Romans had here one of their 
stationary posts, or walled encampments. ‘The foundations of the watch 

tower are laid in a bed of clay, which was the usual practice with the 
Roman masons ;. and it is built with a stalactical composition instead of 
stone, intermixed with courses of Roman tiles. The watch-tower and the 
ancient church are the only remaining buildings within the Roman fortress. 
What the precise origin of this church was is not known, but it was conse- 
‘erated to Christian worship by St. Augustine when he was in England in 
the sixth century. 
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The Saxons extended the groundwork of the Roman fortress, and erected 
a fortress differmg materially from that of the Romans, as it consisted 
merely of perpendicular sides without parapets, surrounded by deep ditches. 
In the centre of the old Saxon works is the keep, which is, however, of 
Norman origin, the foundation having been laid in 1153. It is a massy 
square edifice, the side on the south-west being 103 feet; that on the north- 
west 108 feet : and the other two 123 fect each. The ‘north turret, of the 
keep is 95 feet above the ground, which is 873 feet above the level of the 
sea. “The view from it, in a clear day, comprises the North Foreland, 
Ramsgate pier, the Isle of Thanet, the valley of Dover, and the towns of 
Calais and Boulogne, with the intermediate French coast. The rest of the 
fortifications are, for the most part, of Norman origin, but present the 
altered and improved appearance which has been given them by a succes- 
sion of repairs for a course of centuries. 

During the French Revolution it was considered important to secure and 
defend Dover Castle as a military station. Fifty thousand pounds were 
voted for this purpose; and miners and other laborers were employed to 
excavate the rock for purposes of defence, and to cast up additional mounds 
and ramparts. Extensive barracks were "excavated in the solid rock, by 
which accommodations were provided for a garrison of three or four thow- 
sand men. ‘The subterranean rooms and passages are shown to visitors, 
upon an order of the military commandant. being obtained. ‘There is an 
armory in the keep; and many ancient curiosities are to be scen here, 
among which is Queen Hlizabeth’s pocket-pistol, a beautiful piece of brass 
ordnance presented to Hlizabeth by the States of Holland, as a token of 
respect for the assistance she afforded them against Spain. It is tw enty- 
four feet long, and bears a Dutch inscription, of which the following is a 


translation :— 
“ O’er hill aie dale I throw my ball; 
Breaker, my name, of mound and wall.” 


In Lyon’s History of Dover, in two volumes quarto, or in a smaller work 
published by William Batcheller at Dover, may be found the detailed his- 
tory of this castle, one remarkable event in which is, that on the 21st of 
August, 1625, it was surprised and wrested from the King’s garrison by a 
merchant of Dover, named Blake, with only ten of his townsmen, who kept 
possession of it for the Parliament, and effectually resisted the King’s 
troops: It is also worth notice, that on the 7th of January, 1785, Dr. 
Jefferies and M. Blanchard embarked in a balloon from the castle heights, 
and having crossed the channel in safety, descended in the forest of 
Guisnes in France. 

To the west of Dover, opposite the castle, is the celebrated Shakspeare 
cliff, described in the tragedy of King Lear. It is 350 feet high, and 
almost perpendicular. The late Sir Walter Scott, when at Dover a few 
years since on his road to Paris, said to a eentleman who was speaking to 
him of this cliff: “‘Shakspeare was a lowland man, and I am a highland 
man; it is therefore natural that he should make much more of this chalk cliff 
than T can do, who live among the black mountains of Scotland.” The 
fact is that the cliffis remarkable for its form, but is by no means so awful 
or majestic as might be supposed, after reading King Lear. 
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f% USTRALIA—the Southern Land—is the name now given to that 
W\7 great Island-continent formerly called New Holland, lying between 
Jes, the parallels of 10° and 40° south latitude, and those of 112° and 
154° east longitude from Greenwich. ‘The extreme length of the island 
from east to west is about 2500 miles, and its utmost breadth from north 
to south is about 2000 miles, the mean length and breadth being each 
some 500 miles less. The coast line is indented upon the north by the 
deep Gulf of Carpentaria, and upon the south by the great Australian 
Bight. The distance between the northern and southern shores at these 
opposite indentations is something more than a thousand miles. ‘The whole 
island has a superficial area of between three and four millions of square 
miles ; and may be stated, with sufficient accuracy for general purposes, to 
be equal in extent to the United States or the whole of Europe. 

For a great part of its circumference, the island is surrounded by 
almost continuous ranges of mountains or highlands, in no place attaining a 
very considerable altitude, and for long distances consisting of elevated 
plateaus, or table-lands, with isolated peaks and detached chains springing 
above the general level. There is, however, along all these chains a con- 
tinuous height of land or water-shed which is never broken through, and 
which never recedes to any very great distance from the coast. The 
inhabitable portions of the island are limited to the slopes of these mountains 
and the space between them and the coast. The width of this habitable 
belt, in those parts which have been explored and settled, is from two to 
three hundred miles; but is probably much less in the remainder of the 
island. The interior consists wholly of an immense depressed plain, more 
hopelessly barren and uninhabitable than the desert of Sahara. Australia 
therefore presents a smaller proportion of habitable territory than either of 
the other great divisions of the globe. 

This great interior desert has probably never been traversed by the foot 
of man; and only two or three expeditions have ever penetrated far into its 
depths. ‘The farthest point attained was by Captain Sturt in 1844. He 
made his way some four hundred miles beyond the habitable limits, which 
brought him very nearly into the geographical centre of the island. This 
he found occupied by an immense plain covered with ridges of drifting 
sand, often rising to the height of eighty or a hundred feet, and stretching 
away in either direction as far as the eye could reach. In isolated spots 
grew a few solitary tufts of grass, the necessary moisture for whose suste- 
nance was supplied by infrequent thunder showers. Permanent water 
there was none, and the sand was heated to such a degree that a match 
dropped upon it became instantly ignited. ‘The thermometer on one occa- 
sion rose to 153° in the coolest place to be found. In the midst of this 
sterile tract was a desert of still deeper gloom, which was traced for a dis- 
tance of eighty miles in one direction, and thirty-five miles in the other. 
Its surface was paved with a solid bed of dark ironstone, upon which the 
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horses’ hoofs rung as upon a metallic floor, but left not the least impression, 
and in which not the slightest trace of water or vegetation was found. 

Mr. Leichardt, a German naturalist, succeeded in penetrating from the 
settlements on the eastern coast through the unexplored interior to the 
northern side of the island; but his course only led him along the skirts of 
the great central desert; yet more than once even here he was saved from 
perishing from thirst by followig the flight of the bronze-winged pigeon 
directing its course to some solitary water-hole. In 1846 he set out on a 
new journey, intending to pass from the east through the central desert to 
the little colony on the western shore. The journey was expected to occupy 
two and a half years. In April, 1848, a letter was received from him 
written upon the verge of habitation, since which time his fate is unknown ; 
but he doubtless perished long ago in the great desert. 

When it was ascertained that no rivers from the interior reached the sea- 
coast it was supposed that a great inland lake existed which received the 
central waters; and that navigable streams would be discovered, leading 
into the interior. This opinion was apparently supported by the fact that 
one river at least, the Victoria, poured a large current directly into the 
interior ; but Captain Sturt traced its course, and instead of augmenting in 
size, it decreased as he followed it down, dwindling into a succession of 
water-holes, and was finally lost among the barren sands. 

The mountain chains of which mention has been made, constitute the 
leading feature in the physical geography of Australia, determining as they 
do the character of its river-system, and consequently the whole character 
of the country. The principal of these ranges runs in a general north and 
south course along the eastern shore of the island. ‘The name of the 
Australian Cordilleras has been proposed for this whole cham; but at 
present it is known by different names in different parts of its course. It 
attains its greatest altitude near the southern extremity, where Mount 
Kosciusko, the highest peak, rises to the height of 6500 feet, an elevation 
equal to that of Mount Washington in our White Mountains. ‘This part of 
the range is called the White Mountains, and though not covered with per- 
petual snow, is elevated enough to feel the affluents of the Murray River, 
almost the only Australian stream, which has running water at all times. 
As this range of mountains goes northward towards the equator, its height 
diminishes until at its northern extremity it is merely a chain of slight hills. 
This great eastern chain is not, however, a continuous ridge, but for a con- 
siderable part of its course a succession of broad plateaus and elevated 
table-lands, from which spring separate peaks and minor ranges, sometimes 
running parallel to and sometimes at various angles with its general course. 
There is a well-defined height of land or water-shed, which is nowhere 
broken through, and maintains a, nearly uniform distance of eighty or a 
hundred miles from the shore. Great spurs frequently shoot out from the 
main range, running down to the sea-coast on the one side, or striking off 
toward the interior on the other. 

Farther west a smaller chain leaves the southern coast, but after a course 
of a few hundred miles ig lost in the central desert. The western and 
northern shores are in like manner furnished with chains running parallel 
to their course, as laid down on the map. These, however, are less elevated 
than the eastern chain; but like that present a continuous water-shed at no 
great distance from the coast. The southern coast only is destitute of this 
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bounding ridge; and here, for a great portion of its extent, the great cen 
tral desert appears to extend down to the sea-shore. 

As the mountains in which the Australian streams take their rise are so 
near the coast, the rivers have but a short course, and are mostly incapable 
of navigation. Few of them, indeed, are navigable twenty miles from their 
mouths. And as the mountains mostly fall far below the line of perpetual 
snow, the rivers are fed merely by the rains, and consequently vary greatly 
in the amount of water. The large maps of Australia are marked with a 
network of rivers, conveying the idea of a country abundantly watered. 
But there the actual presence of water is not at all essential to the existence 
of a river; all that is involved is, a channel down which water has flowed, 
or may flow. A river, except in seasons of flood, is generally a mere suc- 
cession of water-holes, at the bottom of a deep ravine, sometimes connected 
by a scanty stream, and sometimes entirely insolated; and in times of 
drought even these disappear altogether. So too what are laid down on 
the maps as lakes, are but valleys filled with soft mud, growing more and 
more moist toward the centre, where water may perhaps exist. 

The settled portions of Australia occupying the same general position in 
south latitude that we do in north, their seasons are the reverse of our own. 
New Year’s day falls in midsummer, and the Dog-days come at Christmas, 
to the great detriment of young Australian poets, who can make no use of 
the stock phrases of ‘‘ rosy May,’’ ** bleak December,” “‘ Christmas fires,”’ 
and the like. 

The latitude of the colonies corresponds to that of Florida, the Carolinas, 
and Virginia, but the temperature and productions are varied more by 
position and elevation than by latitude. The daily range of the thermometer 
is greater than with us; but the annual range of the mean temperature is 
much less. Thus, at Sydney, though the thermometer sometimes rises to 
118°, the mean temperature during the summer months is but 67°, and that 
of the winter months is 57°. In this respect the climate approximates to 
that of Italy. The climate of Australia is beyond all doubt one of the most 
salubrious and healthful in the world, and is extremely favorable to physical 
and intellectual vigor. Owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, the 
absence of marshes, and of rank vegetation, those intermittent fevers and 
agues are utterly unknown, which ‘do so shake from their propriety’’ the 
settlers in most new countries; and the inhabitants sleep in the open air 
with the most absolute impunity. 

The soil presents some singular anomalies, especially in respect to the 
distribution of the fertile portions. In other countries the fertile tracts lie 
usually in masses, and generally along the courses of the rivers. In 
Australia they occur in insolated patches, and most frequently upon the 
sides and summits of the hills. These fertile tracts are continually inter- 
sected by broad plains, the soil of which is too light for cultivation, though 
forming the most admirable pasturage in the world, or by barren tracts 
furrowed by ravines, and clothed with scrub, entirely destitute of value. 
The best authorities assure us that of the land worth occupying, not more 
than one-third is fit for cultivation; the remaining two-thirds being only 
available for pasture-grounds. 

The productiveness of the land adapted for agricultural purposes is very 
great, and the range of available productions is wide. With few exceptions 
the trees, fruits, vegetables, and cerealia of the temperate zone flourish, 
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besides many of those belonging to those tropical regions farthest removed * 
from the equator. ‘This is the more remarkable, because every thing of 
the kind is exotic. 

When Australia was taken possession of by the European race, scarcely 
half a century ago, it was by far the most destitute of natural productions 
of any habitable land on the globe. No species of grain was known to the 
natives; not a single fruit worthy of note grew wild; not an edible root of 
any value was produced. ‘The only game was the shy kangaroo, and a few 
species of birds; domestic animals were unknown ; and the only carnivorous 
animal was the dingo or native dog. 

In some districts, especially upon the seaward slope of the hills, where 
there is an accumulation of moisture, the forests present something of a 
tropical character; lofty trees spread their umbrageous branches about, 
with great cable-like creepers climbing from tree to tree, forming an almost 
impervious mass. But the prevalent native tree is the “‘ gum-tree.”” These 
trees usually stand wide apart, their bare stems covered with ragged bark 
like worn-out matting. The leaves are few and scattered, so that they 
afford but little shade. They spread over the most barren and rocky 
ground, where there is apparently not a particle of soil. The ground is 
destitute of underbrush, but scattered around on the brown surface are old 
decayed branches and trunks often blackened by fire, with which also the 
still living trees are frequently scarred. This is “ the Bush’’—the scene 
of so much wild romance and startling adventure in the early days of the 
colony. ) 

But the “ Plains’’ are the characteristic feature of Australia. These are 
open park-like intervals, where the gum-trees stand singly or in clumps, 
and the undulating ground is covered with rich and luxuriant grass. These 
plains sometimes stretch away for hundreds of miles, over the broad plateaus 
and table-lands, or are broken by rocky ranges, and end in deep gullies. 
Over these plains the stockman drives his herds, or the shepherd his flocks, 
for days or weeks, without meeting any serious interruption to his progress, 
or without failure of the pasturage except in seasons of drought. These 
plains are the feeding-places of those mighty herds of cattle and horses, 
and those vast droves of sheep, ‘‘ of noble race, whose feet’’—gso runs the 
old Spanish saying—‘‘ turn all they touch to gold.”? Those plains are 
the sources of wealth to Australia, more permanent, and perhaps not less 
valuable than her new-found gold-deposits. 

Captain Dirk Hartog, of the good ship Endracht, of Amsterdam, landed 
upon the western shore of Australia, Oct. 25th, 1616, as we learn from an 
inscription upon a plate of pewter which was found on the spot in 1801. 
This, as far as is certainly known, was the first time that any European 
had set foot on the Island. The Hollanders took the lead in exploring the 
shores, and gave to the island the name of New Holland; but the expedi- 
tion sent out by the Dutch East India Company to examine the country, 
with a view to colonization, reported that it was the ‘‘ abode of howling evil 
spirits,’ a country of “ barren coasts, shallow water, islands thinly peopled 
by cruel, poor and brutal natives, and of very little use to the Company.” 
Subsequent navigators of all nations concurred in this evil report of the 
land, and the tide of emigration was directed toward America. 

The colonization of Australia by the British stands in close connection 
with that war which lost them the Thirteen American Colonies. That out- 
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let for the banishment of their criminal population being closed, it became 
a great problem how to get rid of the annual accumulation of roguery. 
Cook had recently made some explorations in Australia, and it was finally 
resolved to make the island a penal colony. .The first convict fleet sailed 
on the 13th of May, 1787, and reached. Botany Bay, which had been 
selected as the site a the settlement, on the 20th of the following January. 

This ‘ goodly company’ of patriots ‘“¢ who left their country for their 
country’s good,”’ consisted of 565 men, 192 women, under the charge of a 
military fone of about 200 men, with whom were 40 women, the wives of 
the soldiers. It was at once found that Botany Bay was an unsuitable 
place for the settlement, and it was formed at a distance of about 18 miles, 
upon the spot where now stands the city of Sydney. Botany Bay, however, 
long continued to be the popular name given to the whole penal colony. 

The colony commenced under most unfavorable auspices. No agriculturist 
had been sent to teach the cultivation of the soil t those London pick- 
pockets whose only harvest-field had been the pockets of their neighbors. 
The very supply of mechanics was left to the chances of the previous pursuits 
of the criminals; and as it happened, there were in all but a dozen car- 
penters, and but one bricklayer; and not a single mechanic with skill 
enough to erect a corn-mill. Such were the “ Pilgrim Fathers’ of Australia. 

Tn one thing they were fortunate. If the island was destitute of natural 
productions, there were also no warlike natives to dispute the possession with 
them. ‘The aborigines were few; they cultivated no soil, built no huts, 
possessed no ornaments of gold and silver, and knew not the use of metals. 
Their dwellings consisted merely of a few bits of thick bark peeled from 
the trees and set upright, as a protection from the wind; a fire was built 
in front of the open side, and their habitation was complete. Such a hut 
was called a gunyah. 

Their weapons were the club, the spear—they do not seem to have been 
acquainted with the bow—and the boomerang. ‘This last weapon is pecu- 
liar to the aborigines of Australia, and its mode of action is a puzzle to 
mathematicians. It is simply a crooked piece of hard wood, three feet 
long and three inches broad, pointed at each end, the concave side a quarter 
of an inch thick, the convex side made sharp. ‘The native takes it by one 
end, and flings it sickle-wise with his hand, when it of course revolves as 
though upon an axis. If he wishes to strike an object at a distance, he 
flings it toward the ground, as a boy does a flat stone upon the water, to 
make it ‘‘skip.”? And justso the boomerang goes skipping to its mark. 
If he wishes to throw it so that it shall fall at his own feet, he flings it ata 
particular angle up into the air; away goes the boomerang whizzing and 
whirling in ascending curves, until all at once it turns short round and flies 
back directly to its master. And so, by altering the angle at which it is 
thrown, the weapon strikes at any point behind him. In like manner, the 
boomer: ang may be thrown around an intervening object, actualizing, in a 
fashion, the old joke of the crooked gun. to shoot around a corner. The 
weapon is useless in the hands of a European, being quite as likely to 
strike the thrower as the object aimed at; but in the hands of a native it 
is a formidable missile, striking from the most unsuspected direction, in 
spite of any defense. You sit unconcernedly behind a rock or tree, think- 
ing yourself safe from an attack in the rear; but the boomerang doubles 
the corner, andis upon you. That innocent-looking native, walking off with 
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his back to you, may be at the instant taking aim at you with the inevitable 
back-flying boomerang. It doubtless originated from the necessity, in 
hunting the kangaroo, that the shy animal should not see his assailant; but 
it is singular that so barbarous a people should have invented such a 
weapon. 

The aborigines of Australia possess a physical appearance different from 
any other race ; or rather compounded of many.  'l’o the black color of the 
African, they add the straight, silky hair of the Malay, and the lean, long 
limbs of the Hindoo, while their language bears a remarkable affinity with 
that of the North American Indians. Theyseemed to be entirely destitute 
of any form of government or chieftainship, and to be merely an aggregation 
of separate families. Though possessing no fixed habitations, their migra- 
tions were confined within narrow limits, no family apparently exceeding 
fifty or sixty miles in their wanderings. Their numbers were small, never 
probably amounting to more than. a hundred thousand souls. This paucity 
arose less from wars among themselves, than from the incapacity of the 
country for their support. Nothing came amiss to their omniverous appe- 
tites; worms and slugs were as little distasteful to them as oysters and 
shrimps are to us; and the larvee of insects constituted a dainty dish. So 
feeble a race, of course, melted away before the rough convicts and settlers, 
who shot them down with as little scruple as so many kangaroos; and the 
are now almost extinct. The few attempts made to instruct them in the 
arts of civilized life, have proved utter failures. 

The colony, at first, was unsuccessful enough ; and was more than once 
reduced to the verge of starvation, being dependent for food upon supplies 
from the parent country. About six months after the first settlement, it is 
recorded, as a great calamity, that two bulls and four cows, the major part 
of the stock of neat cattle, had escaped into the bush, and could not be 
recovered—a loss, however, which subsequent events proved to be an 
immense gain. A O20 

We can not detail the miseries of the first few years of the colony; and 
of its moral and social state, it is sufficient to say that, eighteen years after 
its foundation, the current coin of the capital was rum, and that of the 
births two-thirds were illegitimate. The government was conducted at the 
Colonial Office in England, with that blundering, official stolidity, which has 
always been characteristic of British administration abroad; the result of 
which has been, and will be, that no sooner does a colony begin to feel its 
strength, than it seeks to become independent of the parent state. In the 
meantime free settlers began to arrive in Australia, to whom grants of 
Jand and conyict labors were made, in proportion to the amount of capital 
they brought with them; these convicts being fed and clothed by the 
crown. 

We must, however, glance for a moment at the system pursued in refer- 
ence to the public lands, as this furnishes the key to the whole character 
of Australian emigration. In 1831 the free grants of land were discon- 
tinued, and the lands were ordered to be sold. The price was first fixed at 
five shillings an acre ; and a considerable body of emigrants were attracted, 
of that class who were desirous of living on their own land. These, of 
course, brought their families, and scattered themselves over the colony, 
wherever they could find land upon which to settle. 

-In the course of time, the theory was propounded that it was desirable 
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to concentrate the population, and to effect this the price of land was raised 
to a minimum of twelve, and subsequently of twenty shillings an acre; and 
the quantity put up for sale at a time largely imcreased, with the avowed 
object of preventing the purchase of land by any persons except large cap- 
italists. A further object was to keep the great body of emigrants in the 
condition of laborers and servants, in order that by competition the price 
of labor might be kept down. ‘This is perhaps the solitary instance in 
modern times when legislation has been framed with the avowed object of 
reducing the price of labor. A portion of the sum derived from the sale 
of lands was appropriated to giving a free passage to emigrants who were 
approved by the Colonial Office at home, and whose competition in the 
labor market, on their arrival in Australia, would tend to keep down the 
price. Thus the landholder, who paid an exorbitant price for his land, 
had the sum refunded to him by way of cheapened labor. 

But it was soon discovered that the great body of land in Australia, 
though not adapted to cultivation, was the finest in the world for pasturing 
cattle and sheep. We have mentioned the grief occasioned by the loss of 
a great part of the cattle, in 1788. Seven years afterward it was reported 
by the natives that cattle had been seen grazing on the plains in the interior ; 
an expedition was sent to investigate the matter; and sixty animals were 
found feeding in a single herd, the produce of the lost beasts. This was 
the origin of the immense herds of cattle which now cover the Australian 

lains. 

; About the same time John M‘Arthur, who had come out as an officer in 
the army, happened to observe that the hairy wool of a few Indian sheep 
which had been imported, became much finer among the rich pastures of 
the plains. He was a man of far-reaching views, great energy, and 

indomitable courage. The discovery did not lie idle, and he devoted him- 

self, in the midst of the ridicule of the colony, to improving the breed of 

sheep. At this time the exportation of merinos from Spain was strictly for- 

bidden, and severely punished ; but in 1803 M‘Arthur visited England and 

succeeded in obtaining a few pure merinos from the flock of George III. 

From these have sprung those countless flocks of sheep which in less than 

half a century have made Australia the greatest wool-growing country in 

the world. 

The introduction of flocks and herds was destined to effect a great change 
in Australian society. The saying of one of the early governors, that there 
were only two classes of inhabitants in Australia—convicts, and those who 
ought to have been convicted—had ceased to be true. The number of free 
emigrants greatly exceeded that of the convicts; and of the ‘‘ emancipists”’ 
not a few retrieved their characters in the new circumstances in which they 
were placed. 

The British Government, with its usual wrong-headedness, set itself 
seriously to work to neutralize the blessings which nature, ever bountiful, waa 
so freely proffering to the superabundant agricultural population of the mother 
country. ‘The price which had been fixed upon land, was of course fax 
beyond its value for pastoral purposes. But to reduce the price would put 
it in the power of large numbers of persons, with limited means to purchase. 
A most complicated system of leasing the grazing lands was then adopted, 
by which persons of considerable capital only could occupy the lands for 
pasturage. These pastoral occupants—in Australia called squatters—in 
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course of time became the leading interest in the colony; and gradually 
absorbed a great share of the labor, in the shape of shepherds and stockmen. 
In the eyes of the new aristocracy, the great end and aim of the Australian 
colonies was to produce cattle and sheep—the character of the men and 
women produced was of no importance. Their beaw ideal of a laborer was 
an able-bodied, unmarried man, from an agricultural county, humble, 
ignorant, and strong, and the Colonial Office adapted their measures to 
supply just this class of emigrants. The consequence was that except the 
utterly destitute among the laboring classes, few went to Australia, and 
the better classes of emigrants made their way to America. Emigration 
by families, in particular, was strongly discouraged. 

The consequence was what might have been anticipated. From the 
orginal constitution of the colony as a penal settlement, there was of course 
a large preponderance of males. The new emigration kept up this dispro- 
portion by bringing over only single men, and married couples without chil- 
dren. In the course of time a great demand sprung up for female serv- 
ants; and this was sought to be met by sending over shiploads of young 
women, who were landed at Sydney, unprotected and without means of 
finding their way to those rural districts where their labor was required. 
Thus, by a complication of errors, Australian society was undergoing a two- 
fold process of demoralization. In the rural districts the men were lapsing 
into barbarism from lack of female influence, and in the cities the female 
population were falling into ruin for want of protection. 

Government, of course, had quite other things to attend to than to attempt 
to remedy a social evil like this. And it was reserved for a private indi- 
vidual, and that a woman, to develop a scheme of colonization adapted to 
Australia. We will therefore devote a few paragraphs to the career of this 
benefactor of this colony. 

Sometime in the early years of the present century, the home of William 
Jones, a sturdy Northamptonshire yeoman, was gladdened by the birth of a 
daughter. The girl grew up tall and vigorous, with that fine physical devel- 
opment in which our American women are so deficient—a sound mind ina 
sound body. At the age of twenty she was married to Alexander Chisholm, 
an officer in the East Indian army, whom two years after she accompanied 
to India. Here her sympathies were aroused by the condition of the 
daughters of the soldiers, exposed to the twofold pollutions of the barracks 
and of heathendom. Feeling with her was the parent of action, and she 
proceeded to establish and superintend a school of industry for their benefit, 
which has grown up into an extensive orphan institution, though her own 
labors were transferred to a wider sphere. 

In 1838 the health of her husband became impaired, and he was advised 
to visit the more genial climate of Australia, with his wife and young chil- 
dren. The colony was now passing into the second stage of its develop- 
ment, and from a penal settlement becoming a colony of freemen. The 
attention of Mrs. Chisholm was soon directed to the unhappy condition of 
the young women whom Government had sent out as emigrants; who in a 
strange country, ignorant and unprotected, were exposed to the most deadly 
perils. But the little she could personally do for their benefit only showed 
her how much remained to be done. What could she do—a woman and a 
stranger? Yet the work was forced upon her by influences from without 
and impulses from within. ‘‘ When I leard,” she writes, ‘of a poor girl 
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suffering distress, and losing her reputation in consequence, I felt that 1 
was not clear of her sin; for I did not do all I could to prevent it.” 

Now came the solemn season of Lent, when the Romish church, of which 
she is a member, so affectingly commemorates the voluntary humiliation of 
‘him who though he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor; ”’ and the 
associations of the season pressed her task upon her mind. At length 
came Haster Sunday, when her church celebrates the finished work of 
redemption ; and upon that day she writes, ‘‘ 1 was enabled upon the altar 
of our Lord to make an offering of my talents to the Lord who gave them. - 
I promised to know neither country nor creed, but to try to serve all justly 
and impartially. I asked only to be enabled to keep these poor girls from 
being tempted by their need to mortal sin: and resolved that, to accom- 
plish this, I would in every way sacrifice my feelings—surrender all com- 
fort, and wholly devote myself to the work I had in hand.” 

For all the encouragement she at first received, she might as well have 
been a prophet in the old Hebrew times. But though wearied she was not 
disheartened. ‘The codperation of Government seemed essential to any 
effectual result. Sir George Gipps, the Governor, was an obstinate, self- 
conceited, haughty man; yet not without certain personal good qualities: the 
very counterpart of those colonial governors who drove our fathers to insur- 
rection. At last, after repeated and urgent solicitations he was induced to 
grant an interview to Mrs. Chisholm. ‘I had expected, ”’ he afterward 
said, ‘to have seen an old lady in white cap and spectacles, who would have 
talked to me about my soul. I was amazed when my aid introduced a 
handsome stately young woman, who proceeded to reason the question, as 
if she thought her reason and experience worth as much as mine.”’ ‘The 
Governor was slow to be convinced even bythe arguments of a “ handsome 
stately young woman;’’ but upon receiving a guaranty that Government 
should be put to no expense, he granted her the occupancy of a little wooden 
building, used as a government storehouse. She soon found that to exercise 
any adequate superintendence over the charge which surrounded her, she 
must herself occupy the premises. Her husband had been meanwhile 
recalled to India, but had feared to take with him his young family ; and 
she took possession of a vacant room, seven feet square, infested with rats. 
Sickness among the emigrants compelled her to send her own three children 
away; but she courageously kept her post. 

It was no part of Mrs. Chisholm’s plan to found an alms-house. When 
she opened her ‘‘ Home of Protection”? there were at Sydney 600 young 
women unprovided with work; while all through the colony there was the 
most urgent demand for their labor ; but those who wished to work, and 
those who desired their labor were ata distance from each other. Her pur- 
pose was simply to make herself acquainted with both parties, and to bring 
them together. Having, by means of circulars, ascertained the locations 
where labor was wanted, she undertook to convoy parties to these places. 
Her plan succeeded. Journey after journey added to her means of infor- 
mation. The settlersin ‘the Bush’? came to her assistance, and supplied 
sustenance and transport for her parties. The public inns refused pay for 
shelter for her chargers and food for herself ; so that her personal expenses 
durmg her journeys, for seven years, were actually less than ten dollars. 

It was not long before she saw that it was not necessary to confine her 
services to female emigrants. Fathers, husbands, sons and brothers asked 
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to be allowed to accompany her parties; and thus her journeys became 
longer, and her parties larger, until on one occasion a company of 240 
persons were under her charge, “ bushing it,”” some on foot, some in drays, 
she herself leading the way on horseback, acting as guide, purveyor, and 
director. One of these expeditions occupied five weeks, of which three 
weeks were spent in “ the Bush.” 

Emigrants often arrived ignorant of the manners and customs of the 
colony, liable to imposition from their own ignorance or the trickery of 
employers. For their benefit she opened a registry-office for servants and 
laborers, with a printed form, specifying all the essential poimts of agree- 
ment, to be signed in duplicate by each party. Employers were frequently 
unwilling to advance the sums necessary to transport the emigrants to their 
fields of labor. In hundreds of cases, Mrs. Chisholm advanced the needed 
sums, sometimes amounting to £40 for a single party; and all that she 
ever lost by this means was £16. During the seven years she spent in 
the colony she was thus the means of settlmg 11,000 individuals. 

A scheme of colonization gradually grew up in the mind of Mrs. Chis- 
holm, based upon a keen insight into human nature, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the wants of the colonies. All experience has shown that it is not 
good for man, or woman either, to be alone ; and that a virtuous society can 
be reared only upon the basis of the family state. Her published reports 
contain many instances, half-sad, half-ludicrous, of the anxiety of the better 
part of the settlers for virtuous wives, and of the impossibility of their 
obtaining them. ‘The anxious question of the stockman,‘‘ When they were 
to have a Governor who would attend to matters of importance like that?” 
embodied more wisdom than the Colonial Office was aware of. Something 
else is requisite for a flourishing state than fat cattle and fine wooled sheep. 
With practical good sense Mrs. Chisholm thus hits the nail on the head: 
‘To supply flockmasters with good shepherds is a good work; to supply 
those shepherds with good wives is a better. ‘I'o give the shepherd a good 
wife is to make a gloomy, miserable hut a cheerful, contented home. ‘To 
introduce married females into the interior is to make the squatters’ stations 
fit abodes for Christian men. . . . All the clergy you can dispatch, all 
the schoolmasters you can appoint, all the churches you can build, and all 
the books you can export, will never do much good, without ‘ God’s police’ 
— wives and little children.’’ But seeing all this, she also saw that sending 
out female emigrants, as Government had done, like so much merchandize 
to supply the matrimonial market, would not remedy the evil. ‘The only 
feasible means of removing the disparity between the sexes, was to send 
out emigrants in families. ‘To organize a scheme of family emigration, 
Mrs. Chisholm, accompanied by her husband, who had now rejoined her, 
and family, left Australia for England, in 1846, bearing with her the warm- 
est good-will of colonists of every class. , 

Immediately upon her arrival in England, she set herself resolutely to 
her task. ‘The modest house which her circumstances allowed her to select 
for a home was crowded by those seeking for information on the subject of 
emigration. Government even so far relaxed from its official dignity as to 
ask information and advice from her. In the course of a year or two she 
had organized her plan, and had enlisted powerful support in its favor. 
This plan was to establish a Family Colonization Loan Society, the object 
of which was to assist families of good character to emigrate. If necessary, 
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the Society undertook to advance a certain portion of the requisite expense 
of passage; but the main assistance rendered was that more needed than 
money, advice as what to do and how to doit. The Society undertook to 
charter ships, see to it that the accommodations and supplies were of a 
proper character, and that the emigrants should be so brought together in 
groups, before setting out, that they might render each other mutual aid 
and assistance. ‘This scheme was brought forward in May, 1850. In 
September of that year the first ship was dispatched by the Society, which 
has since been followed by four others, conveying more than a thousand 
emigrants. Besides superintending all these outfits, Mrs. Chisholm has 
corresponded with and advised more than twenty thousand persons upon 
the subject of emigration. Her husband has recently taken passage from 
Australia, to open an office for the advice of emigrants upon their arrival, 
where they can at once receive information as to the most advisable places 
of location, and thus not be left to wander aimless and hopeless in the 
streets of the sea-port where they first land. ‘To this woman, then, belongs 
the merit of having developed the only means by which the superfluous 
mass of human life, which is now heaped up and stagnates upon a narrow 
rim of overcrowded Europe, may be spread abroad, blest and blessing, 
over the broad uninhabited regions crying out for human inhabitants ; fields 
which no plow has furrowed, so wide that their gleanings would feed the 
pent-up starving millions of Hurope. 

Poets have contrived to throw a coloring of romance over the most 
prosaic and monotonous mode of human life. Sentimental readers of Virgil 
and Florian picture a shepherd as a rosy-cheeked youth reclining upon a 
bank of flowers under a shady tree, with nothing to do but to watch his 
fleecy flock and make music on the oaten pipe. Pastoral life is anything 
but romantic in Australia. Any man can be ashepherd who has a tolerable 
pair of eyes; a wooden leg is no special objection, provided the owner can 
stump along at the rate of about a mile an hour. Hence itis a ready resource, 
everything else failing, of all those who prefer working to stealing or starving. 
The future shepherd takes service with some of the great squatting aris- 
tocracy—the grazing grandees—the magnates of the bush—who count their 
flocks by tens of thousands, and their pasture-lands, leased of the Crown, 
by scores of thousands of acres. He is then dispatched on foot to the 
‘¢ station’? in the Bush, a distance of probably two or three hundred miles. 
If he have a wife and children—a consummation most devotedly to be 
wished—they are sent on by a bullock-dray. ‘The ‘‘ station’’ consists of a 
hut designed for two shepherds, and a hut-keeper, who takes charge of the 
hut, cooks for the shepherds, and watches the sheepfold by night. If one 
of the shepherds have a wife and children, they perform among them the 
duties. of hut-keeper. Hach of the shepherds has charge of a flock of sheep, 
which are driven in opposite directions by day, but at night are folded 
together close by the hut. ‘The shepherd rises at break of day, makes his 
breakfast of mutton, unleayened bread baked in the ashes, known as 
‘‘damper,” and tea made in ‘‘ Bush fashion” by boiling the Chinese leaf 
in an open kettle with sugar and milk. Our Australian Corydon now 
takes his pipe—not the poetical instrument, so called, but a blackened 
dudheen, redolent of fragrant ‘‘ negro-head”’ and “ pig-tail,” and drives his 
flock a-field. But, alas for the dreams of flowery banks and cool shades, 
the best pastures only produce grass without flowers, and gum-trees which 
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cast no shade. The flock feed walking, and it is the shepherd’s duty to 
keep with them, letting them go where they please, unless they approach 
too near the ‘scrub,’ when he must head them off. By the time the sun 
has reached mid-heayven, he turns them toward some creek or water-hole, 
where after they have drank they camp down in a ring, with their heads 
turned socially toward the centre. This is the time when an Arcadian 
shepherd would tune his. pipes; his Australian brother, if of a musical turn, 
solaces the hour with a Jews-harp, or an accordeon. These instruments 
accordingly figure largely in the list of imports, five hundred of the latter, 
and fifty gross of the former, being no extravagant venture by a single 
vessel ; and a shepherd has been known to walk a couple of hundred miles 
to purchase one of these solacers of his weary hours. As evening 
approaches, he drives his flock homeward, shuts them im the fold, and 
delivers them to the charge of the hut-keeper. He then makes his supper 
of the unvarying mutton, and damper, and tea, and his day’s work is done. 
If the night is clear as it usually is in Australia, the sheep need no watch- 
ing till midnight, at which hour the watch takes his post near the fold. 
If the night is stormy it invites the attacks of the dingo, or native dog, and 
the watch must walk about his woolly charge. The wages of the shepherd, 
previous to the discovery of gold, were from 60 to 100 dollars a year, with 
abundant rations of meat, flour, tea, and sugar; what further luxuries he 
wishes, he provides for himself. If a man were an oyster, no pleasanter 
life could be asked. For months at a time he may not see a single human 
face by daylight; and by firelight only those of the companions of his hut. 
Even the busy times of shearing and washing do not disturb the monotony 
of his life; for these more active operations are usually performed by 
itinerant professors, who travel from station to station, busying themselves 
during the remainder of the year in other occupations. A strike among the 
tailors in London, some years since, and the consequent emigration of many 
of the craft, furnished Australia with a number of amateur shearers, who 
wielded the blades as deftly upon the fleece as they had been wont to do 
upon the web. wi 

For the more stirring and adventurous spirits among the colonists, the 
care of cattle affords a more congenial occupation. The Australian 
“‘ stockman”’ is a sort of Europeanized Tartar. He lives on horseback and 
scarcely enters a hut except to sleep. His food is beef and “ damper ;” 
his pride is his horse; he scorns those who plough and sow, and, above all 
things, despises a ‘‘ crawling shepherd.”’ As for the ‘‘crawlers’’ themselves, 
as he contemptuously denominates the sheep, he regards them as did that 
good old hater, John Randolph of Roanoke, who declared that he would go 
an indefinite distance out of his way to. kick one. In his “‘ run’’ the stock- 
man is king: his cattle are his subjects; his saddle is his throne; his 
sceptre is the stock-whip. This is a thong of leather twelve or fourteen 
feet long, weighing a couple of pounds, thick at the “belly,” and tapering 
to the end, where itis finished off with a silken cracker, and attached to a 
handle not more than eighteen inches long. Bearing this official sceptre, 
the stockman from his saddle-throne keeps watch over his pasture-ground. 
Woe to the unlucky beast who attempts to stray beyond the limits; the 
stockman is upon him at once, with his whip, each blow of which, from a 
practiced hand, cuts through hide and flesh to the very bone. Dexterity 
in. the use of this weapon can be acquired only by long practice; and the 
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young stockman eapectant devotes all his leasure to its acquirement, with 
the grave devotion and persistence of a juvenile practitioner on the violin 
or French horn; and makes quite as much noise in attaining a respectable 
proficiency. At noon, the herds are assembled at the ‘‘ camping-ground,” 
close by a water-course, if possible, where they lie chewing the cud. It 
takes a year or two to teach a new herd to betake themselves to the spot at 
the proper hour. The stockman trains them to this by riding about and 
flogging every beast found straying at camp-hours. In the course of time 
the whole herd get so trained that at the cracking of the whip, which rings 
like a musket-shot, they gallop spontaneously to camp. ‘The life of the 
stockman has at times the excitement of a bull-fight. Once a year the 
cattle are mustered for inspection and branding, and a maddened bull not 
unfrequently breaks away from the yard and heads back for the bush; a 
stockman gallops after him and cuts his flanks with the terrible whip; the 
beast turns when his pursuer is close beside him, and, unless both horse 
and rider are wary, the steed is impaled on the horns of the infuriated bull. 
But, sooner or later, the bullock is subdued, and makes his way back to the 
yard, his hide covered with mingled blood and foam, his eyes glaring, and 
tongue protruding with agony and fear. 

The bullock-driver is a sort of necessary mediator between the city and 
the pastoral regions. He conducts the enormous carts, with their loads of 
wool, to market, and brings back the annual returns of stores, and articles 
of luxury and necessity. His slow journey sometimes occupies two or three 
months, up the steep mountain side, over apparently impracticable roads, 
through heat and dust, rain and snow. During the whole time he does not 
probably once enter a human dwelling, sleeping in his vehicle, while his 
dog keeps charge over his bullocks turned out to gather their food. The 
setting out and return of the dray are the great annual events in the lives 
of the settlers in the Bush, for they are almost the sole links which bind the 
solitary inhabitants to the great world beyond. 

Those portions of Australia which have been settled by emigrants from 
Great Britain are comprised in three principal colonies. The statistics 
given are from the census of March, 1851, the last which has been taken. 
The total population at that time, it will be seen, amounted to 322,000. 
The discovery of gold has given a great impulse to emigration, so that the 
population at present probably numbers 450,000. We have tables in 
detail respecting the population of only New South Wales, where the adult 
males amount to 60,500, while the adult females number only 33,700; the 
adult males numbering almost twice as many as the females. The proportion 
in the other colonies is probably about the same. The colonies are: 

I. New South Wales, situated upon the eastern shore. Founded in 
1787, as a penal settlement. Population, 187,000; sheep, 7,026,000 ; 
cattle, 1,860,000; horses, 111,200; exports, £1,990,900; imports, 
£1,670,300. Sydney, the capital, has 60,000 inhabitants. 

II. Victoria, situated at the south-eastern angle of the island. First 
settled in 1835; cut off from New South Wales and erected into a separate 
colony in 1841. Population, 78,000; sheep, 6,033,000; cattle, 846,500 ; 
horses, 16,748; exports, £1,041,796 ; imports, £744,295. The capital 
is Melborne, having a population of 25,000. This has been by far the 
most flourishing of the Australian colonies ; and the richest deposits of gold 
have also been discovered here. 
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III. South Australia, lying on the southern shore of the island, immedi- 
ately west of Victoria. Founded in 1835. Population, 67,000; sheep, 
1,200,000; cattle, 100,000; horses, 6,000 ; exports, £571,000; imports, 
£887,000. Adelaide, the capital, contains 14,000 inhabitants. This is 
less a pastoral colony than either of the others, the principal article of 
export being copper. It has suffered very severely from speculations in 
copper mines, and on the whole, has not been successful. The discoveries 
of gold in the neighboring colony of Victoria, have likewise proved injurious 
to South Australia, drawing away a considerable share of its population. 
It is not known that any gold has been discovered in this colony. 

‘In addition to these colonies, an attempt was made in 1829 to found the 
colony of Western Australia or Swan River, on the western shore. There 
are said to be some ten thousand mhabitants in this unfortunate district. 
The name of Northern Australia has been vaguely bestowed upon the whole 
central and northern parts of the island; but no permanent settlements 
have as yet been formed there. 

Long ago—so long that we have no numerals to express either the date 
or the duration of the period—the layers which compose the superficial shell 
of our earth were slowly deposited around a still older rocky nucleus. This 
was the period of these shell-fish, and lizards, and huge monsters whose 
fossilized remains are disinterred by geologists, deposited in museums, and 
labeled with names as long and uncouth as themselves. Generation after 
generation, species after species, of these animals lived and died, and were 
buried, and the rock deposited from the surrounding waters was formed 
around their remains. At length the inner core, which lay below all 
organized life, and whose structure at once suggests the idea that it was 
formed in fire, was thrust up, by some force, the present existence of which 
is hinted to us by volcanoes and earthquakes. Through and among the 
aqueous rocks the fiery intruders made their way, overturning and 
displacing the quiet strata above, filling them with cracks and fissures, and- 
in some cases giving them a semi-igneous character. Into many of these 
fissures the molten rock found its way, forming, when cooled, veins and dykes 
running in every direction. 

The most frequent of these intruding rocks was quartz, either alone, or in 
connection with other kindred rocks. It is almost exclusively in the quartz 
veins thus forced up among the more ancient species of the aqueous rocks, 
that gold is found; not that it is always found there, but it is rarely 
found any where else. How the gold made its way there geologists no 
more know than thick-lipped and thick-headed King George knew how the 
apple got inside the dumpling; but there it is, sometimes in lumps and 
veins, sometimes in flakes and spangles, and sometimes scattered through 
the whole mass of quartz in grains so minute as to be invisible to the naked 
eye. In the course of ages this aqueous shell, with the intruding gold- 
bearing quartz, was again and again sunk beneath the sea, and elevated 
above it. ‘Thus every portion of the earth’s surface has been exposed to 
the action of tides and currents and waves, similar to those which now 
waste away our sea-shores. ‘The waters wore away and broke off portions 
of these rocks, pounded them into boulders and pebbles, crushed them into 
gravel and sand, ground them into mud and clay, and spread the fragments 
out in broad alluvial tracts, deposited them in narrow patches, or heaped 
them up in hollows and depressions. The various substances swept along 
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by these currents would be gradually dropped, according to their size and 
specific gravity—the larger and heavier portions first reachmg the bottom. 
If these currents acted upon gold-bearing quartz, the portions of precious 
metal, being some seven times heavier than its stony matrix, would be 
deposited sooner than fragments of quartz of similar size and shape. But 
larger fragments of stone and smaller ones of gold would be deposited 
together; while the finer portions of the stone would be borne farther than 
any part of the metal. But though gold and quartz were deposited together, 
the agitation of the current would in course of time sink the heavy metal to 
the bottom of the boulders and pebbles, till it rested upon a solid bottom 
of rock or clay; and if the bottom were tolerably soft clay it would even 
become imbedded for a short distance in that. In case there were any 
cracks or crannies in this bottom, they would become filled with the metal, 
forming what miners call ‘‘ pockets.’ So too in case the bottom was crossed 
by a bar or obstruction of any kind, as was frequently the case, the gold 
as it was swept along would be arrested and accumulated upon the upper 
side of the bar. Wherever, in short, the current was in any way obstructed, 
the deposition would be more rapid. In all these cases the heavy gold 
would slowly but surely make its way through the lighter matter deposited 
with it, till it rested upon a solid bottom. 

But though gold is usually found in the beds of rivers, we must not infer 
that it is our present rivers whose waters have broken down and swept 
away the stony matrix, liberated the gold, and sorted and sifted it for the 
digger. Our rivers have flowed but a few years, geologically speaking ; 
but they would naturally for the most part follow the channels worn through 
countless ages by the ante-diluvian and pre-Adamic currents. It sometimes 
happens that the ancient channel of a river has become filled up and 
obstructed, so that it has taken another course. If the old channel passed 
through a vein of auriferous quartz, the gold would be deposited in the old 
-bed, and buried beneath the matter which choked it up. ‘These deposits in 
ancient water-courses, now dry, are what are known as the “‘ dry diggings,” 
while those in the bed of a running stream are the “ wet diggings.” 

The nature and composition of a gold-field result from the manner of its 
formation. The larger lumps of gold, which the current can carry but a 
short distance, are first deposited. In Australia these are called “ nug- 
gets,’ and are usually found near or upon the surface of the ground; for 
the lighter materials have been swept further onward. These nuggets 
occur in masses from the weight of a few grains up to that of the “ great 
lump,’’ the largest ever discovered, which weighed more than a hundred 
pounds. Further down the stream are deposited the smaller flakes and 
grains of gold, together with boulders and pebbles; still further down are 
borne the fine dust and invisible particles. Nuggets are thus found spa- 
ringly, and only in the close vicinity of the original spot where they origi- 
nated. As a general rule, the less rapid the current, the smaller the 
particles deposited, and the more evenly are they distributed. 

Almost all the gold in circulation has been obtained by washing these 
alluvial sands. Nature has here done all the crushing and grinding, and 
a great portion of the washing and sifting ; and to complete the work, the 
gold-digger merely imitates on a small scale the processes which Nature 
has been carrying on for leagues and ages. The processes are too simple 
and too well-known by this time to demand more than a passing notice ; and 
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they are now adverted to merely to point out their analogy with those em- 
ployed by Nature. The cradle—very similar to the nursery article of the 
same name—is but a contrivance to produce an artificial current of water ; 
the cleets across its bottom answer to the bars and obstructions in the bed 
of the river, which catch the gold drifting down. ‘The river, in fact, is but 
a gigantic cradle, or the cradle but a miniature river; while the washing- 
bowl is neither more or less than an artificial ‘* pocket,’’ from which all but 
the gold has been swept away. So well has Nature performed these pre- 
liminary operations that, except in the rarest instances, gold-mining can 
never become profitable until after the washings have been exhausted— 
which is not likely to happen in our day. For—to say nothing of the fact 
that the auriferous sands must be richer than the rock from which they are 
derived, because a greater proportion of the rock than of the gold has been 
washed away—the action of the rollers and the stamping-mill pulverizes 
the gold as well as the quartz, and leaves it in such a form that it can be 
separated only by complicated and expensive chemical processes, instead 
of the cheap and simple operation of washing. 

It was not from lack of abundant indications of their existence that the 
golden treasures of Australia remained so long unknown, and that the 
shepherds and stockmen and bush-rangers were ignorant of the wealth 
which lay beneath their feet. A quarter of a century ago a convict was 
found in possession of a “nugget” of gold, which he professed to have 
found in the neighborhood where gold has since been discovered. His 
story was disbelieved, and he was soundly flogged, on suspicion of having 
obtained the gold by robbery, and of having melted it down in order -to 
destroy the evidence of its identity. At occasional intervals gold was 
offered for sale to the jewelers of Sydney; and one old ‘‘ emancipist,”’ 
named M’Gregor, gained some notoriety as a gold-finder; though it was 
shrewdly suspected that the real source of his findings was the pockets of 
unwary travelers. The old clansman’s prospecting, however, does not 
seem to have been over-successful, since at the outbreak of the gold-fever 
he was confined in Sydney for debt. A party of speculative miners paid 
his debts on condition that he should give them the sole benefit of his gold- 
hunting experience. But it is ill bargaining with rogues: M’Gregor took 
the earliest opportunity of cutting loose from his benefactors, and picking 
up a companion more to his liking, made his way to his old haunts, and 
“lay by” on his own account. 

Science also pointed to the probability of the existence of gold in Aus- 
tralia. Humboldt had announced the a priori probability that mountains 
of the general geological character of the Australian Cordilleras, especially 
if running north and south, would be found to be auriferous. In 1841, 
and subsequently, Mr. Clarke, a colonial geologist, affirmed that gold 
‘Cin considerable quantities”’ existed in certain Australian rocks. In 1844, 
and afterward, Sir Roderick Murchison, the eminent English geologist, 
expressed the same opinion, which he based upon the resemblance between 
the Australian Cordilleras and the Ural Mountains. In 1848, he wrote to 
Harl Gray, the Colonial Minister, urging measures to facilitate the search 
for gold. But that wise functionary shook his head, and declined interfer- 
ing, on the ground that “the agitation of the discovery of the precious 
metals would prove injurious to an agricultural and wool-growing commu- 
nity.” 
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In 1848, one Mr. Smith produced a piece of gold imbedded in quartz, 
which he stated that he had found, and offered to disclose the spot to 
Government for a rewardof £800. But Sir Charles Fitzroy, the “ sport- 
ing Governor,”’ suspecting the lump to be a “ plant’ on the Dousterswivel 
plan, and that its true origin was California, refused to give the reward in 
advance; but promised that if the disclosure should prove valuable, the 
discoverer should be liberally rewarded. But Mr. Smith would no more 
trust the Government than the Government would trust him. And thus 
he lost the chance of immortalizing himself as ‘ the Mr. Smith’ who dis- 
covered the gold mines of Australia. . 

But the Hour and the Man were at hand. Among those persons whom 
the gold-fields of California had attracted from Sydney, was Edward Har 
graves, Emigrants from the penal colony were not in the best odor in the 
new State; the severe code of Judge Lynch began to be applied to them, 
sometimes by way of precaution rather than of punishment, with very un- 
comfortable stringency ; and hints which admitted of no misunderstanding 
were given, that their presence could very well be dispensed with. Mr. 
Hargraves seems to have been an honest and honorable man, and we are 
not informed whether or no the suspicious place from whence he came had 
anything to do with his want of success—for unsuccessful he was. He re 
turned to Sydney with little gold, but with some valuable experience ; and 
immediately began a series of explorations at home. 

On the 3rd of April, 1851, he made a communication to Government, 
stating that, as the result of two months’ search, he had discovered valua- 
ble deposits of gold, which he offered to make public for a consideration. 
T’o this offer an answer was returned similar to that given to the communi- 
cation of Mr. Smith, three years before. Mr. Hargraves, wiser than that 
gentleman, accepted the proposition of Government, and proceeded to the 
places which he designated, in company with the Government geologist. 
The first place where search was made was at Summerhill Creek, near the 
town of Bathurst, on the western side of the mountains, 150 miles from 
Sydney, the very district where old McGregor professed to have found his 
nuggets. 1 

Early in May the discovery began to be bruited abroad, and by the 
19th of that month hundreds of persons were digging at Summerhill Creek, 
to which they gave the name of Ophir. Three days after this the Govern- 
ment issued a proclamation claiming as the property of the Crown all gold 
found in its natural place of deposit, whether on public or private lands ; 
forbidding all persons to dig or search for gold on Crown lands, without 
previously procuring a license; and settling the amount of the ‘‘ Royalty”’ 
to be paid by those obtaining gold on their own lands. _ 

By the first of June the current had set strongly toward the gold dig- 
gings. Sydney assumed a new aspect. Blue and red woolen shirts and 
California hats became the show-goods in the fashionable streets; from the 
stock of cradles displayed for sale, a stranger would gain an alarming im- 
pression as to the sudden increase of the infantile population of the colony. 
Water-proof tents, quicksilver for amalgamating gold soil, preserved pro- 
visions, spring-carts for the diggings, cradles and prospecting-pans, became 
the leading features of newspaper advertisements. The booksellers found 
their trade limited to “‘ Digger’s Hand-books’’ and “ Gold-digger’s Guides.” 
Conversation took a golden turn; ‘‘ Have you been to the diggings ?””— 
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“‘ Are you going ?’’—*‘ Have your servants gone yet ?”’ were the standing 
questions. he sudden intrusion of gold disturbed society as much as the 
obtrusion’ of the igneous gold-bearing quartz had long ago disturbed the 
quiet aqueous rocks. ‘The man inured to toil, for a time at least, was the 
equal of any one. Tradesmen, mechanics, and servants, who a week before 
had stood cap in hand before their employers and masters, now “ flashed 
their independence”’ in their faces. Every body who could go to the mines 
prepared to doso. The rugged defiles of the Blue Mountains were crowded 
with drays and ox-carts, piled with stores and mining utensils, and escorted 
by long lines of travelers on horseback or afoot, all in search of the new 
Ophir. 

Tt was soon discovered that gold-mining was no child’s play. The 
work was of the hardest a man can perform, the fare of the roughest, and 
the company with whom the miner found himself none of the most select. 
To dwell in tents was hardly as poetic as it had seemed when contemplated 
at a distance. Nuggets were like “ angels’ visits, few and far between.’’ 
Rocking the cradle was quite a different thing from the same interesting 
performance at home. ‘To breakfast at daybreak in a tent or gunyah, 
crowded with a mass of unwashed human beings in calico shirts, then work 
till mid-day in the water, snatch at noon a hasty meal of mutton, damper, 
and Bush tea, without even stopping for ablution, and back to the mines 
till dark, was something that many had not bargained for. Besides, for- 
tunes were not to be made ina day. Of the thousands at the mines, the 
Government Commissioner reported that about two-fifths were making five 
dollars a day; about the same proportion gained from fifty cents. to a dol- 
lar and a half; and the remainder earned nothing. By the first of July— 
the Australian mid-winter—a reaction had taken place. The weather 
grew cold and stormy; the river was flooded so that no work could be car- 
ried on at the “ wet diggins,” and the miners were reduced to the alterna- 
tive of lying idle, or going prospecting in search of “‘ dry diggings,”’ carrying 
their implements and stores as best they might. Many sold their implements 
and stores for a trifle, and made their way homeward, pursued by the jeers 
of the passers-by, and met everywhere by the taunting question, ‘‘ Have 
you sold your cradle ?”’ 

Just at this time was found the famous ‘‘ Hundred-pound Lump,”’ whose 
history would furnish materials for a romance. A native in the service of 
a certain Dr. Kerr, was lounging along, hatchet in hand, through a sheep- 
run where he had, walked a hundred times before. His eyes caught some- 
thing yellow upon the surface of a block of quartz; and a blow with his 
hatchet revealed a mass of gold. He hastened back to his master, who 
took horse and rode to the spot. The largest block weighed 75 pounds, 
and by its side were two fragments, each of about half the weight, which 
had apparently originally formed part of it. Like the man who drew an 
elephant in a lottery, the doctor was at a loss how to dispose of his prize. 
At last he concluded to break it up, put it in a pair of saddle-bags, and 
convey it home on horseback, a ride of many hours. As he was compelled 
to halt at some human habitation for refreshment, he would lift the saddle- 
bags, with forced indifference, and fling them carelessly over a rail-fence. 
“Tt seems heavy ?”’ some suspicious-looking bystander—perhaps stockman, 
perhaps bushranger—would remark interrogatively. ‘‘ Oh yes,”’ the doc- 
tor would answer, endeavoring to allay suspicion by an apparent jest, “‘ full 
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of gold, of course!”’ When the gigantic nuggets came to be weighed, they 
were found to contain a little more than a hundred pounds of pure gold, 
worth, as metal, more than twenty thousand dollars. But now the thought 
flashed upon the doctor that, had it remaimed unbroken, it would have been 
worth much more as a specimen; what a fortune might have been made 
by exhibiting it; and the poor practitioner began to look upon himself, and 
to be looked upon by his neighbors, not as the lucky man who had made 
twenty thousand dollars by a single day’s ride, but as the unfortunate indi- 
vidual who had lost ten times as much by a few blows of a hatchet. But 
the misfortunes of the lump did not end here. ‘The merchant who bought 
it had taken his passage with it from Bathurst to Sydney, when he was 
stopped by an officer of Government who claimed the prize as the property 
of the Crown—the doctor had not taken out a license to search for gold. 
The astounded merchant refused to stand and deliver, but it was of no 
avail; the officer took possession of the prize. Arriving at Sydney it was 
restored to the poor merchant on condition of his paying a “ Royalty”’ of 
ten per cent., and an additional per centage for its safe conduct by Gov- 
ernment from Bathurst. ‘To avoid all further chance of accidents, it was 
shipped by its harrassed owner for England on the very day of its arrival 
in Sydney, with strict orders that it should be consigned to the melting pot 
immediately on its arrival in England; in order that its identity might be 
destroyed. And so “* Hie hat de Mahi’ ein Ende, das ist der Nibelungen 
Lned’’—here ends the story of the Australian Nibelungen Treasure. 

The discoveries of gold in New South Wales were soon thrown into the 
shade by still more astounding discoveries in the Colony of Victoria, made 
about six weeks later. We have before us a print of the curious volcanic 
hill of Buninyong some fifty miles from Melbourne, as it appeared in 1850. 
A fine sweep of pastoral landscape, shaded here and there by a solitary 
gum tree occupies the foreground. Over this a flock of sheep are wander- 
ing under the care of a solitary shepherd—sheep and shepherd alike un- 
conscious that they were walking over a golden pavement. In the back 
ground the volcanic hill of Buninyong rears its conical head in the distance. 
Here were the famous diggings of Ballarat—famous for a few weeks, that 
is, till they were eclipsed by the still more famous ones of Mount Alexan- 
der. ‘The deposits here were of richness unexampled. The Governor of 
the Colony once saw eight pounds’ weight—two thousand dollars’ worth— 
washed from a couple of pans-full of clay. In a fortnight after the dis- 
covery of the Ballarat diggings Melbourne was deserted. The Mechanic 
left his work-bench, the carman his team, the servant his knives and forks, 
for the diggings. ‘The tradesmen and merchants were forced to follow— 
for what was the use of their staying when their customers were gone? 
What an overturn there was! How gold levels distinctions! A flannel 
shirt, California hat, and unshorn chin became emblems of nobility, and 
took the front rank every where. A sad case was it for poor helpless 
mortals who had been accustomed to be waited upon. Governor and 
Bishop presented a sorry spectacle—the former must groom his own horse, 
and the latter must black his own shoes. The gouty Judge could get to 
Court only by being wheeled by his own sons—let us hope that these mod- 
ern Biton and Cleobis will not fail to get their reward. ‘My good fellow,” 
said a spruce new-comer to a rough looking fellow, “carry this bag and 
you shall have a shilling.”” ‘The other coolly transferred a quid of tobacco 
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from one cheek to the other, as he placed a cow-hide-shod foot upon a 
convenient stone, with the words, “‘ Here, my fine lad, tie my shoe, and 
here’s a half crown for you.’ And so on, ad infinitum., Twenty thous- 
and—thirty thousand—forty thousand diggers were vibrating from Ballarat 
to Mount Alexander, from Mount Alexander to Bendigo Creek, from Ben- 
digo Creek to Fryar’s Creek. All had heard of extraordinary yields—of 
gold by the pound, of nuggets by the quart, but when the first excitement 
was over it was seen that few had met with any such luck. One by one 
the disappointed diggers slunk back to their former posts. The Governor’s 
norse rejoiced in the care of his old groom. The Bishop grew fat and 
rosy in the performance of his spiritual functions; his ancient groom black- 
ed his shoes once more—for a reasonable advance on his old wages. The 
dutiful sons of the Judge were released from the task of wheeling that 
gouty minister of the law; and at the latest dates society had fallen back 
much into its ancient routine. re: 

Yet not wholly. Taking one with another, fifty thousand diggers were 
earning each at the rate of a thousand dollars a year; mechanics com- 
manded two or three dollars a day; and shepherds who were leaving the 
mines returned to their pastoral pursuits, their Jews-harps and accordeons, 
at a salary of one hundred and fifty or two hundred dollars, besides 
unlimited rations of mutton and damper. One year’s experiment of the 
Australian gold mines has added to the stock of precious metals the amount 
of twenty millions of dollars; while for the latter portions of that time, 
which may be assumed to present a fair average of the yield for a year to 
come, the production has been at the rate of fifty millions of dollars a year. 
Divide this among fifty thousand miners, and make allowance for the 
increased expense and decreased comfort of living at the mines, and it will 
present the fair average of what one miner with another may hope to gain. 
The shrewd and forecasting Yankees, of whom some five thousand have 
gone there, will exceed the average, while some other classes of emigrants 
will fall as much below it. 


MONASTERY OF MONREALE, IN SICILY. 


HOUGH the town of Monreale is nearly four miles from Palermo, 
it is so connected with that capital by lines of houses and villas as 
»» to have almost the character of a suburb. It stands on a noble ele- 
vation at the southern extremity of the rich vale of Palermo. ‘The road 
leading to it runs in a straight line from the Cassaro, or principal street of 
Palermo, to the very foot of the hills, over which it has been made to stride 
by a noble causeway. ‘The situation, the views, are almost unrivaled ; 
and the town itself, though it can hardly be called handsome, has an im- 
pressive, picturesque, half-oriental air about it, and contains a number of 
very remarkable edifices. The Carthaginian, the Grecian, the Roman, the 
Saracenic temples and villas that stood on the spot had been swept away, 
and the place was nearly deserted, when the Normans conquered the island, 
and devoted themselves to its embellishment with more ardor, and much 
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more taste, than might have been thought compatible with their warlike 
habits and the comparatively recent date of their own barbarism. As early 
as the eleventh century, and nearly at the time of the Norman conquest 
of England, Count Ruggiero, the first Norman King of Sicily, began the 
work of improvement, and laid the foundation of several towns and vast 
religious edifices; but it was in the twelfth century, and under his descend- 
ant William the Good, that Monreale was traced out, and its ancient 
cathedral, as well as its famous Benedictine abbey, was first built. The 
town, by the usual process in those ages, grew up round the abbey, and as 
the establishment increased in wealth and importance, the town also in- 
creased. Like all the Norman buildings of the period, the abbey is strictly 
and almost entirely characterized by the Moorish or Saracenic style. The 
cause of this was obvious: the Normans who invaded the island were no 
architects, and were not likely to carry builders of any kind with them; 
and in Sicily they found abundance of skillful Saracenic artists, and nothing 
but Saracenic models. They could hardly help being struck by the light- 
ness and beauty of the workmanship, and the admirable manner in which 
the prevailing style of building adapted itself to a hot climate; and the 
obvious circumstances of convenience and facility of obtaining artists in 
that line would, even independent of any taste, induce them to perpetuate 
the architecture of the Moors. | 

The cloisters of Monreale are, from their magnificence, extent, and 
taste, considered the master-piece of the Saraceno-Norman architects, and, 
though the interval that divides them from the great master-piece of the 
Moors in Spain is a long one, they are frequently called the ‘‘ Alhambra 
of Sicily.” The successors of that most energetic soldier of fortune, Count 
Ruggiero, spared no pains and no money in decorating this favorite monu- 
ment of their piety; the vast abbey-church, and nearly every part of the 
monastery are most elaborately finished. The twisted columns which sup- 
port the arcades of the cloisters are covered nearly all over with mosaic ; 
and though not large in the diameter of their shafts these columns are con- 
siderable in their number; for, taking in the whole range of the cloisters 
(of which but a section is shown in our engraving) there are 120 columns, 
and every one of these is exquisitely finished. Some of their capitals are 
very curious, being composed of the heads of animals, cut with great spirit. 
In each division of the cloisters there is a richly ornamented fountain, and 
as all these are constantly supplied with clear, sparkling, cool water, the 
effect during the summer heats is delicious. From the shaded porticoes, 
and the cool open galleries above them, the eyes of the monks rest upon 
their gardens and groves, abounding in odoriferous shrubs and plants, all 
kept fresh and doubly fragrant by water gushing forth on all sides, and 
leaping in marble basins. The wealth and power are departed; the glory 
of the house is gone ; but as a delicious place of residence, the abbey of 
Monreale remains unrivaled. 
- After the cloisters, the most striking feature in this monastery is, per- 
haps, the vast and truly noble staircase, at the head of which there stand 
Cor at least there stood a few years ago) two large and splendid paintings, 
one being by Velasquez, and the other by Pietro Novelli, a native of the 
town, and commonly called from it the ‘‘ Monrealese,” or, for greater 
euphony, ‘‘ Morealese.”” His works abound in other parts of the edifice, 
which also contains many pieces of sculpture by Gagini, another native 
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artist. The adjoining cathedral church is in the same Saracenic style, but 
heavier and somewhat less symmetric than the Benedictine house. The 
general effect is, however, imposing, and this cluster of edifices is honora 

ble to the taste and magnificence of the twelfth century. The interior of 
the cathedral is a complete crust of rich mosaic work. Some of the tombs 
have a high historical interest: here were interred, William the Good, its 
founder, William the Bad, and many princes of the Norman and Suabian 
lines, some of whom gave a noble encouragement to the then infant litera- 
ture of Italy. In the year 1811 the cathedral was greatly damaged by a 
fire, and the government has not since shown any zeal in restoring this 
national monument. The authorities have removed a few of the more 
precious relics to Palermo, and thus, indeed, seem to have resigned them- 
epee to the idea of the gradual decay and falling to pieces of the venerable 
edifice. 

In its scenery and accessories the whole neighborhood of Monreale is 
magic ground. About three miles beyond the abbey is the magnificent 
monastery of San Martino, situated in a wild and solitary dell, among 
rocks and mountains. Here also are fine galleries and fountains, pictures 
and statues. Among many curiosities of a less questionable nature, the 
monks pretend to show the identical cup from which Socrates drank his 
poison. ‘The library of San Martino attracted the attention of Europe last 
century by being the scene where the literary forgeries of the Abbate or 
Abbé Vella were discovered and brought to light. This ingenious Sicilian, 
or this “learned swindler,” as he has been called, made himself master 
of various Arabic dialects by several years’ study and traveling in the 


Kast; and on his return to Sicily he gave out that he had recovered the. 


lost books of -Livy’s Roman History, in an Arabian manuscript, taken from 
the cornice of the mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople. Before the 
lively sensation created throughout civilized Europe by the report of this 
great historical discovery had time to cool, Vella pretended to find, in this 
very library of San Martino, a perfect Arabic manuscript, treating of the 
whole history of Sicily during the Saracen dominion. Arabic scholars 
were scarce, and money was not. The Abbé and his project became 
amazingly popular; he received large sums, and went to work with such 
vigor that he had soon no fewer than six volumes of translations in the 
press. For some time nothing else was talked of by the savans of east, 
_ west, north, and south, who fully expected that, pursuing his fortunate 
eareer, the Abbé would recover in similar guise the missing portions of 
Tacitus and Diodorus Siculus, the Register of Augustus, the Comedies of 
Menanéer, and in short every “lost Pleiad’’ of Grecian and Roman litera- 
ture. At length many of the literati even braved Scylla and Charybdis, 
and went to Sicily for a sight of the inestimable manuscripts. We presume 
they were, for the most part, not very deep in Arabic; but at last, and in 
an evil moment for the Abbé, Doctor Hager, a German doctissimus et eru- 
ditissimus—a wight most profound in oriental languages and literature— 
pounced upon the manuscripts, and after some examination of the matter 
and manner, the style, and the dates, pronounced and proved the whole to 
be a gross forgery. ‘The bubble burst at once; the books were stopped on 
the eve of publication, and thus perished one of the most successful attempts 
at literary imposition ever practised on the credulity of the learned. 
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\ MONG a rude people whose country is rarely visited by strangers, 
47\7 any one who arrives is cheerfully received into the tent or hut of 
XK 43% some principal man; and the best fare that the place can afford is 
set before him without charge. ‘The rude or savage men sometimes even 
contend among themselves for the honor of entertaining the stranger. In 
a state of more advanced civilization and increased intercourse, so many 
sanctities come to be assembled around private life that the intrusion of a 
perfect stranger is felt unpleasant, and therefore a separate house is appro- 
priated to the reception of travelers, where every attention is paid them, 
and they are amply supplied with provisions. In the next stage, hospitality 
provides only for the stranger what he cannot provide for himself—shelter ; 
and, in the last stage of all, in which occasion for travel is diminished to 
the poor and increased to the rich, the traveler is altogether left to the care 
of persons who make it a profession to afford him every kind of accommoda- 
tion. Some persons look upon the last state of things as illustrating 


“The cold charities of man to man,” 


in a highly civilized state of life. We, however, are quite satisfied that 
the actual amount of human sympathies is greatest in the state of society 
that is the most highly civilized; although sympathy and charity cannot 
always be exhibited in the same forms as in a ruder state of life, without 
disturbing the working of the delicate and complicated machinery in the 
midst of which the civilized man lives, and of which himself, his life, and 
his labors form a part. We proceed to describe the system of providing 
for travelers shelter, but no food, as exhibited in Persia. 

The places of accommodation for travelers are properly three :—caravan- 
seras, khans, and menzils. The first are buildings designed to afford shelter 
to travelers in deserts and other situations remote from towns; khans are 
similar buildings in a town; and menzil is a word of rather indefinite appli- 
cation, but seems generally to denote the house of the persons who are 
accustomed to accommodate travelers in places where there is no khan or 
caravansera. The difference between the two latter is not much attended 
to in common conversation; nevertheless, the terms are not so much con- 
founded as might be supposed from the statement made by travelers,—that 
the public buildings devoted to their accommodation are usually called 
‘¢khans” in Turkey and ‘ caravanseras” in Persia. The reason is, that 
in Turkey there are, in fact, very few proper caravanseras,—that is, such 
buildings at a distance from towns—while they abound in Persia. 

In that country there are few public buildings comparable to the 
caravanseras, for the mosques are in general buildings of no external 
beauty ; while in Turkey, where the mosques are often handsome structures, 
the buildings destined to accommodate travelers are exceedingly mean. 
In our present article we confine ourselves exclusively to caravanseras. 

In Persia they are all constructed on essentially the same model, but 
they nevertheless differ greatly ; and this difference is found not only in the 
materials and workmanship of the building, but in the absence of different 
parts possessed by the complete caravanseras. Our best course will be, 
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first, to describe a perfect structure, and then to mention what parts are 
sometimes omitted. 

The superior class of caravanseras appear very striking objects to the 
stranger who approaches them, whether seen in their own solitary magnifi- 
cence, or in contrast with the miserable hovels that sometimes appear in 
their neighborhood. An European who has had no previous acquaintance 
with them is certain to take them for palaces, fortresses, or castles; but 
this first impression becomes fainter when a more deliberate observation 
shows that no enclosed buildings rise above the level of the enclosing wall. 
This wall is very high, in general upwards of twenty feet ; and it sometimes 
extends one hundred yards on each side of the square which it encloses. 
It is strongly built of fine brick-work, which is commonly based on stone, 
and is usually worked off at the upper part with ornamental brick-masonry. 
The front is often very striking, particularly when the uniformity of the 
wall is broken not only by the grand entrance, but by niches about four 
feet from the ground, which are seen in some of the best caravanseras. 
In the centre of the front wall appears the entrance, a tall and spacious 
archway, over which are sometimes chambers crowned with superb domes. 
Much pains has generally been taken with the open work and mosaic of 
this part of the structure, which altogether forms a very fine and suitable 
portico to the caravansera. On each side, under the extensively arched 
roof of the portico, are rooms which are usually occupied by the keeper and 
his people ; and some of them are used as shops, in which are exposed for 
sale such commodities as travelers most require. On passing through this 
archway, the spectator perceives a sort of piazza extending on every side of 
the interior of the quadrangle, leaving a spacious area in the middle. On 
a nearer approach, it appears that each of the high arched recesses sepa- 
rated by piers is an apartment, the floor of which is elevated three or four 
feet above the ground, and divided from the adjoining apartments by walls, 


the ends of which form what appear like the piers of a piazza. These apart- 


ments, which are open in front, are neatly paved, and sometimes possess a 
fireplace, while compartments cut out in the depth of the thick wall are 
serviceable as cupboards. A small door conducts to another more private 
room behind this. It is commonly of an oblong shape, with the chimney on 
the side opposite the door, at which the only light enters that the room 
receives. Along the walls, about three feet from the floor, there runs a 
line of such ‘‘ topshehs,” or cupboards, as we have just mentioned, and 
which are considered indispensable in all Persian apartments, but vary in 
depth from three inches to a foot. The inner apartment is seldom resorted 
to, even for sleeping, except in winter or in bad weather, or by women, 
the outermost being considered the summer room, and an inhabitant of the 
Kast does not covet privacy for the purposes of sleep, eating, or devotion. 
In the middle of each of the three sides of the building, besides that in 
which is the entrance, or at least of the side immediately opposite the 
entrance, there is an apartment much more spacious and lofty than any 
other, in its actual structure, and appearing more so than it is, from not 
being divided into two rooms, as in the case of the common apartments. 
These large open chambers seem to have no specific use. ‘They are some 
times occupied by families, and sometimes they are merely used as places 
to which the different inmates of the building resort to smoke their pipes 
together,—to converse, or listen to tales. They seem to have been framed 
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with the intention of rendering the other sides of the building uniform—ip 
the interior view—with that which affords the entrance. 

The vaulted chambers over the gateway, which are found in the o.dest 
and best caravanseras, form the place of honor in such buildings. They 
are usually occupied by the persons of most note, particularly if females 
are with them: but it sometimes happens that this portion of the building 
is set apart for the purposes of an oratory. These chambers are more free 
from intrusion, more airy, light, and clean than the recesses below, which 
are not unfrequently rendered unpleasant by dirt and vermin. 

The stables of the caravansera extend along a covered lane, which is 
between the back wall of the apartments and the outermost wall of the 
building; and along this wall there extends, within the stable, another 
series of cell-like apartments, destined for the accommodation of muleteers, 
servants, and the poor people who, having no servants to attend to their 
cattle, peform that duty for themselves. However, the Persians and their 
cattle appear to concur in giving a decided preference to the spacious 
central court-yard, which is therefore used as a stable when the weather is 
not unfavorable. , 

In the centre of the court appears an elevated platform of masonry, 
which forms the roof of a subterranean chamber called a “ zeera zemoun,”’ 
to which travelers retire during the great mid-day heats of summer, and 
which is then indeed a most refreshing retreat. Sometimes, however, the 
place of this platform is occupied by the circular or square parapet of the 
deep well or reservoir from which the caravansera is supplied with water, 
the only accommodation, besides lodging, which such establishments provide, 
and which is sometimes provided at a great expense in situations where 
water is difficult to procure. 

At the angles of the square there are flights of steps which conduct to 
the flat roof of the building, to which travelers like to resort in the cool 
of the evening; and very generally indeed, unless they have any valuable 
property in the chambers below, they remove their beds to the roof, and 
spend the night there. 

We are not aware that any part of a complete caravansera has escaped 
our notice, but must now state that such completeness is frequently wanting. 
Some caravanseras are destitute of the stables, and in others the apartments 
do not extend on all sides of the square.. Many are without the domed 
chambers, or any chambers, over the gateway; many are without the 
‘“‘zeera zemoun,’ and in some the arcaded appearance of the interior is 
wanting ;—a range of single chambers, such as the inner chambers in the 
complete building, being merely fronted by an unbroken bench of masonry 
or earth. | 

As these buildings afford no other accommodation than the bare walls, 
and it is sometimes impossible to obtain food at any price in the neighbor 
hood, the eastern traveler is obliged to encumber himself with bedding, 
culimary utensils, and some articles of provisions. The writer has even 
known wood for fuel bought at one stage 'to be used at the two or three 
following, where it was well known that none could be obtained. For the 
accommodation actually afforded no price is properly payable; and although 
a small gratuity seems to be sometimes expected from the better sort of 
travelers, it is understood not to be for the accommodation, but for attentions 
and services rendered by the persons in charge of the building. 
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SHORT chronological detail of the course of events during the 
7~\7 quarter of a century which preceded the appearance of Robert 
Ade Bruce on the scene of Scottish history, wil! place in the clearest 
light what that great deliverer achieved for his country. 

In 1282 Scotland was in the enjoyment of profound peace, and perhaps 
unprecedented prosperity, under the sway of Alexander I1I.—one of the 
ablest and best of her kings. Alexander had married Margaret, a daughter 
of King Henry III. of England, and was, consequently, the brother-in-law 


of the reigning king of that country, Edward I. The Scottish king was. 


now in the forty-second year of his age, and having a son and a daughter 
arrived at maturity, had a fair prospect of leaving his sceptre to a line of 
descendants, after a reign which might yet have been extended to a distant 
date.’ This year his daughter Margaret was united in marriage to Eric, 
the young king of Norway, and soon after, his son, of the same name with 
himself, to Margaret, daughter of Guy, the head of the powerful house of 
Flanders. 

A short space sufficed to turn to darkness all this appearance of a secure 
and happy future. The Queen of Norway had scarcely been married a 
year when she died, after having given birth to a daughter. The death of 
Prince Alexander, without issue, followed in January, 1284; and, finally, 
on the 16th of March, 1286, the king himself, having fallen over a rock at 
Kinghorn, in Fife, while riding at night, was killed on the spot. 

Thus terminated the line of the original Celtic kings of Scotland. The 
sovereignty of that turbulent country now devolved upon the infant 
Norwegian princess, who of course was still at the court of her father. 
Had even she survived, the calamities that fell upon the kingdom might still 
have been averted. ‘The crown had been solemnly secured to her by a 
declaration of the Estates of Scotland, which her grandfather had taken 
the precaution to obtain the year before his death; and, since that event, 
it had been arranged that, as soon as she was brought home, she should be 
affianced to her second cousin, the eldest son of the English king,—a pro- 
ject which, if it had been carried into effect, would have eventually united 
the two kingdoms under one sceptre. But this hope was also doomed to 


be disappointed. Margaret, the young Queen of Scotland,—known in 


Scottish history by the name of the Maid of Norway—having, in 1289, 
been placed by her father in the hands of ambassadors sent to conduct her 
to the country of which she was to wear the crown, was taken ill on the 
voyage, and having been carried on shore to one to the Orkney Islands, 
died there. 

Now came the calamity of a disputed succession to the throne,—always 
one of the greatest that can befal a state, but in this case aggravated by 
the advantage taken of the crisis by the English monarch, to endeavor to 
make himself master, by fraud or force, of the distracted country. The 
contest which ensued lasted for more than twenty years; the barbarities of 
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war, in the constant alternation of conquest and insurrection, being only 
interrupted for short seasons by the gloomy tranquillity of enslavement and 
despair. Although many competitors started in the first instance, the only 
two that eventually prosecuted their claims were John Baliol, Lord of 
Galloway, and Robert Bruce, Lord cf Annandale; the former the grand- 
son of the eldest daughter, the latter ithe son of the second daughter, of 
David Earl of Huntingdon, in whose line the right to the crown now 
undoubtedly resided. On the 19th of November, 1292, the English king, 
to whom the decision had been referred, gave judgment in favor of Baliol. 
On the next day, the new King of Scotland did fealty to Edward as his 
feudal superior; and on the 80th he was crowned at Scone. For more 
than three years Baliol and his subjects remained apparently quiet under 
the yoke which had thus been imposed upon them; but in the spring of 
1296, Edward having by this time become involved in a war with France, 
the Scots, seeing what they thought a favorable opportunity of regaining © 
their freedom, also rose and took arms against him ;-—Baliol, driven into 
resistance by the many humiliations he had been made to suffer from his 
haughty liege lord, having been induced to place himself at the head of the 
insurrection. This effort, however, conducted with no ability, wholly failed ; 
the generals of Edward carried every thing before them, and, after a few 
weeks, the conquest of the country was complete. As this was considered 
to be the suppression of a rebellion, the sword was allowed even more than 
its usual license, and the victor endeavored to strike terror into the hearts 
of the miserable people by massacres and devastations on a large scale. 
On the 2nd of July, Baliol formally surrendered the kingdom into the 
hands of Edward, who immediately appointed one of his generals to govern 
it as his deputy. | 

In less than two years, however, the Scots again revolted. Their leadex 
now was the illustrious Wallace. Under his conduct they chased the 
English authorities from the kingdom—overthrew, at Cambus Kenneth, ¢ 
force of 40,000 men that was dispatched to put down the insurrection— 
obtained possession of some of the principal fortresses—reéstablished a 
native government—and were not again brought under the yoke till 
Edward himself came against them at the head of an army of 100,000 
strong, and defeated the Scottish champion at the fatal battle of Falkirk, 
fought on the 22nd of July, 1298. 

The spring of the year 1303 was signalized by another revolt, which 
lasted for nearly two years, and which in like manner was not decided till 
the English king had again taken the field in person. Its suppression was 
followed by new cruelties and devastations, and by the abandonment of the 
unhappy country to a tyranny more grinding than ever. Among other 
acts of vengeance, Edward stained his character with indelible infamy by 
the execution of the heroic Wallace, who had been betrayed into his hands. 
He suffered on Tower Hill, London, on the 23rd of August, 1305. 

It was now that Bruce resolved to put himself at the head of his country- 
men, and to call them up to yet another struggle for their liberties and 
independence. He was the grandson of Robert Bruce, the competitor for 
the crown with Baliol, and was at this time about thirty years of age. His 
father and grandfather having adhered to the English interests in the late 
contests, or having perhaps been forcibly detained by Edward under his 
own eye, he had till now resided at the English court. That his detention 
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here was compulsory appears to be proved by the stratagem to which he 
was obliged to resort in order to make his escape from London. He had 
already been concerting his plans with some connexions in Scotland, when a 
friend, having learned that he was watched, but not venturing tc give him 
direct warning, sent him one day, by a servant, a pair of spurs and a purse 
of money. Penetrating the hint, Bruce lost not a moment. Having 
ordered three horses to be shod. with the shoes turned backward, in order 
to perplex his pursuers, he set off, accompanied by two trusty servants, in 
the middle of the same night. When his flight was discovered, horsemen 
were ordered to scour the country in all directions—but he eluded or 
outrode them; and on the 10th of February, 1806, which was the seventh 
day after he set out from London, he made his appearance in the midst of 
his friends, at his castle in Lochmaben, in Dumfriesshire. From this he 
immediately proceeded to Dumfries, where, in an interview in the Domini- 
can church with John, called the “ Red Comyn,’—who, after having 
become a party to the enterprise, is supposed to have expressed an inclination 
to recede from his engagement—he, in the heat of the dispute which arose 
between them, slew that nobleman with his dagger at the altar. From the 
manner in which the news of this deed of blood and sacrilege was received 
by the Scots, there is reason to think that Comyn was generally believed 
to have been engaged in the interest of the English king when his career 
was thus suddenly cut short, and to have been preparing to betray his 
friends and his country. 

Many of Bruce’s countrymen now gathered to their new leader, and 
having made his way to Scone without being opposed, he was crowned there 
on the 29th of March. A sudden reverse, however, was awaiting him, 
Kdward now lost no time in collecting his strength, and a powerful force, 
under the command of Aymer de Valence, soon arrived in the neighborhood 
of the royal residence. An engagement took place on the 19th of June, at 
Methuen, near Perth, and ended in the total defeat and rout of the Scots. 
Several of Bruce’s most distinguished adherents were here taken prisoners, 
and afterwards executed as rebels and traitors. 

He himself was compelled to seek safety by flight. Having placed his 
wife, his two sisters, and his youngest brother Nigel in the castle of 
Kildrummie, in Aberdeenshire, where they soon after fell into the hands 
of the ruthless Edward, he himself retreated to the wilds of Breadalbane. 
“¢ He was left,’’ says Hollinshed, translating from the old Scottish chroni- 
clers, ‘‘ so desolate and unprovided of all friendship, that he was constrained 
for his refuge to withdraw into the woods, and mountains, with a few other 
in his company, and there lived on herbs and roots oftentimes for want of 
other food.” “ Yet,’ continues the narrative, ‘“ though he was thus left 
desolate of all aid and succor, having his brethren and.other of his friends 
murdered and slain, to his utter discomfort and ruin, as was then supposed, 
he nevertheless lived ever in hope of some better fortune, whereby in time 
to come he might recover the realm out of the enemy’s hands, and restore 
the ancient liberty thereof to the former estate. As for the pains which 
he took in living barely for the most part by water and roots, and lodging 
oft-times on the bare earth without house or other harborough, he was so 
accustomed thereto by haunting the wars in his youth that the same grieved 
him little or nothing at all. But to conclude: such was his valiancy and 
most excellent fortitude of mind and courage, that no injurious mischance 
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or froward adversity could abash his invincible heart and warlike stomach.” 
He afterwards found it necessary to cross over from the mainland to one 
of the Hebrides, and eventually he took refuge in the small island of Rach- 
erin or Rach-rine, lying opposite to Ballycastle, on the coast of Ireland. 
From this he passed to the Isle of Arran; and, by the spring of 1307, he 
was again at the head of a considerable force in Ayrshire, and openly 
preparing to regain his crown. Edward now determined to march against 
him in person; and, having collected another great army, had advanced 
nearly to the Border at its head. But heaven averted from the land which 
had been already swept by so many similar visitations this new storm.. The 
English king was suddenly taken ill at Carlisle, and died there on the 7th 
of July. This event broke up the expedition. Bruce was now left free to 
pursue his enterprise ; assisted by his younger brother Edward and other 
gallant associates, he assailed and reduced one after another nearly all the 
strongholds in which English garrisons had been placed; and, in no long 
space, almost the whole of Scotland was once more his own. | 

Taking advantage of the indolent character of the new king of England, 
he even made various successful inroads into that country, and avenged by 
the plunder of his enemy a small part of what his subjects had again and 
again suffered in this protracted contest. In this state, things continued for 
some years, without any serious attempt being made by Edward to recover 
his father’s conquests. At last, however, in the spring of 1314, the 
troubles in which the commencement of the reign of that king was involved 
having been somewhat composed, he determined to make a grand effort to 
crush the rebellion for ever; and, collecting the mightiest host which 
England had ever yet sent forth, he marched with it into the heart of 
Scotland. very reader is aware of the issue, so glorious to Bruce and to 
the Scottish arms. The ever-memorable battle of Bannockburn, fought on 
the 25th of June, scattered Edward’s proud armament like chaff before the 
wind, struck from Scotland the last link of her chain of bondage, relieved 
her from the curse of war for many years, and left the great hero of the 
day on the throne which so long as he lived was never again either shaken 
or assailed. | 

His reign did not close till the year 1329, when a disease, under which 
he had suffered during a great part of his life, at last brought him to his 
grave. ‘This admirable king did not lose in peace the renown which he had 
gained in war; but, on the contrary, by the wisdom of his civil government, 
greatly heightened the fame which he had acquired over all Europe, as 
well as the love and honor in which he was held by his subjects at home. 
He was regarded in that age as in all things the model of a perfect knight; 
and one name only, that of the Emperor Henry of Luxembourg, was placed 
in the popular estimation before that of Bruce. It is related that upon one 
occasion, in the presence of Edward II., an English herald ventured even 
to defend the claim of the Scottish king to take precedence of the Emperor ; 
‘for the valiant acts,’ said he, ‘achieved by Henry may be ascribed 
rather to the wisdom of his counsellors than to his own valiantness and 
prudence ; but contrarily, King Robert, being confined out of his country, 
and destitute of friends and all convenient aid, recoyered the realm of 
Scotland, by his singular manhood, out of the hands of your noble father, 
and established it with such tranquillity, that he appeared more terrible to 
his enemies of England than ever they had been afore to his subjects of 
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of Scotland.’”’ His history, as related in detail by the old chroniclers, 
abounds in instances of the lofty generosity of his nature, and the clemency 
and kindliness which ever tempered and graced his valor. ‘* The commend- 
ations of which King Robert,’’ says Francis Boteuile, in his Additions to 
Holinshed, ‘‘ Buchanan setteth forth (to comprehend many things in few 
words) to be, that he was every way a most worthy person, and that there 
were few to be found, from the former heroical days, equal unto him in all 
kinds of virtue ; for as he was in battle most valiant, so was he in peace 
most temperate and just. And though his undivided good success and 
perpetual course of victories (after that fortune was once satisfied or rather 
wearied with his misfortunes) were very great, yet he seemeth to Buchanan 
to be far more wonderful in his adverse fortune ; whose valor of mind was 
such that it could not be broken, no, not so much as weakened, by so many 
evils as happened unto him at one time ; whose singular constancy appeared 
by the captivity of his wife and the death of his valiant brethren; and, 
besides that, his friends were at one time vexed with all kinds of calamities, 
and they which escaped death were banished, with the loss of their 
substance ; he himself was not only spoiled of all his patrimony, but of his 
kingdom also, by the mightiest king of that age, Edward I., king of England, 
a man most ready in council, and of dispatch of his affairs as well in war as 
peace. Yea, so far was this Bruce oppressed at one time with all these 
kinds of evils, that he was driven into extreme poverty: in all which 
misfortunes he never doubted of the recovery of the kingdom; neither did 
or said anything unbeseeming the noble mind of a king; for he offered no 
violent hands to himself, as did the later Cato and Marcus Brutus; neither 
with Marius did he pursue his enemies with continual hatred. For when 
he had recovered his former estate, he so lived with them that had most 
occasioned his labor and trouble, that he rather remembered himself to be 
a king over them and not an enemy unto them. ‘T’o conclude, he did not 
so forsake himself towards the end (when a grievous disease added troubles 
to age) but that he confirmed and established the present estate of the 
kingdom, and provided for the quiet of posterity, whereby his subjects did 
not so much lament his death as that they were deprived of so just a king 
and godly father.” 7 
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W@ IIE origin of the town of Richmond, in the North Riding of York- 
Wiz shire, England, dates from a few years after the conquest. Earl 

js Edwin, who, before that event, possessed the part of the country in 
which Richmond is situated, was perhaps the most powerful of the Saxon 
nobles, being, in addition to the extensive lands of which he was lord, nearly 
allied by blood to the royal family. It was not to be supposed that a per- 
son occupying such a position as his would yield anything beyond a forced 
submission to the Norman invaders. We find the young and brave Earl, 
accordingly, at the head of two vigorous attempts successively made by 
those of his nation, to recover the independence of their country, within 
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the first three years after the arrival of William. He was pardoned for 
his participation in the first; but on the second occasion after the revolt 
had been suppressed, he was betrayed by some persons in whose fidelity he 
had confided, and notwithstanding a gallant defence overpowered and slain. 
His assassins carried his head to William, in hopes of obtaining a reward 
for the deed; when the stern Norman is said to have shed tears at the 
sight, and, instead of bestowing upon them preferment or gold, to have 
commanded that the perpetrators of the crime should be banished from the 
kingdom. Before this, however, he had stripped the Saxon Earl of his 
broad domains, and transferred them to a follower and kinsman of his own, 
Alan, Count of Bretagne, to whom he also sometime after gave his daugh- 
ter Hawise in marriage. By this giftit is said that Count Alan was put 
in possession of no fewer than two hundred manors and townships. It was 
he who, to protect himself and his property from the hostile population, in 
the midst of whom he came to establish himself, built the castle of Rich- 
mond, around which the town was probably soon formed by his Norman 
retainers. | | 

After Alan’s death, the Earldom of Richmond descended to a son of 
Hawise by a former husband, she having left no children by the Count of 
Bretagne. After this, the dignity was held successively by various fami- 
lies. It was at length erected into a dukedom, by Henry VIII. in favor 
of his natural son by the daughter of Sir John Blount, who died in 1535, 
at the age of seventeen. ‘The dukedom fell to the present family in the 
reign of Charles II., and with it the Castle of Richmond. 

The castle has long been a complete ruin. Leland, who saw it in 1534, 
speaks of it in his Itinerary as even then fallen into decay and deserted. 
Yet it does not appear to have suffered from any siege, or other species of 
violence. Neglect alone would seem to have reduced it to its present con- 
dition. It certainly has not been inhabited at least since the year 1485, 
when it came into the possession of the Crown, by the accession of Henry 
VIL., who was previously Earl of Richmond. 

The town and castle stand on elevated ground on the north bank of the 
river Swale. ‘The site of the castle which is between the river and the 
town, occupies a space of about six acres. Except on the north side, or 
that next the town, the fortress, from the natural advantages of its position, 
must have been quite inaccessible. The ground on which it is built is 
elevated to the height of fully one hundred feet above the stream, the 
precipice being broken into two parts about midway down by a walk eight 
or nine feet broad, which runs under the castle wall. The portion of the 
hill above the walk is faced with large stones, so as to give it almost the 


appearance of a rock. On the west side of the castle is a deep valley, . . 


which is probably artificial; and the Swale also winds round the east 
side, where the descent is much more gradual. On the north there was 
formerly a moat, which, however, has been long filled up and obliterated. 
The whole was originally surrounded by a high wall, strengthened at inter- 
vals with towers, and measuring not less than half a mile in extent. 

For a long time after its erection, Richmond Castle was probably unri- 
valed in England for either extent or strength. It was a military strong- 
hold, constructed in every part with a view to defence. ‘he old barons 
lived here in the condition of petty sovereigns, and kept the surrounding 
country in awe and subjection for many miles around. 
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The principal portion of the edifice that now remains is an immense 
square tower on the north side, said to have been built about the middle of 
the twelfth century. It measures fifty-four feet in one direction, by forty- 
eight in another; and the walls are ninety-nine feet in height, and eleven 
in thickness. Above these, pinnacles rise from the four corners. ‘This 
tower has consisted originally of three stories, the lowest of which is sup- 
ported by a massive stone pillar placed under the center of its arched roof. 
The roofs of the two upper stories have fallen in; and a winding staircase, 
which formerly no doubt ascended to the top, now reaches only to the 
height of the middle apartment. ‘There is a well of excellent water within 
this tower. At the south-east corner of the castle there is the ruin of a small 
tower, in the bottom of which is found a dungeon about fourteen feet in 
depth. And there is another tower at the south-west corner, round and 
narrow, and of considerable height, to which there is no entrance except 
from the top. It was probably used as a prison. 

Ruined and desolate as it is, the aspect of Richmond Castle is still sin- 
gularly majestic and imposing. Its venerable antiquity, its vast extent, its 
commanding position, and the massiveness and lofty altitude of those parts 
of the structure which time has not yet overthrown, all contribute to fill the 
mind with a sense of sublimity in gazing upon its broken arches and ivy- 
mantled towers. ‘The effect is powerfully aided by the character of the 
surrounding landscape, which, towards the north-west especially, has much 

of the grandeur of highland scenery. 

Viewed from the surrounding hills, the town and castle of Richmond, 
notwithstanding their elevation above the ground in their immediate neigh- 
borhood, seem to lie at the bottom of a valley. It is extremely probable 
that the place has derived its name, Richmont, or the Rich Mount, from 
its eminent natural attractions. Richmond in Surrey is said to have been 
so named in a much later age on the same account. ‘The scenery around’ 
the latter celebrated spot, however, it has been remarked, differs essentially 
in character from that in the midst of which the Yorkshire Richmond is 
placed,—the beautiful being the prevailing ingredient in the one, while of 
the other landscape, a wild and stern grandeur may rather be said to be 
the predominant expression. With this, which is however intermingled 
and relieved in many places by the richest attractions of a softer kind, the 
old and frowning ruin to which our notice relates, is admirably in keeping. 
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& @ HARTRES, the principal town of the department of the Kure and 
i, <= Loire, is about sixty-five miles south-west.of Paris, on the road 

XY which passes through Versailles and Rambouillet to Tours. It is 
one of the oldest towns in France, and was known to the ancients under 
the names: of Autricum and Carnutum. During the middle ages it was 
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frequently taken and pillaged, and in the fifteenth century it was for a 
considerable period in the possession of the English; but it was retaken by 
Dunois. In 1568 the Protestant party, then in arms, besieged Chartres, 
but without success. In 1591, when France was torn by internal contests, 
the town was taken by Henry IV. Three years afterwards he was crowned 
in the Cathedral; that of Rheims, in which this ceremony had always been 
performed, not being in his possession ; or, as is sometimes stated, the pre- 
late of Rheims being considered a disaffected person, the monarch trans- 
ferred his favors to Chartres. At the village of Bretigny, a short distance 
from Chartres, a treaty was signed between the French and English, by 
which the French King, who had been taken prisoner at the battle of Poic- 
tiers, in 1856, was restored to his country. ) 

The ancient defences of the town are destroyed, but the houses in many 
parts of it still retain the appearance which is peculiar to the domestic ed- 
ifices of the middle ages, standing with their many-gabled fronts towards 
the narrow and crooked streets; the wood with which they are ¢onstructed 
exhibiting curious specimens of the carver’s art. Some of the houses have 
little towers, which are still more characteristic of the period referred to. 
The town stands on an eminence, and is divided into the upper and lower 
town; the former being the most modern, contains the principal inns, the 
post-office, and other public buildings. Nevertheless the place of St. Peter, 
which is in the old town, is very agreeably ornamented by alleys of trees. 
The old ramparts are converted into a Boulevard, which is much frequent- 
ed as a promenade. ‘The finest public walk is the Place des Barricades, 
which is beyond the walls. ‘Three of the old gates are standing, the most 
remarkable of which is the Porte Guillaume. The communication between 
the upper and lower town is by pathways so steep as totally to exclude 
the use of carriages. ‘ 

The spires of the cathedral are visible twenty-five miles before the tray- 
eler reaches Chartres, from whatever quarter he approaches the town; 
and yet it is not possible to obtain a complete view of this fine old edifice, 
so closely is it surrounded by other buildings. One of the spires is heavy 
and without ornament, if we except the stones being cut like the scales of 
a fish, the effect of which is singular rather than pleasing. ‘This spire 
seems always to be leaning, from whatever point it is viewed. ‘This is 
owing to the angle which faces the spectator being so straight as to appear 
as if it were entirely vertical. The other spire is enriched with ornaments 


towards the middle; but as they are not continued throughout, the effect. 


is not harmonious. The steeples of Chartres are about 306 feet high; that 
of Strasburg is 492 feet in height. There is in France an old saying to 
the effect that all the requisites for a perfect church would be combined 
by adopting the entrance of the Cathedral of Rheims, the nave of that of 
Amiens, the choir of Beauvais, and the steeple of Chartres. ‘The entrance 
to the cathedral is by a porch, a portion of which is represented in the cut. 
The obscurity which reigns in the interior is so great, that except the da 

be bright, it is not possible to read small print. ‘This is owing to the thick- 
ness of the glass, and to its being highly stained. Along the exterior of 
the choir there are forty-three niches, filled with groups, illustrative of 
Scripture history, above which are delicately executed Gothic ornaments, 
and beneath, Arabesque ornaments, equally graceful. The interior part of 
the choir contains representations in effigy of various scenes in the life of 
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Christ, executed in Carrara marble by Bridan; and one to commemorate 
a vow made by Louis XIII. in this cathedral. The choir is surrounded 
by a double range of lateral naves, sustained by thirty-two pillars. In 
the middle of the nave the pavement is laid in a spiral form, and is popu- 
larly called “la lieue,” from the belief that the length of the circles, if 
traced from their commencement, would be equal to a league. The nave is 
supported by a single row of sixteen pillars; eight sustain the cross, making 
altogether fifty-six pillars. The principal altar is remarkable for a collossal 
group in marble of the Assumption of the Virgin, which was executed in 
1773 by Bridan. This work had very nearly been destroyed during the 
Revolution, but was saved by one of the inhabitants, who proposed chang- 
ing the Virgin into the Goddess of Liberty, and accordingly placed a 
Phrygian cap on her head. ‘The group is supported by five columns, 
which stand in the lower church. ‘This latter portion of the Cathedral, 
previous to the destruction, during the Revolution, of the chapels and 
effigies which it contained, was one of the most complete of its kind in 
France. It is not at present generally exhibited to visitors, though highly 
curious and picturesque. | 
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pW @HE city of Carlisle is rich in historic associations; and its castle 
“iz especially, though now left with a garrison, was long one of the 

4 most famous military strongholds. Both it and the Cathedral are 
built of a reddish freestone, which it must be acknowledged is but little 
favorable to architectural beauty. The latter edifice, in its oldest parts, 
appears to be of Saxon times, and it was once of great extent; but during 
the Commonwealth the greater part of the western or longest limb of the 
cross which it formed was pulled down, and has not since been rebuilt. 
What remains of the nave is now used as one of the parish churches, while 
the cathedral service is performed in the choir. The Castle is supposed to 
have been begun in the reign of William Rufus, and, therefore, dates from 
the latter part of the eleventh century. In those days, however, Carlisle 
was occasionally in the hands of the Scots as well as of the English; and 
much of the castle is said to have been erected by David I. of Scotland, 
who took the town in 1135. It was not finally annexed to England till the 
year 1237, in the reign of Henry III. 

Since that date Carlisle has undergone many sieges. ‘The last was that 
which it sustained in the rebellion of 1745, when it was taken by the 
Pretender, who was here formally proclaimed as king in the presence of all 
the municipal authorities in their robes. The garrison, however, which he 
left in the place, was very soon after compelled to surrender to the Duke of 
Cumberland. 
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A century before this the town and castle sustained one of the most 
memorable sieges recorded in English history. On the breaking out of the 
civil war, the place had been taken possession of by the royal forces; and 
it was held by Sir Thomas Glenham, Commander-in-chief for the king in 
the north, when, in October, 1644, it was attacked by a division of the 
parliamentary army under the command of General Lesley. The besiegers 
were about 4000 in number, while the garrison with the armed citizens did 
not exceed 700. An interesting narrative of this siege has been preserved 
among the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum, written by a 
person of the name of Isaac Tullie, who was in the town all the time; and 
from the summary of Tullie’s account, as given by Mr. Lysons in his 
Magna Britannia, vol. iv., we extract the following particulars :— 

_ * At Christmas all the corn was taken from the citizens, and a ration 
distributed weekly to each family, according to their numbers. The cattle 
were seized also and distributed in like manner, no more being given to the 
owner than to any other, except the head, heart, and liver. * * * 
April 8.—They had only thatch for the horses, all other provisions bemg 
exhausted. May 10.—A fat horse taken from the enemy sold for 10s. a 
quarter. May 23.—Provisions almost spent. May 80.—News that the 
king was come into Westmoreland. ‘The garrison that day ate three days’ 
provisions, and repented with a cup of cold water for three days after. * * 
June 5.—Hempseed, dogs, and rats were eaten. The citizens so shrunk 
that they could not choose but laugh one at another to see their clothes 
hang on them as upon men on gibbets, for one might put one’s head and 
fists between the doublets and shirts of many of them. June 17.—Some 
officers and soldiers came to the common bakehouse, and took away all the 
horse-flesh from the poor people, who were as near starving as themselves. 
June 22.—The garrison had only half a pound of horse-flesh each for four 
days. June 23.—The townsmen petitioned Sir Thomas Glenham that the 
horse-flesh might not be taken away, and said they were not able to endure 
the famine any longer; several women met at the cross, abusing Sir Henry 
Stradling, the governor, who threatening to fire on them, they begged it as 
a mercy, when he went away with tears in his eyes, but said he could not 
mend their commons. The surrender was on the 25th. <A curious feint 
was practised, to impress the besiegers with the idea that the reports of the 
distress of the garrison were untrue, a few days before the surrender. An 
officer sent in by General Lesley, two days following, was sent back in a 
state of intoxication, from the contents of the only barrel of ale which had 
been in the garrison for several months, and which had been brewed and 
preserved for some such purpose, by Dr. Barwell, the chancellor, with the 
privity of the governor.” 

One of the most singular instances on record of a great military fortress 
being broken into by surprise, is that of the famous border exploit of the 
deliverance of the Scottish freebooter, William Armstrong, of Kinninmonth, 
commonly called Kinmont Willie, from the donjon keep of Carlisle Castle. 
The historical facts of this achievement, which was effected on the 13th of 

‘April, 1596, will be found copiously detailed and illustrated in Scott’s 
‘* Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 
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A S the early navigators of the Archipelago crept along the coasts of the 
W7X\, Mediterranean, making themselves acquainted first with the shores 
@ nearest to them, and soon afterwards with those more distant, it is 
extremely probable that the suggestions of antiquarians, which assign to Bar- 
celona a high degree of antiquity, are in the main correct. Barcelona, like 
Marseilles, was most probably a Greek colony. Its Latin name was Barcino- 
na, and it is said to have been so called after Hannibal Barcino, a Carthage- 
sian general. The Romans, Goths, Moors, and French have successively been 
masters of the town. During the middle ages it was governed by its own 
sovereigns, who held the title of Counts of Barcelona; but their possessions 
passed into the hands of the kings of Arragon, and finally were reunited to 
the Spanish monarchy. In 1706 Barcelona resisted the pretensions of 
Philip V. to the Spanish throne, and sustained a siege which, though 
unsuccessful, afforded decisive proofs of the heroism of the Catalonian 
character. Barcelona has experienced on many occasions the calamitous 
effects of war. It endured no less than five sieges in the course of sixty- 
two years, including the one to which we have alluded, which were attended 
with the usual effects on public interests and individual prosperity. In 
1715, after the siege of the preceding year, the population was reduced to 
37,000 souls. In the course of half a century, the continuance of peace 
being favorable to industry, wealth accumulated, and the population had 
increased, in 1769, to 54,000 ; eighteen years afterwards it had more than 
doubled, being 111,410. Thus, not only had the town been enabled to 
afford the means of livelihood to the inhabitants, who in consequence of the 
state of comfort in which they were generally placed had rapidly increased 
in number, but the progress of enterprise was sufficiently active to create a 
demand for the services of the adjoining population. In 1821 the yellow 
fever ravaged Barcelona in a most disastrous manner, and it is computed 
that one-fifth of the inhabitants became its victims. But the infliction of 
a pestilence produces less effect on men’s interests than the continual influ- 
ence of those alarms which exist during a war, or when a country is torn 
by internal contests ; and accordingly we find that, in 1830, nine years after 
the yellow fever had ravaged the town, the population had increased to 
160,000 inhabitants. When Spain shall be more peaceful and industrious, 
and when the Levant becomes a more active scene of commerce, the inter- 
course of Barcelona with Turkey, with Greece, and Egypt, and the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean generally, cannot fail to increase. This result 
will be the consequence both of the geographical position of Barcelona, and 
of the character of the Catalonians. 

Laborde gives the following character of the Catalonians :—‘‘ The Cat- 
alonians are proud, haughty, violent in their passions, rude in discourse and 
in action, turbulent, untractable, and passionately fond of independence ; 
they are not particularly liberal, but active, industrious and indefatigable ; 
they are sailors, husbandmen, and builders, and run to all corners of the 
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world to seek their fortunes. They are brave, intrepid, sometimes rash, 
obstinate in adhering to their schemes, and often successful in vanquishing, 
by their steady perseverance, obstacles which would appear insurmountable 
to others.”’ | 

Barcelona stands on a gentle eminence, between two rivers, and open to 
_ the sea on the east, north-east, and south-east. The river Bergos runs to 

the north and south-east of the town, and on the south the river Llobregat. 
The country is mountainous to the north and north-east. ‘The latitude of 
Barcelona is 41° 21’ and afew seconds. ‘The climate is temperate, the 
winters are mild, and the summers not too hot; but although the seasons, 
in their general character, are not irregular, yet in a single day great 
vicissitudes are frequently experienced at Barcelona. ‘The east wind fre- 
quently blows, and the neighboring elevations often occasion rain. ‘The 
town is defended by a citadel, situated at its north-eastern extremity. 
The port is below the citadel, and between the town and Barcelonetta. It 
is chiefly artificial, being formed by piers, solid quays, and the ramparts of 
the town. ‘The sand which the waves and tides bring into the port is 
removed at considerable trouble and expense. ‘The town is divided into 
two unequal parts by a promenade, ornamented with rows of trees. ‘The 
new town is the smallest, and contains the best houses. ‘The streets are 
narrow, crooked, and badly paved inthe old town. ‘The best houses are 
of simple and rather pleasing appearance, from four to five stories high, 
and have large windows and balconies. Many of the houses are adorned 
externally with paintings in fresco. The public edifices are the cathedral, 
churches, convents, the palace in which the ancient Cortes held their sit- 
tings, that in which the Counts of Barcelona resided, the custom-house, 
exchange, theatre, &c. The cathedral was begun in the thirteenth century, 
but 1s not yet completely finished. There are about thirty fountains m 
Barcelona, in the various squares and public places. The town possesses 
several colleges, three public libraries, a school for the deaf and dumb, an 
academy of arts and sciences, and one of belles lettres, and a botanic gar 
Si. Barcelonetta is a suberb of Barcelona, and is inhabited chiefly by 
sailors. 

The environs of Barcelona are highly beautiful. Though the Catalon- 
ians are distinguished for their habits of economy, yet their passion for a 
country residence is the one which they are least capable of opposing; and 
there is no city in Europe of an equal size which possesses so many coun- 
try-houses in its neighborhood. It is not the richer class who alone enjoy 
the advantages and pleasures of the country; these residences, ornamented 
according to the taste and circumstances of each of their occupiers, form 
a most agreeable diversity in the prospects around the town, especially 
when the town itself and an extensive view of the sea are included, as 
they may be from certain places. In a fine day, the eye may wander with 
delight over this agreeably varied landscape. 
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Ye UE life of man is frequently termed a pilgrimage ; but in the sense 
in which the word is usually employed, it is applied to a journey un- 
Jay dertaken for devotional purposes, or to gratify the interest which 
remarkable events have excited by a visit to the spot in which they took place. 
The birth-place or tomb of the truly illustrious is equally calculated to stir 
up emotions of deeper interest than those to which the mind is capable 
of rising when it is not operated upon by the recollection that here the 
men themselves acted their part in the scene of life, or there their ashes 
are deposited. Dr. Johnson, who visited Icolmkill, one of the western 
islands of Scotland, which, in remote ages, was, as he says, the ‘‘ luminary 
of the Caledonian regions,” thus speaks of the nature of those emotions to 
which we have alluded :—* To abstract the mind,” he says, ‘from all 
local emotions would be impossible, if it were endeavored, and would be 
foolish, if it were possible. Whatever draws us from the power of our 
senses,—whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, predominate 
over the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. That 
man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the 
plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins 
of Iona.” oa : 

The places to which the Christian pilgrims of the middle ages chiefly 
resorted were Rome, Loretto, Jerusalem, Compostella in Spain, and the 
local shrines with which every part of Christendom abounded. ‘Two pil- 
grimages to a neighboring shrine were equivalent to one visit to another at 
double the distance. Those who were unable to make long journeys gave 
money to assist the poorer pilgrims on their way. A dream or vision was 
frequently the preliminary of a pilgrimage; and the belief was general, 
that if certain pilgrimages were not made during life they must be per 
formed after death. Southey remarks, in one of his minor poems,— 

“ Some went for payment of a vow, 
In time of trouble made ; 
-And some who found that pilgrimage 
Was a pleasant sort of trade.” 
All classes—from the king to the peasant—from the archbishop to the 
humblest clerk—bent beneath the custom of the times. 

The Holy Land was resorted to by pilgrims as early as the fourth cen- 
tury. ‘The passage to Asia by land was subsequently closed im conse- 
quence of the hostility of the Hungarians, and Rome and Loretto then 
attracted the greatest number of pilgrims. In the eighth century the 
Anglo-Saxons made frequent pilgrimages to Rome ; and at an earlier period 
than this, Cadwallader, King of Wales, founded a hospital at Rome for 
Welsh pilgrims. The great jubilees of the church drew to Rome large 
numbers both of sinners and devotees, for at these festivals plenary indul- 
gences were granted for the remission of all sins. Indulgences of a less 
extensive nature were granted at all periods to those who made a pilgri- 
mage to the holy relic called the Veronique, or Vernicle. 
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The church of Loretto was in high repute during the middle ages as an 
efficacious resort for pilgrims; and at particular seasons there were fre- 
quently not fewer than 200,000 visiting it at once. They formed proces- 
sions round the ‘* Palace of our Lady,” as it was called; and some went 
round it on their knees five, nine, or a dozen times, according to the im- 
portance with which they were pleased to invest any particular number. 

In the fifteenth century the pilgrimage to St. James, or Santiago of 
Compostella, the patron-saint of Spain, was quite a passion among all 
classes, and the local shrines were comparatively forsaken. Charlemagne 
had caused the place to be made the seat of a bishopric; and afterwards, 
through the influence of Ferdinand and Isabella, who founded a hospital 
there for pilgrims, it was erected into an archbishopric: The number of 
English pilgrims who visited Compostella in the fifteenth century was very 

reat. | 

: The pilgrimage to Palestine, the scene of sacred history, had the most 
important influence on the religious spirit of the middle ages, and was 
sanctioned by the most rational motives. In the present day the Holy Land 
may properly be regarded as one of the most interesting portions of the 
globe which a traveler can visit, while the glories of Compostella and 
Loretto have long since departed. Jerusalem had been visited from an 
early period of Christianity by devout Christians. The anticipated termi- 
nation of the world with the arrival of the thousandth year of the present 
era, strongly directed men’s minds to religious subjects. A natural im- 
pulse of gratitude, when 1t was found that after this dreaded period the 
world went on as before, led men to visit the scenes distinguished in the 
history of the Saviour. ‘The conversion of the Hungarians from paganism 
to Christianity—an event which was hailed with rapture by all Christen- 
dom—contributed to increase the religious excitement which was prevalent. 
Sharon Turner, in his History of England during the Middle Ages, says 
that m the eleventh century the inferior orders, on whom natural feelings 
always first operate, began the peregrination. ‘Their return and conversa- 
tion excited the middle ranks to imitate them; and at last nobles, ladies, 
and kings imbibed the passion, and traversed Europe and Asia to Jerusa- 
lem. ‘The pilgrims were received by the patriarch, and with a solemn 
procession were led amid the thunder of cymbals and immense splendor of 
lights to the church of the Holy Sepulchre. Jerusalem was at this period 
in the possession of the Mohammedans, who often maltreated the pilgrims 
with impunity, and refused them permission to enter the city without the 
payment of a tribute. Wasted as they were with the hardships of so long 
a journey, when the means of traveling were very imperfect, their re- 
sources exhausted by the tolls which they had paid im crossing bridges and 
entering towns, and by the cost of providing themselves with necessaries 
on the road, their condition was frequently deplorable in the extreme. 
William of ‘T'yre says that there was scarcely one out of a thousand who 
reached Jerusalem who could support himself. Towards the close of the 
eleventh century, Peter the Hermit made the pilgrimage to Palestine, and 
was so deeply touched by the sufferings of the pilgrims, and indignant at 
the conduct of the infidels who held possession of the city, that on his return 
he roused all Europe to that great movement of the middle ages, called the 
Crusades or the Holy War, which toa great extent partook of the nature 
of a pilgrimage. 
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The above-mentioned places were the principal resorts of pilgrims from 
the various countries of Europe. There were in England, however, and 
also in the rest of Europe, local shrines which were visited under a great 
variety of circumstances. Strutt says that it seems to have been almost 
as fashionable in. the days of Chaucer to visit the tomb of some favorite 
saint, as it now is to frequent the different watering-places; and the Rev. 
T. D. Fosbroke, in noticing the custom, in his work on British Monachism, 
mentions some of the circumstances which occasioned the practice to be 
so common. Shrines were visited before making a voyage, to ensure the 
prayers of the saint for safety. T’o some shrines annual pilgrimages were 
made; and others were only resorted to as events occurred or were anti- 
cipated, which rendered it of interest to the parties concerned to visit them. 
A visit to the shrine of Becket was considered of universal efficacy. His 
skull encased in silver was shown to the pilgrims, and the blade of the 
weapon with which he was killed, and other relics. ‘The shrine was ex- 
tremely rich in offerings, which were sexhibited through a strong grating 
by a prior with a white wand. 

We are chiefly indebted to the Rev. Mr. Fosbroke’s work for the subse- 
quent information relative to the costume of pilgrims. He states that they 
were peculiarly designated by the scrip, the staff or bourdon, palmer’s staff, 
scarf, sclavina, hat, rosary, and scrobula. | 

The scrip was derived from the Egyptian monks, and was usually a 
leathern pouch or wallet, attached to the scarf, and used for contaming 
provisions and other necessaries. Thus Chaucer says,— . 

“Tn scrippe he bore both bread and leaks.” 


Charlemagne wore a golden scrip when he made the pilgrimage to Rome. 
The term scrip was sometimes applied to the whole of the articles which a 
pugrim carried along with him. A sack instead of a scrip is mentioned 
as being carried by a poor female pilgrim. The scarf was simply a 
leathern thong or belt. . 

A bourdon was a long staff with a knob in the middle, and without a 
cross at the top, though in theatrical representations one is erroneously 
affixed. ‘This staff was sometimes excavated into a rude piece of music, 
the sound from which was an accompaniment to the singing with which 
pilgrims beguiled the tedium of their journey. In Germany, walking- 
sticks are made which serve as tubes for pipes, with a compressing pump at 
one end to obtain fire, or fitted up as telescopes. A walking-stick may be 
used for such a variety of purposes, that we may easily believe, though it 
is not quite satisfactorily proved, that the bourdon staff of the pilgrims was 
formed into a musical instrument. Southey has alluded to the fact in the 
following lines : 


And the staff was holed and bored for those 
Who on a flute could play, 
_And thus the merry pilgrim had 
His music on the way.” 
From a dialogue between a disciple of Wicliffe and Arundel, Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the reign of Henry IV., it would appear that the pilgrims 
were sometimes accompanied by less simple music than that of a hollowed 


staff. The Archbishop defends the practice against some insinuations, and 


states that ‘pilgrims have with them both singers and also pipers, that 
when one of them goeth barefoot and striketh his foot against a stone, and 


a 
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maketh him to bleed, itis well done that he or his fellow begin then a song, 


or else take out of his bosom a bagpipe for to drive away with such mirth 
the hurt of his fellow: for with such solace the travail and weariness of 
pilgrims is lightly and merrily brought forth.” The palmer’s staff was 
made of palm and was borne by those who returned from Palestine. We 
may here state the difference which, according to Mr. Fosbroke, distin 
guished the palmer from the pilgrim. A pilgrim had a fixed residence, a 
palmer had none; a pilgrim went to a-fixed place, a palmer to none in par- 
ticular; a pilgrim went at his own expense, a palmer professed voluntary 
poverty, and frequently ended life as a hermit. 

The sclavina was a long coarse robe. The scrobula was the robe worn 
by female pilgrims, and, with the exception of closer sleeves, similar to the 
sclavina. ‘The rosary was a string of beads which the pilgrim ran over as 
he repeated his prayers. The hat was broad brimmed, turned up in front, 
and something like the hats often worn by infants. Sometimes the pil- 
grim’s hat was slung at his back, and a substitute for shooting off the wet 
was used to supply its place. 

The pilgrim from Rome, from Jerusalem, or Compostella, was distin- 
guished by variations of costume peculiar to each pilgrimage. The Jeru- 
salem pilgrims wore the signs of Sinai, which were relics brought from 
thence. Those who had made a pilgrimage to Rome wore a cloak marked 
with cross-keys and the veronique or vernicle. The scallop-shell which the 
pilgrims wore in the front of their hats was, properly speaking, peculiar to 
the Compostella pilgrimage. Fuller therefore is not correct in assigning 
the use of this shell to pilgrims generally, on the ground that ‘it was oft 
cup and dish to them in Palestine.’ Southey’s notes to the ‘ Pilgrims to 
Compostella’’ contain an old monkish legend which gives the origin of 
scallop-shells being worn by the pilgrims to the shrine of the Spanish saint. 
Popes Alexander III., Gregory [X., and Clement X. granted a faculty to 
the Archbishop of Compostella that they might excommunicate those who 
sold these shells any where except in the city of Santiago, and in these 
documents the reason assigned is, that. the scallop-shell is the badge of the 
Apostle Santiago. In the church of St. Clement at Rome there is a 
picture of Santiago, apparently more than 500 years old, which is decorated 
with scallop-shells. The scallop-shell in a coat-of-arms shows that some of 
the bearer’s line have visited the shrine of St. James. The cut represents 
one of these shells, on which St. Joseph, with a staff of palm in his hand, 
and carrying the infant Jesus, has been worked in bas-relief. 

Before setting out on a pilgrimage, confession of sins was made, which 
being concluded, the future pilgrim prostrated himself before the altar. 
Certain prayers were then said, after which the scrip and staff were 
solemnly consecrated ; and the pilgrim was clothed in his appropriate cos- 


tume. In the form of prayers in use before the Reformation, the people 


were bid to pray ‘ for all true pilgrims and palmers that have taken their 
way to Rome, to Jerusalem,’ &c. Mr. Fosbroke says that in Normandy, 
a pilgrim who had received the sanction and blessing of the church, was led 
out of the parish in procession, accompanied by the cross and holy water ; 
and on the return from pilgrimage it was in most countries the custom to 
go to the church to thank God for their happy success; and in proof of 
the fulfilment of their vows to proffer palms or branches of that tree to the 
priest, who placed them on the altar. These ceremonies would naturally 
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fall into desuetude when the habit of undertaking pilgrimages became more 
eneral. A 
. Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, as a general fashion, ceased about the 
time of Henry V. The growing activity of commerce supplied a new 
motive for visiting foreign lands. But pilgrimages had not been without 
their use in the advancement of civilization. | 
St. Jerome noticed that pilgrims conveyed news. ‘In one summer (he 


says) Britain has learned what the Egyptian and Parthian have known in | 


the spring.” It is believed that the drama was first imtroduced imto 
France from Italy by Pilgrims. Mr. Fosbroke says,—‘ Pilgrimage was a 


kind of apprenticeship, served in various places, in order to acquire a stock 


of novel ecclesiastical customs and knowledge.’ Ata time when com- 
merce employed but a few individuals, there would have been no induce- 
ment to visit other countries if men had not been actuated by the religious 
spirit. But this operated upon the mass of the people, and sent them to 
gather the various lessons of civilization and improvement which each coun- 
try respectively furnished. 

The standard by which the state of one country may be compared with 
that of another was rendered more enlarged and varied by the habit of 
visiting distant shrines; and a comparatively rude people were enabled to 
obtain by this means, some of the benefits of a superior civilization. Sha- 
ron ‘Turner remarks, that ‘‘ the habit of pilgrimage, and afterwards of the 
crusades, increased the taste for study. It was impossible for so many, 
from all ranks and nations in Europe, to visit the Grecian and Arab states 
without some conviction of the benefit of superior knowledge. From the 
account left by Luitprand of the wonders he saw at Constantinople, and of 
the horse-laugh with which his astonishment was received by the conceited 
courtiers, it would seem that the saucy Greeks amused themselves with 
making the western barbarians stare. The specimens of their mechanical 
skill to which he alludes may have first interested a rude stranger’s notice ; 
but their tasteful architecture,—their elegant sculptures,—their fine manu- 
scripts,—their celebrated loquacity,—and the fame of the poets and philo- 
sophers who once adorned their name, must have powerfully impressed the 
attention of many, and have created that feeling of deficiency and that de- 
sire of emulation which are the certain parents of improvement.’ He 
adds, that a visible improvement took place in England after these pilgri- 
mages had become common, increasing as the crusades increased the inter- 
course with Constantinople and the Hast. Schools were established, and 
architecture and the arts advanced. 


STOCKHOLM. 


HE beauty and peculiarity of the position on which the capital of 
| Sweden is built, have excited the surprise and admiration of all tray- 
Zsy elers. Itseems to have been selected with a happy reference both 

to picturesque effect and commercial convenience, and we are unwilling te 

believe the popular tradition that attributes the choice of the spot to mere 
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chance. According to this ‘‘ say” of the inhabitants, about three centuries 
and a half ago, the Viceroy Berger Jarl, or Earl Berger, who then governed 
Sweden, determined to found a city, but instead of fixing the spot from the 
dictates of judgment and taste, he preferred committing the event tu chance. 
To this end he set a piece of wood or stick afloat down the Malar lake, 
wisely determining that at whatever place.it should stop, there to build his 
projected town. A small island arrested the stick in its progress, and the 
name of Stockholm, which, literally translated, means ‘ Stick-island,”’ is 
said to have been given it from this circumstance. . 

Stockholm is built on seven small rocky islands, at the junction of the 
waters of the Malar, the most picturesque of all Swedish lakes, with an 
inlet or arm of the Baltic sea. It in this respect somewhat resembles 
Venice, but the water that flows between its islets 1s clearer, and far deeper, 
than that of the canali and lagune of the Italian city, admitting the largest 
ships to sail among the houses. These islands, which are irregularly 
scattered, are covered with buildings, gardens, and groves, the domes of 
churches intermingling with oak-trees: at certain points they are connected 
together by stately bridges, but more direct communications are kept up by 
means of wherries, that are seen constantly rowing from place to place. A 
great part of the city stands upon the steep declivity of a very high hill, 
houses rising above houses like the seats in an amphitheatre. The whole is 
surmounted by an enormous palace, which Heber thought “as big as five 
Somerset Houses.”’ Indeed all the houses that meet the eye are large and 
many-storied, with a common staircase, and generally a family on each 
floor; they are chiefly of brick, but universally stuccoed or whitewashed. 
The lower parts of the city that are built of wood, are masked and concealed 
by the better portions of it. The faubourgs or suburbs, stretch up 
surrounding elevations.on the mainland, to the north and south, and consist 
principally of gardens, elegant houses, and even beautiful edifices. The 
northern quarter or suburb, called Norrmalm, is exceedingly handsome, 
and is traversed in its whole extent by the Drottning-Gatan, or Street of 
the Queen, which is broad, straight, and upwards of half a mile in length. 
The other streets are generally winding and narrow, and do not permit of 
a lengthening perspective of the architecture of the houses, which is mostly 
in good taste. 

But it is not from the streets that one can judge of the beauty of 
Stockholm ; it is on the quays by the water-side, and in the large and 
numerous squares, that the eye embraces the magnificent features of the 
Swedish capital, with its infinite number of architectural and other decora- 
tions. Some of the quays are very noble, and interest at once by the 
beautiful buildings that flank them and the great commercial activity and 
bustle of which they are the scene. They are very broad and have 
upwards of ten fathoms water at their sides. Beyond them the view is 
generally terminated by the clear waters of the Baltic, or by the quiet and 
romantic Malar lake, which winds into the interior of the country to the 
distance of more than twenty-five leagues. The Slottet, or king’s palace, 
stands in the city proper, on the elevated summit of the central islet called 
the Staden, or island of the city. Two bronze lions of a most colossal size 
stand in front of this vast, simple, and majestic building, which is flanked on 
one side by a fine terrace and a garden. 

Among other treasures the apartments of the palace contain many of the 
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exquisite works of Sergel, the Swedish sculptor. The chief ornaments of 
the squares are columns and statues, erected in honor of the national 
heroes; and these works of art are far more numerous than might be 
imagined. In the Riddar-hus square, among many other public monuments, 
there is a fine equestrian statue of the great Gustavus Vasa; in the 
Norrmalm square, an equestrian statue, in bronze, of Gustavus Adolphus ; 
in the Slotsbacken square a beautiful bronze statue, supported on a lofty 
pedestal of Elfdalen porphyry, of Gustavus III., besides a fine granite 
obelisk, erected by the latter prince in honor of the burger militia of 
Stockholm. | 

The most interesting church in Stockholm is the Riddarhuskyrken, which 
contains a great number of tombs, sarcophagi, trophies, and the ashes of a 
long line of Swedish kings, among whom are Gustavus Adolphus and 
Charles XII. The exterior of this edifice is exceedingly rich in details 
and ornaments, without appearing to be overloaded by them. A steeple 
of prodigious height, but very slender and tapering, shoots boldly up from 
the midst of a group of small domes and cupolas, that remind the traveler 
of some of the mosques of Constantinople, and of the Church of San Marco 
at Venice. 

The great arsenal of Stockholm, along with.a good deal of worthless 
trash, contains many interesting objects, and some of which are very dear to 
the military pride of the Swedes. ‘There is a large hall, filled on one side 
with effigies of the kings of Sweden on horseback, done in wood and wax, 
and very like (and just as vile as objects of art) the old figures of kings 
that used to be in the Tower of London. In other apartments there are 
prodigious heaps of arms, standards, and other trophies taken by the 
victorious Swedes from the Danes, Russians, Poles, Saxons, and Austrians. 
There is a curious boat, said to have been built by Peter the Great, when 
he was studying the art of ship-building, which was taken by the Swedes 
on its passage from Saardam. ‘They preserve with scrupulous care the 
breast-plate, buff-coat, and bloody shirt which Gustavus Adolphus had on 
when he fell at Lutzen, in 1682: and the famous uniform worn by 
Charles XII. when he was killed at Fredericshall, in 1718. Charles’s coat 
is a coarse blue cloth regimental one, such as was worn by every common 
soldier. He had round his waist a broad buff-leather belt, in which hung 
his sword—a plain rapier, almost five feet long. His gloves and boots are 
remarkably small, and with other parts of his dress prove the hero to have 
been a man of very slight make. 

The Admiralty, the Military Academy, the Cabinet of Natural History, 
and the Senate-house, are interesting objects; and the hospitals and_ other 
charitable establishments, together with the manner in which they are 
administered, are highly honorable to the Swedish government and people. 
From the inequality of the surface of the rocks on which they are built, 
some quarters of the town are steep and inconvenient for carriages; nor 
are the streets of Stockholm in general well paved. There are no flag-stones 
at the sides for foot passengers. | 

The numerous passage-boats, which, like the gondolas at Venice, are 
kept in constant requisition, are all rowed by women. For longer excur- 
sions elegant steamboats are now employed, one or two of which set out 
every day, during the fine season, with holiday parties to visit the island of 
Drottningholm, where there is a summer palace of the king, surrounded by 
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woods and gardens. In the immediate neighborhood of the city there are 
two public promenades open to all classes, and available alike to those who 
walk, ride, or drive in carriages. There is a royal palace at each of these 
favorite spots ; the one called Haga, the other Rosendal, or Valley of Roses, 
The views from the latter, which is situated on the left bank of the 
Salt-Sjon, as the channel of the Malar is called below Stockholm, are very 
interesting. In one direction the eye takes in dark forests of pine, in 
another the bed of the channel, dotted all over with small islands and rocks, 
of which some are covered with magazines of naval or military stores, and 
others left in their native rudeness. Where the Salt-Sjén is broad and 
unimpeded the stream is tranquil and slow, but in the narrow passages 
between the islands it rushes on rapidly, whitening their rocks with froth 
and foam. On the whole, few situations can be more romantic than that of 
this extraordinary town and suburbs. ; 


ROCHESTER CASTLE. 


LOSE by the side of the river, and immediately above the bridge, . 
7 stands Rochester Castle; still, though now a bleak and roofless 

AY ruin, retaining many unobliterated features of its ancient vastness 
and magnificence. Its site is considerably elevated above the general level 
of the city; and, dilapidated as its walls are, they still tower far above all 
the other buildings in the neighborhood, the pinnacles of the cathedral 
only excepted. ‘The principal part of the castle may, indeed, it is said, be 
seen from a distance of twenty miles. 

As Rochester was a military station in the latter times of the Roman 
empire in Britain, there is reason to believe that a fort occupied the site 
of the present castle, the position of which is exactly such as would have 
recommended it for such an erection. Many Roman coins have been found 
within the circuit of the castle, but none in any other part of the city ; 
from which we may conclude that this was the only part of the city which 
existed in the time of the Romans. ‘This supposition is still further con- 
firmed by the language of documents of the Saxon period, which speak of 
the place as still merely a castle. Indeed the name Rochester, is an evi- 
dence that the station was originally merely a chester, castrum, or camp, 
and that the town has gradually grown up around the military fort. 

The oldest portion of the present ruin is in the early Norman style of 
architecture. ‘he building was probably the work of the Conqueror, — 
one of the many strongholds which he erected in all parts of the country 
to maintain his foreign dominion. Here it appears that his illegitimate 
brother, the famous Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of Kent, resided, 
and kept his court as a sort of petty sovereign of the country. After the 
death of the Conqueror, Odo, who espoused the cause of his eldest son 
Robert, shut himself up in this castle, and being joined by many of the 
nobility, for some time resisted the arms of Rufus. The rebels were, 
however, at length reduced. In the latter part of this, or the commence- 
ment of the following reign, the vast and lofty tower which now forms 
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the principal part of the ruim, is said to have been built by the famous 
Bishop Gundulph. But if the bishop’s whole expenditure, as is asserted, 
was only “ three score pounds, ’’ comparatively cheap as labor and mate- 
rials then were, he could not with that sum have advanced such a building 
very far. Itis not improbable, therefore, that the tower was completed, 
and indeed principally constructed, at the expense of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to whom the castle was granted by Henry I., and by whom 
it is known that extensive repairs and improvements were executed upon 
the fabric. “‘ By means of which cost done upon it at that time,”’ says 
Lambarde, “‘ the Castle of Rochester was much in the eye of such as were 
the authors of troubles following within the realm, so that from time to time 
it had a part almost in every tragedy.” 

In the reign of John, Rochester Castle was taken possession of, first in 
1215, by the insurgent barons, who were, however, after some time, 
obliged to surrender to the king’s forces, and, in the following year, by the 
Dauphin of France, whom they had called over to their assistance. In 
the time of the next king, Henry III., its strength was again attempted to 
be turned against the crown, having, in 1264, immediately after the battle 
of Lewes, been attacked by the victorious Montfort, Earl of Leicester. 
This celebrated person, Lambarde tells us, ‘“ girded the city of Rochester 
about with a mighty siege, and setting on fire the wooden bridge, and a 
tower of timber that stood thereon, won the first gate or ward of the castle 
by assault, and spoiled the church and abbey ; but being manfully resisted 
seven days together by Earl Warren that was within, and hearing sud- 
denly of the king’s coming thitherward, he prepared to meet him in person, 
and left others to continue the siege, all which were soon after put to flight 
by the king’s army.” 

The last repair of the building that is recorded to have taken place was 
in 1461, in the reign of Edward IV. Since then it appears to have been 
almost entirely neglected, and has been allowed gradually to fall into the 
ruinous state in which it now appears, though not without the waste of time 
having been assisted by active dilapidation. 


LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY. 


“i  IRMINGHAM station on the London and Birmingham Railway 
Wy lies on the north-eastern extremity of the town, adjoining the station 
| 10 of the Grand Junction Railway, and not far from the great London 
road. The buildings of the station are similar in character to those of the 
London station at Euston Square. There are covered yards for the trains, 
ranges of buildings for booking-offices, containing also spacious apartments 
as waiting rooms for the passengers; and other buildings, some of which 
are not quite finished, for the reception of goods, engines, &e. Our wood- 
cut gives a view of the principal entrance. The building here represented 
contains a spacious ‘‘refreshment-room,”’ so that the impatient traveler, 
posting from London to Liverpool, need not enter Birmingham seeking for 
an inn; and very shortly he will be “ transferred” from one railway to an 
other without any trouble to himself. 
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‘THE CASTLE OF CHILLON. 


We HE Castle of Chillon is built on the north-eastern shore of the Lake 
of Geneva, near the mouths of the Rhone. The Lake is here seven 

3s, miles wide, and of great depth. ‘The castle is built on a flat rock 
near the shore, from-which access is obtained by a wooden bridge; many 
years since it was used as a state prison. ‘The Duke of Savoy, the 
oppressor of the Genevese, enclosed within its dungeons the firmest 
supporters of the independence of Geneva; amongst Whom was Frangois de 
Bonnivard. He was confined from 1530 to 1536. The Duke of Savoy 
was determined on stifling the Reformation, if it were possible for his armed 
bands to effect such an object; but his persecution and, tyranny drove his 
victims to arms. He endeavored to starve the Genevese into submission 
by intercepting their supplies, but they boldly fitted out five boats, each 
manned with eighty soldiers, and crossed the lake to procure provisions on 
his own territory. Being afterwards aided by 7000 Burnese, the Duke’s 
position soon became desperate, and the last place which held out for him 
was the castle of Chillon. It was invested both by land and water, and the 
imprisoned Swiss heard the cannon of their victorious countrymen battering 
the walls which had so long confined them. Bonnivard was among the 
number released. He had worn a track across the rocky floor of his cell 
by pacing it so many weary days and nights. Lord Byron’s fine ‘* Sonnet 
on Chillon’’ alludes to this circumstance :-— | | 


Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar—for ’twas trod, 

Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnivard !—May none those marks efface! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


Lord Byron, in his note on the castle of Chillon, says,—‘ Within it are 
a range of dungeons. Across one of the vaults is a beam black with age, 
on which we were informed that the condemned: were formerly executed. 
In the cellars are seven pillars, or rather eight, one being merged in the 
wall; in some of them are rings for the fetters and the fettered; in the 
pavement the steps of Bonnivard have left their trace.’’ M. Simond visited 
the castle in 1817: it was then garrisoned by a few lazy soldiers, one of 
whom guided him to the dungeon said to be beneath the level of the lake, 
M. Simond, however, was sceptical on this latter point. He says, ‘‘ Com- 
paring the height of the loop-hole grates, where captives weep, (as he 
sarcastically remarks,) above the water’s edge on the outside, and above 
the rocky floor inside, I remained satisfied the latter was something above 
the former ;—particularly when I observed a hollow place full of water, 
which must come from the lake, and would rise above the floor of the dun- 
geon if it really were lower than the level of the lake.” The writer 
satirically adds,—“ It grieves me to contradict poets or picturesque and 
sentimental travelers, but really the dungeon of Chillon is not under water ; 
and, besides, is absolutely a comfortably sort of dungeon enough, full forty 
feet long, fifteen or twenty feet wide, and fifteen feet high, with several 
narrow slits into the thick wall, above reach, but admitting air and light, 
and even some rays of sun.”’ 
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FoF ALLE and marche are words often applied in an indiscriminate 
\@ 17 manner, but there exists a difference between their true import 
I sy which it may be useful to observe. <A Aalle is a place of depot for 
merchandize, where it is at the same time stored for consumption and exposed 
for sale; and it is of course sheltered from the elements. A marche, on 
the other hand, is an open space of ground where articles are not stored, 


but merely brought for immediate sale. When the business of the day is 


over the marche is a vacant space, while the halle still contains its stores. 
Thus the spot where butter, eggs, fish, or vegetables are brought for sale 
is, properly speaking, a marche, while the appointed public place where 
flour, cloth, or wine are constantly kept on sale is a halle. ‘The Halle aux 
Vins, or wine market, is one of the most complete and best arranged of 
any of the places in Paris for the accommodation of merchants and traders. 
It is situated within the walls of the capital, at its eastern extremity, be- 
yond the Jardin des Plantes. ‘The inconvenience of the old Halle aux 
Vins, established in 1656, had long been felt; but the first stone of the 
present market was not. placed until the 15th of August, 1813, when the 
Empire was in its wane. At first the works were actively carried on, but 
political disasters occasioned them to be suspended, and they were not com- 
pleted until several years after the Restoration. It fronts the river. The 
piles of magazines are seven in number, four in front and three behind. 
The two center piles in the front are divided into seven compartments, and 
are used as a market. One of the buildings in the back division is of large 
dimensions, for containing brandies. ‘The buildings are neat and commo- 
dious, and a partof them are surrounded byaterrace. The space between 
the several masses forms a sort of street, of which there are several, named 
after different kinds of wine—as the Rue de Champagne, Rue de Bour- 
gogne, Rue de Bourdeaux, Rue de Languedoc, Rue de la Cdte d’Or. 
This latter street, which is represented in the engraving, is the finest, and 
extends the whole length of the halle. There are counting-houses for 
the merchants, and small bureaux for the officers who superintend the en 

trance and delivery of the wines. <A duty of ten pence is paid on each 
cask, and the number of entries sometimes amounts to 1,500 a-day. 
France can boast of the simplicity of its system of weights and measures, 
but, as in this country, improvements are often obstructed by local customs ; 
and in the halle there is a bureau de depotage, containing measures of the 
casks in use in different parts of France, and here purchasers can have 
their casks gauged. The Halle aux Vins contains 325,000 square yards, 
enclosed by walls on three sides, and separated on the side towards the 
Seine by an iron railing 889 yards in length. The buildings were calcu- 
lated to contain 400,000 casks, though in making this estimate it was 
thought there would only be one row of casks above the ground-floor; but 
the manner in which the constructions were completed’ renders it probable 
that they will hold 600,000 to 800,000 casks. 
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a” 7° PSALA or Upsal, formerly the capital of all Sweden, at present 
7 of the proyince of Upsala, is an exceedingly pretty but small 


intercourse with Stockholm, the present capital of the kingdom, but which 
lies low, and so much out of sight as not to enter into any of the views from 
Upsala or its environs. Several steamboats already navigate this lake. 
The little river Fyrisa runs through Upsala and falls into the Malar. 
Within the town the banks of this river are planted with trees, and as, 
generally speaking, the houses are built apart from each other, and have 
gardens and groves about them, the effect, in the fine season of the year, 
is remarkably pleasmg. The present fixed population does not exceed 
5,000 souls, to which number, however, may be added the students fre- 
quenting the university, who generally amount to about 800. This seat of 
learning gives a quiet, academic aspect to the whole city, of which no in- 
considerable part is occupied by the different buildings devoted to letters 
and science. Among these edifices the new library, a detached building, 
is the most considerable. Its architecture is simple and elegant, its situa- 
tion excellent, for it stands on a gentle eminence that faces one of the 
principal str eets, and is seen from most parts of the city. 


The old buildings of the university are remarkable rather for their num- 


ber and the variety of useful purposes to which they are devoted than for 
any external display of architecture. ‘There are separate houses for the 
different professors and lecturers, who are numerous, and who have gene- 
rally been distinguished, as a body, by their acquirements and the con- 
scientious discharge of their duties as teachers. ‘Their salaries are small, 
and the fees, which are paid only on the admission of students, very incon- 
siderable ; but to make up a proper remuneration for men of learning, 
such of them as are in holy orders have also prebends in the cathedral 
churches. Anciently, the different nations, as they are called, which com- 
pose the Swedish monarchy, namely, the Ostrogoths, Westrogoths, Swedes, 


Finns, and Vandals, had all different academic dresses, which were discon- — 


tinued on account of the animosities to which they gave rise. ‘The interest- 
ing nomenclature which revives the recollection of mighty invasions and 
revolutions, when the Roman empire fell under the sword of the free men 

of the north, is still, however, retained, and each nation has its separate 
heads and endowments in the university. 

The foundation of the University of Upsala dates from the year 1476, 
when Sten Sture, the elder, obtamed the requisite bull from Pope Sixtus 
IV., and took the ancient University of Bologna for his model. In the 
course of the following year the government and senators of Sweden 
granted to the institution the same privileges as were enjoyed by the Uni- 
versity of Paris. In 1624, after the reformation of religion, the great 
Gustavus Adolphus, who was a benefactor to the institution, redrganized it 


. town, rendered remarkable by its ancient university and cathedral. - 
It is 3 situa near to the great lake Malar, which facilitates its commercial ~ 
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in a few essential respects, and assigned it some estates which were put 
under the direction of the professors themselves in consistory. By an old 
law, which we believe is still observed, no one can undertake the important 
offices of a civil magistrate in Sweden without having undergone a public 
examination at one of the three Universities of Upsal, Obo, or Lund. The 
old library of the University of Upsala, which was founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus, contains 80,000 volumes, and many rare manuscripts and other 
curious objects. A building erected by Gustavus III. at the end of last 
century, and which contains a vast green-house, and a museum, is a noble 
edifice with a Dorie portico, remarkable for its proportion and beauty. 
This edifice is situated in the middle of the botanical garden. It serves 
as an agreeable promenade to the inhabitants of the town. A little beyond 
it, on the other side of the river Fyrisa, there is a detached hall in which 
Linnzeus lectured and taught the principles of his system. From the time 
of Linnzeus, who passed many years of his life at Upsala, and lies buried in 
the neighboring cathedral, the Swedes have been distinguished by their 
love of botany.. The botanical cabinet of the university, which was for 
some time under the direction of Thunberg, the distinguished traveler and 
naturalist, who. deposited in it all the plants he had collected in southern 
Africa, Japan, and other countries, is exceedingly rich and interesting, 
and with the garden and conservatory attached, and the able professors 
employed, it renders Upsala a good school for this pleasing and valuable 
branch of science. The zoological cabinet, also enriched by the donations 
of Thunberg, and the mineralogical cabinet, stocked with specimens from 
all parts, and complete in what regards the minerals of Sweden, a country 
abounding more than most others in mines, are both of them very valuable 
collections. . 

The cathedral, which is the finest ecclesiastical edifice in the kingdom 
of Sweden, stands opposite the old library of the university. It isin a 
good Gothic style, and reminded Bishop Heber of Westminster Abbey, to 
which, he says, it is not unlike. That excellent traveler, however, com- 
plains of some injudicious repairs and additions made in modern times, of 
the removal of all the carved work or tracery from the windows, and of a 
coating of white plaster, with which the good people of Upsala had disfigured 
the interior. A church was erected on the spot at the first conversion of 
the Swedes to Christianity, but the present edifice is a work of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. It is about 260 English feet in length, by 
110 in breadth. It contains the tombs of many of the most interesting 
characters in Swedish history. In a chapel behind the high altar is the 
tomb of the great Gustavus Vasa, the liberator of his country, whose ashes 
repose there with those of his wife, while several of his children and grand- 
children occupy another tomb close at hand. This chapel has been recently 
painted in fresco by a distinguished artist who has studied at Rome, and 
formed his style on the great masters of the Italian school. The appro- 
priate subjects he has treated are derived from the history of the hero who 
les beneath, and his adventures among the hardy mountaineers of Dale- 
carlia, who, from the condition of a helpless fugitive, hiding and working 
in the mines, raised him to be king of all Sweden in 1523. In another 
chapel of the cathedral are the sepulchres of the families of Oxenstein and 
Stenbock. Among the tombs, which are too numerous to describe, there 
are several adorned with sculpture, the work of native artists—and here 
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we may mention that the Swedes, whose performances are but little heard 
of abroad, have for many years cultivated sculpture with great success. 
The works of Sergel, who was sent to study at Rome and Florence by the 
unfortunate Gustavus III., at the end of the last century, have been com- 
pared, in some instances, to those of F'laxman and Conova. 

Linnzeus, the pride of the place, lies interred under a stone near the 
main door of the cathedral, with his much-loved wife by his side. The 
stone bears no inscription—not even his name; but at a short distance 


- from it there is a bust of Linneeus, cut in alto-relievo on black marble, and 


the following inscription engraved on a tablet of beautiful Swedish por- 
phyry :— : 


‘“ BOTANICORUM PRINCIPE, 
Amici ET DISCIPULI. 
M.DCC.XCVIII.” 


The countenance is very expressive, and this bust is said by his surviving 
friends to be the best likeness extant of the great naturalist. In a sort of 
cave adjoining the cathedral they preserve a rude wooden figure of the 
Seandinavian god Thor, which was one of the idols of the Pagan temple 
of Old Upsala. At a short distance from the cathedral there is an old 
church, remarkable for having been the scene of the tragical death of St. 
Eric, the first Christian king of Sweden, who was murdered there by his 
subjects for attempting to overthrow their idols, and change the fierce reli- | 
gious faith they professed. Several other objects in or near to Upsala 
recall the memory of the times of the Runic mythology, and of the customs 
of a warlike and predatory people. The ruins of the Pagan temple where 
Thor frowned, with his ‘‘ mighty hammer”’’ (the very image now preserved 
in the cathedral,) still exist at Gamla-Upsala, or Old Upsala, and contain 
the broken image of another god. Near at hand are some rude barrows, 
or heaps of stones, which, according to tradition, cover the remains of 
ancient kings and warriors who once held dominion on sea as on land, and 
carried their victorious arms to the distant corners of the ocean, whence 
they returned with rich booty to carouse in ale and mead, and enjoy a 
foretaste of the delights of Walhalla, that paradise in which they would 
drink out of the skulls of the enemies they had killed in battle. On cer- 
tain holidays the now peaceful and civilized people of Upsala meet at this 
spot, and commemorate in potations of excellent ale the festivities of their 
Pagan ancestors. On the borders of the Malar Lake, some Runic stones 
and fragments of buildings are believed to mark the site of Sigtuna, the 
capital of the"dominions of the god Odin, who founded the city himself. 
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¢™, ¥ the many pursuits which the talents and enterprise of the present 
yyy day have created, few have been prosecuted with more ardor, or 
\Z have become more popular, than those connected with the study 
of the history and manners of the ancient Egyptians. It is true we have 
long been acquainted with the highly interesting accounts given by early 
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travelers of the pyramids and other monuments of a former age existing in 
Egypt; but the discoveries in the interior of ancient tombs and temples, 
and the exertions made in investigating the characters and emblems of 
their exterior, by which we have attained to a more intimate knowledge of 
these relics of antiquity, have principally been prosecuted by travelers of 
the present day. 

Since the discoveries made by the French, others have prosecuted the 
subject with the greatest success, and we are now almost as familiar with 
the ancient Egyptians as with the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

It was customary with the ancient Egyptians to ornament the interior of 
their temples and tombs (which were generally constructed on a large 
scale) with representations in painting and sculpture of their religious and 
political ceremonies, their public processions, and even their domestic cus- 
toms; and when a person died, his remains were embalmed, or muwmmied, 
and interred with great solemnity in the tomb of his family, where many 
of his personal effects were also deposited. The priest, on his death, car- 
ried to the grave with him the emblems of his sacerdotal office; the lady, 
her trinkets and jewelry; the artisan, his tools; and even the child was 
accompanied. in death by those little playthings with which it had amused 
itself when living. 

As the relics of a time which has been in some degree rendered familiar 
to us by the beautiful writings of the Scriptures, and as serving to elucidate 
many doubtful passages, and to illustrate the many allusions to the man- 
ners of the ancient Egyptians so frequently occurring in those writings, 
the collections which have been made and forwarded to Europe must claim 
the attention and prove highly interesting to all who are acquainted with 
the Bible. | 

Some of the most important articles in the collection made by the French 
army having fallen into the hands of the English, they became the nucleus 
of the splendid collection of Egyptian art which now adorns the national 
museum. 

In the centre of the room are two glass cases, containing in the lower 
portions the outer cases or coffins of two mummies, which may be seen in 
another part of the room. ‘These coffins are covered within and without 
with paintings and hieroglyphics having reference to the deceased; and, 
being hung upon pivots at the ends, are so placed that both the interior 
and the whole of the exterior may be seen. In the upper portions of the 
glass case in the foreground of the engraving are several curious specimens 
of personal ornaments, as necklaces of gold and precious stones, rings for 
the finger, seals, and other ornaments, worn as charms or talismans. Many 
of these are beautifully carved and ornamented, showing the great advance 
made by the artisans of that early period (about 3000 or 4000 years ago) 
in manufactures and the arts of design. 

The Museum contains several hieroglyphic Papyri manuscripts, and 
could we trace the characters on them with certainty, we should doubtless 
find much interesting matter relative to the customs, arts, and state of 
science among the early Egyptians; but the dissimilarity of the characters 
in which they are written to those of any known language has for some 
time kept us in ignorance of their contents. Several attempts have how- 
ever been made to decipher them; and from the labors of Young, Cham- 
pollion, Wilkinson, &c., a clue has been found to the characters and lan- 
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guage in which they are written. Of these there are severat sorts, as the 
Hieroglyphic, Hieratic, and Demotic. Among those in the Museum is one 
in the Hieratic character which cost £30. ‘This Papyrus has an address 
upon it, and appears to be a letter sent by a merchant to one of his friends; 
in which, after having spoken at some length of their respective affairs, he 
encloses him an account current, well drawn up, and with neatly executed 
figures. It is supposed that this document, if properly understood, would 
throw considerable light on the mode of conducting commercial matters in 
Egypt. Papyri are purchased at very high prices: one about 16 feet in 
length and 18 inches wide, in the Hieratic character, was purchased by 
the British Museum for 90 guineas; and even much higher prices have 
been given for specimens supposed to contain valuable information. As it 
appears to have been sometimes the case that the early Greeks copied into 
their own language Papyri written in the Egyptian character, it is evident 
that a comparison of the copy (with the language of which we are 
acquainted) with the original Egyptian document, would throw considerable 
light on the construction and character of the unknown language; and accord- 
ingly, much of our present knowledge of the ancient Egyptian languages 
has been derived through such means ;* and therefore Papyri, which, with 
even our present imperfect knowledge of their characters, we may discover 
to contain matters of interest, are valuable for the light which, when we 
are able to read them with facility, they will probably throw on the man- 
ners of their writers; and as the difficulty of procuring them is considera- 
ble, for they are of great rarity, their value is increased. 

In the glass-cases, seen in the cut, on either side of the central cases, 
are arranged mummies, showing the different stages of the process: some 
are merely covered with the first layer of cloth; others are more exten- 
sively bandaged and covered with bituminous matter; some are seen 
enclosed in the first pasteboard or thin wooden case, and others show this 
first covering enclosed in another of similar construction ; while in adjoin- 
ing cases are shown the outer boxes or coffins in which the body was 
conveyed to the tomb. One of these mummies is particularly deserving 
of attention for the richness of the paintings and ornaments with which 
the cases are adorned, and for the care with which the body has been 
prepared. It appears to be the body of a royal personage, who officiated 
as priest of Osiris. Two boxes, or coffins, in which it was enclosed are 
preserved in another part of the room. The body, which is 5 feet 10 
inches in length, is enveloped in a case composed of a thick composition 
laid on linen, which has been afterwards colored with light blue as a ground- 
work, on which the various ornaments and hieroglyphics in gold are placed 
in relief. This is the finest specimen yet discovered of the splendor with 
which the ancient Egyptians mummied the bodies of their chiefs and 
priests. It was found in Thebes, and was purchased by the Museum for 
the sum of 305 guineas. 

On the confines of the apartment are arranged the many interesting 


* The famous “ Rosetta stone,” in the Egyptian Saloon, British Museum, a stone found at 
Rosetta in Egypt, with a Greek inscription on one part of it, repeated word for word in 
another place in the Enchorial character, and similarly in another portion of the stone in 
Hieroglyphics, derives its celebrity from the great use made of it in obtaining an insight 
into the meaning of two hitherto mysterious modes of communication, by comparison of 
the two unknown languages with the Greek. 
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articles employed by the Egyptians in their domestic concerns, with speci- 
mens of their manufactures, models of many of their larger works, and 
other curious things, found in the tombs, mummy-cases, and other deposi- 
tories in Thebes, Memphis, &c. 


THE DEATH OF PIERS GAVESTON. 

f\ N_ the edge of the road that leads from Warwick to Coventry, is a 
{3 knoll now almost covered with trees, which was the scene of one of 
/ the most remarkable events in English history. It was on this 
mount that Piers Gaveston, the favorite of a weak monarch, Edward II., 
was beheaded. The original name of this place was Blacklow Hill. It is 
now called either by that name or by that of Gaveston Hill. The murder 
which was there committed appears to us to present a very appropriate 
illustration of the fierce and troublesome times, when force was opposed to 
force, and the conflicts of power had not yet submitted to the sacred 
dominion of law and justice. 

The granting of the Great Charter by King John took place in the year 
1215, nearly a century before the execution of Gaveston. The establish- 
ment of general freedom, and of legal obligations, in a rude and martial 
state of society, is generally the work not of a few years, but of whole 
generations. ‘Though the terms of Magna Charta evidently imply that the 
great principles of civil liberty were very early developed in England, yet 
it is evident that the condition of the great body of the people was still 
slowly improved, and that the crown and nobility were too often involved in 
disputes for power, which would not admit of any very decided social 
amelioration. During the long reign of Henry III. the country was 
distracted by civil contests; and in the succeeding sway of Kdward I. the 
bold and martial character of the prince was communicated to the age in 
which he lived; and though many wholesale laws were established, the 
balance of authority and of interests in our constitution was still very 
imperfectly exhibited. The vices and frivolity of Edward II. again stirred 
up the contests between the monarch and the barons. The event which we 
are about to record shows to what daring extremities these contests would 
sometimes lead. 

Previous to the accession of Edward II. to the throne, in the year 1307, 
he had submitted himself, with the most blind and obstinate confidence, to 
the counsels of his favorite, Piers Gaveston. This young man was a Gascon 
by birth. He is represented by historians to have been possessed of 
singular personal and mental acquirements ;—to have been handsome, active, 
enterprising, and courageous—and superior in spirit and talent to the rough 
and unpolished barons of the English court. But he was notoriously un- 
principled and profligate, and his pride and ambition were altogether of the 
most extravagant character. During the life of his father, the young 
Prince Edward had exhibited marks of a vicious and dissolute disposition. 
He had incurred the displeasure of the king by his irregularities ; and his 
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crimes being ascribed to the evil suggestions of Gaveston, the companion 
of his vices was banished the kingdom. ‘The first act of the accession of 
Edward II. was to recall his favorite, and to load him with fortune and 
honors. He made a grant to him of the whole estate belonging to the 
earldom of Cornwall; and also bestowed upon him a sum of money, which, 
in the currency of our own days, would appear to exceed the most extrava- 
gant donations of the most thoughtless and luxurious princes of antiquity. 
Gaveston soon acquired an unbounded influence over the weak king. He 


removed all the 1d responsible officers of the court from their stations, 
and filled thy yith his dependants. He procured himself to be 


rlain of the kingdom, and he became, indeed, the 
dominions. The monarch bestowed upon him his 

d consummated the greatness of his favorite by 
appointing him g [ of the realm during a voyage which he made to 
France. Had Gayeston pc sessed the greatest discretion, it is probable 
that these honors would have excited the utmost jealousy amongst the 
English nobles. But he was vain and presuming; and his pride and inso- 
lence laid the foundation of an enmity, as extensive as it was bitter and 
unrelenting si, ager ier: rele: 

The unbounded power and ostentation of Gaveston soon called forth the 
fierce and uncompromising spirit of the barons. ‘They demanded of Edward 
the banishment of his favorite. The king tampered with their claims ;— 
and it soon appeared probable that the sword would decide the controversy. 
The barons:solemnly demanded in parliament that Gaveston should be 
expelled the kingdom—the clergy pronounced him excommunicated should 
he continue in the island. The king at length appointed him lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, assigned the whole revenue of that kingdom for his subsistence, 
and attended him to the place of his embarkation. 

Ina very short period, Edward, being impatient for the return of his 
favorite, prevailed upon the Pope to absolve Gaveston, according to the 
wretched superstitions of those days, from the oath he had taken to leave 
the kingdom forever. ‘The sentence of excommunication was also suspended. 
At the parliament which followed, the king induced the nobility to. consent 
to Gaveston’s recall. But the favorite had not learned prudence. The 
barons came armed to parliament ;—and having a popular subject of com- 
plaint against the king, they succeeded in compelling him to authorize a 
commission for regulating the affairs of the kingdom. The monarch 
proceeded to the Scottish war against Robert Bruce, accompanied by 
Gaveston, but his enterprises were not eventually successful. Edward 
returned to England. The commission which he had authorized had formed 
many salutary, though, perhaps, extreme and unconstitutional, regulations 
for the restriction of the royal prerogative. One of the articles particularly 
insisted upon was the banishment of Gaveston. The king was compelled to 
yield, and his fayorite left the realm, and for some time resided at Bruges, 
with all the splendor of a sovereign prince. The next year (1312) he 
ventured to return to York. ‘The barons almost immediately took arms, 


own niece in marr 


‘under pretence of holding tournaments. They suddenly united their forces, 


and proceeded to attack the king at Newcastle. The unhappy monarch 
fled with precipitation; and Gaveston secured himself in the fortress of 
Scarborough, then one of the strongest holds in the kingdom. A detach- 
ment. of the baronial army immediately invested that post. Gaveston stood 
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several assaults with great bravery ;—but, dreading to exasperate his 
enemies, he at length capitulated to the Earl of Pembroke, on condition of 
being kept in safe custody, while the barons should deliberate on the 
disposal of his person ; and if he should not agree to their terms, that he 
should be placed in the same posture of defence which he resigned. The 
barons in authority pledged themselves to this treaty, on pain of forfeiting 
all their possessions. The Earl of Pembroke proposed to convey his 
prisoner to his own castle at Wallingford, but left him, during one night, at 
Deddington Castle, near Banbury. ‘Guy, Karl of Warwick, the implacable 
enemy of Gaveston, immediately seized upon his person. He bore him in 
triumph to Warwick Castle, where the Earls of Lancaster, Hertford, and 
Arundel, repaired to‘hold a consultation about their prisoner. His fate was 
speedily ‘decided. : ‘He was dragged to Blacklow Hill, about two miles from 
Warwick Castle, where he was beheaded amidst the scorn and reproach of 
his implacable and perfidious enemies. 

On the top of Blacklow Hill there his for some time been a rude stone, 
on which the name of Gaveston, and the date of his execution, are inscribed. 
A few years ago, the possessor of Guy’s Cliff, an adjoining mansion, 
distinguished. for its picturesque situation and romantic grounds, erected 
the cross which is-represented on the opposite page. It bears the following 
inscription :— 

; : IN THE HOLLOW OF THIS ROCK 
WAS BEHEADED, 

ON THE 1ST DAY OF JULY, 1312, 

BY BARONS LAWLESS AS HIMSELF, 
PIERS GAVESTON, BARL OF CORNWALL; 
THE MINION OF A HATEFUL KING, 
IN LIFE AND DEATH, 
MEMORABLE INSTANCE OF MISRULE. 

As we Wie here sat, looking with delight upon the beautiful prospect 
which this summit presents, we could not avoid contrasting the peacefulness 
and the fertility that were spread around, with the wild appearance that 
the same spot must have presented at the period of lawless violence which 
we have described. Beneath our feet the Avon was gliding in tranquillity 
and loveliness, pursuing its silent course through plenteous fields, or by 
elegant villas—now ornamenting the mansion of the noble, and now bestow- 
ing its beauty upon the cottage of the peasant. When ‘Gaveston fell, it 
flowed amongst sterile cliffs, or through barren plains—for equal laws had 
not then bestowed’ upon industry the blessing of security ;—the laborer 
worked for a severe task-master, and the possessions of the yeomen were 
under the control of a tyrannical lord. In the distant prospect we saw the 
lofty towers of Warwick Castle rising above the woods in ancient magnifi- 
cence. When Gaveston perished, they were the scenes of many a midnight 
murder, and many anignominious torture. Here had been the rude pomp, 
the fearful counsels, and the tumultuous passions, of the feudal days. The 
pride, and the devices, and the ambition of those times were now only “ to 
point a moral, or adorn a tale”? The towers of antique splendor indeed 
remained but they were associated with the beauties of modern adorn- 
ment ; and the hand of taste had arrested the slow ravages of time, to 
preserve those memorials of past generations, whose records should teach us 
how much we have gained in intelligence and in happiness. 

The first engraving represents the beautiful mansion of Guy’s Cliff, 
which possesses many attractions for the curiosity of the traveler. 
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fh CENTURY ago, not one of the several bridges existed that now span 
WR\ the Thames at London. ‘There was then, in fact, no bridge over 
yi sy the river at all, with the exception of that which stood where the 
present London bridge is now erected. It was not until the year 1735, 
that Parliament, on the petition of the inhabitants of Westminster, passed 
an act for the building of a second bridge. Even then this improvement 
was not secured without great dificulty; a strenuous opposition being 
made to it by the Company of Watermen, the society called the West- 
Country Bargemen, the Borough of Southwark, and the City of London, 
all of which parties conceived themselves interested in forcing everybody 
who wanted to cross from one side of the water to the other, either to go 
round by London bridge, or to make the passage in a boat. Fortunately, 
however, it was determined that the convenience of the whole population 
should not be sacrificed, nor their personal safety placed in jeopardy, on 
this monstrous demand of a few individuals. 

On the 13th of September, 1738, the preparations for the building of 
the bridge were begun, by the driving of the first pile for its foundation, 
in the presence of a vast number of spectators. . On the 29th of Jan- 
uary following, the first stone of one of the two central piers, that next 
the west side, was laid by the Earl of Pembroke. The whole structure is 
built of stone, and principally of Portland block stones, of which few are 
less than a ton in weight, while many are two or three, and some even four 
or five tons. There are fourteen piers in all, besides the two abutments, 
and consequently fifteen arches. They are semicircular in form, and the 
span of that m the middle is seventy-six feet; the others gradually de 
crease in witlth; the sixth from the centre on each side being only fifty- 
two feet, and the two next the abutments only twenty-five each. The 
whole length of the bridge is 1223 feet; and the clear water-way under 
the arches is 870 feet. ‘The road over it is forty-four feet in breadth; the 
foot-paths on each side included. In: the beginning of 1747, when it was 
nearly completed, one of the piers sank go much as to determine the com- 
missioners to have it pulled down and rebuilt; and this was the only cir- 
cumstance by which the work was materially retarded. It was at last 
brought to a conclusion on the 10th of-November that year; when the new 
bridge was formally opened by a procession passing over it. The work 
cost in all £389,500, which was granted for the purpose in successive 
years by Parliament. Maitland states that the value of £40,000 is com- 
puted to be always under water in stone and other materials; and accord- 
ing to other authorities the whole quantity of stone used in this bridge is 
a to have been nearly double that employed in St. Paul’s Cathe- 

ral. | 
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LITTLE to the west of Palermo, and nearly at the summit of the 
WAV lofty and rugged Monte Pellegrino, there is a natural grotto or 
JA )\ cave of considerable extent. Hamilcar Barcas, ose Carthagi- 
nian soldiers are said to have made a barrack room of the cave, long 
resisted the Romans on this isolated and almost inaccessible height; but it 
is not from these circumstances that the grotto is dear and sacred to the 
Sicilians. The mouth of the cave no longer opens on the mountain’s side, 
but is masked and enclosed by a curious church they haye built round it. 
Crossing this church, you enter a low, narrow vault under the rocks—cold 
and gloomy in the extreme, where silence is never broken, except by the 
low whisperings of the devotees, or the echoes of the service in the church. 
Nearly at the extremity of the cavern there is a beautiful young maiden in 
a reclining posture, with her half-closed eyes fixed on the cross. It is 
only a statue ; but in the dim obscurity, partially broken by the lights from 
some small silver lamps, it looks, at a certain distance, like a human being 
in the act of expiring, with beatific visions of a brighter and happier world 
than this. Even on a nearer approach, when the illusion vanishes, the 
effect of this exquisite piece of workmanship is exceedingly touching. The 
delicate beauty and youth of the countenance, with its mingled expression 
of simplicity, resignation and devotion—the flowing lines of the body and 
limbs, with their soft and perfect repose, quite captivate the beholder, and 
almost excuse the idolatry of which the statue is the object. The head and 
hands are cut in the finest Parian marble; the rest of the figure is of 
bronze, gilt, appearing as if covered with a "robe of beaten gold. Many 
valuable jewels testify the devotion of successive ages. __ 

The figure represents Santa Rosalia, the patroness saint of Palermo, 
who i is believed to have lived and died “in these deep solitudes and awful 
cells.” According to the legend, this beautiful virgin was: niece to King 
William the Good, a prince of the Norman line, who reigned i in Sicily from 
A. D. 1150 to 1154, and who was succeeded. by his son, surnamed Wil- 
liam the Bad, under ‘whom the island became the scene of civil wars and 
all kinds of iniquities. ‘Even from infancy, the young princess showed 
symptoms of sanctity; and in the sixteenth year of her age, seeing the 
wickedness of the world, she deserted it altogether, and retired to the soli- 
tary mountains. When she disappeared (in 1159) the people thought she 
had been taken up to-heaven, deeming her soul too pure, and her body too 
beautiful, to be subjected to the ordinary processes of mortality. Tradition 
states that she at first retired to a mountain cave at ac siderable distance ; : 
but being disturbed in that retreat, she wa Ee ) Monte Pellegrino, 
and discovering this grotto, fixed hér wesidené here as a less accessible 
place. 

Nothing more was heard of her till her bones were found, nearly 500 
years after her disappearance, on the very spot where her statue now 
reposes. A mlracle was, of course, connected with their discovery. In 
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the year 1624 Palermo was visited by a dreadful plague, which no human 
means could moderate; a holy man had a vision, and he told the people 
that the saint’s bones were lying unhonored in a cave near the top of Monte 
Pellegrino; that if they were taken up with due reverence, and carried in 
procession round the walls of the city three several times, the plague would 
immediately cease. A deputation was sent to the mountain—the bones 
were found in the place indicated—the processions were performed—the 
people were cured, and the fair Rosalia was elevated to the rank of tutelar 
saint of Palermo. The bones, preserved in a silver box, curiously wrought 
and enriched with jewels, were deposited in the ancient cathedral of the 
city; but proper care was taken of the holy grotto, and a magnificent 
causeway, and then a fine road, in terraces, rismg above each other, and 
very properly called La Scala, (the stairs,) were made to lead to it, over 
the rugged heights and along the precipices of the mountain. Besides the 
church, a residence was built for a few officiating priests, who are bound 
to be constantly on the spot to celebrate mass, show the cave, and receive 
the offermgs of pilgrims; and in process of time a small taverna; or house 
of entertainment, arose in the vicinity, to afford refreshment to the numer- 
ous visiters, who generally require it after their toilsome ascent. The 
church, the cave, the shrine, are seldom found without kneeling devotees. 
At certain seasons the sailors and poor people from Palermo, and the peas- 
antry from the neighboring country, flock hither in numerous troops, and, 
according to a practice which is general at such places in Italy and Sicily, 
after they have performed their devotions they give themselves up to enjoy- 
ment—to feasting and dancing for the rest of the day. The view from 
Monte Pellegrino is at once cheerful, diversified and sublime, extensive 
and beautiful in its details. The fair city of Palermo, with its suburbs, 
La Bagaria and Li Colle, full of villas and gardens, is close under the 
eye; the upper sides of Mount Htna, though at the distance of nearly the 
whole length of the island, are visible; and looking seaward, most of the 
Lipari islands, with the ever-smoking cone of Stromboli, are discovered. 
The festival of Santa Rosalia is the most splendid religious pageant in 
Sicily, and, according to the Sicilians, whose pride and boast it is, the 
finest in the world. It is held annually at Palermo, in the glowing month 
of July, and lasts five days—the anniversaries of the finding of the bones, 
their transfer from the cave to the cathedral, and three processions round 
the walls of the city. People repair to it from all parts of the island, from 
the neighboring coasts of Calabria, and (in smaller numbers, which have 
been increased since the establishment of steam packets) even from the 
city of Naples. A detailed account would occupy some pages; but the 
principal features of the festival are these: a lofty car of an exceedingly 
elegant form, and richly ornamented, is surmounted at more than the height 
of sixty feet, by a statue of the saint, in silver, and considerably larger 
than life. The car is about sixty-five feet long, and thirty feet broad. On 
seats which rise above each other like stairs, a numerous orchestra and 
vocal performers are disposed in rows and in full court dress. This enor- 
mous vehicle is dragged slowly through the centre of the town by fifty 
white oxen. It stops every fifty or sixty yards, and at each pause the 


music, which is generally admirable, fills the summer air, which is other- 


wise sweetened by incense, and the breath of innumerable flowers, that are 
suspended to the car or scattered before its path. In the evenings the 
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Cassaro or principal street, and the long and beautiful promenade of the 
Marina, are splendidly illuminated, and fireworks on a very extensive scale 
are let off. In these arts the Palermitans particularly excel. Horse races 
are added to the amusements. On the fourth evening the interior of the fine 
old cathedral is filled with one blaze of light; the silver lamps, the wax 
torches, the candelabra, the mirrors, the rich hanging draperies of gold and 
silver tissue, and all other accessories, being arranged with admirable taste 
and effect. The festival concludes on the fifth day with a procession, in 
which the effigies of all the saints in Palermo are carried, amidst a deafen- 
ing noise of drums, trumpets and patereroes. A part of the countless 
assemblage of people file off from the Marina, and take the steep road of 
Monte Pellegrino to the grotto of Santa Rosalia. 
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#° OUEL, from whose work on Sicily the engraving is taken, minutely 
y describes the festival as he witnessed it m 1776; and after a 
sdey lapse of 75 years—a period so fertile in alterations of national 
character,—his description, with allowances for variations in the accesso- 
ries, may be taken as a description of the festival, as celebrated at the 
present day. ‘The festival,” says Malte Brun, “attracts to Palermo 
nearly a fourth part of the population of the island, and costs the munici- 
pality about 60,000 ducats. . ‘The interest that the Palermitans of all ranks 
and of all ages take in the vain show, the luxury that prevails, and the 
importance attached to trifles, seem to indicate that the blood of the ancient 
Greeks, who were so devoted to ceremonies and religious festivals, flows 
still in the veins of the Sicilian people.”’ 

~The festival is celebrated in the month of July, and lasts five days. 
The weather is most usually delightful, for though the heat is great during 
the day, the evenings and nights afford the inhabitants and visitors of Pa- 
lermo ample opportunity to enjoy the promenades, illuminations and fire- 
works. Rain, that great enemy of processions and fetes, seldom disturbs 
the festival of Santa Rosalia. : 

On the first day, the car, the construction of which used to be an annual 
source of intense solicitude, and which was always built after a new model, 
is brought out in grand procession, It is generally a huge machine, about 
eighty fect in height, and carries a great number of musicians—the orches- 
tra of the car. Above the orchestra is placed a gigantic statue of Santa 
Be of massive silver, magnificently clothed. The car ‘is decorated 

ith shrubs and flowers, and is drawn by a long string of mules, or white 
oxen. | 

At an appointed signal the procession sets forward, moving slowly, amid 
the shoutings of the populace. Entering the town, it traverses the spacious 
Cassaro, the main street of Palermo, the balconies and windows of every 
house being crowded by well-dressed and excited gazers. As the proces- 
sion does not take place till the afternoon, evening closes in before it is 
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well over; and then a new scene commenées. The principal streets are 
brilliantly illuminated ; fireworks on an extensive scale are exhibited; and 
the whole populace are out enjoying themselves till two or three o’clock in 
the morning. “ For,’’ says Houel, ‘it is not with fastings, austerities, and 
mortifications that the Sicilians honor the Saint, but with songs, fireworks, 
and rejoicings of every kind.” | : 

On the second day of the festival there are horse-races. The procession 
of the car, illuminations, and fireworks are the main features of the amuse- 
ment of each afternoon and evening; but there are also some variations in 
each. ‘The horse-races are repeated on three or four days: There is 
usually an aquatic excursion, and abundant firing of cannon; and’ on’ the 
fourth evening the cathedral is lighted up with many thousand wax-tapers, 
adorned with flowers, and crowded with people.’ On the last day of the 
festival the procession of the car is more than usually splendid. All the 
priests and monks in Palermo join in it, bearing the images of the saints 
from every church; and then, with ‘fountains of fire,” illuminations, and 
universal rejoicings, closes a festival which the Sicilians regard as the most 
magnificent in the world. 


PASS OF THE GEMMI—BATHS OF LEUK. — 


) NE of the principal passes in that great chain of the Alps, which, 
branching off to the north-east from Mont Blanc, is separated from 
\_ 7 the main chain by the valley of the Rhone till it unites with. it 
again near the St. Gothard, is the pass over the Gemmi. This mountain 


wards joins the Rhone. ‘This lake is situated about 7400 feet above the 
level of the sea. — : ' 

The Gemmi is chiefly celebrated for the wonderful road which leads 
across it from Kanderstag in the canton of Berne, to the baths of Leuk 
(or Loueche) in the Haut Valais. The southern side of the mountain, as 
is the case throughout the Alps, is the steepest and most inaccessible, and 
in this direction presents a perpendicular precipice of nearly 3000 feet. A 
road practicable for pedestrians and mules, was, in 1741, constructed by 
some T'yrolese workmen : it is cut throughout in the solid rock, and is con 
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tinued in a perpetual zigzag from top to bottom. From the side of Leuk, 
the traveler, on preparing for the ascent, can perceive no indication what- 
ever of the road, and sees nothing but a perpendicular wall of rock, to all 
appearance quite impassable. (A faint line given in the drawing shows 
the direction of the route, but in reality itis totally imperceptible.) Though 
only practicable for mules, this road is incontestably a superior work to 
most of the passes where carriages can be used; and although cut out of 
the bare face of the rock, there is not the slightest danger to be apprehen- 
ded; for a rough, but not the less useful, parapet of large stones, nearly 
breast high, prevents the possibility of an accident. From the baths of 
Leuk to the summit of the pass isa distance of about two hours’ walk, 
and thence to the village of Kanderstag about three and a half more. 

The baths of Leuk are much celebrated in Switzerland for their efficacy | 
in cutaneous diseases, and the water, when taken internally, is said to 
be very effective in curing disorders of the stomach. There are upwards 
of a dozen sources, the principal of which is consecrated (the Valis being 
a Catholic Canton) to St. Laurence, whose image is placed immediately 
over the source, whence the hot water flows in two channels, one to supply 
the baths, the other for the use of the villagers, who are to be seen kneel- 
g before the stream washing linen. The water is clear, without any 
strong flavor, but possessing a slight smell of sulphur. The temperature 
is about 41° of Réaumur. Almost everything is here constructed of fir, 
with which the sides of the mountains are clothed; and at the height of 
nearly 5000 feet above the sea, in an almost inaccessible valley, where not 
even corn can grow, and which has more than once suffered from avalan- 
ches, but few luxuries can be introduced. A person commencing a course 
of bathing usually begins with half an hour a day, but, gradually increases 
the dose till he arrives at eight hours, and then leaves off in the same pro- 
portion, =. r! ae | kal #1 

The folowing extract from the journal of a pedestrian traveler contains 
an account of the Gemmi, the baths of Leuk, and of the ladder-road to 
the village of Albmen:—‘“‘ At nine o’clock, on a fine morning in Septem 
ber, I arrived at Kanderstag, and commenced the ascent of the Gemmi 
‘Pass, which for some way was very steep, but at length I emerged from a 
narrow gorge into an open valley, about 6300 feet above the sea, where 
there was already some snow, which, of course, as the road ascended, 
increased in depth. Having passed some chalets (or mountain sheds), I 
perceived on the left the gloomy valley of Gastera, extending to the foot 
of Mont Altels, and further on passed over a place where the effects of an 
avalanche in 1782 were still distinctly visible. I next threaded my way 
among the ‘débris of a mountain, which had, probably, fallen some centu- 
ries before,— another species of the awful devastations to which these 
Alpine regions are liable. I soon reached the Schwarrenbach, a solitary 
habitation, used only during summer, where I had to pay a small toll of 
half a batzen, or about three farthings, for the use of the road. I did not 
at the time, however, comprehend why this toll was demanded ; for, having 
no guide, and the snow, owing to a late fall, being now knee-deep, the road 
was quite invisible, and I made out my route entirely by the map. ‘This 
dismal place is the scene chosen by Werner in his ‘ Le 24 Fevrier.’ After 
leaving this wretched place I came upon the lake of Daube, and as, when 
that was passed, I was evidently drawing near to the ridge of the Gemmi, 
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I began to look out for the place to descend. ‘This place, after some little 
difficulty, I found; and I then at once perceived why the toll had been 
demanded, the whole path being made by blasting, and the marks of it 
being everywhere visible. Indeed, descent was quite out of the question 
anywhere else, for the southern side of the mountain was quite perpendic- 
ular, and I looked straight down from a height of nearly 3000 feet on the 
village of Leuk; while along the valley in which it lay the eye tracked 
the course of the Dala, which rushed impetuously into the valley of the 
Rhone, on the further side of which the eternal snows of Monte Rosa 
terminated the view. ‘The descent, once begun, was very rapid. I found 
arun down the declivity easier than a walk, and the mountain-staff, or 
alpenstock, which I carried, rendered the turning at every zigzag safe ‘and 
easy. I never saw such prodigious icicles as on this occasion ; they hung 
from every projection; many, close to which I passed, were much longer 
than my own height, and some that I saw at a distance must have been 
at least twenty feet long. Ona projecting crag I observed a ragged pine 
growing somewhat horizontally and: leaning over the precipice. It is said 
that a Valaisan once ascended this tree, and carried away its topmost 
bough. In this venturous attempt he must have been suspended at a height 
of at least 2000 feet above the valley below. When I had nearly arrived 
at the bottom of the precipice, I observed on one side of a steep gorge in 
the side of the rock a sort of sentry-box hollowed out of the rock, and 
apparently inaccessible. This, I was afterwards formed, was the station 
of a watchman, placed there to prevent smuggling between the two cantons 
of Berne and Valais, and to watch sheep-stealers, who, by a thorough 
knowledge of the track, contrived to make their way up the mountain by 
a narrow rough gorge on one side of the regular road. ‘The watchman 
cannot be seen by those who descend the gorge, till it is too late to retreat, 
and the offenders are thus detected. When I reached the foot of the pass, 


and looked back, I could not perceive the least traces of the road by which 


I had descended, and it seemed quite astonishing to me that I ever got 
down at all.” | 


THE STREETS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


» UR engraving exhibits one or two of the peculiarities presented by 
ly the streets of Constantinople. Almost all the streets of this inter- 

wy esting metropolis are narrow and winding, and are destitute of 
those dazzling attractions which startle Orientals when they visit London. 
Instead of spa¢ious thoroughfares, with the windows of shops set out with 
wares of all kinds, while passengers on foot and vehicles of every descrip- 
tion are incessantly passing at repassing, the streets of Constantinople, 
with but little exception, are silent and almost deserted-looking during the 
day ; and though towards evening they exhibit a more animated aspect, as 
the inhabitants come out to pass on to the coffee-houses, or to smoke their 
pipes in some favorite spot, there is but little of that kind of character 
which realizes to us the poet’s description of the “‘sweet security of 
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streets.’? The only sort of windows presented by the houses towards the 
streets are those projections represented in the engraving, containing little 
windows latticed and closed; and many of the houses have no windows at 
all towards the streets, but only a low, narrow, dingy door. Mr. McFar- 
lane, who was in Constantinople in 1828 (when, however, political causes 
had rendered the city more than usually dull and deserted,) thus alludes 
to these windows in describing a walk through some of the streets :—‘‘I 
walked up one street and down another; for wherever chance led me I 
was sure to find novelty and interest of some sort. Except what seems 
the most considerable street in the city—a street that traverses nearly its 
whole length, and, tolerably broad and airy, runs in a slightly diverging 
line from the north-western extremity of the Hippodrome to the gate of 
Adrianople—all seemed gloomy’and depopulated. I passed through seve- 
ral large empty spaces in the very heart of the town, where houses had 
been burned down, and not rebuilt; and even in other quarters exempt 
from the devastation of fire, where the dark red-painted dwellings of the 
Turks stood close around me, so rarely was a human being seen, so unin- 
terrupted the silence, that I could scarcely believe myself in the capital 
of a vast empire—in splendid Stamboul—of whose overflowing population 
I had so often read. Some half dozen of times, perhaps, in the course of . 
my musing peregrination, my observations were enlivened by the sight of 
sundry black eyes that (wondering, no doubt, at what I could be doing in 
those unfrequented quarters) were seen peeping through their white yas 
maks, and the thick lattices (so appropriately denominated in French 
jalousies) that shut up every shah nishin of a Turk’s house. Once or 
twice my ears were greeted with a titter from my concealed observers ; 
pleasant sounds—as they showed, at least, that all gaiety had not fled 
from the place. Another refreshing relief, the charm of which I still recal 
with delight, was to catch through the gloomy avenue of one of the deserted 
streets at the back of the town a view of the broad blue basin of the Pro- 
pontis, of the lovely Princes’ Islands, of the distant. mountains of Nicome- 
dia, and of the still more remote and sublime heights of the Bithynian 
Olympus, all shining gay and bright in the beams of the glorious sun.” 

Though Mr. McFarlane saw Constantinople when it was under the. 
influence of depressing circumstances, the silence of the streets is‘a general 
description. Our own engraving seems to contradict this, for it exhibits 
a crowd of figures, as if the narrow street was thronged; but the time 
is evening, when the middling and poorer classes have a strong inducement 
to do what all classes avoid as much as possible—to walk the streets; and 
the door exhibited in the fore-ground of the engraving is the door of a 
coffee-house. ‘‘ All the life sha activity of the interior of the city is con 
centrated in the bazaars, or bezestines. These are long, wide corridors, 
communicating with each other mostly in an irregular and striking manner. 
Their side walls are built of stone, and they are covered in with stone 
arches, or successions of domes, through which a subdued light is admitted. 
The dealers are separated by nations, or religions, or by trades.” 

Another of the peculiarities of the streets of Constantinople, represented 
in our engraving, is the dogs—those pests of all Mohammedan towns. 
Mohammedanism proscribes dogs as unclean. Hence, although they are 
exceedingly numerous in towns, they are not attached to particular houses, 
or belong to particular persons. They live in the streets and open places, 
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and subsist upon offal, with some uncertain assistance from the charity of 
individuals. ‘* In large towns,” says a note in the Pictorial Bible, “ where 
there is much activity and intercourse, the dogs do not generally offer 
any molestation to any person in the day time, or only to persons whom 
they detect by the scent or costume to be decided foreigners; but at night 
it is very hazardous to pass the streets, and few like to do so alone, and 
never without being properly armed. When two persons go together, 
both armed with: strong sticks, they are seldom molested. One person 
alone, and particularly if unarmed, would be in danger of being seriously 
injured, if not torn to pieces, unless assistance came, as the attack of one 
dog would serve as a signal to bring others in great numbers to the assault. 
In small towns and villages seldom visited by strangers, the dogs know 
the inhabitants, and do not molest them, unless perhaps when any one of 
them should happen to stir abroad at night; but a stranger of any descrip- 
tion often dares not approach such places even by day, unless under the 
conduct of an imhabitant.”’ : | 

The dogs of Constantinople are somewhat more under control, and are 
not at all dangerous to strangers, owing to the perpetual influx of foreigners 
of all descriptions, and the constant intercourse. Still they are hungry 
and savage enough to annoy a European, if not by their attack, at least 
by their presence. ‘‘ We hardly met a soul on our way up,” says Mr. 
McFarlane, describing the landing in Constantinople, “but swarms of 
starving, mangy dogs perambulated the silent streets, giving me an oppor- 
tunity, on my first arrival, to make the acquaintance of this pest of the 
Ottoman capital.”” Even when dogs are without individual masters they 
will frequent the abodes of man. ‘hey are found in this half-wild state at 
Lisbon and Constantinople, and other cities of the East. They are driven 
as unclean from the houses of the Mohammedans, and yet the same people 
protect them when they are roaming about their dwellings. The dog of 
the Seven Sleepers, according to a tale of the Koran, is the only quadruped 
admitted into heaven, but the people of the East have more substantial 
reasons for patronizing those half-wild dogs than they find in the legends 
of their faith. Volney, in his Travels, describes the dogs of Turkey and 
its dependencies as particularly useful in clearing the streets of the garbage 
and carrion which would otherwise become the cause of pestilence and 
death. It is to this circumstance that the powerful but somewhat revolting 
description of Lord Byron refers in the poem of the Siege of Corinth :— 

“T saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival, 


- Gorging and growling o’er carcass and limb, 
They were too busy to bark at him.” 


PILGRIMAGE TO MARIAZELL. 


WX f° ARIAZELL is a small town in the Austrian Province of Styria, 
“Ay, and situated in the most romantic part of that mountainous coun-— 
i\Jeves try. A shrine and an ancient picture of the Virgin Mary, 
which is believed to be endowed with miraculous qualities, have given 
importance to the place, and annually attracted many thousands of pilgrims 
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ever since the finding of the picture in the eighth or ninth century down to 
our own days. ‘These devotees wend over moor and mountain, not merely 
from all corners.of Upper and Lower Styria, but from Carinthia; from 
Moravia and Silesia; from the Tyrol; from Bohemia; from Vienna, the 
capital; and from many other distant, points of the Austrian empire. 

The annual pilgrimage from Vienna is regulated by the government 
itself, which fixes the day of its departure always in the hot months of July 
or August. An Imperial proclamation to this effect, and enjoining the 
pilgrims to pray before the shrine of the Virgin for the prosperity of the 
House of Hapsburg, is stuck up on the great gate of St. Stephen’s. On 
the appointed day the devotees assemble in that Gothic cathedral at earliest 
dawn; at four o’clock in the morning high mass is performed, and then 
the long, picturesque line, consisting of all ages and of. both sexes, separa- 
ted into divisions by religious banners and crucifixes, begins its toilsome 
march towards the rugged mountains of Styria; the pilgrims chanting 
hymns as they go, and having their weary steps cheered from time to 
time by the music of trumpets and kettle-drums that are scattered along 
the line, at the head of the several divisions. | , 
A traveler, who witnessed the scene in the year 1822, says, that the pro- 
cession which he saw leave Vienna consisted of nearly 3,000 persons, who 
were all of the poorer, classes. Jemales predominated, and among the 
young women, who were numerous, he observed many who were exceed- 
ingly pretty, and looked very graceful in their pilgrim-weeds. Almost all 
of them were barefooted; they carried long staves entwined with flowers, 
and wore, for the most part, straw bonnets with enormous brims, to protect 
their faces from the scorching rays of the sun. This female equipment 
varies very much in the different provinces, each of which has its distinct- 
ive costume; and this circumstance adds to the picturesqueness of the 
scene when pilgrimages from different parts meet at their common centre 
—the shrine of Mariazell. tT 'elnd Bc SEitwiis 

The Vienna pilgrims generally return home on the fourth day after their 
departure.. From whatever place they may come the pilgrims always 
ascend the rough mountain of Mariazell singing hymns to the Virgin; here 
the young women, taking off their straw hats or white linen caps, let: their 
hair flow in loose disorder over their shoulders; and the sturdier pilgrims, 
to increase their penance, and the natural difficulties of the way, drag huge 
heavy wooden crosses after them up the steep ascent. On gaining the 
summit of the mountain, and the sight of the gloomy, antique church, the 
pilgrims all fall prostrate, and raise a universal and long-continuy 1 shout ; 
after which they cross themselves, rise, and approach the shrine slowly 
and reverentially, singing as if with one voice, and making the mountains 
reécho with their solemn and harmonious notes. The shrine is in a 
small and dark chapel in the very centre of the gloomy church; the chapel 
is dimly lighted by a single lamp, the ray of which is eclipsed by the glare 
of precious stones and metals that have been layished there by the devotion 
or superstition of many succeeding generations. A massy silver railing 
guards the entrance to the shrme, and in front, of this costly fence the 
crowded votaries kneel, and pray to a picture which they can scarcely see. 
In the rear of the chapel there is a stone image of the Virgin Mary, sup- 
ported on a detached stone pillar. At most seasons this pillar is surrounded 
by a double circle of pilgrims; the inner one consisting of females, all on 
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their knees—the outer circle only of men, leaning on their long staves. 
At the evening hour, which in Catholic countries is sacred to the Virgin— 
at the pensive, twilight Ave Maria, the scenes in the church are romantic 
and picturesque. 

As Mr. Russel entered the church, “ the sun was just going down behind 
the bare precipices of the neighboring mountains, and the pilgrims were 
arranged to await the signal to chant the Ave Maria. ‘The isle in which 
they were assembled was cold and sombre ; the weak rays of light passing 
through the stained glass of a large Gothic window, covered them with a 
hundred soft and varied tints, and not a whisper disturbed the solemn 
silence, except the indistinct murmur of prayer from the holy chapel. At 
length the sun disappeared, and the bells gave the signal for the evening 
service. The young women in the imner part of the circle immediately 
began to move slowly round the pillar on their knees, singing, with voices 
in which there was much natural: harmony, a hymn to the Virgin; while 
the men stood still, taking up the burden at the end.of every stanza, and 
bending to the earth before the sacred image.” 

When the church service terminates, other scenes not less romantic take 
place in the neighboring woods. Although the town of Mariazell, which 
owes its existence to the favorite shrine, is composed almost entirely of inns 
and ale-houses for the accommodation of. pilgrims, who come in larger or 
smaller bodies from all parts, and at all seasons of the year, except when 
the deep snows render the mountains impassable; and although they make 
use of beds somewhat similar in dimensions to the famed bed of Ware, and 
capable of holding a dozen persons, there is not in-door room enough for 
all at the periods of great pilgrimages. Motives of economy also, and even 
of enjoyment in the fine warm nights of summer, may induce some to prefer 
the open air to the crowded hostels of the town: but, at all events, at that 
season hundreds, and often thousands, of the pilgrims bivouac in separate 
parties in the woods, where, after eating their suppers, they pass the 
greater part of the night in singing, one party replying to the chorus of 
another, and then another and another succeeding in. distant and soft har- 
mony. Among a people who almost universally cultivate music, and sing 
in parts or in chorus with taste and precision, the effect of this nocturnal 
concert of many voices may be easily imagined. At the earliest dawn of 
day, parties drawn out in long file, and marching two by two, begin to 
emerge from the woods and from the town; and at times go on increasing, 
until the mountain sides and the valley beneath seem dotted all over with 
the white caps and the white dresses of the female pilgrims, who, come 
whence they may, always greatly exceed the men in number. 


PORTSEA. 


b ORTSMOUTH and Portsea are inclosed by strong fortifications, 
Y and the sea coast on each side of the mouth of the harbor is lined 

ss, with batteries. The fortifications extend in a semicircle round the 
town on the land side, forming a fine terrace, in some parts shaded with 
trees, and affording a variety of extensive and beautiful views. There are 
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several grand entrance gateways. The dockyard is in Portsea: it is the 
largest in the kingdom. It has a sea wharf wall, which extends along the 
shore of the harbor 3,500 feet; the mean breadth of the dockyard is about 
2,000 feet, and it covers upwards of 100 acres. It is entered from the 
town by a gateway, and may be visited by strangers without any formal 
introduction. ‘The great basin has its entrance in the centre of the wharf 
wall; it is two acres and a half in area, 380 feet in length, and 260 feet 
in breadth; four dry docks open into this basin, and on each side is 
another dry dock, all capable of receiving first-class ships. Besides these, 
there is a double dock for frigates. ‘There are also six building slips, two 
of which are capable of receiving the largest vessels. The dockyard con- 
tains a royal naval college, a handsome building for a school of naval 
architecture, the Port Admiral’s house, ranges of storehouses and work- 
shops for almost every article required in ship-building, a smithy, an iron 
and a copper mill, a copper refinery, and wood mills, where every article 
of turnery requisite for naval purposes is made. , 


THE COLOSSEUM. 


y. 7° HEN the imperial power was firmly established at Rome, the 
Ww Vy sports of the amphitheatre were conducted upon a scale to which 
s\!s{ the Consuls of the republic had scarcely dared to aspire. Calig- 
ula, on his birth-day, gave four hundred bears, and as many other wild 
beasts, to be slain; and on the birth-day of Drusilla he exhibited these 
brutal spectacles, continued to the succeeding day, on a similar scale. 
Claudius instituted combats between Thessalian horsemen and wild bulls; 
and he also caused camels to fight for the first time with horses. Invention 


as would have been required for the building of a capital city. We have 
the means of distinctly ascertaining its dimensions and accommodations 
from the great mass of wall that still remains entire; and, although the 
very clamps of iron and brass that held together the ponderous stones of 
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that wonderful edifice were removed by Gothic plunderers, and succeeding 
generations have resorted to it as to a quarry for their temples and their 
palaces, yet the “enormous skeleton’’ stillstands, to show what prodigious 
works may be raised by the skill and perseverance of man, and how vain 
are the mightiest displays of his power when compared with those intellec- 
tual efforts which have extended the empire of virtue and of science. 

The Colosseum, which is of an oval form, occupies the space of nearly 
six acres. It may justly be said to have been the most imposing building, 
from its apparent magnitude, in the world; the pyramids of Egypt can 
only be compared with it in the extent of their plan, as they cover nearly 
the same surface. ‘The greatest length is 620 feet, the greatest breadth 
513 feet. The outer wall is 157 feet high in its whole extent. The exte- 
rior wall is divided into four stories, each ornamented with one of the orders 
of architecture. he cornice of the upper story is perforated for the pur- 
pose of inserting wooden masts, which passed also through the architrave 
and frieze, and descended to a row of corbels immediately above the upper 
range of windows, on which are holes to receive the masts. These masts 
were for the purpose of attaching cords to, for sustaining the awning which 
defended the spectators from the sun or rain. ‘T'wo corridors ran all round 
the building, leading to staircases which ascended to the several stories ; 
and the seats which descended towards the arena, supported throughout 
upon eighty arches, occupied so much of the space that the clear opening 
of the present inner wall next the arena is only 287 feet by 180 feet. 
Immediately above and around the arena was the podium, elevated about 
twelve or fifteen feet, on which were seated the emperor, senators, ambas- 
sadors of foreign nations, and other distinguished personages in that city of 
distinctions. cen the podium to the top of the second story were seats 
of marble for the equestrian order; above the second story the seats 
appear to have been constructed of wood. In these various seats eighty 
thousand spectators might be arranged according to their respective ranks ; 
and indeed it appears from inscriptions, as well as from expressions in 
Roman writers, that many of the places in this immense theatre were 
assigned to particular individuals, and that each might find his seat without 
confusion. ‘The ground was excavated over the surface of the arena in 
1818; a great number of substructions were then discovered, which by 
some antiquarians are considered to be of modern date, and by others to 
have formed dens for the various beasts that were exhibited. The descrip- 
tions which have been left by historians and other writers, of the variety 
and extent of the shows, would indicate that a vast space and ample con- 
veniences were required beneath the stage, to accomplish the wonders 
which were doubtless there re lized in the presence of assembled Rome. 
We subjoin, from Messrs. Cresy and Taylor’s work, an interior view looking 
west, taken at the time when the arena was so excavated. It has since 
been filled up. ‘The salsshabeyibi ok Wiis vomarkaliie building is given as 
it existed in the time of Piranesi, in the last century. 

Gibbon, the historian, has given a splendid description, in his twelfth 
book, of the exhibitions of the Colosseum; but he acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to Montaigne, who, says the historian, “gives a very just and lively 
view of Roman magnificence in these spectacles.’’ Our readers, will, we 
doubt not, be gratified by the quaint but: most appropriate sketch of the 
old philosopher of France: . 
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‘“‘Tt was doubtless a fine thing to bring and plant within the theatre a 
great number of vast trees, with all their branches in their full verdure, 
representing a great shady ee disposed in excellent order, and the first 
day to throw into it a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, a thousand 
boars, and a thousand fallow deer, to be killed and disposed of by the 
people: the next day to cause an hundred great lions, an hundred leopards 
and three hundred bears to be killed in his presence: and for the third 
day, to make three hundred pair of fencers to fight it out to the last, as 
the emperor Probus did. It was also very fine to see those vast ampithea- 
tres, all faced with marble without, curiously wrought with figures and 
statues, and the inside sparkling with rare decorations and enrichments; 
all the sides of this vast space filled and environed from the bottom to the 
top with three or four score ranks of seats—all of marble also—and covered 
with cushions, where an hundred thousand men might sit placed at their 
ease; and the place below, where the plays were played, to make it by art 
first open and cleft into chinks, representing caves that vomited out the 
beasts designed for the spectacle; and then, secondly, to be overflowed 
with a profound sea, full of sea-monsters, and loaded with ships of war, to 
represent a naval battle; and, thirdly, to make it dry and even again for 
the combats of the gladiators; and for the fourth scene, to have it strewed 
with vermillion and storax, instead of sand, there to make a solemn feast 
for all that infinite number of people—the last act of one only day. 

“Sometimes they have made a high mountain advance itself, full of fruit 
trees and other flourishing sorts of woods, sending down rivulets of water 
from the top, as from the mouth of a fountain: other whiles, a great ship 
was seen to come rolling in, which opened and divided of itself; and after 
having disgorged from the hold four or five hundred beasts for fight, closed 
again and vanished without help. At other times, from the floor of this 
place, they made spouts of perfumed waters dart their streams upward, 
and so high as to besprinkle all that infinite multitude. To defend them- 
selves from the injuries of the weather, they had that vast place one while 
covered over with purple curtains of needlework, and bye and bye with 
silk of another color, which they could draw off or on in a moment, as they 
had a mind. ‘The net-work also, that was set before the people to defend 
them from the violence of these turned-out beasts, was also woven of gold.” 

‘“‘If there be anything excusable in such excesses as these,’’ continues 
Montaigne, ‘‘it is where the novelty and invention create more wonder 
than expense.’ Fortunately for the real enjoyments of mankind, even 
under the sway of a Roman despot, “‘the novelty and invention” had very 
narrow limits when applied to matters so utterly unworthy and unintellec- 
tual as the cruel sports of the ampitheatre. Probus, indeed, transplanted 
trees to the arena, so that it had the appearance of a verdant grove; and 
Severus introduced four hundred ferocious animals in one ship sailing in 
the little lake which the arena formed. But on ordinary occasions, profu- 
sion— tasteless, haughty and uninventive profusion—the gorgeousness of 
brute power, the pomp of satiated luxury—these constituted the only 
claim to the popular admiration. If Titus exhibited five thousand wild 
beasts at the dedication of the amphitheatre, Trajan bestowed ten thousand 
on the people at the conclusion of the Dacian war. If the younger Gordian 
collected together bears, elks, zebras, ostriches, boars, and wild horses, he 
was an imitator only of the spectacles of Carinus, in which the rarity of 
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the animals was as much considered as their fierceness. Gibbon has well 
remarked, ‘‘ While the populace gazed with stupid wonder on the splendid 
show, the naturalist might indeed observe the figure and properties of so 
many different species, transported from every part of the ancient world 
into the ampitheatre of Rome. But this - pekione benefit, which science 
might derive from folly, is surely insufficient to justify such a wanton abuse 
ofthe public riches.”” The prodigal waste of the public riches, however, 
was not the weightiest evil of the sports of the circus. The public morality 
was sacrificed upon the same shrine as its wealth. The destruction of 
beasts became a fit preparation for the destruction of men. A. small 
number of those unhappy persons who engaged in fight with the wild 
animals of the arena, were trained to these dangerous exercises, as are the 
matadors of Spain at the present day. These men were accustomed to 
exhaust the courage of the beast by false attacks; to spring on a sudden 
past him, striking him behind before he could recover his guard; to cast. a 
cloak over his eyes, and then despatch or bind him at this critical moment 
of his terror; or to throw a cup full of some cheniical preparation into his 
gaping mouth, so as to produce the stupefaction of intense agony. But 
the greater part of the human beings who were exposed to these combats, 
perilous even to the most skillful, were disobedient slaves and convicted 
malefactors. The Christians, during their persecutions, constituted a very 
large number of the latter class. The Roman power was necessarily 
intolerant; the assemblies of the new religion became objects of dislike 
and suspicion; the patience and constancy of the victims increased the 
fury of their oppressors; and even such a man as the younger Pliny held 
that their obstinacy alone was deserving of punishment. Thus, then, the 
imperial edicts against the early Christians furnished more stimulating 
exhibitions to the popular appetite for blood than the combat of lion with 
lion, or gladiator with gladiator. ‘The people were taught to believe that 
they were assisting at a solemn act of justice; and they came therefore to 
behold the tiger and the leopard tear the quivering limb of the aged and 
the young, of the strong and the feeble, without a desire to rescue the 
helpless, or to succor the brave. , 


BATTLE ABBEY. 


7 @ HIS famous and once splendid ecclesiastical foundation owes its 
origin to the great battle between King Harold and William of 

ay Normandy, which deprived the former of his crown, and decided, at 
one of the most critical stages of her history, the fate of England. 

The town of Battle, which, with the parish, contains about three thousand 
inhabitants, stands on rising ground about eight miles north-west from 
Hastings. It commands a rich and extensive prospect, comprehending the 
expanse of the ocean to the south, and a'sweep of highly cultivated country 
in all other directions. The village itself consists principally of a smgle 
street, which runs up the declivity, and at a little distance from the 
termination of which, on the top, stands the abbey. 
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It was on the 28th of September, 1066, that William of Normandy landed 
at Pevensey, or Pemsey, as it is commonly called, on the Sussex coast, 
about nine miles to the west of Hastings, at the head of the powerful arma- 
ment with which he intended to win a kingdom. Harold was at the time 
in the north, where he had just achieved a great victory over another band 
of foreign invaders, the Norwegians, headed by their king, who fell in the 
fight. Owing probably to this circumstance no attempt was made: to 
oppose the landing of William. That leader, as soon as he had got his 
troops on shore, commenced the erection of a fort:on the spot, and sunk, or 
as some authorities assert, burnt his ships, which are said ’to have been 
above nine hundred in number, without reckoning small.craft. They must 
have been vessels of such size as to carry fifty or sixty meneach. It was 
some time before Harold made his appearance to repel this aggression upon 


his dominions. But the two armies met at last on the fourteenth of Octo- 


ber, the birth-day of the English king. Harold on that morning was posted 
on the eminence now occupied by the village of Battle, and: his adversary 
on another rising ground a short distance to the south, °° , 
About nine in the morning, the Norman army began to move, crossed 
the interval between the two hills, and slowly ascended the eminence on 
which the English were posted. ‘The banner of St. Peter, as a presage of 
victory, was borne in the van by Tonstain the Fair—a dangerous honor, 


which two of the barons had successively declined. Harold beheld them 


gradually advance, and as the third division appeared, he broke out into 
violent exclamations of anger and dismay. He had the advantage of the 
ground, and having secured his flank by trenches, he resolved to stand 
upon the defensive, and to avoid all action with the cavalry, in which he 
was inferior. The men of Kent were placed in front, a privilege which 
they always claimed as their due. The Londoners had the honor of being 
the royal body guard, and were posted around the standard. The King, 
himself, on foot, took his station at the head of the infantry, determined to 
conquer or perish in the action. The Normans rushed tothe onset, shout- 
ing their national toesin, “God is our help!” which was loudly answered 
by the adverse cry of ‘ Christ’s cross! the Holy cross!” The battle-soon 
became general, and raged with great fury. The Norman archers advan- 
cing, discharged their weapons with effect; but they were received with 
equal valor by the English, who firmly kept their ground. After the first 
shower of arrows, they returned to the attack with spears and lances; and 
again they were obliged to retire, unable to make any impression on their 
opponents. ‘The battle had continued with desperate obstinacy ; and from 
nine till three in the afternoon, the success on either side was nearly bal- 
anced. Disappointed and perplexed at seeing his troops everywhere repulsed 
by an unbroken wall of courageous soldiers, the Norman general hi 

recourse to a stratagem. He resolved to hazard a feigned retreat; anda 
body of a thousand horse were ordered to take flight. The artifice was 
successful. The ¢redulous English, in’ the heat of action, followed; but 
their temerity was speedily punished with terrible slaughter. ‘Still the 
great body of the army maintained its position; for so long as Harold 
lived and fought, they seemed to be invincible. A little before sunset, an 
arrow, shot at random, pierced his eye; he dropped from his steed in 
agony; and the knowledge of his fall relaxed the efforts of his followers. 
A furious charge of the Norman horse increased the confusion which the 
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King’s wound must have opeubiiads For a time, the Kentish men and 
East Saxons seemed to retrieve the fortune of the day. At length the 
English banner was cut down, and the papal colors erected in its place, 
announced that William of Normandy was the conqueror. It was now 
late in the evening, but such was the obstinacy of the vanquished, that 
they continued the struggle in many parts of the bloody field long after 
dark. ‘The carnage was great. On the part of the conquerors, nearly 
sixty thousand men had been engaged, and of these more than one fourth 
were left dead on the field. ‘The number of the English. and the amount 
of their loss are unknown. The vanity of the Normans has exaggerated 
the army of the enemy beyond the bounds of credibility; but the native 
writers reduce it to a handful of resolute warriors. The historians of both 
countries agree, that with Harold and his brothers perished ay the nobility 
of the south of England. 

The erection of Battle Abbey (the Abbatia de Bello, as it was called in 
Latin) was commenced by the conqueror in the course of the following 
year, in conformity, it is said, with a vow which he had made before the 
fight, but was not completed till 1094, in the reign of Rufus. The high 
altar i is asserted to have been placed on the spot where the dead body of 
Harold was found. It is more probable, however, as other authorities 
record, that the spot was that on which the royal standard was raised at 
the commencement of the battle. The house was originally intended to 
contain one hundred and forty monks, but only sixty were placed in it, who 
were brought from the monastery of Marmoustier in Normandy. Man 
manors, chiefly in the counties of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Oxford and Berks, 
were bestowed upon it, along with the ‘most ample privileges, —exemption 
from all taxation, the rights of free warren, treasure trove and sanctuary ; 
independence of episcopal jurisdiction ; and to the abbot, the singular pre- 
rogative of pardoning any condemned thief or robber whom he should meet 
on his way to execution. Numerous charters granted by the Conqueror, 
by William Rufus, by Henry I., and by other kings, down to Henry IV., 
in favor of this estePiEahinpaty ‘are still preserved. fen, 
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MONG the naa eae of Boda its raritablo Sisti bution 
are deservedly famous, not only for their numbers, which are 
| almost incalculable, but for the individual magnificence they so 

frequently exhibit. We do not, however, consider them a subject for 
unmingled congratulation. Charities are the o1 atpourings of the very rich to 
the very poor, honorable to the giver and not necessarily degrading to the 
receiver, but revealing by their very existence the necessities they so 
imperfectly remove, the fearful inequalities of our social condition. But 
these necessities do exist: therefore, when we look around on our schools, 
colleges, infirmaries, and asylums, our foundling hospitals for deserted 
infancy, our almshouses for friendless old age, and our houses of refuge 
for those who are destitute, we must at least feel grateful to their 
founders. 
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The great benefactor of Bedford was Sir William Harpur, an alderman 
of London in the reign of Edward the Sixth, who, after establishing a 
free-school for the instruction of the children of the town in “ grammar and 
good manners,” conveyed to the corporation thirteen acres of land, situated 
in the parish of St. Andre olborn (London), for its support, and for 
the unusual purpose of portioning poor maidens of the town, the overplus 
to be given in alms to the poor. The land was let on building leases ; and 
considering that it now comprises Lamb’s Conduit-street, Bedford-row, and 
the streets in the immediate neighborhood, we need not be surprised to find 
the value of the property raised from 1501. a year to 13,500/., its amount 
in 1833. So great an increase of income has required, at different periods, 
the interference of Parliament to regulate its distribution. The best 
illustration we can give of the modes in which this large sum is spent, is 
the abstract of the accounts for 1838-4, from which we extract the follow- 
ing items, omitting the fractional sums :—Expended on the different 
schools, 2630/.: exhibitions, 640/.; marriage-portions, 500/.; hospital for 
poor children, 670/.; donations on going out to service, 80/.; payments 
with apprentices, 1535/.: donations to apprentices after service, 290/.; 
almshouses (58 in number,) 2200/.; distributed to the poor, 800/.; build- 
ings and furniture, 4711/.; expenses of various kinds, about 2807. : 
making the entire expenditure for that year 16,3637. The different schools 
alluded to are the grammar-school, containing, besides the private boarders, 
about 80 boys, a commercial school with 100 to 150 boys, and a national 
school containing 850 boys, in which on half-holydays 170 girls are taught. 
In addition to these a building is now in course of erection for a regular 
girls’ school and an infant school. Gratuitous instruction, including books 
and every necessary, is thus afforded to the children of all resident parish- 
ioners in the five parishes that constitute the town. ‘The girls in the 
hospital for poor children are taught household duties and needlework, as 
well as reading and writing. The exhibitions, eight in number, and worth 
801. each, are given to the ablest boys in the school (six to those on the 
foundation, and two to the private boarders,) for their support at college. 
We have therefore the entire education of a town, present and future, pro- 
vided for by the gift of one individual! Our engraving presents a view of 
the range of buildings recently erected by the trustees, in the Tudor style 
of architecture; the building on the left is the preparatory school, that 
on the right the commercial; the centre range comprising the clerk’s 
dwelling-house, board-room, and blue-coat hospital. 


FOTHERINGAY. 


‘> \¥ @ HE midland counties of England are rich in scenes of historical inter- 
N est. The events of which the ancient towns of Leicester, Warwick, 
YC Coventry, Northampton, Stamford, or Peterboro’ have each been 

the theatre, cannot be touched upon without becoming involved in some of 

the most important passages of English history. In these towns Parlia- 
ments have assembled, at which mailed barons and their armed retainers met 
in jealousy of the sovereign and often of each other; and before the fusion 
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of all parts into one common body, each possessing similar interests—when 
the question, ‘‘ What do they in the north?” was one on which depended 
the arming of partisans and friends in the south, east, or west—opposing 
factions advanced and met here in the heart of old England, disturbing 
the labors of its rural population, awing the towns, if their numbers were 
sufficiently formidable, and exciting the burghers to join their ranks, if the 
cause were inspiriting and calculated to strike the popular feeling. Of all 
these by-gone events it is interesting to have some memorial. 

The village of Fotheringay, near Oundle, in the north-eastern part of 
Northamptonshire, is chiefly known as the place where Mary Queen of 
Scots was executed, after having been a prisoner for the space of eighteen 
years in a country where she expected to have been received hospitably, 
at least, if not with the kindly feelings of kinship. ae 

At the period of the Domesday Survey, the Countess Judith held land 
at ‘ Fodringeia.”’ By the second marriage of her daughter with David, 
king of Scotland, the manor of Fotheringay came into the possession of 
the Scottish king, and it was subsequently m the possession of his sons 
Malcolm and William, who were successively kings of Scotland. The castle 
had been built about the year 1084, by Simon de St. Liz, a Norman, second 
Karl of Northampton. In 1212, being then held by David of Scotland, he 
was required by King John to give it up to the English crown, and refus- 
ing to accede to this demand, the sheriff was directed to raise the civil 
force of the county, and, with the assistance of the townsmen of North- 
ampton, to obtain possession. ‘This object they effected. In 1807 Edward 
Il. granted the castle to the Earl of Richmond. In this reign, a weekly 
market on Wednesday, and a yearly fair on the eve, day and morrow of 
St. Michael, were instituted. The state of the castle in 1340, as ascer- 
tained under an inquisition held in that year, is thus described :—lIt was 
well built of stone, walled in, embattled, and encompassed with a good 
moat. Within the castle was one large hall, two chapels, two chambers, 
a kitchen, and bakehouse, all of stone, with a porter’s lodge, having a 
chamber over it and a drawbridge beneath. The apartments were thus 
few and inconvenient; but within the castle walls was another place, called 
the manor, which contained houses and offices, and an outward gate with a 
room over it. The area enclosed was altogether about ten acres. The 
castle, being bounded on the east and south by the Nene, would appear to 
have been tolerably inaccessible when the wretched state of the roads at 
that period is taken into account. At this inquisition it was shown that a 
neighboring abbey enjoyed a messuage in the village, with some land, on 
condition of performing service thrice a week for the souls of John Baliol 
and his ancestors, kings of Scotland, once lords of the castle and manor. 
About the end of the fourteenth century, the castle, being in a ruinous 
condition, was repaired and its strength increased by a keep. 

During the fifteenth century, Fothermgay Castle belonged to several 
members of the Plantagenet family. Edward Plantagenet, who died on 
the field of Agincourt, was buried in the church of Fotheringay. Near 
him was interred his kinsman, Richard, Duke of York, who in an attempt 
to raise himself to the throne was killed at the fight at Wakefield, in 1460, 
along with his third son, Edmund, Earl of Rutland. The funeral ceremo- 
nies were conducted with great pomp, and the king and many of the nobility 
were present. The wife of Richard, a woman of great ambition, survived 
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him thirty-six years, most of which she spent at Fotheringay. She had 
married in the hope of becoming queen. ‘The death of her husband and 
son at Wakefield, and of Richard III., also her son (who was born at 
Fotheringay), at Bosworth, were severe blows to the party of her family. 
The murders of her grandsons, Edward V. and his brother, were still more 
appalling instances of the perils with which faction surrounded the claims 
of royalty. But though not a queen herself, one of her sons, Edward IV., 
sat upon the throne. It was during the reign of the. latter that she gave 
up to the crown her rights in the manor of Fotheringay ; and here Alex- 
ander of Scotland promised Edward. fealty when he should come to the 
Scottish throne. Henry VII. gave the manor to his wife, and Henry 
VIII. settled it upon his first queen. It was held by the crown down to 
the reign of James I. | ‘ey 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the castle was decribed by Leland as “ fair 
and metely strong, with double ditches, and with a keep very ancient and 
strong. ‘There be very fair lodgyns in the castell, and, as I heard, Cata- 
rine of Spain did great costs of late tymes in refreshing of it.’ The road 
towards Oundle, a distance of two miles, he describes as “‘ by mervelus fair 
corn-ground and pasture, but little wooded.” 

In the reign of James I., a few years after the execution of the Queen 
of Scots, his mother, the condition of the castle, ascertained by proper 
inquisition, was as follows :—The castle was built of stone, and surrounded 
a fair court, being itself encompassed by a double moat. ‘The great dining- 
room was well garnished with pictures, the hall large and spacious, the 
lodgings were goodly; there was a convenient yard for wood, large brew- 
houses, and a capacious barn. On the south side the Nene formed the 
moat, and the inner moat was formed by the mill-brook. The demolition 
of the castle by James was intended to mark his indignation at the execu- 
tion of his mother. : 

In 1787, when Mr. Nicholls visited the site, he remarked that ‘ almost 
all the materials have been carried away, and even the foundations dug up, 
for the purposes of building, and for repairing the roads, causeways, and 
banks of the river. The palace was situated on the south-east side of the 
castle-hill, fronting the river that runs below, commanding a most beauti- 
ful prospect over the extensive meadows into the south. ‘The porch, or 


entrance, except a small fragment, has been taken down within these few . 


years. A farm-house has been built on the spot occupied by the old 
stables.”” Mr. Nicholls says that the hall where Mary was beheaded was 
on the first ascent, and the: keep on the second. ‘There was an excellent 
specimen of an old hostelry existing in 1787, which was then still used as 
an inn. | 

The village has not a population of three hundred souls. The fair and 
market which it once possessed have long ceased to attract sellers and 
buyers. A nunnery which existed here was transferred at an early period 
to another place. In 1411 a college was begun for a master, twelve chap- 
lains, or fellows, eight clerks, and thirteen choristers. Henry IV., and 
Edward, Duke of York, who was buried at Fotheringay, were the co-found- 
ers of this institution, which was not dissolved until the reign of Edward 
VI. As Leland remarks of the village—“ The glorie of it standeth by 
the paroch church of a fair buildid and collegiated.” It contains an 
ancient stone pulpit and a fine font. If the remains of the castle had been 
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on an extensive scale, and well preserved, the village would be more famil 
iarly known than it is; but its celebrity and consequence are solely the 
reflection of past times, the monuments of which do not exist to attract the 
visitor to the spot. 


FARNHAM CASTLE. 


iy @® ARNHAM PARISH, in Surrey, England, possesses several points 
Wf» of interest. Its name is perhaps the most generally known from 
the celebrity of the hops produced within its limits; while another 
class of people know it best as containing the principal official residence of 
the bishops of Winchester; and antiquarians feel some interest in it on 
account of the remains of the castle built by the ancient bishops. The 
engraving directs our attention to the castle and palace principally. 

The manor of Farnham was given to the see of Winchester by Ethelbald, 
king of the West Saxons, and it has ever since remained the property of 
the bishops. The castle, which stands upon a hill on the north side of the 
town of Farnham, is said to have been built by Bishop Henry de Blois, the 
brother of king Stephen, in the year 1129. In that age bishops were 
nearly as much soldiers as ecclesiastics, and, in the spirit of the times, 
found or thought it necessary to erect fortresses after the manner of the 
temporal peers; often, however, deeming it also necessary to counterpoise 
an act so exclusively secular by founding a number of ecclesiastical or 
learned establishments equal to that of their military structures. ‘There 
are few points of interest in the history of Farnham Castle. It was one of 
the fortresses which, in the unhappy reign of King John, fell into the hands 
of Louis, the Dauphin of France, who possessed himself of it in June, 
1216; but it was, not long afterwards, recovered for Henry III. In the 
course of the wars between that monarch and his barons, this castle was 
held by the latter, but being taken by the king, was in a great measure 
destroyed by his directions. It was afterwards rebuilt in a style of con- 
siderable magnificence, with a deep moat, strong walls, and towers. No 
notice of it, however, occurs in history until the civil war in the time of 
Charles I. Sir John Denham, who was nominated sheriff of the county in 
1642, took possession of it for the king, and was appointed its governor ; 
but he soon after withdrew to join the king at Oxford, leaving the castle to 
the mercy of Waller, the Parliament’s General, who after making the small 
garrison prisoners, blew up the fortress on the 29th of December, the same 
year. About a year afterwards, Sir William Waller is mentioned as hay- 
ing drawn up his forces in Farnham Park, and as marching from thence to 
Alton (nine miles distant), where he put Lord Craford to flight, and 
returned to Farnham with seven hundred prisoners, whom he secured in 
the castle and parish church. The next notice of the castle occurs in July, 
1648, when it was referred to the committee at Derby House, to take 
‘such effectual course with Farnham Castle as to put it in that condition 
of indefensibleness as it may be no occasion for endangering the peace of 
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the county.”” A rate was made in the county to defray the expense of this 
service. From this and the preceding statement it would seem that the 
injuries it sustained during the siege and from the subsequent blowing up, 
had not completely reduced” it to a ruined condition. 

After the restoration, Bishop Morley expended £8,000 in rebuilding 
and repairing the palace which his predecessors had erected within the 
precincts of the castle, and which had generally formed their principal 
residence. It is neither very handsome nor very convenient, and appears 
to have been patched up out of the building dismantled by order of Par- 
liament. It is quadrangular, embattled, and built of brick, covered with 
stucco. The most impressive part is the great entrance tower at the west 
end, which retains the most of an ancient appearance, and confers some 
dignity on this front of the edifice. It is in that style of brick building 
which was brought into use in the reign of Edward IV. 
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THE LIFE BOAT. 


FOE heavy seas which break upon the rugged coasts of Northum- 
berland and Durham, render that part of Britain the frequent 
s§ scene of disastrous shipwrecks. In the year 1789, the ship 
Adventure, of Newcastle, was stranded on the south side of Tynemouth 
Haven, in the midst of tremendous breakers. The crew climbed up into 
the shrouds for safety, from whence they dropped into the sea in the pres- 
ence of thousands of spectators, not one of whom dared to venture out to 
their assistance in the common description of boats, although stimulated by 
the prospect of a high reward. The inhabitants of South Shields were so 
strongly affected by this melancholy occurrence that a public meeting was 
called, at which a committee was formed, and empowered to offer premiums 
for plans of a boat on a principle which should render it impossible to sink 
in the heaviest sea. Among many which were laid before the committee, 
that of Mr. Henry Greatheed obtained the most general approbation; and, 
in pursuance of their orders, the first life-boat was constructed by him, and 
launched on the 80th of January, 1790. The value of this invention was 
soon fully proved, and its importance to the mercantile navy acknowledged. 
Mr. Greatheed had made his models public, and therefore did not himself 
receive those advantages which, in justice, he ought to have derived from 
his ingenuity. In 1802 he accordingly petitioned the House of Commons, 
for the purpose of obtaining from the nation such reward as, in considera- 
tion of these circumstances, he might be thought to deserve. The petition 
was referred to a committee, which particularly directed its inquiries as to 
the utility of the life-boat, and the originality of the vention claimed by 
Mr. Greatheed. On the first point several old seamen and persons em 
ployed in shipping were examined. One of the former stated that he 
had himself been in the life-boat, and had seen her go off scores of times, 
and never saw her fail in bringing away the crew from wrecks or vessels 
in distress. No other boat could have gone from the shore at the time the 
hfe-boat went. He also stated that, in the event of the life-boat filling 
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with water, she would still continue upright, and not founder as boats of 
the common construction did. He had seen her come ashore so full of water 
that it ran over each side. Another individual had been witness to the 
wreck of several ships at the same time. Out of one vessel the life-boat 
took fifteen men, who would otherwise inevitably have perished, as the ship 
went to pieces immediately after, and the wreck came on shore almost as 
soon as the boat. ‘The crew of one of these vessels took to their own boat, 
which sunk, and all but two were lost. It was stated that, on one occasion, 
when the boat was full of water, the crew all went to one side, in order to 
try the possibility of upsetting her, which they were unable to accomplish. 
At the time when this committee was appointed, twelve years had elapsed 
since Mr. Greatheed’s invention, during which period at least three hun- 
dred persons had been brought on shore from wrecks and ships in distress 
off Shields alone. It was fully established that no sea, however high, could 
upset or sink the life-boat. The originality of the invention being also 
clearly due to Mr. Greatheed, Parliament voted him the sum of £1200, 
‘¢as a reward for his invention of the life-boat, whereby many lives have 
already been saved, and great security is afforded to seamen and property 
in cases of shipwreck.”’ ‘The subscribers to Lloyd’s presented Mr. Great- 
heed with 100 guineas, and voted £2000 for the purpose of encouraging 
the building of life-boats in different ports of the kingdom. ‘Two years 
afterwards, the Emperor Alexander presented Mr. Greatheed with a valu- 
able diamond ring. | 

Owing to the dangerous character of the Durham and Northumberland 
coast, and the quantity of shipping belonging to the north-eastern ports, 
the life-boat is oftener launched there than from any other part of the king- 
dom; and, under the guidance of its crew, more frequently snatches the 
mariner from destruction. 

The great characteristic of the life-boat is its buoyancy. It possesses 
this requisite quality in consequence of the bottom being hollow and per- 
fectly air-tight; and the sides are also surrounded by several boxes, or 
compartments, which are also air-tight. We believe that boats are coming 
into use provided with a set of copper tubes. One upon this plan has been 
constructed at Sunderland. ‘The division of the sides into several parts 
prevents the boat being endangered in case of its being struck by a cross 
wave. ‘This, however, can seldom occur, because both ends being formed 
alike, the direction of the boat can be changed without exposing it to the 
rude shocks to which it would be subjected by turning from one point to 
another in a tempestuous sea. It is also contrived that when the boat 
ascends the waves, any water which it may have shipped passes out at the 
lower end; and there are also a number of holes at the bottom, through 
which whatever remains is immediately discharged. ‘The Sunderland boat 
was built in the year 1800, ten years after Mr. Greatheed’s invention had 
become known. It 1s twenty-six feet in length, and the width is nine and 
a-half feet. This boat, on one occasion, would have been knocked to pieces 
by a cross sea but for the division of the side into various parts. In the 
bottom are six air-holes, which are so proportioned to the size and gravity 
of the vessel that, when full of water, it is discharged in forty seconds. 
She is managed by six or ten men, as the urgency of the case may require, 
two of whom steer with seventeen-feet oars. The oars are secured in their 
places by a coiled rope. The boat is preserved in repair, and its crew paid 
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by a small impost on ships entering the harbor. When out of service, it is 
kept under a substantial shed near the beach, mounted upon a four-wheeled 
carriage. As soon as the thrilling cry “‘ A wreck!’ is heard, the lieuten- 
ant of the boat assembles his men; and after a survey of the ill-fated ship, 
each proceeds to his place in the boat. When all their arrangements are 
completed, two or more horses are harnessed to the carriage, and the boat 
is drawn to the water’s edge. By a mechanical contrivance, the frame of 
the carriage is then brought into a sloping position, and the boat is launched 
amid the breakers to pursue its benevolent enterprise. 

The men who compose the crew of the life-boat often acquire a sort of 
moral dignity, occasioned by the exercise of the manly virtues which a 
faithful discharge of their duties demands, and the sympathetic feelings to 
which they are habituated by the nature of their vocation. A fine fellow 
at Tynemouth said to the artist who made the sketches which accompany 
this description, patting the sides of his boat as if it were a favorite animal, 
‘Have you made a picture of my boat, sir? She’s a good one, and has 
been with me at the saving of twenty-seven lives in one morning.” 

The boats in general of this description, are painted white on the out- 
side; this color more immediately engaging the eye of the spectator when 
rising from the hollow of the sea. ‘The person who steers her should be 
well acquainted with the course of the tides, in order to take every possible 
advantage ; the best method, if the direction will admit of it, is to head the 
sea. The steersman should keep his eye fixed upon the wave, or breaker, 
and encourage the rowers to give way as the boat rises to it; beimg then 
aided by the force of the oars, she launches over it with vast rapidity, 
without shipping any water. It is necessary to observe that there is a 
often a strong reflux of the sea occasioned by the stranded wrecks, which 
requires both dispatch and care in the people employed, that the boat be 
not damaged. When the wreck is reached, if the wind blows to the land, 
the boat will come inshore without any other effort than steering. 

In the case of a ship being stranded on a part of the coast where the 
services of the life-boat are inaccessible, it has been recommended to fasten 
a boom to the boat’s bow, by which means the violence of the waves are 
broken. In a treatise on ‘ Practical Seamanship,’ by Mr. Hutchinson, an 
instance is mentioned of the preservation of ten men in a small boat only 
twelve feet long, by means of a log of wood tied to the boat’s bow, which 
kept her end on to the waves, and preserved her from filling with water. 


POPE'S TREE. 


“7 INFIELD, a village in Berkshire, situated about seven miles 
Wy<\7 west of Windsor, and within the precinct of the forest, is remarka- 

BO ble from having been the residence of Alexander Pope, during his 
early years. The father of the poet, having accumulated a considerable 
fortune in business in London, retired to this place during the infancy of 
his son, and here purchased a house and estate. 
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Speaking of this house, which although probably mnch altered from its 
original state, is still standing, Pope calls it 


“my paternal cell, 
A little house, with trees a- row, 
And, like its master, very low.” 


About half-a-mile from the house, an interesting memorial of the poet 
still remains, o1 at least did so a few years since, when the writer last 
visited the spot. There is here a fine grove of beeches, pleasantly situated 
on the gentle slope of a hill, which commands an agreeable, though not 
extensive view of the surrounding country. This grove was a favorite 


- resort of Pope’s, who is said to have composed many of his earlier pieces 


sitting under the shade of one of the trees, below which a seat was then 
placed. The recollection of this circumstance was preserved by Lady 
Gower, an admirer of the poet, who caused the words ‘“‘ HERE PoPE sun@”’ 
to be cut in large letters in the bark, at some height from the ground; and 
as this inscription, at the time we mention, was distinctly legible, it was 
no doubt, at one period, occasionally renewed. 


sce!” 


INDIAN PROAS. 


i. ESSELS like that represented in the engraving belong to aclass pecu- 
v7 liar to Hast Indian seas, more especially to the cluster called the 
: Ladrones, and other adjacent islands. As the term proa in Span- 
ish is equivalent to the English prow, both signifying the head or fore part 
of a ship, the primary expression from which they are derived conveying 
the idea of “ that which projects or stretches forward,’’ it is probable ‘that 
the Spaniards bestowed the name proa on these vessels from their singular 
construction. Both bow and stern are alike, so that by only shifting the 
sail, the vessel can sail backward or forward, without putting about. 
Magellan, who discovered the archipelago, to which he gave the name 
Islas de los Ladrones, or islands of the thieves, because the natives evinced 
a pilfering propensity in their intercourse with his people, simply remarks 
concerning the boats of the islanders, that their canoes are oddly contrived 
and patched up, yet sail with wonderful rapidity. As the name proa was 
applied of course subsequently to the discovery of the islands, the inference 
is natural enough that it was so applied during the early intercourse of the 
Spaniards with the natives. 
A particular description of the proa is given by the writer or writers of 
“ Anson’s Voyage round the World.” Speaking of the Indians who inhabit 
the Ladrones, it is said, ‘that they are no ways defective in understand- 
ing, for their flying proa, in particular, which has been for ages the only 
vessel used by them, is so singular and extraordinary an inyention, that it 
would do honor to any nation, however dexterous andacute. Whether we 
consider its aptitude to the particular navigation of these islands, or the 
uncommon simplicity and ingenuity of its fabric and contrivance, or the 
extraordinary velocity with which it moves, we shall find it worthy of our 
admiration, and meriting a place amongst ‘the mechanical productions of 


the most civilized nations, where arts and sciences have most eminently 
flourished. 
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“The name of flying proa given to these vessels is owing to the swift- 
ness with which they sail. Of this the Spaniards assert such stories as 
appear altogether incredible to those who have never seen these vessels 
move. However, from some rude estimates made by our people, of the 
velocity with which they crossed the horizon at a distance whilst we lay at 
Tinian, I cannot help believing that with a brisk trade wind they will run 
near twenty miles an hour; which, though greatly short of what the 
Spaniards report of them, is yet a prodigious degree of swiftness. 

‘“‘'The construction of the proa is a direct contradiction to the practice 
of the rest of mankind. For as the rest of the world make the head of 
their vessels different from the stern, but the two sides alike, the proa, on 
the contrary, has her head and stern exactly alike, but her two sides very 
different ; the side intended to be always the lee-side, being flat; and the 
windward-side made rounding, in the manner of other vessels. And to 
prevent her oversetting, which, from her small breadth and the straight 
run of her leeward-side, would, without this precaution, infallibly happen, 
there is a frame laid out from her to windward, to the end of which is 
fastened a log, fashioned into the shape of a small boat, and made hollow. 
The weight of the frame is intended to balance the proa, and the small 
boat is by its buoyancy (as it is always in the water) to prevent her over- 
setting to windward; and this frame is usually called an outrigger. The 
body of the proa (at least of that we took) is made of two pieces joined 
endwise, and sewed together with bark, for there is no iron used about 
her. She is about two inches thick at the bottom, which at the gunwale 
is reduced to less than one. 

‘¢‘The proa generally carries six or seven Indians; two of which are 
placed in the head and stern, who steer the vessel alternately with a 
paddle, according to the tack she goes on, he in the stern being the steers- 
man; the other Indians are employed either in bailing out the water which 
she accidentally ships, or in setting and trimming the sail.’’ From this 
description of these vessels it is sufficiently obvious how dexterously they 
are fitted for ranging the collection of islands called the Ladrones. For 
as these islands lie nearly north and south of each other, and are all within 
the limits of the trade-wind, the proas by sailing most excellently on a 
wind, and with either end foremost, can run from one of these islands to 
the other and back again only by shifting the sail, without ever putting 
about; and by the flatness of their lee-side, and their small breadth, they 
By capable of lying much nearer the wind than any other vessel hitherto 

own. 
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f@ HE most obvious and simple bridge is that formed by single trees 
thrown across small streams, or, in case of broader streams, by 
S fastening the roots of a tree on each bank, and twisting together 
their branches in the middle. The next step is not much more complex ; 
for in a space too great for the before-mentioned operations, a few manual 
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arts were required to form ropes of rushes, or leathern thongs, to stretch 
as many of them as were necessary between trees, or posts, on the oppo- 
site banks, and connect and cover them so as to forma slight bridge. The 
following accounts, given by Don Antonio de Ulloa, will afford a notion how 
these sorts of bridges were constructed and used in the mountainous parts 
of South America: —“ Several bujucos were twisted together, so as to form 
a large cable of the length required. Six of these are carried from one 
side of the river to the other, two of which are considerably higher than 
the other four. On the latter are laid sticks in a transverse direction, and, 
over these, branches of trees as a flooring; the former are fastened to the 
four which form the bridge, and by that means serve as rails for the 
security of the passenger, who would otherwise be in no small danger from 
the continual oscillation.” 

‘¢ Some of the rivers,”’ says the same author, ‘‘ are crossed by means of 
a tartabita. The tartabita is only a single rope, made of bujuco, or thongs 
of an ox hide, and consisting of several strands, and about six or eight 
inches in thickness. This rope is extended from one side of the river to 
the other, and fastened on each bank to strong posts. From the tartabita 
hangs a kind of leathern hammock, capable of holding a man; and a clue 
is attached at each end. <A rope is fastened to either clue, and extended 
to each side of the river, for drawing the hammock to the side mtended. 
On one of the banks is a kind of wheel, or winch, to slacken the tartabita 
to the degree required; and the hammock being pushed on first setting off, 
is quickly landed on the other side. or carrying over the mules two tar- 
tabitas are required, one for each side of the river, and the ropes are much 
thicker and slacker. The animal being secured with girths round the belly, 
neck, and legs, is launched in mid-air, and immediately landed on the oppo- 
site bank. In this manner rivers are crossed between thirty and forty 
fathoms from shore to shore, at a height above the water of twenty-five 
fathoms.” In China and Thibet there were, at an early period, suspen- 
sion-bridges formed by cables of vegetable substances ; but the nations of 
the Hast, after having, in the earliest times, made astonishing progress, 
stopped all at once in their march. , 

‘Suspension-bridges were not considered applicable to the purposes of a 
commercial country until within a comparatively recent period. Theyhad ~ 
been superseded by substantial structures, in which utility was jomed to 
magnificence ; but these, as they could not always be carried over turbu- 
lent streams, did not satisfy the ever-active wants of an industrious people. 
About a century ago, a bridge of iron wire was suspended over the Tees, 
at Winch, near Durham, which served for foot-passengers. 

The Menai Bridge was a most magnificent specimen of engineering talent. 
It was constructed under the directions of Mr. Telford. In 1818 this 
gentleman was surveying the improvements which could be effected on the 
extensive line of roads from London to Holyhead,—the point of the Welsh 
coast nearest to Ireland. Holyhead is situated in the island of Anglesea, 
which is separated from Caernarvonshire by a celebrated strait, or arm of 
the sea, named the Menai, through which the tide flows with great velocity, 


- and, from local circumstances, in a very peculiar manner. ‘The intercourse 


of the inhabitants with the opposite portion of Wales was thus circum- 


scribed. There were five or six ferries, but the navigation was often 


difficult, and sometimes dangerous. One of the staple productions of the 
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island is cattle, and they were generally compelled to swim across the 
Strait. The importance of obtaining more rapid means of intercourse with 
Ireland occasioned Mr. Telford strongly to direct his attention to the pos- 
sibility of throwing a bridge across the Menai. The obstacle was a rapid 
stream with high banks. ‘T'o have erected a bridge of the usual construction 
would have obstructed the navigation ; besides, the erection of piers in the 
bed of the sea was impracticable. Mr. Telford therefore recommended the 
construction of a suspension-bridge, which was completed in 1826. 

The top-masts of the first three-masted vessel which passed under the 
bridge were nearly as high as those of a frigate, but they cleared twelve 
feet and a half below the level of the roadway. 

This bridge occasioned Mr. Telford more intense thought than any other 
of his works. ‘To a friend, afew months before his death, he stated that 
his anxiety for a short time previous to the opening was so extreme that 
he had but little sound sleep; and that a much longer continuance of that 
condition of mind must have undermined his health. Not that he had any 
reason to doubt the strength and stability of any part of the structure, for 
he had employed all the precautions that he could imagine useful, as sugges- 
ted by his own experience and consideration, or by the zeal and talents of 
his able assistants, yet the bare possibility that some weak point might have 
escaped his and their vigilance in a work so new, kept the whole structure 
constantly passing in review before his mind’s eye, to examine if he could 
hes a point that did not contribute its share to the perfection of the 
whole. 


NEWARK CASTLE 


@® HIS celebrated structure is understood to have been built in the 
7 reign of King Stephen, by Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, who 
sy also erected the castles of Banbury, in Oxfordshire, and Sleaford, 
in Lincolnshire. Henry of Huntingdon says that this castle, emphatically 
called the New-work, gave name to the town. It seems, at that time, to 
have been considered somewhat improper for an ecclesiastic to busy himself 
in the erection of fortresses; and we are informed that Alexander founded 
two monasteries in the way of expiation. If the old writers are to be 
literally understood, the bishop was certainly the founder of the castle ; 
but Dr. Stukely and Mr. Dickinson are disposed to contend that they are 
not to be understood as saying more than that Alexander enlarged, 
ornamented and fortified a castle which previously existed. One of the 
principal reasons for this conclusion is, that even in its ruins, this castle 
exhibits at least two different styles of architecture—one much anterior to 
the other, which was not likely to have been the case had the bishop built 
the structure from the foundation. : 

Be this as it may, the king did not at all approve of the taste which 
Alexander and other bishops displayed for building and strengthening 
castles ; and when ultimately roused to act with vigor against the turbulent 
barons and factious ecclesiastics, he commenced with the latter, and either 
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cajoled or forced them into submission, until he obtained possession, succes- 
sively, of all their strongholds. Alexander was found to be very intractable, 
and was therefore, with his uncle, seized by the king, and detained in 
prison till all the fortresses of both were surrendered. ‘The governor of 
Newark Castle refused to surrender it unless ordered to do so by the bishop 
in person; but he did not persist in this determination when he received 
notice from the prelate that the king had made a vow that he (the bishop) 
should have neither meat nor drink till that fortress was surrendered. 

During the troubles in the latter end of King John’s reign, the castle 
was in the hands of the royal party; and it was not only gallantly defended, 
but the garrison frequently sallied out and wasted the lands of such of the 
insurgent barons as had estates in that neighborhood. ‘The Dauphin of 
France therefore thought it necessary to send a considerable force, under 
the command of Gilbert de Gaunt, whom he had created Earl of Lincoln, 
to take the castle. ‘This was found to be no easy matter; and when Gilbert 
heard of the approach of the king at the head of a powerful army, he 
raised the siege and retired to London. Not long afterwards, the king 
actually arrived, but in no condition to fight the barons had they been there ; 
for on his march from Lynn through Lincolnshire, a great part of his men, 
together with all his treasure, carriages, baggage, and regalia, 


“Were in the washes all unwarily 
Devoured by the unexpected flood.” 


When he reached the castle he was no less indisposed in body than distressed 
in mind, and died there on the 19th of October, 1216. Stowe adds:— 
“Immediately on the king’s death, his servants, taking all that was about 
hin, fled, not leaving so much of anything (worth the carriage) as would . 
cover his dead carcass.” 

When the French prince made terms with John’s successor, the barons 
who had assisted the former being left in an unpleasant predicament, seized 
and fortified this castle with the view of making terms for themselves with 
the king. The Protector, the Harl of Pembroke, marched against them, 
and, after a siege of eight days, the fortress was surrendered to him, the 
besieged throwing themselves upon the king’s mercy. Henry restored the 
castle to the see of Lincoln, which was then filled by Hugh de Wells, 
Chancellor of England. 

After this nothing of historical interest occurs for several centuries in 
connection with Newark Castle. It deserves to be mentioned, however, | 
that Peter de la Mare, the Speaker of the House of Commons, was sent 
prisoner to this castle in the year 1376, at the instance of the Duke of 
Lancaster, who, after the death of the Black Prince, influenced the royal 
councils. De la Mare is said to have seen through and opposed a design 
of the Duke to secure the succession of the crown to himself and descen- 
dants, to'the prejudice of the issue of his elder brother. oe 

In the year 1530, Cardinal Wolsey lodged in the castle with a large 
retinue, while on his way to Southwell, where .he spent great part of that 
summer. In Peck’s ‘ Desiderata Curiosa,’ this castle is mentioned among 
the other castles and royal mansions belonging to Queen Elizabeth. King 
James I. lodged in the castle in the year 1602, on his way from Scotland 
to London. He was entertained by the corporation of the town, who, 
among other demonstrations of loyalty, presented him with a gilt cup. 
Here it was that he afforded to the English the first demonstration of those 
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exalted notions of prerogative and kingly power which he had afterwards 


such unfortunate success in inculcating into the mind of his ill-fated son 
Charles. During Charles’ reign, the castle again became of historical 
importance. ‘The garrison of the castle and the inhabitants of the town 
adhered firmly to the royal interest throughout the protracted struggle 
between the King and the Parliament. It formed to the royal party a 
strong and most useful post, from whence many successful excursions were 
made ; and it became an occasional place of retreat for the king himself. 
It was twice besieged without success by the Parliamentary forces under Sir 
John Meldrum; and when it surrendered, in May, 1646, it was by the king’s 
special command ; and the governor, Lord Bellasis, obtained very advan- 
tageous and honorable conditions for himself and the garrison. After the 
surrender of the king, most of the royal garrisons were ordered by the 
Parliament to be dismantled, and this of Newark among the rest. Since 
that time it has been a ruin. 


eRERTNRRERINAE ET IS 
STATE OF THE WORLD BEFORE ADAM. 


A MONG the millions of human beings that dwell on the earth, how 
WAY few are those who think of inquiring into its past history. The 
ZX. gs annals of Greece and Rome are imparted to our children as a 
necessary and important branch of education, while the history of the 
world itself is neglected, or at the most is confined to those who are destined 
for a scientific profession ; even adults are content to receive on hearsay a 
vague idea that the globe was in being for some undefined period preceding 
the era of human history, but few seek to know in what state it existed or 
what appearance it presented. 

This is owing, partly, to the hard names and scientific language in which 
geologists have clothed their science, and partly to ignorance of the beauty 
and attractive nature of the study; we dread the long, abstruse-sounding 
titles of Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus, and are repelled by the dry 
disquisitions on mineralogy into which professors of the science are apt 
to stray. The truth is, however, that geology properly is divided into 
two distinct branches; one of these consists of the less attractive, though 
equally useful, investigation of the chemical constituents of the strata, and 
the classification of the fossil flora and fauna which belong to the various 
formations ; this, which may be styled geology proper, is the department 
which belongs almost exclusively to men of science, and, masmuch as it 
involves the necessity of acquaintance with the sister sciences of chemistry, 
mineralogy, zoology, and botany, is least adapted to the understanding of 
the uninitiated. The other branch, which may be called the history of 
geology, presents none of these difficulties ; ; it is as easy of comprehension, 
and as suitable to the popular mind, as any other historical account ; while 
it presents a variety of interest, and a revolution of events, before which 
the puny annals of modern history sink into insignificance. iy 

Such of our readers as are unacquainted with the science, will probably 
be inclined to doubt the possibility of our being aware of events which took 
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place ages before Adam was created; here, however, nature herself steps 
in, and, becoming her own historian, writes ‘‘in the living rock” the 
chronicles of past ages, and so accurately and circumstantially, that we 
can say positively, ‘“‘ Here existed the sea at such a period, and here the 
tide ebbed and flowed for centuries ;’’? nay, she shows us the footmarks of 
extinct animals, and tells us the size, nature, habits, and food of creatures 
which have for unnumbered ages been buried in the grave of time. She 
informs us that here the ocean was calm, and that there a river flowed into 
it; here forests grew and flourished, and there volcanoes vomited forth 
lava, while mighty earthquakes heaved up mountains with convulsive throes. 
Such are the events that mark the world’s history, and we now propose 
giving a short sketch of the various eras in its existence. 

Hundreds of thousands of years ago, the earth, now so busy and full of 
life, rolled on its ceaseless course, a vast, desolate, and sterile globe. Day 
and night succeeded one another, and season followed season, while yet no 
living form existed, and still the sun rose upon arid, verdureless continents, 
and hot, caldron-like seas, on which the steaming vapor and heavy fogs sat 
like an incubus. ‘This is the earliest period of which we gleam any positive 
record, and itis probable that, previous to this era, the universe was in a state 
of incandescence, or intense heat, and that by the gradual cooling of the 
globe, the external surface became hard, and formed a firm crust, in the same 
manner that molten lead, when exposed to the cold air, hardens on the surface. 
The vapors which previously floated around this heated mass, in like manner 
became partially condensed, and gradually accumulating in the hollows, 
formed the boiling seas which in after ages were destined to be vast recep- 
tacles teeming with life. 

How long such a period continued it is impossible to say, and were we 
even able to number its years, we should in all probability obtain a total of 
such magnitude as would render us unable to form any accurate idea of its 
extent. Our ideas of time, like those of space, are comparative, and so 
immense was this single*period in geological history, that any interval taken 
from human records would fail to present an adequate idea of it. 

As might be expected, this era was marked by vast and violent convul- 
sions ; volcanoes raged and threw up molten granite, earthquakes heaved 
and uplifted continents, seas were displaced and inundated the land, and 
still the earth was enveloped in vapor and mist, arising from the high 
temperature, and the light most probably penetrated only sufficiently to 
produce a sickly twilight, while the sun shot lurid rays through the dense 
and foggy atmosphere. Such a world must have been incompatible with 
either animal or vegetable life, and we accordingly find no remains of either 
in the rocks which belong to this early period; their principal character- 
istic is a highly crystalline appearance, giving strong presumptive evidence 
of the presence of great heat. 

After this era of desolation and gloom, we enter upon what is technically 
termed the ‘‘ Transition period,’”’ and here we begin to mark the gradual 
preparation of the globe for the reception of its destined inhabitants. The 
change is, however, at first very slight, and there is evidence of frequent 
convulsions and of a high degree of temperature; but the action of fire 
appears to have declined in force, and aqueous agencies are exerting 
themselves. The earlier portion of this formation is rendered peculiarly 
interesting by the fact, that during it the most ancient forms of life sprang 
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into existence. It is true that merely a few species of shell-fish, with some 
corals, inhabited the depths of the ocean, while the dry land still remained 
untenanted ; nevertheless, humble and scanty as they were, we cannot fail 
to look with interest on the earliest types of that existence, which has 
subsequently reached such perfection in ourselves. 

The presence of corals shows, that although the transition seas had lost 
their high temperature, yet they retained a sufficient degree of heat to 
encourage the development of animals requiring warmth. These minute 
animals possess the remarkable property of extracting from the elementary 
bodies, held in solution in the waters, the materials for forming new rocks. 
To the coral animalcule or polype we owe much of the vast limestone beds 
which are found in every part of the world, and many a vessel laden with 
the riches and productions of the earth finds a grave on the sunken reefs 
that are the fruit of its labors. 

As ages elapsed, and the universe became better adapted for the reception 
of life, the waters swarmed with zoophytes and corals, and in the silurian 
strata, we find organic remains abundant; shell-fish are numerous and 
distinct in form, and im some instances display a very interesting anatomical 
construction. As an instance, we may mention the Trilobite, an animal of 
the crustacean order; the front part of its body formed a large crescent- 
shaped shield, while the hinder portion consisted of a broad triangular tail, 
composed of segments folding over each other like the tail of a lobster; its 
most peculiar organ, however, was the eye, which was composed of four 
hundred minute spherical lenses placed in separate compartments, and so 
situated, that in the animal’s usual place at the bottom of the ocean it could 
see every thing around. ‘This kind of eye is also common to the existing 
butterfly and dragon-fly, the former of which has 35,000, and the latter 
14,000 lenses. 

Continuing to trace the history of this ancient period, we reach what is 
called among geologists the Old Red Sandstone age. The corals, and the 
shell-fish, and the crustacea of the former period have passed away, and 
in their place we find fishes; thus presenting to us the earliest trace of 
the highest order of the animal kingdom—vertebrata. The plants in this 
system are few, and it would seem as if the condition of the world was 
ill-adapted for their growth. Another peculiar characteristic of this era is 
the state of calm repose in which the ocean appears to have remained; in 
many rocks the »ipple mark left by the tide on the shores of the ancient seas 
is clearly visible; nevertheless, considerable volcanic action must have 
taken place, if we are to believe geologists, who find themselves unable to 
account otherwise for the preponderance of mineral matter which seems to 
have been held in solution by the waters. 

We now pass on to the Carboniferous period, and a marked change at once 
strikes us as having taken place. In the previous era few plants appear. to 
have existed ; now they flourished with unrivaled luxuriance. Ferns, cactt, 
gigantic equisetums, and many plants of which there are no existing types, 
grew, and lived and died, in vast impenetrable forests; while the bulrush 
and the cane, or genera nearly allied to them, occupied the swamps and 
lowlands. ‘This is the period when the great coal beds and strata of iron- 
stone were deposited, which supply us with fuel for our fires, and materials 
for our machinery. ‘The interminable forests that grew and died in the 
lapse of centuries were gradually borne down by the rivers and torrents to 
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the ocean, at whose bottom they ultimately found a resting place. A 
considerable portion of the land also seems to have been slowly submerged, 
as in some cases fossil trees and plants are found in an upright position, as 
they originally grew. | | 

There is no period in geological history so justly deserving of examination 
as this. ‘To the coal beds, then deposited, Great Britain, in a great measure, 
owes national and mercantile greatness. Dr. Buckland, in speaking of 
this remote age, remarks, in his Bridgewater Treatise, that ‘* the important 
uses of coal and iron in administering to the supply of our daily wants, 
give to every individual among us, in almost every moment of our lives, a 
personal concern, of which but few are conscious, in the geological events 
of these very distant eras. We are all brought into immediate connection 
with the vegetation that clothed the ancient earth before one-half of its 
actual surface had yet been formed. The trees of the primeval forests 
have not, like modern trees, undergone decay, yielding back their elements 
to the soil and atmosphere, by which they have been nourished; but 
treasured up in subterranean store-houses, have been transformed into 
enduring beds of coal, which, in these latter ages, have been to man sources 
of heat, and light, and wealth. My fire now burns with fuel, and my 
lamp is shining with the light of gas, derived from coal, that has been buried 
for countless ages in the deep and dark recesses of the earth. We prepare 
our food, and maintain our forges and furnaces, and the power of our 
steam-engines, with the remains of plants of ancient forms and extinct 
species, which were swept from the earth ere the formation of the transition 
strata was completed. Our instruments of cutlery, the tools of our 
mechanics, and the countless machines which we construct by the infinitely 
varied applications of iron, are derived from ore, for the most part coéval 
with, or more ancient than the fuel, by the aid of which we reduce it to 
its metallic state, and apply it to innumerable uses in the economy of human 
life. ‘Thus, from the wreck of forests that waved upon the surface of the 
primeval lands, and from ferruginous mud that was lodged at the bottom of 
the primeval waters, we derive our chief supplies of coal and iron, those 
two fundamental elements of art and industry, which contribute more than 
any other mineral, production of the earth to increase the riches, and 
multiply the comforts, and ameliorate the condition of mankind. 

This may justly be styled the golden age of the pre-adamite world; the 
globe having now cooled to a sufficient temperature to promote the growth 
of plants without being injurious to them, is for the first time clothed in all 
the rich verdure of a tropical climate. Doubtless the earth would have 
presented a lovely aspect, had it been possible to have beheld it; the mighty 
forests unawakened by a sound save that of the sighing of the wind; the 
silent seas, in which the new born denizens of the deep roamed at will ; 
the vast inland lakes for ages unruffled but by the fitful breeze ; all present 
to the mind’s eye a picture of surpassing, solitary grandeur. 

The creatures that existed, though differing from those of the previous 
age, were still confined to the waters; as yet the dry land remained unten- 
anted. The fishes give evidence of a higher organization, and many of 
them appear to have been of gigantic dimensions. Some teeth which have 
been found of one kind, the Megalichthys, equal in size those of the largest 
living crocodiles. 

There is one peculiarity respecting fossil fishes which is worthy of remark. 
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It is, thatin the lapse of time from one era to another, their character does 
not change insensibly, as in the case of zoophytes and testacea; on the 
contrary, species seem to succeed species abruptly, and at certain definite 
intervals. A celebrated geologist, (Dr. Buckland), has observed, that not 
a single species of fossil fish has yet been found that is common to any 
two great geological formations, or that is living in our own seas. 
Continuing our investigation, we next find the fruitful coal era passing 
away; scarcely a trace of vegetation remains; a few species of zoophytes, 
shells and fishes are to be found, and we observe the impression of 
footsteps, technically called ichnites, from the Greek ichnon, a footmark. 


: These marks present a highly interesting memento of past ages. Persons 


living near the sea-shore must have frequently observed the distinctness 
with which the track of birds and other animals is imprinted in the sand. 
If this sand were to be hardened by remaining exposed to the action of 
the sun and air, it would form a perfect mould of the foot; this is exactly 
what occurred in these early ages, and the hollow becoming subsequently 
filled by the deposition of new sediment, the lower stone. retained the 
impression, while the upper one presented a cast in relief. Many fossil 
footmarks have been found in the rocks belonging to this. period. 

It is evident from the fact of footmarks being found, that creatures 
capable of existing on dry land, were formed about this time, and we 
accordingly find the remains of a new order—Reptiles. These animals, 
which now constitute but a small family among existing quadrupeds, then 
flourished in great size and numbers. Crocodiles and lizards of various 
forms and gigantic stature roamed through the earth. Some of the most 
remarkable are those which belong to the genus Ichthyosaurus, or fish-lizard, 
so called from the resemblance of their vertebrze to those of fishes. This 
saurian Dr. Buckland describes as something similar in form to the modern 
porpoise; it had four broad feet, and a long and powerful tail; its jaws 
were so prodigious that it could probably expand them to a width of five or 
six feet, and its powers of destruction must have been enormous. The 
length of some of these reptiles exceeded thirty feet. 

Another animal which lived at this period was the Plesiosaurus. It lived 
in shallow seas and estuaries, and would seem, from its organs of. respira- 
tion, to have required frequent supplies of fresh air. Mr. Conybeare 
describes it as “ swimming upon or near the surface, arching its long neck 
like the swan, and occasionally darting it down at the fish which happened 
to float within its reach.” 

This reptile, which was smaller than the Ichthyosaurus, has been found 
as long as from twelve to fifteen feet. Its appearance and habits differed 
from the latter materially. The Ichthyosaurus, with its short neck, power- 
ful jaws, and lizard-like body, seems admirably suited to range through the 
deep waters, unrivaled in size or strength, and monarch of the then 
existing world ; the Plesiosaurus, smaller in size and inferior in strength, 
shunned its powerful antagonist, and lurking in shallows and sheltered 
bays, remained secure from the assaults of its dangerous foe, its long neck 
and small head being well adapted to enable it to dart on its prey, as it 
lay concealed amid the tangled sea-weed. 

This has been called by geologists the “‘ age of reptiles ;” their remains 
are found in great numbers in the lias, oolite and wealden strata. These 
creatures seem to form a connecting link between the fishes of the previous 
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era and the mammalia of the Tertiary age ; the Ichthyosaurus differed little 
from a fish in shape, and its paddles or feet are not unlike fins ; the Plesio- 
saurus, on the contrary, as its name denotes, partook more of the quadru- 
ped form. Dr. Buckland, in describing it, says: ‘‘'To the head of a lizard 
it united the teeth of a crocodile; a neck of enormous length, resembling 
the body of a serpent; a trunk and tail having the proportions of an 
ordinary quadruped ; the ribs of a camelion, and the paddles of a whale.” 
Besides these animals we find the Pterodactyle, half-bird and half-reptile ; 
the Megalosaurus, or gigantic lizard; the Hyleeosaurus, or forest lizard ; 
the Geosaurus, or land lizard, and many others, all partaking more or less 
of affinity to both the piscatory and saurian tribes. 

Passing on now to the period when the great chalk rocks which prevail 
so much in the south-eastern counties of Great Britain were deposited, we 
find the land in many places submerged ; the fossil remains are eminently 
marine in character, and the earth must literally have presented a “‘ world 
of waters” to the view. Sponges, corals, star-fish, and marine reptiles 
inhabited the globe, and plants, chiefly of marine types, grew on its surface. 
Although, however, a great portion of the earth was under water, it must 
not therefore be supposed that it was returning to its ancient desolation 
and solitude. The author whom we last quoted, in speaking of this subject, 
says: ‘ The sterility and solitude which have sometimes been attributed to 
the depths of the ocean, exist only in the fictions of poetic fancy. ‘The 
great mass of water that covers nearly three-fourths of the globe 1s crowded 
with life, perhaps more abundantly than the air and the surface of the earth; 
and the bottom of the sea, within a certain depth accessible to light, swarms 
with countless hosts of worms and creeping things, which represent the 
kindred families of low degree which crawl upon the land.” 

This era seems to have been one of peculiar tranquillity, for the most part 
undisturbed by earthquakes or other igneous forces. The prevailing char- 
acteristic of the scenery was flatness, and low continents were surrounded 
by shallow seas. The earth is now approaching the state when it will be 
fit for the reception of man, and in the next age we find some of the existing 
species of animals. 

It is worthy of observation, that at the different periods, when the world 
had attained a state suitable for their existence, the various orders of 
animal and vegetable life were created. In the “ dark ages” of geological 
history, when the globe had comparatively lately subsided from a state of 
fusion, 1t was barren, sterile, and uninhabited; next, the waters having 
become cool enough, some of the lowest orders of shell-fish and zoophytes 
peopled them; subsequently, fishes were formed, and for ages constituted 
the highest order of animal life ; after this, we enter on the age of reptiles, 
when gigantic crocodiles and lizard-like forms dwelt in fenny marshes, or 
reposed in the black mud of slow-moving rivers, as they crept along toward 
the ocean betwixt their oozy banks; and we now reach the period when 
the noblest order of animal life, the class to which man himself belongs, 
Mammalia, began to people the earth. 

The world now probably presented an appearance nearly similar to what 
it does at present. The land, which in the chalk formation was under 
water, has again emerged, and swarms with life; vast savannahs rich in 
verdure, and decked in a luxuriant garb with trees, plants, grasses, and 
shrubs, and inland lakes, to which the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the 
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hippopotamus, with many extinct races of animals, came to slake their 
thirst, form the principal characteristics of this period. 

There is something peculiarly interesting in looking back to this early 
age, while Adam was yet dust. We picture to the mind’s eye the gigantic 
Deinotherium, the largest creature of terrestrial life, raking and grubbing 
with its huge tusks the aquatic plants that grew in the pools and shallow 
lakes, or, as Dr. Buckland describes it, sleeping with its head hooked on to 
the bank, its nostrils sustained above water, so as merely to breathe, while 
the body remained floating at ease beneath the surface. We see its twin- 
brother in greatness, the Megatherium, as it comes slowly stalking through 
the thick underwood ; its foot, of a yard in length, crushing where it treads, 
and its impenetrable hide defying the attacks of rhinoceros or crocodile. 
In the waters we behold the mighty whale, monarch of the deep, sporting 
in the pre-adamite seas as he now does amid the icebergs of the Arctic 
ocean ; the walrus and the seal, now denizens of the colder climes, mingling 
with the tropical manati; while, in the forests, the owl, the buzzard, and 
the woodcock, dwelt undisturbed, and the squirrel and monkey leaped from 
bough to bough. 

Arrived at the close of the pre-adamite history, after having traced it 
from the earliest ages of which we possess any evidence, down to the eve 
of human existence, the reflection that naturally presents itself to the mind 
is the strangeness of the fact, that myriads of creatures should have existed, 
and that generation after generation should have lived and died and passed 
away, ere yet man saw the light. We are so accustomed to view all 
creatures as created solely for human use, rather than for the pleasure of 
the Divine Creator, that we can at first scarcely credit the history, though 
written by the hand of nature herself; and the human race sinks into 
insignificance when it is shown to be but the last link in a long chain of 
creations. Nevertheless, that such, however humbling it may be, is the 
fact, we possess indubitable evidence; and when we consider, as Mr. 
Bakewell observes, ‘that more than three-fifths of the earth’s present 
surface are covered by the ocean, and that if from the remainder we deduct 
the space occupied by polar ice and eternal snows, by sandy deserts, sterile 
mountains, marshes, rivers and lakes, that the habitable portion will 
scarcely exceed one-fifth of the whole globe; that the remaining four-fifths, 
though untenanted by mankind, are, for the most part, abundantly stocked 
with animated beings, that exult in the pleasure of existence, independent 
of human control, and in no way subservient to the necessities or caprices 
of men; that such is, and has been for several thousand years the actual 
condition of our planet; we may feel less reluctance in admitting the 
prolonged ages of creation, and the numerous tribes that lived and flour- 
ished, and left their remains imbedded in the strata which compose the 
outer crust of the earth.” | 
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THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


Wo HE Reign of Terror! how many recollections of horror are associ- 
"¥- ated with these words! ven at the distance of more than half a 

JX, century, the imagination shrinks, the blood curdles at their sound ; 
and centuries hence, that era will probably be regarded as exhibiting the 
“¢ bloodiest picture in the book of time.”’ 

This name was applied to express that period in French history which 
intervened between the execution of Louis XVI, and the overthrow of 
Robespierre, to whom mainly it is supposed to have owed its origin. Some 
terrible scenes had previously been witnessed. In September, 1792, 
shortly after the overthrow of the monarchy, when the passions of the 
populace were excited to the highest pitch by the intelligence of the approach 
of the allied army, a band of assassins had at midday, while the assembly 
were sitting, proceeded to the various prisons of the metropolis, and there 
commenced the work of destruction upon the inmates. These receptacles 
had previously been filled with hosts of the highest society in the capital, 
who had been collected, in terms of a law named that of “ suspicion,”’ after 
a search of three days, during which no one was allowed to leave his resi- 
dence, but a body of delegated municipal authorities proceeded from house 
to house and seized all who fell within its sweeping denunciation. Highty 


_monks, incarcerated in a temple, were first assailed, and most of them 


either struck down to the ground, or shot in the trees of an adjoining 
garden to which they fled for refuge. The great prisons of L’ Abbaye, La 
Force, and the Conciergie, were the next objects of the assassins’ fury, and 
in each the prisoners had their throats cut in hundreds. A sort of mock 
tribunal was established, and these homicides constituted themselves as 
judges. The wretched prisoner was brought out alone, and after a few 
questions from his accusers at one end of the court-yard, he was consigned 
to the knives of the assassins, who quickly despatched him at the other. 
Some telegraph or cant phrase was generally employed as the signal. At 
the prison of “L’Abbaye, for instance, the fatal sentence was the ‘‘a la 
Force?’ and while the tnsuspecting prisoner went on in the supposition 
that he was to be transferred to that stronghold of incarceration, he was 
suddenly assailed and put to death amid the laughter of the assassins, who 
amused themselves with his fearful misapprehension. During three days 
these terrible scenes proceeded; neither the legislature nor the civic 
authorities, in the meantime, offering the slightest interruption. The 
assassins, who did not exceed two hundred in number, throughout the whole 
period coolly went and returned to their meals, as if they had been engaged 
in their usual avocations. ‘The women were worse than the men, and either 
joined actually in the massacre, or stayed at home to discharge the others’ 
duties, that their husbands might, as they said with horrid coolness, ‘‘ work 
in the Abbey.’”? Nay, more, when the horrid “ work”’ was completed, they 
actually had the audacity to proceed to the city hall and demand payment 
for their deeds—a demand with which the approving or terrified munici- 
pality were forced to comply; and the sums paid to these murderous 
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“laborers” for a long time remained a disgrace duly recorded in the civic 
records of Paris. It is impossible to calculate the number struck down on 
this occasion in Paris and Versailles, which, with one or two of the smaller 
towns in the neighborhood, followed the capital’s example. By the most 
moderate calculation they have been reckoned a thousand or twelve hundred, 
though the list has been swelled to thrice the amount. Many persons of 
distinction fell during the massacre; among whom were the famous Madame 
de Barri, mistress of Louis XV., who died uttering the most piercing cries, 
and exhibiting the most abject, yet natural timidity, and the still more 
celebrated Princess de Lamballe, whose beauties and virtues had not been 
able to save her, as the friend of Maria Antoinette, from the fury of the 
mob. She was put to death under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, and 
her head was carried aloft on a pike, to be exhibited before the window of 
the queen in the Temple, attachment to whom seems to have been the least 
of her merits and the chief of her crimes. 

But terrible as these scenes in 1792 were, far greater horrors were 
perpetrated—and in the name of justice, too—in the following year and the 
first half of 1794, by the sanguinary revolutionary tribunal which had been 
established by Danton. This dread triumvir himself perished by its agency 
in the early part of the last-named year, and while bewailing his fate, and 
that of an amiable woman, who a short time before had been united to him in 
marriage, he then deeply deplored his instrumentality m its erection, call 
ing the Almighty to witness that he had never contemplated the crimes it 
had achieved: but his regret (as regret generally is) was unavailing. 
Shortly after its creation, the revolutionary tribunal commenced its proceed- 
ings with the most fearful rapidity, and under the direction of Fouquier 
Tinville—a sort of fiend in human shape, who laughed and jested with his 
victims while he sent them to the scaffold—whole hecatombs were soon 
destroyed. The slightest suspicion was fatal in the eyes of this atrocious 
wretch, and those who appeared in court as witnesses were frequently sent 
to the guillotine as criminals. Almost every one tried before him was at 
length condemned. ‘The Girondists were struck down in a body, on the 
denunciation of Robespierre ; the venerable Malesherbes, for defending the 
late king, was, with the whole of his family, consigned to the scaffold, to 
which he proceeded with a gay aspect, and an air so careless, that, chancing 
to stumble, he said, ‘‘it was a bad omen, anda Roman would have turned 
back.” Danton and the whole of his associates were condemned, by the 
instigation of the same gloomy tyrant, who felt that that bold demagogue 
formed the chief obstacle to the dictatorship to which he now aspired. He 
exhibited less courage, and for a moment his feelings seemed about to give 
way, when he thought of his young wife, of whom he plaintively exclaimed, 
“J shall never see thee more!” but immediately recovering himself, and 


uttering the words ‘‘ Courage, Danton!’’ he died with fortitude. | Others. 


of a less daring temperament showed still more tranquillity ; and death at 
last became so common that it lost its terrors. Numbers proceeded to the 
guillotine uttering jibes and witticisms, often extemporaneous, but in other 
instances studiously prepared for the occasion; and the victims at last vied 
almost in coolness with the crowds, who daily held processions to the 
guillotine with as much indifference, or rather as much zest, as they would 
have regarded any exhibition at the theatres, which were never more 
crowded in Paris than during this dismal period. 
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While such was the state of affairs in the capital, matters were still worse 
in the provinces. In Paris, condemnation was made a jest, and the names 
of those who had received sentence were bawled out in a street list, named, 
with disgusting levity, ‘‘ the evening paper,’ from which they frequently, 
for the first time, received intelligence of their approaching death on the 
morrow, or were said to have ‘‘ drawn prizes in the holy lottery of the guil- 
lotine :’’ but in the rural districts, execution itself was made a theme of 
merriment. In the north, one Lebas, an apostate monk, the revolutionary 
judge, generally presided at the guillotine with the whole of his friends; 
and in the south, another, Le Bon (literally, ‘‘ the good,’ and probably a 
name bestowed in jest), publicly entertained the executioner, as a distin- 
guished functionary, at his table. Horrors scarcely inferior were perpetrated 
in the other districts of the republic, to which these sanguinary wretches 
were sent by the revolutionary tribunal in Paris, delegated with all its 
powers; and the guillotine at length became so much in demand, that it 
was proposed to have a set of what were termed ‘ perambulating’’ machines 
of death constructed, to move from one part of the province to another, on 
wheels. Every being, who, by his opposition or wealth, had excited the 
indignation or cupidity of these emissaries, was guillotined. Were an old 
public functionary incorrect in his accounts, or a general unsuccessful with 
the enemy, he experienced the same fate. Westermann, a fierce republican 
general; Biron, a better soldier ; Beauharnois, the husband of the amiable 
Josephine, Napoleon’s future empress, and others of the same rank, were 


struck down; and the dreadful instrument was at last so familiarized, under 


the auspices of Fouquier Tinville, that Robespierre himself had to interfere, 
and declare ‘it was desecrated.”’ 

But even these scenes yielded in horror to the enormities committed in 
the western part of the kingdom on the unhappy peasantry of La Vendée. 
Shortly after the revolution broke out, resistance arose to it there. The 
inhabitants of that sequestered district, where the proprietors, generally 
inconsiderable, lived chiefly on their own domains, had escaped the severity 
of the ancient government. Instead of being ground down by the nobles, 
they lived on a footing of comparative equality, joing in their hunting 
parties, and participating in their hospitality ; most of the proprietors culti 
vated their own grounds, or were but little removed in rank above their 
tenants. Here, accordingly, the new principles met with a steady opposi- 
tion. Encouraged by their landlords, who were attached to the ancient 
regime, and instigated by their priests, who were averse to the modern oath, 
the peasants took the field in bodies, and resisted all who attempted to 
introduce revolutionary doctrines into their district. Success at first 
attended their arms. Their habits as hunters having made them experienced 
marksmen, and their knowledge of the country giving them great advantage 
over their opponents, they in the outset bore down the repubiican troops, 
who, while marching unsuspiciously through the forest ravines with which 
the district teemed, were frequently fired on by unseen foes, and while in 
confusion, struck down by the peasants, who then rushed from their ambus- 
cade. Whole bodies of men were thus cut off; and the insurgents, 
becoming bolder by success, and assembling in larger numbers, at last 
defeated not only several republican generals, but captured Nantes and 
some adjacent towns. Under the direction of Larochejacquelein, a young 
and enthusiastic nobleman; Charrette, a wagoner; Stofflet, a barber; 
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Lescure, a pious gentleman; and D’Elbée, an old naval officer, they at last 
attempted higher aims, and in a body a hundred thousand strong, crossed 
the Loire with the design of marching upon Paris. But all their habits and 
tactics unfitted them for this purpose. They generally took the field for 
fighting in the same form as they had been accustomed to equip themselves 
for hunting; seldom carried above three days’ provisions with them; and, 
whether successful or defeated, could rarely be retained for a longer 
period from home. In conflict, too, they were more successful in sudden 
attacks, than qualified to endure the steady and sustained action of regular 
troops. Hence, in this great excursion, they wholly failed in their object. 
In several engagements with the republican troops, after varied success, 
they were finally defeated ; Larochejacquelem, their favorite, though not 
ablest leader, was struck down, and his followers fled, notwithstanding his 
inspiring war-whoop, ‘‘If I fly, shoot me; if I advance, follow me; if I 
fall, avenge me!’’ Most of their other generals, being accustomed to 
charge with their men, were either killed or disabled ; and their wives and 
children having followed them in this excursion, a crowd of a hundred 
thousand wretched beings were at last found, defeated, dismayed, and 
disordered, on the banks of the Loire—assailed by the exasperated repub- 
licans on the one hand, cut off from their country by the river on the other; 
abandoned a prey to hunger, cold, wind, hail, and snow; and left to 
contend with horrors which disposed their superstitious.imaginations to 
surmise the approaching termination of the world in their sinking cause. 

It was upon these unhappy wretches, or such of them as had escaped 
those dangers, that the Jacobin fury was now to be wreaked; and though 
the peasants themselves had frequently been cruel in putting their prisoners 
to death, assuredly they never perpetrated such atrocities as those of which 
they were now the victims. An instrument which, like the guillotine, 
decapitated only one at a time, was of course wholly unable to act with 
sufficient promptitude for vengeance; and they were accordingly struck 
down in scores, and fifties, and hundreds, by musketry and grape-shot. 
Neither age nor sex was spared on these occasions, though the soldiers, the 
stern executioners, were frequently interrupted by their victims, when 
children, clinging to their knees. But even this mode of putting them to 
death became too tiresome at last; and when the earth was threatened 
with a pestilence from their putrifying carcasses, Carrier, an ex-friar, but 
now revolutionary pro-consul at Nantes, devised a more horrible plan for 
destroying them by water. Bands of wretched beings were conveyed in 
boats, and thrown into the lakes or rivers ; and when some of them escaped, 
or attempted to escape, by swimming, the infernal expedient was chosen of 
carrying them out enclosed in vessels constructed with false bottoms and 
closed hatchways for the purpose, when the trap being withdrawn, the waters 
closed over all. Thousands were thus inhumanly drowned, and these 
Noyades, as they were termed, at last only ceased when the fishes were 
poisoned by gorging on human flesh, and the waters became not less pesti- 
lential than the air. | 

The public mind at last sickened under these accumulated horrors, and 
Robespierre’s associates in the capital became alarmed by the apprehen- 
sion that he designed to destroy them in turn, with the view of appropriating 
power to himself alone. The government of the country had, on the 
abolition of the monarchy, been vested in two committees—one of which, 
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the committee of public safety, watched over the general interests of the 
republic; while the other, named that of general safety, was intrusted with 
the superintendence of Paris alone. It was chiefly in the municipality 
that the interests of this body lay; but though confined to the capital, and 
made subservient to the committee of public safety, it had gradually 
extended its power, and by means of the affiliations or offshoots of the 
Jacobin club, which were dispersed over every village, acquired an influence 
throughout all France. And this was the body which Robespierre designed 
to render instrumental to his views when he had been dismissed from the 
committee of public safety, in conformity with the law which enjoined that 
two of the ten members should go out every two months in rotation, or when 
he had refused to reénter it in consequence of some quarrel with his 
colleagues. 

To all it was apparent that the death struggle drew nigh, and both 
parties prepared for it with the full conviction that their lives were 
dependent on the issue. The committee trusted to the influence it possessed 
with the army, whose movements Carnot, the ablest and best of its members, 
wholly controlled: Robespierre confided in the support of the municipality, 
and, above all, in that of the Jacobin club. In the convention his power 
was also great; for that body invariably joined the stronger party, and it 
had recently supported a law which he brought in chiefly to justify the 
late massacres, and after passing which he had retired for a month from 
power, in order, as was supposed, to depopularize his colleagues by the 
odium of executing it. But this stratagem failed, if it were ever designed, 
and his retirement proved as fatal to him as a similar retreat had been to 
Danton. That bold leader of the populace had fallen a victim chiefly to 
the artifices which Robespierre had employed to undermine him at the 
Jacobins’ in his absence ; and he had died exclaiming that in three months 
his deceiver would follow him to the block. The prediction was fulfilled: 
the committee of public safety seized the same opportunity to destroy 
Robespierre, and with the same success. On the 26th of July, 1794, after 
a month’s absence during which his followers had almost worshipped him as 
a divinity, he re&ippeared in the convention, and delivered one of those long, 
mysterious, and ominous addresses with which he was accustomed to usher 
in his sanguinary proposals. The assembly, slavish as ever, applauded him 
to the echo as before; but a different reception awaited him when he next 
day prepared to impeach three of his late associates in the committee of 
public safety, and several of their adherents in the chamber. These men 
had in the interval received intelligence of his intentions, and they prepared 
to defend themselves with the courage of despair. So soon as he renewed 
his speech, they boldly interrupted him by their hostile acclamations, and 
Robespierre’s voice, for the first time, was silenced in an assembly where it 
always before had been heard with reverence inspired by dread. The 
chamber at first stood mute, like himself, with astonishment; but as the 
cries of his foes grew louder, and vociferations of “ Down with the tyrant!’’ 
were heard, it prepared to adopt another course; and when Barrére, a 
profligate ex-noble, and member of the committee of public safety, who 
invariably ranged himself with the stronger, and on this occasion had pre- 
pared a speech for either side—drew from his pocket and coolly proceeded 
to deliver a studied report against Robespierre, the cowardly legislature no 
longer remained uncertain, but fiercely joimed in the halloo that struck him 
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down. Foaming at the mouth, Robespierre withdrew, and hastened for 
safety and succor to his adherents in the municipality and Jacobin club. 
But it was too late. His enemies knew that either his life or theirs must 
be extinguished in the struggle, and one or more of them had attended the 
chamber with the resolution of destroying either him or themselves if he 
carried his proposal. ‘‘ Should it pass,” said they, “we shall have no 
alternative but to blow out our brains ;” and the legislature was soon con- 
vinced that its own members were in similar danger. A decree was quickly 
passed to outlaw him; but there was difficulty im getting parties to execute 
it; for Henriot, the commander of the Parisian guard, was an adherent of 
Robespierre’s, and already at the town-hall by his side. But fortune, or 
the frailty of this associate, aided them. Henriot, when he attempted to 
take command of his troops, was so inebriated that he with difficulty retained 
his seat on horseback, and his soldiers either misunderstood his orders or 
refused to obey him. In these circumstances he rode back in dismay to 
the city-hall, and his cannoneers were easily persuaded by some members 
of the legislature to turn their guns from against it to the hostile edifice. 
A few adherents of the committee or chamber accompanied them, and 
boldly burst into the room where Robespierre and his associates were. 
Their triumph was easy: the confederates attempted no resistance; but 
some of them endeavored to escape by the windows, while others essayed 
to avoid a public execution by suicide. St. Just, a violent but disinterested 
fanatic, made this attempt and failed ; his pistol snapped in the act, and was 
siezed before he could renew the effort. Couthon, a sanguinary wretch, 
who, though half dead with palsy, talked of death and murder in the bland- 
est accents, had not courage to attempt it; and Robespierre’s jaw was only 
shattered by a shot, but whether from his own hands or another’s is uncer- 
tain. Henriot threw himself from a window, and was found concealed 
in a sewer. The younger Robespierre, a comparatively innocent man, 
whose affection for his brother alone betrayed him into danger, was one of 
the few who conducted himself with dignity, and prepared to die with 
tranquillity. The whole, amounting to about forty in number, were con- 
ducted to the hall of the convention, whence, being already outlawed, they 
were the next day sent to the guillotine. Robespierre passed the night on 
a miserable bench in a room adjacent, but though suffering with agony he 


‘refused to utter a single word. Next morning, amid the cheers and curses 


of the populace, among whom were many friends of his recent victims, he 
was conveyed to the scaffold; and though a momentary outcry escaped his 
lips when the executioner coarsely tore the bandage from his fractured 
jaw, he died, the last of his party, with fortitude. With his life the Reign 
of Terror terminated; and the convention, by whose abject submission it 
had mainly been caused, shortly afterward made way for a different set of 
men, and another order of things. ‘The revolution, however, with its 
gloomy and appalling scenes, did not pass away without teaching mankind 
these invaluable lessons—that religion is essential to the prosperity of states, 
and that it is the interest as well as the duty of those in power to promote, 
by all means the happiness of the people. 
N 
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} »T is certain that, during the Roman domination in Great Britain, 
WV Christianity had been generally established in the southern parts of 
yi the island, which were inhabited by a mixed population of Britons 
and Romans. Many of the Romans who came over to colonize the country 
after its conquest in the reign of the Emperor Claudius were, no doubt, 
Christians; and the general conversion of the natives within the subjugated 
territory most probably took place in the first or second century. It is 
most likely, also, that it was in part effected by the agency of mission- 
aries who visited the island expressly for that purpose; although but little 
confidence can be. placed in the story told by the old monkish historians 
about the preachers that were sent over by Pope Eleutherius to a British 
king of the name of Lucius, who is said to have flourished before the close 
of the second century, and to have been the first prince of his nation who 
received the new faith. No doubt can be entertained that churches were 
built in many parts of the country in the course of the three centuries 
during which it enjoyed peace and security under the Roman protection. 
Whatever buildings, or remains of buildings, are now found, which bear 
the impress of Christian civilization, and cannot be assigned to a date sub- 
sequent to the establishment of the Saxons, must have been erected during 
this era of tranquillity, when letters and the arts probably flourished to a 
degree which they scarcely again attained in the course of the next thou- 
sand years. The Saxon invasion swept away all this, by rolling over the 
country a tide not only of savage ignorance but of war and slaughter, 
which desolated a great part of the island for a century and a half. The 
reign of any thing like civilization did not recommmence till towards the 
close of the sixth century. About this time, Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
married Bertha, the daughter of the French king Charibert; and out of 
this event arose the first introduction of Christianity into Saxon Britain. © 
It is supposed to have been on the application of Bertha, who was herself 
a convert, and a lady of great piety and virtue, that Pope Gregory I. was 
induced to send over from Rome the celebrated Augustine and his forty 
followers, who arrived in the Isle of Thanet in the year 597, and were 
soon after permitted by Hthelbert to take up their residence in Canterbury, 
the capital of his dominions. 

Bede tells us that there was already a building in the eastern quarter 
of the city, which long before had been used as a Christian church; and 
that this edifice was given by the king, after his conversion, to Augustine 
and his companions. There is every reason to believe that the church in 
question stood on the site of the present cathedral. It may have been 
built four or five centuries before, and must, at the least, have been two 
or three hundred years old. Having fallen into decay, it was enlarged and 
repaired under the direction of Augustine, who had been consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and who, having dedicated it to Christ, made 
it his cathedral. It hence derives its proper designation of Christ Church. 

The building thus founded, or rather restored and amplified, by Augus- 
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tine, subsisted till the year 938, by which time, however, partly in conse- 
quence of a recent attack of the Danes, it had become little better than a 
ruin. ‘The walls, we are told, were uneven, and in some places were 
broken down, and the roof was in so threatening a state that the church 
could not be safely entered. Odo, who was then archbishop, bestowed 
considerable cost in the reparation of the fabric; but, in 1011, the Danes, 
in a new attack, burned down the roof which he had erected, and left only 
the walls standing. After Canute came to the throne, however, in 1017, 
its restoration was once more effected, the king having, it is said, contri- 
buted munificently to the expense. But the new disturbances, which arose 
after his decease, and especially the neglect and dilapidation to which it 
was exposed during the unavailing resistance of the Saxon Archbishop 
Stigand to the Norman Conqueror, had again reduced the structure to such 
a state, when Lanfranc succeeded to the see in 1070, that this prelate 
determined to rebuild it almost from the foundation. ‘There is reason to 
believe, however, that even in this, the most complete reédification which 
the church had yet sustained, the ancient walls were not entirely thrown 
down. 

Lanfranc lived to complete his design so far as that the cathedral in his 
time was once more rendered fit for the services of religion, and presented 
the appearance of a finished building. Considerable additions were made 
to it, however, by Anselm and others of his successors; and even some 
parts which Lanfranc had built are recorded to have been taken down not 
long after his death, and reérected in a different style. Conrad, a prior of 
the adjoining monastery, in particular, made such improvements on the 
choir, that it is stated to have been for a long time after generally known 
by his name. 

But, on the 5th of September, 1174, an accidental fire, which com- 
menced in some houses on the south side of the church, and was carried 
by a high wind towards the sacred building, having seized upon the roof, 
soon reduced the whole once more to the bare walls. ‘* The leads,” says 
the old chronicler, Gervase, who was a monk of Canterbury, and flourished 
in the thirteenth century, “‘ were melted, and the timber-work and painted 
ceiling all on fire fell down into the choir, where the stalls of the monks 
added fresh fuel in abundance.” He also speaks of the walls, and espe- 
cially the pillars, having been much scorched and injured; but it does not 
appear that they were actually thrown down by the.violence of the flames. 
A great sensation was excited by this calamity, not only throughout Eng- 
land, but the whole of Christendom. The murder, or, as it was deemed, 
the martyrdom, of the famous Thomas 4 Becket, which took place in the 
cathedral of Canterbury on the 28th of December, 1170, had given an 
extraordinary sanctity to the building, and attracted to it crowds of pilgrims 
from every country of Europe. The celebrity and reverential estimation 
which it had thus acquired soon made the funds necessary for its restora- 
tion pour in abundantly. The most distinguished personages of the age 
eagerly offered their aid—many bringing their oblations in person. The 
king, Henry II., himself contributed largely. ‘‘In 1179,” says Mr. 
Batteley in his additions to Somner’s Antiquities of Canterbury, “* Louis 
VII., king of France, landed at Dover, where our king expected his arri- 
val. On the 23rd of August these two kings came to Canterbury, with a 
great train of nobility of both nations, and were received by the archbishop 
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and his comprovincials, the prior and convent, with great honor and 
unspeakable joy. The oblations of gold and silver made by the French 
were incredible. The king came in manner and habit of a pilgrim—was 
conducted to the tomb of St. Thomas in solemn procession—where he 
offered his cup of gold and a royal precious stone, with a yearly rental of 
100 muids (hogsheads) of wine, for ever, to the convent, confirming his 
grant by royal charter, under his seal, delivered in form.” 

The rebuilding of the cathedral was commenced soon after the fire, and, 
the means being thus liberally supplied, was carried on for some years with 
great spirit. The direction of the work was entrusted to a French archi- 
tect, William of Sens, who, however, only superintended it for the first 
four years, having then received an accidental injury which obliged him to 
relinquish his office. He was succeeded by an Englishman. In 11838, 
however, the stream of offerings having probably somewhat diminished, the 
operations were suspended by the monks, on the pretence that their funds 
were exhausted. he expedient had the desired effect. Contributions 
to the pious work poured in immediately in almost unprecedented abun- 
dance: and the receivers were enabled not only to complete their original 
design, but to add to it new features of magnificence and splendor. The 
body of the cathedral soon stood once more in a finished state; but man 
additions and alterations were made long after the main part of the work had 
been thus.accomplished. In fact, the building might be said to be still only 
im progress when the Reformation broke out, and the king’s mandate, on the 
dissolution of the religious houses, put a stop to its further decoration or 
enlargement, and left it in all material respects in the state in which we 
now see it. 

From this detail it appears that the present cathedral stands mainly on 
the same foundation with the ancient British church which Augustine found 
in Canterbury on his arrival at the end of the sixth century, nor is it alto- 
gether impossible that some portion of that primitive edifice may still 
remain in the pile as it now exists. It is acknowledged on all hands that 
part of Archbishop Lanfranc’s cathedral is still standing; and the vaults 
under the choir appear to be of a style of architecture anterior at any rate 
to the Norman Conquest. 

The cathedral of Canterbury is built in the usual form of a cross, having, 
however, two transepts. Buttresses rising into pinnacles are ranged along 
the walls both of the nave and the transepts; and a square tower of great 
beauty ascends from the intersection of the western transept and the 
nave. ‘T'wo other towers also crown the extremities of the west front; that 
to the north, which had been long in a ruinous state, and the upper part 
of which was removed many years ago, is now taken down from the 
foundation, and rebuilt. 

The cathedral of Canterbury is very spacious. The following are its 
principal dimensions :—the length of the whole building from east to west, 
measured in the interior, is 514 feet; of which the choir occupies not less 
than 180 feet, being an extent unequaled by that of any other choir in 
England. ‘The breadth of the nave with its side aisles is 71 feet; and its 
height 80 feet. The larger transept is 154, the smaller 124 feet, in length 
from north to south. ‘The height of the great central tower, called the Bell- 
Harry steeple, is 235 feet; and that of the Oxford and Arundel steeples, 
at the north and south extremities of the west front, about 130 feet. 
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#4, LTHOUGH the leopard of South Africa is known among the Cape 
P\, colonists by the name of ¢iger, it is, in fact, the real leopard— 

Ade\ the felis jubata of naturalists, differing from the panther of North 
Africa in the form of its spots, in the more slender structure of its body, 
and the legs not being so long in proportion to its size. In watching for 
his prey the leopard crouches on the ground, with his fore paws stretched 
out and his head between them, his eyes rather directed upwards. His 
appearance in his wild state is exceedingly beautiful, his motions in the 
highest degree easy and graceful, and his agility in bounding among the 
rocks and woods quite amazing. Of their activity no person can have any 
idea by seeing these animals in the cages in which they are usuall 
exhibited, humbled and tamed.as they are by confinement and the cold of 
our climate. 

The leopard is chiefly found in the mountainous districts of South 
Africa, where he preys on such of the antelopes as he can surprise, on 
young baboons, and on the rock badgers or rabbits. He is very much 
dreaded by the Cape farmers also, for his ravages among the flocks, and 
among the young foals and calves in the breeding season. 

The leopard is often seen at night in the villages of the negroes on the 
west coast; and, being considered asacred animal, is never hunted, though 
children and women are not unfrequently destroyed by him. In the Cape 
Colony, where no such respect is paid him, he is shyer and much more in 
awe of man. But though in South Africa he seldom or never ventures to 
attack mankind, except when driven to extremity Cunless it be some poor 
Hottentot child now and then that he finds unguarded,) yet in’ remote 
places, his low, half-smothered growl is frequently heard at night, as he 
prowls around the cottage or the kraal. His purpose, on such occasions, is 
to break into the sheep-fold, and in this purpose he not unfrequently suc- 
ceeds, in spite of the troops of fierce watch dogs which every farmer keeps 
to protect his flocks. . 

The leopard, like the hyena, is often caught in traps constructed of 
large stones and timber, but upon the same principle as the common mouse 
trap. When thus caught, he is usually baited with dogs, in order to train 
them to contend with him, and seldom dies without killing one or two of 
his canine antagonists. When hunted in the fields, he instinctively betakes 
himself to a tree, if one should be within reach. In this situation it is 
exceedingly perilous to approach within reach of his spring; but at the 
same time, from his exposed position, he becomes an easy prey to the shot 
of the huntsman. 

The South African Leopard, though far inferior to the lion or Bengal 
tiger in strength and intrepidity, and though he usually shuns a conflict 
with man, is nevertheless an exceedingly active and furious animal, and 
when driven to desperation becomes a truly formidable antagonist. The 
Cape colonists relate many instances of frightful and sometimes fatal 
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encounters between the hunted leopard and his pursuers. ‘The following 
is a specimen of these adventures. 

Two African farmers, returning from hunting the hartebeest, roused a 
leopard in a mountain ravine, and immediately gave chase to him. The 
leopard first endeavored to escape by clambering up a precipice ; but being 
hotly pressed, and wounded by a musket ball, he turned upon his pursuers 
with that frantic ferocity peculiar to this animal on such emergencies, and 
springing on the man who had fired at him, tore him from his horse to 
the ground, biting him at the same time on the shoulder, and tearing one 
of his cheeks severely with his claws. The other hunter seeing the danger 
of his comrade, sprang from his horse and attempted to shoot the leopard 
through the head; but, whether owing to trepidation, or the fear of wounding 
his friend, or the quick motions of the animal, he unfortunately missed. 
The leopard, abandoning his prostrate enemy, darted with redoubled fury 
upon his second antagonist, and so fierce and sudden was his onset, that 
before the boor could stab him with his hunting knife, the savage beast 
struck him on the head with his claws, and actually tore the scalp over his 
eyes. In this frightful condition the hunter grappled with the leopard; 
and, struggling for life, they rolled together down a steep declivity. All 
this passed far more rapidly than it can be described in words. Before 
the man who had been first attacked could start to his feet and seize his 
gun, they were rolling one over the other down the bank. In a minute or 
two he had reloaded his gun, and rushed forward to save the life of his 
friend. But it was too late. The leopard had seized the unfortunate man 
by the throat, and mangled him so dreadfully that death was inevitable ; 
and his comrade (himself severely wounded) had only the melancholy 
satisfaction of completing the destruction of the savage beast, already 
exhausted with the loss of blood from several deep wounds by the despe- 
rate knife of the expiring huntsman. 


THE OUISTITI OR MARMOZET MONKEY. 
<. 


©) VERY large group of which the animal kingdom naturally consists, 
VWyer, will be found upon examination to resolve itself into divisions of a 
Zs) subordinate character. It is to one of these divisions in the family 
simeadice—a family comprehending the monkey and ape tribes—that we 
invite attention. The simade are essentially natives of the hotter portions 
of the globe; they abound in the intertropical regions of Asia, Africa and 
America, and are expressly arboreal in their habits. Awkward on the 
ground, they display amongst the branches the most astonishing address 
and activity. Not only do the hands, fashioned like those of man, at least 
to a certain extent, possess the power of grasping, but the hind feet are 
hands also; they have a true thumb, opposable to the fingers, and possess — 
in an equal, nay, superior degree the same power with which the anterior 
hands are so well endowed ; hence Cuvier has termed these animals guad- 
rumanda, or four-handed. Like every other natural group, however, the 
semiade are made up of a collection of minor groups, each having its dis- 
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tinguishing characteristics. This will at once be evident to any one who 
compares the orang—a climbing animal, the whole of whose organization 
adapts it for an arboreal abode, and for that only—with the baboon, which, 
though alert and active among the branches, is at ease even on the ground, 
where he scampers along on all fours like a dog. The Ouistiti, the subject 
of our present examination, forms one of the boundary groups of this fam- 
ily. It constitutes one of the forms of the American section of the simi- 
ade, a section characterized by most marked peculiarities. These we ma 
briefly enumerate as consisting in the roundness of the skull, and the flat- 
ness or slight degree of projection which the facial portion exhibits,—in 
the lateral aspect of the nostrils which open on the sides of a broad flattened 
nose—in the absence of cheek pouches, and of the naked callous skin which, 
in the monkeys of the Old World, covers the tuberosity of the ischiatic 
bone, and in the possession (except in the ouistiti) of two additional molars 
in each jaw, the number of the teeth being in all thirty-six. It is among 
the forms of this section that we meet with the prehensile tail, given as an 
accessory organ of grasping, together with a departure in the structure of the 
hand from its perfect model. In the genus ateles, embracing the spider 
monkeys with prehensile tails, the thumb is wanting, or reduced to a mere 
rudiment beneath the skin; while in other genera the hands can no longer 
retain this appellation, being in fact like the fore-paws of a squirrel; such 
is the case with the ouistiti. 

There is something in the general appearance and manners of the ouistiti 
which, together with its diminutive size, tends to produce a strong resemb- 
lance to the squirrel. Itis true that the head is not squirrel-like—being 
round, and possessing the character of the American simiede; but the full, 
soft fur which clothes the body—the beautiful tufts of hair which ornament, 
in most species, the sides of the head—the long, bushy tail—the little fore- 
paws, and the crouching, though semi-erect posture assumed in eating, 
cannot fail to suggest the resemblance. How wide a difference.is there 
between these little animals and the orang, with his long, powerful arms, 
or the ferocious baboons! ‘The ouistitis inhabit the woods of the hotter 
portions of the American continent, and especially such as border the Am- 
azon and other great rivers. ‘Their beauty, their diminutive size, and the 
ease with which they become reconciled to captivity, render them great 
favorites even in their native regions, where they are sold, especially in 
the large towns, to the Spanish colonists at a considerable price. The 
smaller species, some of which may be entirely covered by a common-sized © 
breakfast cup, are especially valued. In their native woods they feed upon 
fruits, insects, and small reptiles; indeed their teeth have decidedly an 
insectiverous character, the crowns of the molars presenting sharp conical 
elevations instead of rounded tubercles. These elegant creatures have 
little of that restless curiosity, that petulance and. maliciousness, which are 
so conspicuous in the monkey-tribes in general; neither have they that 
activity for which these tribes are so remarkable. They do not bound from 
branch to branch with bold and vigorous leaps, yet are they quick and 
nimble in their actions, which more resemble those of a squirrel than a 
monkey. ‘They produce two or three young ones at a birth, which they 
nurse with great care and attention. Their voice (exerted only in fear 
or anger) is a sharp, whistling cry, resembling the word owsézt?, whence 
their appellation. 
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THE ALPINE MARMOT, 


N interesting little animal, belongs to the order Rodentia and the 
WAV genus Arctomys, and is the species with which we are best ac- 
SdeSquainted. It is classed among rats by Linnzeus, and in its appear- 
ance is compared by some writers to a diminutive bear or badger; but the 
disposition of its teeth, and its internal conformation, evince its closer 
affinity to the squirrel family. : 

The animal, when full grown, attains the size of a rabbit, measures about 
fifteen inches from the nose to the root of the tail, and two feet including 
the tail—and generally weighs about nine pounds. ‘The characteristics of 
the genus to which it belongs are thus stated: — There are two incisors in 
each jaw, and ten grinders in the upper, and eight in the lower jaw; four 
toes, with a tubercle in place of a thumb on the fore-feet, and five toes on 
the hinder. The genus possesses no cheek pouches, like some others be- 
longing to the same family ; and the individual species we are considering 
has a thick and short body, short legs and very short round ears; the tail 
differs materially from that of the squirrel, being much shorter in propor- 


_ tion, and straight. The head is large and thick—flattened at the top; the 


nose blunt and thick, and is often carried erect when the animal sits. The 
muzzle is furnished with whiskers, and there are long hairs also above and 
below each eye. ‘The upper part of the body may be generally described 
as of a rather light gray color, and the lower part of a light fawn color. 
The gray darkens towards the head and tail, and the latter becomes nearly 
black towards the extremity. The ears of a lighter gray than the sur- 
rounding parts. The toes of the hind-feet are whitish, and those of the 
fore-feet black. The circuit of the muzzle is white. The fur of the animal 
is generally long and soft. The hairs of the tail are thicker and coarser 
than those of other parts, while below the tail, and inside the limbs, the 
hair is very short, leaving those parts almost naked. 

These marmots inhabit the higher parts of the Alps and Pyrenees, just 
below the regions of perpetual snow, and are also found in some parts of 
Asia. They avoid moist places, and prefer small and narrow valleys, 
exposed to the south, south-east or south-west. In such places they con- 
struct their domicils under the earth, each family living in its distinct 
habitation. The entrance is usually placed under some stony mass. In 
forming their dwellings they scoop out the earth with great dexterity and 
expedition. By throwing away a small part, and beating the remainder 
close, they form a very compact and solid passage. Their excavations may 
be compared to the letter Y, the proper dwelling-place or room being at 
the point where the limbs branch off. The extreme length of the entire 
excavation is about twenty feet when the branches are formed, and seldom 
less than eight feet when they are not. The first passage, which is barely 
wide enough to admit the animal, is about six feet in length; and the cell 
in which it terminates is round or oval, arched at top, and in its form may 
be compared to an oven. It is from three to seven feet in diameter, being 
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larger or smaller according to the number of the family, and very comfort 
ably lined with hay and moss, of which a good stock is laid in during the 
summer ‘The use of the passages which branch off from this chamber, is 
rather a matter of conjecture. 

In these burrows the marmot spends one half of the year in sleep. It 
retreats to them at a period which varies from the middle of September to 
the middle of October, according to the early or late approach of the win- 
ter. It remains shut up until March or April, and then removes the 
cement with which it had blocked up the entrance, by pulling it inward, 
and comes forth. At first they go down to the lower part of the mountains, 
where the season is more advanced, and on the approach of summer return 
to the neighborhood of their proper homes. 

The marmot—organized for digging, destined for an obscure underground 
life, requiring for its nourishment only the herbs and roots which grow in 
the neighborhood of its habitation, and finding in its subterranean retreat 
the means of escape from most of its enemies—does not possess the power 
of many other animals of the order to which it belongs. It cannot leap 
like the rat, or climb like the squirrel. It walks but slowly, and raises 
itself to a short distance with effort; though it mounts with more facility 
than it descends. It rarely climbs, however, unless in the clefts of rocks, 
which it then does by the alternate use of its back and legs, in the same 
manner that chimneys are ascended by climbing-boys. Notwithstanding 
this want of agility, it does not appear that the marmots are often taken 
above ground, though they are usually out in sunshiny weather, in which 
they seem to have great enjoyment. THarly in the morning the old mar- 
mots come out of their holes, and, when the sun is higher, bring out their 
young ones. ‘The latter scamper about on all sides, chase one another and 
when disposed for more quiet enjoyment, seat themselves on their hind 
feet, and remain in that posture facing the sun, with an air expressive of 
great satisfaction. While these parties are thus amusing themselves, or 
busied in collecting food or materials with which to line their winter habi- 
tations, they are not unmindful of their personal safety. One of their 
number is posted as a sentinel upon a rock, or some other commanding 
spot, and if he perceives an enemy, or any unusual object that disquiets 
him, he sends forth a piercing cry, upon which the others retreat in all 
haste to their burrows, or, if these are too distant, ensconce themselves 
under the rocks. As they have great quickness of sight, and can discern 
an enemy at a great distance, they are rarely surprised. 

The marmots never assume an offensive attitude towards other animals, 
and when apprehensive for their safety, their first consideration is retreat. 
When afraid of any serious invasion, they forsake their habitations in en- 
tire families, and wander from mountain to mountain until they find a spot 
where they deem it eligible to construct new retreats. When, however, 
they are driven to the last extremity, and retreat is impracticable, they 
defend themselves with great spirit even against men and dogs; and with 
their teeth, with which they can inflict very terrible bites, and with their 
claws, they assail all who approach them. | 

The Alpine marmots breed in the summer, and the litter usually consists 
of three or four young ones, and sometimes as many as six. It has not 
yet been ascertained whether the young, which with the parents compose 
a family, are the produce of two years or of one year only. If the latter, 
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the number of the young indicates that there must be several broods in one 
ear. 

: When the marmots retreat to their cells for their winter sleep they are 
generally very fat, and continue so for nearly three months; but after that 
they gradually decline, and are very thin by the time they awake. In 
their torpid state they lie in the hay close to one another, and rolled u 
like hedge-hogs, without exhibiting any appearances of life; but they may 
be revived by a gradual and gentle heat. From fifteen to sixteen are 
usually found together, and sometimes, but not often, two families are found 
in the same burrow; and still more rarely is one marmot found alone. 
During their winter sleep they are taken in great numbers, partly for the 
sake of their skins, which are used as furs, and partly for their flesh, which 
is then considered by the mountaineers as an agreeable article of food, but 
which is not relished by persons of more delicate appetite. The fat of the 
marmot, which tastes like hog’s-lard, is considered by the inhabitants of 
the Alps to possess medicinal virtues. By the Savoyards they are chiefly 
taken for the purpose of exhibiting them through various parts of Europe, 
after they have been tamed. A young one is easily domesticated; and 
may with little difficulty be taught to sit upright, or to walk on its hind 
feet. It is sometimes even taught to dance with a stick between its paws, 
and to perform a great variety of feats. In its tame state the marmot will 
eat almost everything except flesh. When drinking, it raises its head at 
almost every sip, like a fowl, looking round with watchfulness and appre- 
hension. It, however, drinks very little. Its most marked partiality is 
for milk and butter; aud its strongest aversion is towards dogs. Unless 
carefully watched it is very destructive to all kinds of provisions, clothes, 
linen, and furniture ; and the power of its teeth is such, that no cage that 
is not well guarded with iron can retain it in bondage. Tame marmots, if 
kept sufficiently warm, are able to dispense with their winter’s sleep. 


my THE MANIS, 


NIMALS of this genus present an appearance quite as extraordi- 
nary as that of the armadillo tribe; being covered on every part, 
except the belly, with exceedingly strong, large, and horny scales. 
These, when the. animals roll themselves up, furnish a suit of armor by 
which they are defended much more effectually than even the armadillo is 
against the assaults of their enemies. This armor is a compensating cir- 
cumstance in their structure, giving them the security which, from their 
want of teeth, their inability to grasp with their feet, and their perfectly 
harmless nature, they would otherwise want. ‘The external covering, 
together with the unusual length of the body and tail, gives to these crea- 
tures an appearance so much resembling that of the lizard, that they have 
been called “ scaly lizards.” These animals have, however, no proper 
alliance with the lizard tribe; yet on a general view of the animal king- 
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dom, they may be admitted to be a link in the chain of beings which con 
nects the proper quadrupeds with the reptile class. | 

With the exception of their scaly covering, the animals of this genus 
have much resemblance to the ant-eaters in their structure and general 
habits. Like them they live by thrusting their long tongue into the nests 
of ants and other insects, and then suddenly retracting it into their mouths 
and swallowing their prey. ‘They are natives of India and the Indian 
isles. Our engraving represents the two species of the genus which are 
distinguished as long-tailed and short-tailed. 

The long-tailed or four-toed manis is known in India by the name of the 
phatagen. It is of a very long and slender form. The head is small and 
the snout narrow. The whole body, except beneath, is covered with broad 
but sharp-pointed scales, which are striated, or divided by small channels 
like those of cockle-shells, throughout their whole length. ‘The throat and 
belly are covered with hair. ‘The tail is more than twice the length of 
the body and tapers- gradually to the tip. The legs are very short: each 
foot is furnished with four claws, of which those of the fore-feet are 
stronger than those of the hind. Both the tail and the legs are scaled in 
the same manner as the body. ‘The color of this animal is of an uniform 
deep brown, with a yellowish cast, and with a glossy polished surface. 
It grows to the average length of five feet, from the tip of the nose to the 
extremity of the tail. 

The short-tailed or five-toed manis is generally called in India the pan- 
golin, but in Bengal it is called, in the Sanscrit language, vajracite, or the 
thunderbolt reptile, on account of the excessive hardness of its scales, 
which are said to be capable of even striking fire like a flint. This species 
differs from the former in being of a much thicker and shorter form. The 
tail in particular is veay differently proportioned, not being so long as the 
body; it is very thick at the base, and from thence tapering gradually, but 
terminating very obtusely. It has also five instead of four claws to each 
foot ; of which those on the fore feet are of great strength, excepting the 
exterior one, which is much smaller than the rest. This species is scaled 
in the same manner as the preceding, but the scales differ in shape, and 
are much larger and wider in proportion to the body and tail. In the 
larger specimens of this species of pangolin the scales are smooth ; but in 
those that are smaller they are slightly striated about half way from the 
base. In some specimens a few bristles are found between the scales; but 
in others this is not observed. ‘The parts without scales are covered with 
hair. ‘The animal is of a very pale yellow-brown color, with a surface as 
glossy as the preceding species. It is a native of India; and naturalists 
are disposed to consider that it is the same animal (the Quogelo of the 
negroes) which Des Marchais describes as a native of Guinea. He says, 
that it there grows to the length of eight feet, of which the tail is about 
four ; that it lives in woods and marshy places, feeding on ants, which it 
takes by laying across their paths its long tongue which is covered with a 
viscid matter, so that the insects which attempt to pass it cannot extricate 
themselves. It walks very slowly with its claws bent under its feet, and 
would be the prey of every ravenous beast, had it not the power of rolling 
itself up, and opposing to its adversary a formidable defence of erected 
scales. The hungry leopard then vainly assails it with his powerful claws, 
and after much fruitless exertion is obliged to leave it insafety. ‘The pan 
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golin endeavors to elude the vigilance of man by retiring into holes in 
the rocks, and into burrows of its own excavation, where the female pro- 


~ duces and suckles her young. The negroes despatch the animal with 


blows of a. stick, sell the skin to Europeans, and eat the flesh, which is 
white and savoury, and is highly relished by the natives. 

It is stated in the Asiatic Researches that the Malabar name of this 
animal is alungu, and that the natives of Bahar call it bajar-cit, or the 
stone-vermin. In the stomach of the specimen examined by Mr. But, 
and described by him in the above work, about a teacupfull of small stones 
was found. There were indeed no traces of animal or vegetable sub- 
stances in its stomach or intestines; and Mr. Burt inclines to the opinion 
that it is capable of digesting and deriving nourishment from mineral sub- 
stances. It is more reasonable to conclude, however, that stones and 
gravel are merely swallowed by the pangolin to assist digestion. The 
tongue in the specimen (a small one) examined by Mr. Burt was about the 
thickness of the little finger at the root, tapering from thence to a point ; 
and when dissected out, it was capable of being extended to a length more 
than equal to that of the animal exclusive of the tail. | 


BLACK AND GRAY SQUIRRELS. 


( @ QUIRRELS, as might naturally be supposed, are exceedingly 
Ey numerous in many of the aboriginal forests of North America, so 
CO) that squirrel hunting is one of the favorite and more refined species 
of sporting amongst such as devote a day or two to “‘ hunting frolics”’ on 
particular occasions; not solely for the sordid purposes of gain, but partly 
as a recreation from other and very different employments. Black and 
gray squirrels are the most commonly sought after; for, in addition to the 
fact of their being the most abundant, they are greatly esteemed as an 
article of food, and their skins are of more value than those of any of the 
other sorts. A party of six sportsmen will often kill 2000 or 3000 squir- 
rels—of various sorts—in a two or three days’ excursion; but your regular 
backwood’s bear and wolf hunter rarely condescends to make war upon this 
species of small game. [rom all the experience I have had in the forests 
of North America, I am decidedly of the opinion that black squirrels are 
far more abundant than gray ones, but why this is the case I have never 
been able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion; for in their general 
habits, and their partialities for those sections of the country that produce 
some peculiar and favorite food, there appears not the slightest difference ; 
and since their size and strength are nearly equal, I can see no good reason 


- for the great disparity in point of numbers. Both the black and gray 


squirrels are migratory and erratic in their habits; for at particular seasons 
of the year some sections of the forests will literally swarm with them, while 
at other times, in the same situations, but a few solitary stragglers may be 
seen, leaping from branch to branch in the tops of the tall forest trees. 

Oo 
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The foresight (or by whatever name that instinctive peculiarity common 
to a large portion of the brute creation, may be designated) of the grey 
squirrel, is very remarkable; for although I have always been led to con- 
sider it more shy and timid than either the black or red ones which frequent 
the same localities, yet when a season of absolute famine has been approach- 
ing, I have observed that it would run greater risks in committing little 
depredations upon the granary or corn-crib than would either of the other 
species. In two or three seasons, when there was an entire failure of 
beechnuts, chestnuts, and the other sorts of food that these provident inhab 
itants of the wilderness chiefly subsist upon during the long winters, I had 
opportunities of becoming convinced of the fact as before stated. On the 
farm where I resided there stood a barn and granary within half a stone’s 
cast of the bordering primeval forest, in which was stored a quantity of 
Indian corn, wheat, and other kinds of grain. Until the autumn was 
advancing, I had scarcely seen a gray squirrel in the neighboring woods; 
but in the month of October I observed a few of them paying occasional 
visits to my barn and granary; and, not wishing my grain to be stolen or 
destroyed with impunity, I shot two or three of the earliest intruders. On 
those occasions I invariably found them carrying off fifteen or twenty grains 
of Indian corn within the cavities of their cheeks; and being provided with 
comparatively small cheek-pouches wherein to stow away the pilfered prop- 
erty, it showed to what inconvenience they would subject themselves in 
order to procure a little stock as the means of sustaining life through a 
long and rigorous winter. Whether or not the few that had first visited 
my premises had communicated the intelligence to their tribe that my barn 
was stored with such food as they might subsist upon during the approach- 
ing famine, of course I have no means of knowing; however, by the early 
part of November there were several scores of them paying their daily 
respects to my corn crib and wheat bin. <A few red ones, and occasionally 
a black one or two, would resort to the same scene of plunder; but I found 
that they were more intent upon making a meal on the spot, than upon 
carrying away a necessary supply for the approaching winter. At this 
time the gray ones were so numerous, and audacious too, that when I was 
not at leisure, or felt no inclination to make war upon them with my gun, 
I had to place a boy as a sentinel, to scare them back into the woods, which 
he sometimes found great difficulty in effecting. In the springs succeeding 
those seasons of famine, I found hardly any red or black squirrels in the 
adjoming woods—they had evidently perished through absolute want; while 
a number of the gray ones, which had been so fortunate as to escape my 
gun, and had succeeded in laying in a winter’s supply at my expense, 
might be seen springing from branch to branch, as agile and shy as they 
had been before the approach of winter; and I could not help blaming 
myself for having denied a small and temporary pittance to so many of my 
graceful, sagacious, and provident neighbors. 

Although apparently not well adapted for swimming, yet both gray and 
black squirrels, in their migratory excursions, will venture across lakes that 
are one or two miles wide, as well as the largest of the American rivers. 
In these adventurous exploits they generally take advantage of a favorable 
breeze, in which case the wind acts upon their elevated tails, thereby ren- 
dering the excursion both quicker and less laborious. In the latter part 
of the summer I have frequently witnessed black squirrels crossing the 
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Niagara River in considerable numbers; and I always remarked that they 
swam across when the morning first began to dawn. On reaching the 
opposite shore they would appear greatly fatigued, and if unmolested, 
would take a pretty long rest preparatory to their setting off for the neigh- 
boring woods, whither they were apparently led by the wonderful power 
of instinct. 


THE BADGER. 


“7° O very minute investigation is needed to satisfy us that the pro- 
WW gress of cultivation in any country must have considerable influence 
5 on the habits of the various tribes of its indigenous animals. Some 
in time come to be exterminated, and others exist in greatly diminished 
numbers. The climate of England is just as suitable to them, but it is now 
several centuries since the wolf, and more recently the wild-cat, became 
extinct. Animals which are carnivorous and destructive to flocks and 
herds are hunted down, and those which can only find security in the 
recesses of vast woods fall easier and more frequent victims to their pur- 
suers as the country becomes cleared up. Some are destroyed for the 
_ value of their skins, until the scarcity which ensues renders it necessary 
to resort to other countries for the supply. ‘Thus war is made against 
animals which are perfectly harmless, as well as those which are really of 
destructive and noxious habits. In the course of time, the breed of animals 
whose existence is an object of anxiety to sportsmen and the lovers of the 
chase, can only be preserved in plantations, gorse-covers, or other sheltered 
and protected places, in which they are carefully guarded from indiscrimi- 
nate pursuit. On the other hand, various animals multiply and spread 
themselves over the country in proportion as its richness and abundance 
are increased by an extended and improving agriculture. It is from this 
cause that the pheasant, which was scarcely known in Scotland at one 
period, is now found as frequently asin many parts of South Britain. The 
badger would perhaps have been long since extinct in England but for the 
solitary life which it leads and its nocturnal habits. Its skin is of consider- 
able value, and its flesh, at least the ham, is palatable, and resembles 
bear’s flesh, for which a relish has always been affected or felt by sports- 
men-epicures. In China the badger may be seen in the meat-markets 
by dozens. 

By Linnzeus and the naturalists before his day, the badger was classed 
in the same genus as the bear. But the Linnzean arrangement has been 
broken into sections and secondary groups, in consequence of the discovery 
of many new species of animals within the last half-century. Comparative 
anatomy has been more generally and closely studied ; and new and more 
scientific principles, deduced from this source, have been applied practically 
on a large scale by naturalists who have undertaken to investigate the 
general economy and habits of animals. The glutton, badger, and raccoon, 
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formerly placed with the bear genus, have been formed into distinct genera, 
this classification depending upon certain peculiarities of habit or structure. 
The badger, however, belongs, like the bear, to the class of plantigrade 
animals, the formation of the extremities compelling it to rest upon the 
whole sole in standing or walking; but while this peculiarity in the badger 
points out its connection with the same-family as the bear, yet it is separated 
from the bear by its dental formation. The influence of this part of the 
formation of an animal is so important as generally to affect its habits and 
modes of life. If the teeth are capable of cutting and tearing flesh, it 
must be endowed with activity, energy, or cunning, to enable it to obtain 
animal food. The dental system in the badger is adapted for masticating 
vegetable substances, and when in confinement it shows a marked prefer- 


ence to this kind of food. In its natural state it lives chiefly upon roots, - 


fruits, insects, and frogs; and it is likewise destructive of the eggs and 
young of pheasants, partridges, and other birds which build their nests on 
the ground. Occasionally it attacks the nest of the wild bee, plundering 
the store of honey without dread of the sting of the bee, which cannot 
penetrate the thick skin of the badger, even if the long hair of the animal 
were not sufficient protection. 

The badger is about the size of a middling dog, but its body being 
broader and flatter, and supported by short legs, it stands much lower than 
a dog. ‘The external characteristics of the animal are—head long and 
pointed, ears almost concealed in the hair of the head, and the tail so 
short that it scarcely reaches to the middle of the hind legs; the hair 
trailing along the ground on each side as the animal moves ; color, a sandy 
gray; yellow towards the roots, blueish brown in the middle, and of a 
deeper yellow at the tips, which mixture of deep brown and pale yellow 
combined gives a gray appearance to the color of the badger. 

The feet of the badger are furnished with powerful claws, and the legs 
being short and muscular, it naturally makes a subterranean habitation. 
When attempted to be dug out it proceeds from one point to another with so 
much activity, forming behind it a sort of outwork of earth, that it is diff- 
cult to be dug out. The formation of the feet also equally well fits it for 
obtaining roots as food. The badger prefers a sandy or light gravelly soil 
in which to make his burrow, which has one external entrance, leading into 
different chambers, and terminating in a circular one at the extremity. 
This latter is ined comfortably with dry grass and hay, and here the animal 
spends the live-long day in repose, moving out only at night in search of 
food. The badger leads the most solitary and quiet life, not being found 
in company even with the females of his own species. Sleeping all day 
long, rolled up on its bed of warm hay, appears to agree singularly well 
with it, as it 1s always fat. Though invariably choosing the most secret 
recesses of the woods for its abode, where, if anywhere, it could remain in 
peace, the badger is a scarce animal. The number of its young is from 
three to five annually at one birth. They are suckled for five or six weeks, 
and then taught to shift for themselves. Their numbers are kept down by 
various means; moonlight nights, and when they leave their burrows for 
food, affording the best opportunities of pursuing and destroying them. 
Though harmless, the badger, when attacked, shows great resolution and 
courage, and is no mean antagonist, grappling with a dog of twice its own 
weight; and from the manner in which the under-jaw is joined to the skull, 
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keeping a firm hold with its teeth. The “sport”? of badger-baiting was 
therefore one in which only the most brutal mind could find gratification. 
When the young are taken they may be easily tamed, and evince much 
docility and playfulness. No treatment, however kind, can change the 
character of the adult animal. 

The skin of the badger is not without value in commerce. It makes 
excellent pistol-holsters, and the hair is used in painters’ brushes, and as 
trimmings for articles of dress. 


‘THE BEAVER. 


fr UCH that is false and exaggerated has found its way into the 
common descriptions of the habits of these animals ; and the really 
Iles extraordinary qualities which the species display, have been refer- 
red to an intelligence approaching that of the human race. ‘The singular 
actions of the beaver are suggested by instinct alone—the same instinct 
which guides the ant and the bee. Hach individual beaver is precisely the 
same in its faculties as another; they are all untaught—they are all incapa- 


_ ble of teaching—they all remain the same in point of intelligence from 


generation to generation. 

The exaggeration, which absurdly prevails with regard to the habits of 
the beaver, may be referred to unavoidable causes. The species are 
exceedingly timid and vigilant, and invariably labor in the night time. 
Thus, few persons, competent to observe them accurately, have had the 
opportunity of doing so. The greater part of our information is derived 
from the fur-traders and Indians; and these men are ignorant and credu- 
lous, deceiving themselves and deceiving others. The best account we 


‘have seen of the habits of the beaver is that by Dr. John Godman, 


Professor of Natural History in the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania. 

The general aspect of the beaver, at first view, would remind one of a 
very large rat, and seen at a little distance it might be readily mistaken 
for the common muskrat. But the greater size of the beaver, the thick- 
ness and breadth of its head, and its horizontally flattened, broad and scaly 
tail, render it impossible to mistake it, when closely examined, for any other 
creature. | | 

In a state of captivity or insulation, the beaver isa quiet or rather stupid 
animal, evincing about as much intelligence as a tamed badger, or any 
other quadruped which can learn to distinguish its feeder, come when called, 
or grow familiar with the inmates of the house where it is kept. It 1s only 
in a state of nature that the beaver displays any of those singular modes 
of acting which have so long rendered the species celebrated. Their 
extraordinary instincts are applied to two principal objects: 1. To secure a 
sufficient depth of water to prevent it from being frozen to the bottom; 2. 
To construct huts, in which they pass the winter. 
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If beavers choose a spot for their residence where the water is not of | 
sufficient depth, they set about obviating the inconvenience by building a © 
dam. ‘The materials used for the construction of their dams are trunks and 
branches of small birch, mulberry, willow, poplar, &c. They begin to cut 
down their timber for building early in the summer, but their edifices are 
not commenced until about the middle or latter part of August, and are 
not completed until the beginning of the cold season. ‘The strength of their 
teeth and their perseverance in this work may be fairly estimated by the 
size of the trees they cut down. Dr. Best informs us that he has seen a 
mulberry-tree, eight inches in diameter, which had been gnawed down by 
the beaver. Dr. Godman saw, while on the banks of the Little Miami 
river, several stumps of trees, which had evidently been felled by these 
animals, of at least five or six inches in diameter. ‘These are cut in sucha 
manner as to fall into the water, and then floated towards -the site of the 
dam or dwellings. Small shrubs, &c. cut at a distance from the water, are 
dragged with their teeth to the stream, and then launched and towed to 
the place of deposit. At a short distance above a beaver-dam the number 
of trees which have been cut down appears truly surprising, and the regu- 
larity of the stumps which are left, might lead persons unacquainted with 
the habits of the animal to believe that the clearing was the result of 
human industry. , 

The figure of the dam varies according to circumstances. Should the 
current be very gentle, the dam is carried nearly straight across; but when 
the stream is swiftly flowing, it is uniformly made with a considerable curve, 
having the convex part opposed to the current. Along with the trunks 
and branches of trees they intermingle mud and stones, to give greater 
security ; and when dams have been long undisturbed and frequently 
repaired, they acquire great solidity, and their power of resisting the 
pressure of water and ice is greatly increased by the willow, birch, and 
other cuttings occasionally taking root, and eventually growing up into 
something of a regular hedge. The materials used in constructing the 
dams are secured solely by the resting of the branches, &c., against the 
bottom, and the subsequent accumulation of mud and stones, by the deposit 
of the stream or by the industry of the beavers. 

The dwellings of the beaver are formed of the same materials as theit 
dams, and are very rude, though strong, and adapted in size to the numbes 
of their inhabitants. These are seldom more than four old and six or eight 
young ones. : 

When building their houses, they place most of the wood crosswise and 
nearly horizontally, observing no other order than that of leaving a cavity 
in the middle. Branches which project inward are cut off with their teeth 
and thrown among the rest. The houses are by no means built of sticks 
first and then plastered, but all the materials, sticks, mud, and stones, if 
the latter can be procured, are mixed up together, and this composition is 
employed from the foundation to the summit. The mud is obtained from 
the adjacent banks or bottom of the stream or pond near the door of the 
hut. ‘The beaver always carries mud and stones by holding them between 
his fore-paws and throat. — | 

Their work is all performed at night, and with much expedition. When 
straw or grass is mingled with the mud used by them in building, it is an 
accidental circumstance, owing to the nature of the spot whence the mud 
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was taken. As soon as any part of the material is placed where it is 
intended to remain, they turn round and give it a smart blow with the tail. 
The same sort of blow is struck by them upon the surface of the water 
when they are in the act of diving. 

The outside of the hut is covered or plastered with mud late in the 
autumn, and after frost has begun to appear. By freezing it soon becomes 
almost as hard as stone, effectually excluding their great enemy, the 
wolverene, during the winter. ‘Their habit of walking over the work 
frequently during its progress, has led to the absurd idea of their using 
the tail as a trowel. The habit of flapping with the tail is retained by 
them in a state of captivity, and, unless it be in the acts already mentioned 
appears designed to effect no particular purpose. The houses, when they 
have stood for some time, and been kept in repair, become so firm from the 
consolidation of all the materials, as to require great exertion and the use 
of the ice chisel, or other iron instruments, to be broken open. ‘The labori- 
ous nature of such an undertaking may be easily conceived, when it is 
known that the tops of the houses are generally from four to six feet thick 
at the apex of the cone. Hearne relates having seen one instance in which 
the crown or roof of the hut was more than eight feet im thickness. 

The door or hole leading into the beaver-hut is always on the side 
farthest from the land, and is near the foundation of the house, or at a 
considerable depth under water. ‘This is the only opening into the hut, 
which is not divided into chambers. : 

All the beavers of a community do not codperate in the fabrication of 
houses for the common use of the whole. Those who are to live together 
in the same hut, labor together in its construction, and the only affair in 
which all seem to have a jomt interest, and upon which they labor in 
concert, is the dam, as this is designed to keep a sufficient depth of water 
around all the habitations. 

In situations where the beaver is frequently disturbed and pursued, all 
its singular habits are relinquished, and its mode of living changed to suit 
the nature of circumstances, and this occurs even in different parts of the 
same rivers. Instead of building dams and houses, its only residence is 
then in the banks of the stream, where itis now forced to make a more exten- 
sive excavation, and be content to adopt the manners of a muskrat. More 
sagacity is displayed by the beaver in thus accommodating itself to circum- 
stances, than in any other action it performs. Such is the caution which 
it exercises to guard against detection, that were it not for the removal of 
small trees, the stumps of which indicate the sort of animal by which they 
have been cut down, the presence of the beaver would not: be suspected in 
the vicinity. All excursions for the sake of procuring food are made late 
at night, and if it pass from one hole to another during the day-time, it 
swims so far under water as not to excite the least suspicion of the presence 
of such a voyager. On many parts of the Mississippi and Missouri, where 
the beaver formerly built houses according to the mode above described, no 
such works are at present to be found, although heavers are still to be 
trapped in those localities. 

These animals also have excavations in the adjacent banks, at regular 
distances from each other, which have been called washes. ‘These excava- 
tions are so enlarged within, that the beaver can raise his head above 
water, in order to breathe, without being seen, and when they are dis- 
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turbed at their huts, they immediately make their way under water to 
these washes. 

The beaver feeds principally upon the bark of the aspen, willow, birch, 
poplar, and occasionally the alder, but it rarely resorts to the pine tribe, 
unless from severe necessity. ‘They provide a stock of wood from the 
trees mentioned, during the summer season, and place it in the water 
opposite the entrance to their houses. They also depend, in a great degree, 
upon the large roots (of the nuphar lutewm) which grow at the bottom of the 
lakes, ponds, and rivers, and may be procured at all seasons. 

The number of young produced by the beaver at a litter is from two to 
five. The young beavers whine in such a manner as closely to imitate the 
ery of a child. Like the young of most other animals they are very 
playful, and their movements are peculiarly interesting, as may be seen by 
the following anecdote, related in the narrative of Capt. Franklin’s perilous 
journey to the shores of the Arctic Sea:—‘‘ One day, a gentleman, long 
resident in the Hudson’s Bay country, espied five young beavers sporting 
in the water, leaping upon the trunk of a tree, pushing one another off, 
and playing a thousand interesting tricks. He approached softly under 
cover of the bushes, and prepared to fire on the unsuspecting creatures, 
but a nearer approach discovered to him such a similitude betwixt their 
gestures and the infantile caresses of his own children, that he threw aside 
his gun and left them unmolested.” : 

The beaver swims to considerable distances under water, but cannot 
remain for a long time without coming to the surface for air. They are 


therefore caught with greater ease, as they must either take refuge in their. 


vaults or washes in the bank, or seek their huts again for the purpose of 
getting breath. They usually, when disturbed, fly from the huts to these 
vaults, which, although not so exposed to observation as their houses, are 
yet discovered with sufficient ease, and allow the occupant to be more 
readily captured than if he had remained in the ordinary habitation. 

To capture beavers residing on a small river or creek, the Indians find it 
necessary to stake the stream across to prevent the animals from escaping, 
and then they try to ascertain where the vaults or washes in the banks are 
situated. This can only be done by those who are very experienced in such 
explorations. The hunt takes place im winter, because the animal’s fur is 
then in the best order. The hunter is furnished with an ice chisel lashed 
to a handle four or five feet in length; with this instrument he strikes 
against the ice as he goes along the edge of the banks. The sound produced 
by the blow informs him when he is opposite to one of these vaults. When 
one is discovered, a hole is cut through the ice of sufficient size to admit a 
full-grown beaver, and the search is continued until as many of the places 
of retreat are discovered as possible. During the time the most expert 
hunters are thus occupied, the others with the women are busy in breaking 
into the beaver-houses, which, as may be supposed from what has been 
already stated, is a task of some. difficulty. The beavers, alarmed at the 
invasion of their dwelling, take to the water and swim with surprising 
swiftness to their retreats in the banks, but their entrance is betrayed to 
the hunters watching the holes in the ice, by the motion and discoloration 
of the water. The entrance is instantly closed.with stakes of wood, and 
the beaver, instead of finding shelter in his cave, is made prisoner and 
destroyed. The hunter then pulls the animal out, if within reach, by the 
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introduction of his hand and arm, or by a hook designed for this use, fast- 
ened to a long handle. Beaver-houses found in lakes or other standing 
waters offer an easier prey to the hunters, as there is no occasion for staking 
the water across. 

The number of beavers killed in the northern parts of America is 
exceedingly great, even at the present time, after the fur trade has been 
carried on for so many years, and the most ‘indiscriminate warfare waged 
uninterruptedly against the species. In the year 1820, sixty thousand 
beaver skins were sold by the Hudson’s Bay Company alone. 

It is a subject of regret that an animal so valuable and prolific should 
be hunted in a manner tending so evidently to the extermination of the 
species, when a little care and management on the part of those interested 
might prevent unnecessary destruction, and increase the sources of their 
revenue. 

In a few years, comparatively speaking, the beaver has been extermi- 
nated in all the Atlantic and in the western States, as far as the middle 
and upper waters of the Missouri; while in the Hudson’s Bay possessions 
they are becoming annually more scarce, and the race will eventually be . 
extinguished throughout the whole continent. 

The Indians inhabiting the countries watered by the tributaries of the 
Missouri and Mississippi, take the beavers principally by trapping, and are 
generally supplied with steel traps by the traders; who do not sell, but lend 
or hire them, in order to keep the Indians dependent upon themselves, and 
also to lay claim to the furs which they may procure. ‘The business of 
trapping requires great experience and caution, as the senses of the beaver 
are very keen, and enable him to detect the recent presence of the hunter 
by the slightest traces. It is necessary that the hands should be washed 
clean before the trap is handled and baited, and that every precaution should 
be employed to elude the vigilance of the animal. ‘The bait which is used 
to entice the beavers is prepared from the substance called castor (cas- 
toreum), obtained from the glandulous pouches of the male animal, which 
contain sometimes from two to three ounces. 

During the winter season the beaver becomes very fat, and its flesh is 
esteemed by the hunters to be excellent food. But those occasionally 
caught in the summer are thin, and unfit for the table. They lead so 
wandering a life at this season, and are so much exhausted by the collec- 
tion of materials for building, or the winter’s stock of provisions, as well 
as by suckling their young, as to be generally at that time in very poor 
condition. 


THE SABLE. 


HIS animal, which is so much valued for its fur, belongs to the same 
genus with ‘the common marten, which it greatly resembles in form, 

fs and it is nearly of the same size. They are of that class of animals 
whieh are called vermiform, on account of the great length of their bodies 
and shortness of their legs, which enables them to pass through very small 
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apertures. The head of the sable is small and oval, with short, round ears 
and long whiskers. The feet are large, each having five toes, furnished 
with white claws, which are short, hooked, and very hard pointed. This 
animal is distinguished from others of the same genus, by having the fur 
extended to the extremities of the toes, and even under them. ‘The tail is 
somewhat bushy ; it is five inches long, but with the hair it measures eight 
inches. The body is nearly of equal diameter throughout; and in proper 
season is thickly covered with hair, the color of which is. black at top and 
cinerous at the bottom; the throat is cinerous, sometimes white, yellow, or 
spotted, and the edges of the ears are yellowish. Sometimes the hair has 
a tawny cast, for in spring, after shedding the coat, the color varies. The 
length of the animal is about eighteen inches, exclusive of the tail. Py 

The chief residence of the sable is in Asia, beginning at the Uralian 
chain, and becoming more and more plentiful in the progress eastward, and 
more valuable in the advance to the north. None are found to the north- 
east of the Anadir, nor in any parts destitute of trees. They prefer vast 
forests, especially those of fir, in which the furs of the greatest beauty are 
found. They are frequent in Kamtschatka, and are met with in the Kurile 
Isles. Their proper limit extends from 50° to 58° north latitude. 

The sable lives in holes in the earth, or beneath the roots of trees; some- 

times, like the marten, forming nests in the trees, and skipping with great 
agility from one to another. It is very lively, and much in motion during 
the night, but generally sleeps in the day. It goes abroad to seek its prey 
during the night, if the weather be clear and fine; but if otherwise it re- 
tires to sleep. It is very courageous and will attack and destroy animals 
of a larger size than itself. Weasels, squirrels, and hares, form its usual 
prey in summer; in winter it is said to feed on birds, particularly par- 
_ tridges; it will also eat fruit, especially that of the service-tree, and it is, 
indeed, stated that fruit and berries form the principal part of its subsist- 
ence in autumn. During this season the furs are at the worst, their vege- 
table diet causing their skins to itch, when they rub off their fur against the 
trees. When very unsuccessful in its own researches for food, and there- 
fore pressed by hunger, the sable follows bears, gluttons, and wolves, as 
the jackal does the lion, to partake of the overplus of their meals. 

The females, towards the end of March or the beginning of April, pro- 

duce from three to five young, which they suckle about four or five weeks. 
It seems that the sable is capable of being rendered very docile. Stelier 
relates an instance of one that was domesticated in the palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Tobolsk, which used to wander about the city and visit the neigh 
bors. 

It necessarily results from the costliness of the fur, that men have not 
been deterred by any ordinary difficulties in the pursuit of the animal which 
affords it. Indeed, there is no article of luxury to obtain which more dis 
tress is endured or more peril incurred, than in the chase of this animal, 
which is carried on in the depth of winter—among mountains covered with 
ice, and in the deepest snows—in the coldest and most desolate regions to 
which man has yet penetrated. The hunters are often overcome by the 
combined operation of fatigue, cold, and hunger, and perish in those remote 
solitudes. Formerly, in the Russian Empire, the hunting of the sables was | 
a task imposed upon the exiles who were banished to Siberia. As that 
country became more populous, the animals retired into the remote forests 
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and mountains; and it was the further pursuit of them which led to the 
discovery of Eastern Siberia. We suppose that an account of the manner 
in which the hunting of the sable is at present conducted in that country 
will not be without interest to our readers. 

The sable-hunters form themselves into parties of from five to forty each. 
The last subdivides into smaller parties, each of which has a leader ; but 
there is one person who directs and controls the whole. Each party is 
furnished with a small covered boat, laden with provisions ; they are also 
furnished with a vessel to bake their bread m, and there is a dog and a 
net to every two men. Lach party is provided with an interpreter for the 
country which it intends to penetrate. Kyery party then sets out in the 
direction prescribed by the leader. They go against the stream of the 
rivers, drawing their boats up until they arrive in the hunting country. 
There they stop, build themselves huts, and remain until the rivers are 
frozen and the season commences. Before they begin the chase their 
leader assembles them together, when they join in prayer to God for suc- 
cess and safety, and afterwards separate. The first sable each. party takes 
is called “‘ God’s sable,”’ and is dedicated to the church. 

The small parties then penetrate into the woods, and mark the trees as 
they advance, that they may know their way back; and when arrived in 
the hunting quarters, they form huts of trees and bank up the snow around 
them. Near these they lay their traps; then they advance farther and 
lay more traps; still building new huts in every quarter, and returning 
successively to every old one, to visit the traps, and take out the game, 
and skin it, which none but the chief of the party must do. The traps are 
a sort of pit-fall, with a loose board placed over it, baited with fish or 
flesh. When the sables become scarce, the hunters trace them in the new- 
fallen snow to their retreats, placing their nets at the entrance, and some- 
times have to remain waiting two or three days on the watch for the 
appearance of the animal. Another way of taking the sable is by placing 
a piece of timber from tree to tree horizontally ; near one end of this a bait is 
placed. Over this piece of wood another is suspended obliquely, one end 
slightly resting on a post, and a rod extending from it to a noose to which 
the bait is fastened. As soon as the sable seizes the meat, the upper 
timber falls and kills him. 

During this time the hunters are supplied with provisions by persons who 
are employed to bring it on sledges from places on the route where they 
are obliged to form magazines. The hunters are sometimes reduced to 
dreadful extremities from the failure of their provisions, and sometimes 
they perish. The following passage from the “Travels of Bell of Anter- 
mony,” published in 17 63, besides describing another mode of taking the 
sable, mentions a curious process resorted to for suppressing the cravings 
of appetite. ‘The gables are not caught in the same manner as other 
animals. ‘The fur is so tender that the least mark of an arrow, or ruffling 
of the hair, spoils the sale of the skin, When the hunter finds the track 
of a sable in the snow, he follows it perhaps for two or three days, till the 
poor animal, quite tired, takes refuge in some small tree—for it can climb 
like a cat; the hunter then spreads his net around the tree, and makes a 
fire ; the sable, unable to endure the smoke, immediately descends and is 
caught in thenet. I have been told by some of these hunters that, when 
pinched’ with hunger in some of these long chases, they take two thin 
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boards, one of which they apply to the pit of the stomach, and the other to 
the back opposite to it; the extremities of these boards are tied with cords, 
which are drawn tighter by degrees, and prevent their feeling the cravings 
of hunger.”’ 

When the season is concluded, the hunters reissemble—report to their 
leader the number of sables each has taken—make complaints of offenders 
against their regulations—punish delinquents, and divide the spoil. They 
then continue at head-quarters until the rivers are clear of ice, when they 
return home and deliver to every church the dedicated furs. 

What is commonly called the American sable is now known to be a dis- 
tinct species. It is a larger animal than the true sable of Siberia; it is of 
a glossy, silver, black color, which is paler towards the fore-quarters, and 
slightly red about the nose; the tail and legs are velvet black, the hair 
silky and the fur very beautiful. The hunters call it the fisher, but im- 
properly, as it by no means frequents the water, but its habits are almost 
entirely similar to those of the animal to which our attention 1s more par- 
ticularly limited. As the skins of these animals are not so valuable as 
those of the true sable, the American hunter, as represented in our engra- 
ving, does not hesitate to shoot them. 


THE OTTER. 


i) LL anglers, with Izaak Walton at their head, have an inveterate 
W*\7 hostility against the otter, inasmuch as it may be regarded as their 
Sdéey rival in the destruction of the finny race, but not a fair rival, since 

it is ever upon the spot, incessant in its exertions, voracious in the extreme, 

and works like a poacher during the night, nefariously thinning the river 
of the finest fish, and thereby depriving the angler of his anticipated enjoy- 
ment. ‘The complaint that “the otter devours much fish, and kills and 
spoils much more than he eats,’ is very true; for where his prey is 
abundant, he only devours the fish from the head downward to the vent, 
leaving the tail as a witness against him. 2 : 

Like the fox and wild-cat, the otter is in fact a nocturnal beast of prey, 
remaining quiet in its retreat till the night has set in, when it begins its 
depredations, and continues them till the first beams of sunrise warn it to 
retire. The ease and celerity of its aquatic evolutions during thé chase of 
its victims are astonishing: rapid as the trout is in its motions, arrow-like 
as is its speed, the otter hunts it down, for his perseverance is equal to his 
celerity ; he follows the fish in every turn and double, and maintains the 
pursuit with a pertinacity which generally insures success. 

Fishes seem to have an instinctive dread of the otter, for it has been 
seen to collect into a shoal a vast number of trouts in the river, and drive 
them before it until the greater part have thrown themselves on shore. 

The otter usually avails himself of any convenient excavation in the bank 
overhanging the water, especially if covered and concealed by the twisted 
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roots of a tree, or overarched by intertangled shrubs or bushes. Buffon says 
that the otter will even take up its abode among piles of floating wood. 
Sometimes, however, its retreat is at a considerable distance from its usual 
fishing haunt. In the month of March, or early in April, the female brings 
forth her young, from three to five in number, upon a bed of sticks or grass, 
in the excavation she has chosen for their concealment, and she attends them 
with great solicitude. The strength of the instinctive attachment for her 
young is thus noticed by Steller. ‘‘ Often,” says he, “I have spared the 
lives of the female otters, whose young ones I took away. They expressed 
their sorrow by crying like human beings, and followed me as I was 
carrying off their young, which called to them for aid in a tone of voice 
very much resembling the crying of children. When I sat down in the 
snow they came quite close to me, and attempted to carry off their young. 
On one occasion when I had deprived an otter of her progeny, I returned 
to the place eight days afterward, and found the female sitting by the river, 
listless and desponding, who suffered me to kill her on the spot, without 
making any attempt at escape. On skinning her, I found she was quite 
wasted away with sorrow for the loss of her young. Another time I saw 
at some distance from me an old otter, sleeping by the side of a young one 
about a year old. As soon as the mother perceived me, she awakened the 
young one, and enticed him to betake himself to the river; but as he did 
not take the hint, and seemed inclined to prolong his sleep, she took him up 
in her fore paws, and plunged into the water.’ It is during the spring 
- and summer months, while the young of the otter are dependent upon the 
mother’s care, that the destruction she makes among the fish is most consid- 
erable ; she has not only her own wants, but those of her offspring to provide 
for, and her exertions during the silent hours of night are unremitting. © 

The sport of otter-hunting, formerly maintained by country gentlemen 
for the sake of the diversion, may be regarded as having been brought to a 
close in England, with the termination of the last century, and is now only 
practised for the sake of extirpating a noxious animal. At the present day, 
few or no packs of otter-hounds are kept. 


S RANTZ, in his “History of Greenland,” has fully detailed the 
V7 Wf modes of taking this animal, in use among the Greenlanders. 

0) The seal is of far more importance to the Greenlanders than the. 
sheep is to us, or the cocoanut tree to the Indian. Therefore, among the 


Greenlanders, a man who cannot catch seals is held in very light esteem. 
It is the ultimate end kept in view in all the training of children. It is 
the only art to which they are trained from infancy, and it is by the exer- 
cise of it that men maintain themselves, make themselves agreeable to 
others, and become useful members of the community. 

The Greenlanders have three ways of taking seals: either singly with 
the bladder, or in company by the clapper hunt, or in the winter on the 
| ice; to which peculiar methods that of shooting may now be added. 
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When the Greenlander, properly equipped for hunting, observes the 
harp seal, he endeavors to surprise it unawares, and approaches with the 
wind and sun in his back, that he may not be seen or heard by it. When 
he comes within four, five, or six fathoms of the animal, all his implements 
being in previous readiness, he transfers the oar to his left hand, and taking 
the harpoon (to which an inflated bladder is attached by a long string) in 
his right, launches it with all his force against the seal. The moment the 
animal is pierced, the man throws the bladder, tied to the end of the string, 
into the water, on the same side that the seal runs and dives, which it 
instantly does like a dart. The seal often drags the bladder under water; 

ize; it is so gre eat an impediment that the animal soon tires, 


but from its sizé, 4H is 
and must come. ‘up again In Lokent a quarter of an hour, to take breath. 
The man hastens t 9 the ‘spot where he sees the bladder ascend, and as 
e'seal appears, throws an unbarbed lance against it. This lance 
omes out of ‘the wound. it has inflicted, and the man continues to 
employ it until the seal is quite exhausted, when he runs a smaller lance 
into it, and kills it outright; but he immediately after closes the wound i in 
order to preserve the blood. | 
Of the several species of seal found in Greenland, only one, the harp 
seal, called by the natives attarsoak, which is the most stupid and careless, 
can be caught in this manner. Some other species, more careful or timid, 
are taken by several men in company, in what Crantz calls the ‘clapper 
hunt.” In this process the men cut off their retreat, and frighten them 
under water. by clapping, shouting, and throwing stones; but as the seals 
must come to the surface at frequent intervals to draw breath, the men 
again persecute them, until at last the animals are obliged to remain so. 
long under water, that when they do come up they stay so long at the 
surface as to afford the esi an easy opportunity of effecting their destruc- 
tion. | 
The third treo of’ sali: ‘seals Capon ‘the ice) is mostly practised in 
Disko, whére the bays are frozen over in the winter. Several methods of 
proceeding are adopted. ‘The seals themselves sometimes make holes in 
the ice, at which they come to breathe. Near such a hole the Greenlander 
seats himself upon a stool, resting his feet on one that is lower, to keep them 
from the cold: he thus sits watching; and when the animal ‘comes and 
puts its nose to the hole, he pierces it instantly with his harpoon; and then, 
breaking the hole larger, he draws it out and kills it quite. Another 
method is, for a man to lie along upon his belly on a kind of sledge, near 
other holes from which the seals come out occasionally upon the ice to 
bask themselves in the sun. Near this great opening another small one 1s 
made, at which another man is stationed, who Heide inserted through it, a 
harpoon with an unusually long shaft or pole. e man who ios upon the 
ice looks into the large hole until he perceives a seal under the harp 
he then makes a signal to the other man, who instantly thrusts. down the 
weapon with all his strength, to run the animal through. __ a 
If a Greenlander happens to see a seal near its hole upon the | ‘ice, he 
slides along upon his belly towards it, wagging his head and imitating the 
grunting of a seal, so that the poor animal, concluding it to be one of its 
own harmless companions, allows the man ‘to come near enough to pierce 
it with his long dart. 
When the current wears a large opening in the ice in spring, the Green- 
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landers station themselves all around it, waiting till the seals come in large 
droves thither to take breath, when they kill them with their harpoons. 
Many also are killed on the ice while they lie sleeping and snoring in the 
sun. 

An interesting account of the habits of the seal, as observed in the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, is given in the ‘Fauna Orcadensis’ of the 
Rey. George Low, minister of Birsa and Haray, from which we extract 
the following particulars: | 

Seals are very numerous in these parts, especially in the desert isles or 
sea rocks that are separated from the land: there they lie in droves when 
the sea is low, and in season bring forth their young. ee 

The seal swims with great rapidity, and, before a gale of wind, is full of 
frolic, jumping and tumbling about, sometimes throwing itself entirely out 
of the water, and performing many awkward gambols, at last retiring to 
its wonted rock or cavern, and there remaining till the stormis over. Seals 
seem to have much curiosity. If people are passing in boats they often 
come up very close, stare at them, and follow them a considerable time. 
If the people are speaking loud, they seem to pay much attention, and to 
exhibit some surprise. ‘The church of Hoy, in Orkney, is situated near a 
small sandy bay, which is much frequented by these animals; and Mr. 
Low used to observe that when the bell rung for divine service, all the 
seals within hearing would swim directly for the shore, and would remain 
while the bells continued ringing, looking about with much appearance of 
wonder, but without alarm. | 

Numbers of seals are yearly caught upon the northern coasts, both with 
nets and shot, for the sake chiefly of the skins and oil. Mr. Low was 
credibly informed that in North Ronaldsha they were taken also for eating, | 
and that very good hams were made from them. He had seen large num- 
bers of seals cut up, and had no doubt that the young ones might eat toler- 
ably well; but the flesh of the old ones is coarse grained and black, and 
must be very indifferent food. We are not so much surprised as Mr. Low, 
that the people of Ronaldsha should eat seals. He was probably aware, 
from Pennant, that seals formerly found a place at the tables of the great 
even in England, as appears from the bill of fare of the famous feast given 
by Archbishop Neville in the reign of Edward IV., which states that sev 
eral were provided on that occasion. 

Mr. Low also informs us that in his time (he died in 1795) a ship went 
annually from Pomona (as we understand him) to Soliskerry, and seldom 
returned without 200 or 800 seals. She was manned with between thirty 
and forty men, who, as soonas they came up with the rock, landed—except 
a few who remained on board to receive what the others killed—and imme- 
diately surrounded the seals which were then on it. One party, armed 
with clubs, commenced knocking them on the head, and sno een employed 
itself in jacking ; that is, cutting off the skin with the blubber on it, while 
another party put the produce on board. They continued this as long as 
any seals remaimed; and when their task was accomplished, they hastened 
on board and set sail, as they were in danger from the weather while they 
remained, as, if it blew up, it was impossible for them to get to their boats. 
When they returned home, the “‘jacks’”’ were divided, and sold by public 
auction, producing five or six shillings each; and each man generally got 
about thirty shillings for his share, after allowing a third for the vessel, and 
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something more than a common share for the master. When the “jacks” 
were sold, the blubber was cut from the skin and boiled down into oil, 
which sold well. The skins were fastened to the walls of the houses till 
dry, and were then sold to the trunk makers and others for eight pence or 
a shilling apiece, small and great. Mr. Low adds that the local tanners 
dressed the seal skin both for shoes and breeches, but they did not answer 
very well for the former, being soft and spongy, but, when properly man- 
aged, they did well for breeches. They were also dressed, with the hair 
on, for saddle covers; and very beautiful skins are sometimes made into 
waistcoats. 

We recur to Pennant for further information concerning the treatment 
of seals in Scotland. He informs us that on the coast of Caithness there 
are immense caverns opening into the sea, and running some hundred yards 
beneath the land. ‘These are the resort of seals in the breeding time, 
where they continue till their young are old enough to go to sea, which is 
in about six or seven weeks. The first of these caves is near the Ord, 
the last near Thrumster; their entrance is so narrow as only to admit a 
boat, but within they are very spacious and lofty. In the month of Octo- 
ber, or beginning of November, the seal hunters enter the mouth of the 
caverns about midnight, and rowing up as far as they can, they land. 
Each man is provided with a bludgeon, and when properly stationed, they 
light their torches and make a great noise, which brings down the seals 
from the further end of the cavern in a confused body, with fearful cries 
and shrieks. At first the men are obliged to give way, for fear of being 
overborne; but when the throng has passed, they kill those that straggle 
behind, which are chiefly the young, by striking them on the nose, where 
a very slight blow destroys them, though they are otherwise exceedingly 
tenacious of life. When the work is over, the seals are dragged to the 
boat, which two men had been left to guard. This process is attended with 
great hazard, for should the torches go out, or the wind blow from the sea 
while the men remain in the cave, their lives are lost. 

Those who pursue the seal rather for sport than profit, adopt another 
method, of which the following description has been furnished: 

“One fine October morning I accompanied a military friend in quest of 
the seals. We embarked in a boat from Mull. The major’s body servant 
carried two double barreled rifles, and had brought an oblong wooden box, 
fitted with a square piece of glass at one end, to be employed in searching 
below the surface of the water for any dead seals that might be lost. The 
boat was manned by four stout highlanders, who rowed us among certain 
small rocky islands, with which the sea in that part is studded; numerous 
goats and sheep pick up a living on these barren rocks, the verdure being 
particularly scanty, though the short grass, I was told, is very nourishing. 
In a nook of one of these islands we put the boat, and leaving the crew 
with an injunction to remain perfectly still, ascended the craggy side of 
the land; behind a fragment of rock the keen sportsman crouched with 
rifle cocked, his eye ranging over the expanse, his whole figure and expres- 
sion of countenance denoting eagerness, mingled with caution. ‘There was 
a long silence of expectation, and the whole scene, as I lay watching the 
surface of the water, struck me as one of the wildest and most interesting 
that I ever witnessed. The sea was calm as a lake, the sun shining full 
upon it; lofty ridges of heather-covered hills now glowing with warm light, 
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and then subdued by passing shadows, formed a romantic background. 
The shores were lined by steep cliffs and reefs of jagged rocks jutting out 
far into the sea, and the islands before mentioned, on one of which I was 
seated, varied the scene still more with color and picturesque forms, The 
seal in such a calm scene ventures from the ocean depths to inhale the air, 
and seeing no object to alarm, sports above the wave,, or swims to and fro 
like a dog, occasionally landing on pieces of rock, and basking at his ease. 
Several of these singular animals soon showed their heads above the water, 
the sportsman waiting until they approached within shot. It is very diff- 
cult to hit them in this way, but I have seen experienced marksmen kill 
them from the boat at the extreme limit of a rifle’s power. At one hundred 
yards they are frequently killed.” | 
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. water, and this vast space is peopled as. thickly with animated 
yA beings as the land; but the difficulties which arise when an inves- 
tigation into their nature and habits is attempted, renders this field of 
observation comparatively unknown. Concerning even some which’are 
most familiar to us our knowledge is limited, and the difficulty of accumu- 
lating facts renders the progress of information slow. ©. Still, the persever- 
ance and industry of some active minds have done much to render the 
study of ichthyology full of interest. Many difficulties and obscurites have 
been removed, and sufficient is known to excite a desire to know more. 

It may be convenient in this place to give the most approved arrangement 
of fishes. ‘They are placed by Cuvier in the fourth class of organized 
beings, after beasts, birds and reptiles: This class is divided into two sub- 
classes —viz., cartilaginous fishes and osseous: fishes. In, the former the 
bones are gristly, and in the latter firm, though less'so than, those of land 
ane ai the matter of which they are composed being differently: propor- 
tioned. 3 tap 


GWE surface of nearly three-fourths of the globe is covered with 


The cartilaginous fishes are divided into three orders: Bech Cyclostomi, 


having the jaws fixed and the gills adhering, with numerous openings— 
e. g-, the lamprey. 2. Selachi, having teeth instead of jaws, and the gills 
toothed like a comb—the ray. 3. Sturiones, having. the gills free—the 
sturgeon. | | iy wt 

The osseous fishes are divided into six orders;—=1. the, Plectognathi 
have fibrous bones and fixed jaws—e. g., the sunfish. _ 2. the Lopobranchii 
have gills in the form of small round tufts—the hippocampus. 38. The 
Malacopterygii Abdominales have the rays of. the fins generally soft, and 
the ventral fins placed. far behind—the salmon. 4. The Malacopterygi 
Subbrachiati have gills resembling the tooth of a comb, and the ventral 
fins are placed either before the pectoral fins, between them or a little 
behind them—the whiting. 5. The Malacopterygii Apodes are footless, or 
without ventral fins——the eel. 6. In the Acanthopterygu. the first rays 
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of the fins are supported by a spinous process, and pointed like a thorn —. 
the sword-fish. 7 

The fins exercise considerable influence on the habits of fishes, and are 
the substitutes for limbs. The pectoral or breast-fin assists in supporting 
the upper part of the body, and gives a direction to its motion; the dorsal 
or back-fin steadies it; the ventral or belly-fin acts as an oar, and impels 
it along; the vent or hind-fin, with the pectoral fin, keeps the fish ina 
horizontal position ; and the tail or caudal-fin is the great organ of progres- 
sive motion, acting like ascull. It has been found that if the pectoral 
and vent-fins are cut off, fishes lose the power of controlling the direction 
of their movements. | roe 
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G .C HE prolonged bony snout of the sword-fish, bearing some resem- 

blance to a sword in its form and employment, has in all nations 
4s\, procured for the fish a name expressive of this analogy. The gene- 
ric character common to the species is, that the head with the upper jaw 
terminates in a sword-shaped snout, that the mouth is without teeth, that 
the gill-membrane has eight rays, and that the body is roundish and without 
scales. The two principal species are the common sword-fish, and the 
broad-finned sword-fish. The common sword-fish is considered as properly 
a native of the Mediterranean, though it sometimes strays into the Atlantic, 
and has been found along the coast of Europe as far as the Baltic, and 
along that of Africa as far as the Cape of Good Hope. It has a long and 
round body, and gradually tapering towards the tail. The head is rather 
flat, and the mouth wide, both jaws ending in a point, but the upper 
extending to a much greater length than the lower. This prolonged part 
is what is usually called the sword: it is of a bony substance between three 
and four inches wide at the base, according to the proportions of the ‘indi- 
vidual to which it belongs, and tapering to a sharp point. It is covered 
by a strong epidermis or scarf-skin, rough to the touch like sand paper. 
A deeply impressed line or furrow runs down the middle of the upper part, 
and three similar furrows on the lower surface. It has only one fin on the 
back, which runs along the whole length of it. It is very high at the com- 
mencement, and sinking suddenly, becomes very shallow, and is continued 
to within a short distance of the tail, terminating in an elevated point. The 
vent-fin, which is placed nearly opposite this part beneath, is moderately 
small, and much wider at each extremity than in the middle. ‘The gill-fins 
are rather small, and of a lanceolate shape. The tail is large and crescent- 
shaped, and on each side of the body, immediately before it, is a strong 
finny appendage. ‘The general color of the fish is brown, accompanied by 
a deep steel-blue cast on the head and upper parts, and inclining to silvery 
white on the sides and abdomen. It sometimes grows to a very large size, 
and as much as twenty feet in length. Pennant mentions one cast on 
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shore near Laugharne, Caermarthenshire, the head of which alone weighed 
seventy-five pounds, and was furnished with a snout three feet long. 

The sword-fish is very active in its movements and voracions in its appe- 
tite. It feeds on the smaller kinds of fish, which it kills by piercing them 
with its sword. It is said to be in particular a very great enemy to the 
tunny, which is described by Belon to be as much alarmed by its appear- 
ance as a sheep is at the sight of a wolf. 

This fish is highly esteemed as an article of food by the Sicilians, who 
buy it-up eagerly at any price at the commencement of the season, which 
lasts from May to August. They cut it into pieces, and salt it for future 
use. ‘This process was in ancient times particularly performed at the 
town of Thuri in the bay of Tarentum, whence the fish was called tomus 
thurianus. A description of the ancient manner of taking this fish has 
been left us by Strabo, from which it appears that the process was the 
same as that now in use. A man mounts upon a cliff that overhangs the 
sea; and as soon as he discovers the fish, gives notice to a boat in attend- 
ance of the course it has taken. A man in the boat then mounts the mast, 
and on seeing the sword-fish directs the rowers towards it. As soon as 
they think themselves within reach, the man on the mast descends, and 
taking in his hand a harpoon, to which a cord is attached, strikes it into 
the fish, sometimes at a considerable distance. After being wearied with 
its agitations and attempts to escape, as well as exhausted by its wound, 
the fish is seized and drawn into the boat. ‘The superstitious Sicilian fish- 
ermen have an unintelligible chant, which they regard as a most essential 
part of their apparatus. Brydone thinks it is Greek: but be that as it 
may, the fishermen are convinced of its efficacy as a charm, its operation 
being to attract. and detain the fish near the boat. There are certainly 
some Italian words in it, although it is said that the men believe that the 
fish would dive into the water and be seen no more if it happened to hear 
a word of Italian. 

The broad-finned sword-fish is of a thinner and more elegant form than 
the preceding, and is also distinguished by an extremely broad back fin, 
and by very long sharp-pointed thoracie appendages, which are entirely 
wanting in the other. ‘The general color of the fish is of a silvery-bluish 
white, except in the back, head, tail, and fins, which in the living animal 
are of a deep blue, fading into brown in the dried specimens. ‘This fish is 
found in the Brazilian and East Indian seas, and also in the Northern seas, 
where and elsewhere it is a great enemy to whales, piercing them with its 
formidable weapon. A specimen of this fish occupies a very conspicuous 
situation in the British Museum in a distinct case, which also contains three 
specimens of detached swords. In the same room there is a specimen of 
the common sword-fish. | 

The captain of an Kast Indiaman sent to Sir Joseph Banks an account 
of an astonishing but not singular instance of the strength of an individual 
of this broad-finned species; the bottom of his ship was pierced through 
by its sword in such a manner that it was completely imbedded, or driven 
through almost to its base—the animal having been killed by the violence 
of the shock. It is a fortunate circumstance that the fish is generally 
either killed in this manner or else perishes from being unable to withdraw 
its weapon, for could it effect this object, the vessel must inevitably founder 
m consequence of the leak; and, indeed, instances are recorded in which 
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some vessels, probably old or of slight description, have been greatly endan- 
gered, or even lost, in consequence of having been struck by a sword-fish. 
In the present instance, the wood, with the sword imbedded in it, was sawed 
out, and is now in the British Museum, where it forms one of the detached 
swords just mentioned. | : 

Pliny mentions the power of the sword-fish to transfix vessels; and this 
was for a long time regarded as one of the exaggerated ‘statements which 
are so common in the works of the ancient naturalists. Dr. Shaw thinks 
that Pliny, not being acquainted with the distinction of species, must have 
attributed to the common sword-fish what is true only of this species; but 
Dr. Shaw must have been im error, as the operation seems to be as often 
performed by the common fish as by that with the broad fin—a fact which 
does not appear to have been ascertained when he wrote. Dr. Jerome V. 
C. Smith, in his Natural History of the Fishes of Massachusetts, 1833, 
describes the common sword-fish as frequent off that coast, contrary to the 
ordinary opinion, which restricts it to the Mediterranean, and to the Atlan- 
tic coasts of Africa and Europe. That he means the common and not the 
broad-finned species is however evident, as he gives a figure and a detailed 
description. He then proceeds to relate instances of transfixion performed 
by this fish such as Dr. Shaw would restrict to the broad-finned species. 
Dr. Smith seems to have seen specimens of the fish which he describes, but 
he mentions that his practical information is derived from Mr. Dagget, an 
aged person, who has pursued the business of a pilot for half a century. 
Upon the whole, it seems evident that his information, the substance of 
which we proceed to give, applies to the common sword-fish, although it is 
to be regretted that he could not acquire distinct information concerning 
the smaller sword-fish of which he had heard mariners speak, and which 
he at first supposed might be the makaira, but which in the end he con- 
cluded must be the young of the common fish. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that, although, on the authority of Dr. Smith and zs authorities, 
we are bound to consider the ensuing facts as applymg to the common 
species, the whole is equally true of the broad-finned one. ‘There is in 
fact little, if any, known difference in their habits. | 

Our author observes, that the fish “is evidently possessed of a highly 
irritable disposition, and therefore appears to be constantly involved in 
perilous and fearful difficulties. It is voracious, and yet without teeth ; 
and though it seems to be the knight-errant of the deep, by meddling with 
the affairs of others, in which it has no personal interest, it also appears, at 
other times, to be at open war with whatever moves in the liquid element. 
Whales of prodigious magnitude, though truly peaceably disposed, if 
by chance they get within the sphere of its vision, are butchered without 
mercy. Whenever the sword-fish fails of accomplishing the death of this 
great animal, it is oftener because the sword is not long enough to pene- 
trate through the thick sheet of blubber to the vitals than from any want 
of exertion on the part of the warlike assailant.’’ 

Notwithstanding this view of its character, it seems to us that the sword- 
fish aims its formidable thrusts at vessels, not so much from a disposition 
to attack everything that falls in its way, as under the impression that the 
said vessels are whales, or other great fish; and may not the fact, that 
vessels are rarely if ever so attacked in the Mediterranean, be in a great 
degree owing to this—that there are not in that sea any fish so large that 
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a sword-fish of ordinary penetration could mistake a ship for them. We 
are liable to great misapprehension in estimating the character of an animal 
without a careful reference to local circumstances. 

Dr. Smith mentions the sword imbedded in wood at the British Museum, 
and gives some additional instances, which we quote :— 

“On a calm sunny day during the last summer, as a pilot was leisurely 
rowing his little skiff over the glossy bosom of the gently swelling waves, 
he was suddenly roused from his seat by the plunge of a sword fish, 
thrusting his long spear more than three feet up through the bottom of his 
slender bark, when the pilot, with that presence of mind for which the 
whole fraternity are distinguished, broke it off on a level with the floor, by 
the butt of an oar, before the submarine assassin had time to withdraw his 
fearfully offensive weapon. 

‘* Within five or six years, a Boston ship, on a return from a long voyage, 
being overhauled for repairs, presented the stump of a sword-fish’s blade, 
the point of which was driven a considerable way into the hard oak. In 
repairing his Britannic Majesty’s ship Leopard, in 1725, on her return 
from the coast of Gumea, a sword of this fish was found to have gone 
through the sheathing one inch, next through a three-inch plank, and beyond 
that four inches and a half into the firm timber. It was the opinion of 
mechanics that it would require nine strokes of a hammer, weighing twenty 
five pounds, to drive an iron bolt of similar size and form to the same depth 
in the same hull; yet this was accomplished by a single thrust.” 

That the vessel came from the coast of Guinea is certainly one circum- 
stance in favor of the claim of the common fish to the credit of this feat. 

‘The Hon. Josiah Robbins,’ proceeds Dr. Smith, ‘‘ of Plymouth, Mass.. 
related to us the following extraordinary fact. On the return of the ship 
Fortune, of Plymouth, from a whaling voyage in the Pacific, some time in 
the year 1826 or 1827, he does not recollect which, the stump of a sword- 
blade was discovered on the outside of the hull, which, on examination, 
was found to have penetrated through the copper sheathing, an inch board 
sheathing, a three inch plank of hard wood, the solid white oak timber of 
the ship, twelve inches thick, through another two and a half inch hard 
‘oak ceiling plank, and lastly perforated the head of an oil cask, where it 
still remained immovably fixed, so that not a single drop of oil had 
escaped.” 

Dr. Smith says that the American ship carpenters do not view the cir- 
cumstance of finding points and portions of the swords in the hulls of vessels 
as a rare occurrence, particularly in those that come from South America. 
‘“‘ We have,”’ he continues, ‘‘ many specimens of the swords from various 
parts of the world, but only two possess the skeleton of the head, which 
renders them quite valuable to a cabinet. Seamen who bring them from 
foreign countries as curiosities, are very apt to ruin them in two ways; 
first, by sawing them off too far from the jaw, and secondly, by scraping 
the blades smooth with knives and glass by way of improving upon nature ; 
hence a majority of the specimens in museums are nearly ruined.” 
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“w° N giving a description of the whale, we must necessarily repeat much 
7 that has been written by others; but one who has seen them, in their 
Jes, native element, and has often met them in all their terrors, can at 
least strip his description of the exaggeration in which most writers have 
indulged. | | 

The whale may be properly divided into two genera: the bone whale and 
the sperm whale. I prefer this description to the scientific one usually 
given, as it will more definitely mark the difference of these animals than 
classic words, to which we attach little meaning.’ The bone whales are of 
several species, all agreeing in general habits and character, but each having 
some distinct characteristic. The first and most important is the black 
whale, or, as the Americans call him, the right whale. ‘This animal is 
usually about fifty-six feet in length, the largest may reach to sixty feet. 
Their color is black on the back, and white on the centre of the belly. 
Occasionally he is spotted with white. ‘The head of this creature is about 
one third of his whole length. ‘The eyes are placed on the sides of the head, 
near the body, and from its great size, it is consequently unable to see 
either directly forward or behind it, so that it may be approached very near, 
without being alarmed. But the most singular part of the animal is its 
mouth, and its adaptation for collecting the food upon which it lives. The 
upper jaw opens at least fifteen feet in length, and is provided with over 
five hundred laminze, or slabs of thin black bone, which are hairy on the 
inner side, and when seen without, have the appearance of a Venetian 
blind, placed perpendicularly. The under jaw is broad, and when closed 
receives the ends of this bone upon its soft gums. It is also provided with 
two immense lips, one on each side, which are large enough to close the 
whole mouth and cover the bone. Some idea of these lips may be formed, 
when we know that the longest bone is fourteen feet in length, and the 
largest lip will make three barrels of oil. The body is from forty to fifty 
feet in circumference, and has two fins just behind the head, in which 
whalemen, owing to the peculiar situation of the bones, trace a fanciful 
resemblance to the human hand and fingers. ‘The use of the fins appears 
to be to direct their course, and not to assist them in swimming. The body 
is thick for the greater part of its length, but it tapers near the end, and 
finishes in the tail, or as it is usually called, in flukes. These flukes are 
from twelve to fifteen feet in breadth, and in them is placed the animal’s 
means of offence and defence. With its flukes it strikes blows which may 
be heard at the distance of miles, and from their force, one would suppose 
that nothing could sustain them, but we find that, in their contests with 
each other, they seldom or never produce death. 

This whale feeds upon the animalcule of the ocean, more particularly 
upon a very minute species of the shrimp, by the whalemen called britt, 
which is found without the tropics, both in the northern and southern oceans. 
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This is obtained by swimming with its mouth partly opened, until a sufficient 
quantity is collected and retained by the hairy bone of the upper jaw, when 
the lips are closed, and by means of its tongue this small food is collected 
and swallowed. Its manner of feeding would remind you of the grazing of 
the ox—the same disproportion between the size of its food and the animal 
to be supported. But when we reflect upon the fact that the ocean is 
teeming with life, and remember the immense net-like mouth of the whale, 
we shall at once see that the end is not disproportioned to the means. 
Like the ox too, this animal feeds industriously for a few hours, and then 
either rises above the surface and sleeps, or exercises itself in awkward 
gambols. \ If playful it beats the water with its flukes, or sinks to the 
depths of the ocean, and ascends with such velocity that it throws its whole 
body out of the water. It can not remain long under the water at one time, 
but must ascend for respiration. Its usual time of breathing is once in 
fifteen minutes. It has two orifices on the top of the head which answer 
for nostrils, and when it throws out its breath it is detected by the spray or 
steam which it throws up; owing to this, it becomes the prey of the whale- 
men. ‘This animal is sought for its oil and bone. 

The other species of bone whale are the humpbacked whale, the finback, 
and a species called the sulphur-bottom. ‘The humpback is killed for 
his oil, but his bone is small and of no value; he differs from the black 
whale in having a large hump on the back, and in his fins which .are at 
least fifteen feet in length, with which he strikes severe blows, and will 
readily destroy a boat. ‘The finback whale is ninety’ feet in length, bemg 
much longer than either of the others; is distinguished from them: by 
throwing his spout much higher, and by having a fin on the top of his back, 
and never lifting his flukes out of the water. He is also much fleeter than 
the black or humpbacked whales. For while they usually move but three 
or four miles an hour, and when excited can only for a short time accelerate 
their motion to ten or twelve miles, and must then stop and rest, the finback 
can readily move at the rate of twenty miles an hour (at the least,). and 
will continue that rate for a length of time, that render all attempts to take 
him unavailing. The last and largest of the whale species, is the sulphur- 
bottom or razor-back whale. They have been met with at the estimated 
length of one hundred and thirty feet, they differ little in appearance from 
the finback, except that the back fin is nearer the tail, and their motion is 
much slower, seldom exceeding five miles an hour. They feed in the same 
manner as the black whale, and like them are killed for their oil. -All the 
species of bone whale are alike in their habits, being all timid and cowardly, 
trusting to flight when attacked, and never, if they can avoid it, defending 
themselves by injuring others. 

The bone whales have but one known enemy except man.. This is a fish 
called by whalemen.“ the killer,”’ about twenty feet.long, rather large in 
the body, and armed with strong teeth, which attacks. the bone whale for 
the sake of his tongue. He first fastens upon the blow-holes or nostrils of 
the whale until he is forced to open his mouth to breathe, which then 
entering, he fastens upon the tongue and devours it, thus killing this 
immense animal, which would appear from its. bulk to be safe from the 
attack of all minor creatures. 

The sperm whale differs from the bone whale in its feeding. The food 
of the sperm whale is a svecies of animated vegetable, called § squid, usually 
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found in deep water. As this substance has much consistency, the whale 
is provided with thirty-six large teeth on the under jaw, with which it rends 
its food from the rocks to which it is attached. The head of the sperm 
whale is square at the end, and seems unfit for rapid motion, but it 
is so hard that it is unaffected by collision with hard substances, and one 
means of offence with this animal is to strike with the head. Its head is 
not only one third the length of the body, but contains one third of the oily 
matter of the whole creature ; its upper jaw is frequently fourteen feet in 
thickness. Its upper surface of about six or eight feet in thickness (in a 
very large whale) is called junk, being formed of hard muscular fibres filled 
up with very fat oily matter. Beneath this is a cavity called the case, in 
which is contained a semi-liquid matter, which is spermaceti mixed witha 
little oil. This whale is not so timid as the bone whale, and has more 
means of offence. It can attack with its square head, its jaw, or its flukes, 
and either of them are usually fatal to its opponent. It is the monarch of 
the ocean, and perhaps the leviathan of Job. It is not usually dangerous 
or malicious, but when aroused and aware of its enemy, its ferocity is 
terrible ; it is not satisfied with beating him off, but pursues him to his 
destruction. He pursues the boat of the whalemen until he has dashed it in 
pieces ; but they who man it are too contemptible an enemy for this terror 
of the deep: when the apparent enemy is destroyed, the men are left to 
their fate, and are safely picked up by another boat. 

The sperm, like the bone whale, breathes air, but is capable of remaining 
longer under water. It is usually supposed that the sperm whale remains 
as long under the water as he does on the surface; and the largest have 
been known to be one hour and a quarter on the surface, breathing, and 
the same time below. ‘This whale has but one nostril or spout-hole, and in 
breathing blows the spray forward and low. He moves slowly through the 
water when not excited, but when attacked is capable of moving seven or 
eight miles an hour, and continuing at that rate for a great length of time. 
The male of the sperm whale is much larger than the female; the largest male 
whales having produced from one hundred and fifty to two hundred barrels 
of oil, while the largest female never yields more than forty barrels. Of 
the same genus as the sperm whale are the porpoise and black fish. Their 
habits are similar, and their oil of the same kind. All whales produce their 
young alive, one every year, and the young are suckled like the calf until 
they are capable of providing for their own sustenance. 

Having given a short account of the habits of whales, and the character 
of the different species, I shall now describe the manner of taking them and 
saving the oil. 

A whale-ship is usually fitted with three or four boats, according to her 
size. Hach boat is manned with six people—one mate, one harpooner, or 
boat-steerer, and four sailors. Besides the boats’ crews she has six or 
eight men to keep the ship when the boats are in pursuit of whales ; having 
in all from twenty-five to thirty-three men on board. Each boat is provided 
with a tub containing thirteen hundred and fifty feet of tow-line, which, 
when used, is made fast to two harpoons. She also has several lances, 
which are sharp weapons five feet in length and made fast to a pole, and 
used to dispatch the whale after the boat is made fast to him by the barb- 
harpoon. ‘There are also several minor articles attached to the boat, which 
conduce to the safety of the men in case of accident. The ship is also 
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provided with two or three large iron pots, capable of containing from one 
hundred and sixty to two hundred and twenty gallons each, for the purpose 
of boiling out the oil. Thus provided the ship takes her departure in 
search of the monsters of the deep. At this time commences the toil and 
excitement of the whalemen, which I shall now attempt to describe, using 
the language of the whalemen where it is intelligible to landsmen. 

The ship goes on her course with an officer at her mainmast head, and a 
sailor at her fore. All is industry on deck. When the look-out aloft cries, 
‘¢ There she blows,” instantly he is answered from the officer of the deck, 
with the shrill ery, ‘“‘ Where away?” He answers, giving the direction in 
which the fish is from the ship. Now, all is bustle, but all is order. The 
captain with his telescope, ascends the mast, and observes the spout, and 
directs the ship to steer for the expected prey. The mates and boat-steerers 
prepare their weapons for the conflict. ‘The men are all on the look-out to 
catch the first view of the whale from the deck. The old and seasoned 
whaleman looks forward to the strife with hope and excitement, and perhaps 
amuses himself by frightening the landsmen with the dangers they are about 
to encounter. At last comes the order, “‘ Haul aback the mainyard, lower 
away the boats.”? In breathless haste the orders are obeyed, the boats are 
gone, the ship lies like a log on the waters, and all is silence and expec- 
tation. ‘The boats speed toward their object, the old sailors recklessly 
indifferent to the danger, and highly excited with the hope of gain, and the 
pride of contest, the landsmen doubting, but usually firm, and too proud to 
yield when others will lead. 

Unaware of his danger, the leviathan of the deep lies idly on the water. 
His foe is upon him. All is silence and exertion; now comes the stern 
order to the harpooner, “Stand up—dart,” and the barbed iron is buried 
deep in his vitals. Then is heard the shout, ‘ Stern all,’’ (to escape the 
danger of the agonized exertions of the wounded monster), and the reckless 
exultation of the daring whalemen; then writhing with pain, he lashes the 
waters with his tail, and in the words of the Hebrew poet, ‘‘ he maketh the 
sea to boil likea pot ; one would think the deep to be hoary.” But this soon 
passes away, his strength is exhausted, and he lies trembling on the waters, 
or he seeks safety in flight. Now the boat by its tow-line is brought near 
to him, and the mate, with his lance, strikes him to the heart; he throws 
blood from his nostrils ; his breathing is choked; in his agony he lashes the 
water ; the ocean resounds with his bellowing; his strength can endure no 
more; he rolls a lifeless mass. on the waters, the prize and scorn of his 
puny. enemy. Yet in all this there is but little danger to the bold and 
experienced whaleman. He watches the motions of his timid foe, he avoids 
the agonized blows of his tail, and suffers him to exhaust his great strength 
in futile exertions. _ 8 tay 

When the whale is dead commences the labor of saving the oil. The 
animal is brought along side of the ship, and secured by a chain around 
the small part of the body where it joins the flukes. Large tackles, (or 
pulley-blocks with ropes rove through them), are made fast at the main- 
mast head, one end of the fall or rope is passed around the» windlass 
forward ; and to the lower block is attached a large hook. A hole is now 
cut in the blubber or outer coat of the whale, and the hook is placed in it ; 
the men at the windlass then heave up the hook, a strip of about four feet 
in width of the blubber is cut by the officers of the ship, and the fat or 
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blubber is peeled off as the bark is peeled froma tree. When a piece 
extending from the animal to the head of the mainmast is hove up, a new 
hole is cut, and another tackle is made fast below, and the part above is 
cut off and lowered into the hold. ‘The other tackle is hove up with another 
piece, rolling the whale over and over, until the whole of the blubber is 
taken into the ship. When everything valuable is secured, preparation is 
made to boil out the oil. Two men commence cutting the blubber into 
small oblong pieces. It is then passed to two others, who with large 
knives mince it thin, when it is placed in the large pots and heated until 
the oi] flows from it, and all the water is expelled. The oil is then bailed 
into a large copper vessel from which it runs through a strainer into a large 
pot, and is thence put into casks and rolled away to cool. The scraps or 
solid matter of the blubber are used for fuel, so that every part is useful; 
and if it were not for the scraps, no ship could carry wood enough to boil out 
its oil, When the oil is cooled it is sent below into casks in the hold, by 
means of leather hose, and is there done with until the ship arrives at 
home. ‘The description of a whale ship boiling at night, may amuse, and 
would convey no bad idea of the fancied infernal regions of former days. 
If the observer were placed near enough to see the general movements, 
and yet not so contiguous.as to let dull reality dispel the illusion of appear- 
ance, and could fancy the heaving ocean glaring in the fitful light to be liquid 
sulphur, he would have the material hell of our precise ancestors before 
him. The men feeding their huge fires, and now stirring them into fierce 
action, the bright blaze flaring wide over the ocean, and throwing in bold 
relief, visages blackened by smoke, unshorn and shaggy, their bright steel 
forks and pikes now flashing in the light, and now indistinct as the flicker- 
ing blaze fades away, and again seen as the master-demon throws boiling 
oil into the blaze, (to give light to his operations), the hasty movements of 
the men passing suddenly before the fires, and then lost in darkness, or 
their forms thrown at length before the blaze, in the moments of relaxation 
—a morbid fancy might easily make it an image of terror, or a lighter 
‘mood might laugh at the ridiculous pageant as it passed before him. 


THE NARWAL. 


AN MONG the cetacea that inhabit the Polar ocean, the narwal, if not 


so¢ey eral form resembles that of the porpoise; it has, however, no teeth, 
properly so called, but two tusks, or spears, implanted in the intermaxillary 
bone, but of which the right remains usually rudimentary and concealed 
during life. The left tusk, on the contrary, attains to from five to seven 
or eight, and sometimes ten feet in length, and projects from the snout in 
a right line with the body, tapering gradually to a point, with a spiral twist 
(rope-like) throughout its whole extent. In structure and growth, this 


tusk resembles that of the elephant, being hollow at its base, or root, and 
solid at its extremity. 


¢ the largest, is nevertheless one of the most remarkable. Its gen-. 
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The tusk or spear of the narwal constitutes a powerful weapon, which it 
is reported to use with terrible effect. It is, however, its only weapon, for 
it has neither the formidable teeth of the grampus nor of the cachalot. 
Crantz thus describes the narwal: ‘This species is commonly twenty feet 
long, and has a smooth black skin, sharp head, and little mouth. A round 
double-twisted horn runs straight out from the left side of the upper lip. 
It is commonly ten feet long, as thick as one’s arm, hollow inside, and 
composed of a white solid substance. It is probable he uses this horn to 
get at the sea grass, which is his proper food, and also to bore a hole in 
the ice with it, when he wants fresh air; possibly also as a weapon against 
his enemies. Another little horn, a span long, lies concealed in the right 
side of his nose, which probably is reserved for a fresh supply, if some 
accident should deprive him of the long one; and they say that as a ship 
was once sailing at sea, it felt a violent shock, as if it had struck upon a 
rock, and afterward one of these horns was found fastened init. Former! 
these horns, or tusks, were looked upon to be the horns of the fabulous 
land unicorn, and therefore they were valued as an inestimable curiosity, 
and sold excessively dear, till the Greenland fishery was set on foot, when 
they found them in the northern parts of Davis’ straits in greater plenty 
than anywhere ; yet for some time they carried on the cheat.” 

Captain Scoresby found the remains of cuttle fish in the stomachs of 
several which were opened by him, and similar remains were also found in 
the stomach of one driven ashore near Boston, Lincolnshire, England. 

In general form, the narwal resembles the porpoise, or grampus, but 
the head is small and blunt; the mouth is small, and not capable of much 
extension. ‘The under lip is wedge shaped. ‘The eyes are placed in a 
line with the opening of the mouth, at the distance of thirteen or fourteen 
inches from the snout, and of small size, bemg about an inch in diameter. 
The spiracle, or blow hole, is a single orifice of a semicircular form, on the 
top of the head directly over the eyes. ‘The fins, or flippers, are about 
fourteen or fifteen inches long, and from six to eight broad, their situation 
on the sides of the animal being at one-fifth of its length from the snout. 
The breadth of the tail is from fifteen to twenty inches. There is no dor- 
sal fin, but a sharp ridge runs down the centre of the back, the edge of 
which is generally found to be rough and worn, as if by rubbing against 
the ice. Crantz describes the narwal as being black; it is only in young 
specimens that this color can be said to prevail; at an early age the nar- 
wal is blackish-gray on the back, with numerous darker spots and markings 
running into each other, forming a general dusky-black surface. ‘The sides 
are almost white, with dusky and more open markings; the under surface 
is white. In adult specimens, the ground color of the back is yellowish- 
white, with markings varying from dark gray to dusky-black, and of a 
roundish or oval figure, with interspaces of white or yellowish-white between 
them. ‘The skin resembles that of the common Greenland whale, (baleena 
mysticetus,) but is thmner. The female narwal produces a single young 
one at a birth, which she nourishes with milk for several months; the teats 
are situated near the origin of the tail. | 

The narwal is gregarious, associating in troops of from six or eight to 
twenty or more; and numbers are often seen clustered together, both in 
the open sea and in bays and inlets free from the ice, forming a compact 
phalanx, moving gently and slowly along. Under such circumstances the 
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independent movements of each individual are necessarily embarrassed, so 
that a considerable slaughter may be easily effected among them. When 
attacked at such a time, the hind ranks, instead of turning against their 
assailants, press upon those before, sliding their long weapons over the 
glossy backs of their leaders, and all becomes disorder and confusion. Op- 
portunities of this kind are welcome to the Greenlanders, to whom the 
narwal is an important animal. 

The origin of the word narwhale, narwhal, or narwal, is said to be from 
the Teutonic nar, or ner, which signifies a beak or projecting snout; and 
wal, wale, or whale, an indiscriminate word, in the same great family of 
languages, for any of the cetacea. 


NEW ZEALAND, 


Yo EW ZEALAND, filling a large space in the south Pacific, extending 

Wii from 34° to 47° south latitude, and from 167° to 179° east longi- 
‘\ la) tude, was discovered by Tasman, a Dutch navigator, in 1642. 
The vast southern Pacific was then an almost unexplored region, and though 
nearly two centuries had elapsed since EKuropean navigators discovered the 
passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, the mine of enterprise which 
was then opened still continued to attract their chief attention, and to 
satisfy their maritime ardor. The reputed existence of a fifth continent, 
placed in the southern hemisphere, and vague rumors of its supposed rich 
productions, inflamed the imaginations of geographers, and proved a whole- 
some stimulus to the progress of discovery. ‘Tasman was despatched by 
Anthony Van Diemen, governor of the Dutch East Indies, and sailed on 
the 14th of August, 1642, from the Port of Batavia, in company with 
another vessel under his command. He first discovered the island now 
known as Van Diemen’s Land; and pursuing his voyage towards the east, 
again saw land on the 13th of September, and following the line of coast 
anchored next day within a large bay. Here for the first time he had an 
opportunity of seeing the natives, who came out in two canoes, and hailed 
the strangers in a strong rough voice, but they did not approach very near 
to the ship. On the following day, a canoe with thirteen men came within 
a stone’s throw, but no temptations could induce them to come on board the 
ship. ‘Tasman describes them as of the common stature and strong-boned ; 
their complexion between brown and yellow, and their black hair tied up in 
the Javanese fashion, on the crown of the head, with the addition of a large 
feather stuck therem. Seven other canoes in the meantime put off from the 
shore, and ‘Tasman, doubtful of their intentions, hoisted out one of his boats, 
which being manned by a quartermaster and six seaman, was on its way to 
the other ship to put her commander on his guard, when the canoes ran 
violently in upon the boat and nearly upset it, at the same time making a 
. desperate attack upon the boat’s crew. ‘Three of the men were killed and 
one mortally wounded. ‘The savages then hastily retreated, carrying with 
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them one of the dead bodies. Tasman immediately weighed anchor, and 
gave the place the name of the Bay of Murderers. Thus inauspiciously did 
the first interview of the New-Zealanders with Europeans terminate. 
Tasman had not been able to bring his guns to bear upon the retreating 
islanders, and the savages could not as yet appreciate the hostile power 
which they had aroused. When the ship had got under sail, twenty-two 
canoes followed her, and advancing within range of the guns, were fired 
upon, and one man being Killed, and the shot striking the canoes, they 
turned toward the shore. The man who was killed bore a white flag in his 
hand. ‘Tasman’s course precluded him from ascertaining that what he took 
for a large bay was the strait separating the northern from the southern 
island, which unitedly are known under the name of New Zealand. He 
therefore naturally looked upon the other island as a continuation of the 
same land, and that in fact he was upon the shores of the new continent, 
believed to exist in this part of the southern ocean. “It is,’’ he 
says, “‘a very fine country, and we hope it is a part of the unknown south 
continent.”’ One of his countrymen had made a similar mistake about a 
quarter of a century before, having come in sight of land which he con- 
ceived to be part of a continent, and to which he gave the name of Staten 
land, or State’s land. Just at this time, or a few months afterward, the 
supposed continent was discovered to be an island of no great extent; but 
Tasman believed that he had also fallen in with a portion of Staten land or 
the southern continent. When it was ascertained that the country called 
Staten land was only an island, Tasman’s discovery received the name of 
New Zealand. On the 4th of January he passed the north-western 
extremity of New Zealand, which he named Cape Maria Van Dieman, in 
honor of a lady to whom it is said he was attached, the daughter of the 
governor under whose auspices the expedition was projected. 

It was about a century after Tasman’s voyage, before New Zealand was 
again visited by Europeans; but on the 6th of October, 1769, Captain 
Cook, then making his first voyage of circumnavigation in the Endeavor, 
came in sight of the island. 

Captain Cook approached New Zealand from the west, on his passage 
from the Society islands, while Tasman had reached it from the east. The 
general opinion on board the Endeavor was that they also had found the 
‘¢Terra Australis Incognita.”” On the 8th Cook anchored, and soon after 
went on shore accompanied by Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) Banks and 
Dr. Solander, and were unhappily attacked by the natives, on whom they 
were compelled to fire in self-defence. An attempt at friendly intercourse 
was made the day following, but though aided by the persuasions of a native 
of Otaheite on board the Endeavor, it proved unsuccessful. The Endeavor 
did not leave this part of the coast without an unfortunate collision with 
the natives, who fought in the most obstinate manner against an unequai 
force, the contest ending in four of the savages being killed. Two youths, 
one aged 19, and the other 11, were taken on board the ship, where they 
expected instant death, but being kindly treated, soon recovered their 
spirits. Being unable to procure provisions at this place, to which Cook 
gave the name of Poverty Bay, the anchor was weighed, and the Endeavor, 
pursuing the line of coast, came to the supposed bay in which Tasman had 
anchored, and which Cook found to be a strait separating the islands: in 
the maps it bears the name of Cook’s straits. 
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The next epoch in the intercourse with New Zealand, arose out of the 
proximity of the English settlements in New South Wales, founded at 
the close of the last century, the distance from them being about 1,200 
miles; while New Zealand is not more than two or three days’ sail from 
Norfolk island, where a settlement was commenced in 1793. The natives 
of New Zealand have frequently visited Sydney, Port Jackson, and other 
Australian ports. At a somewhat later period, the ships engaged in the 
South sea whale fishery, began to frequent New Zealand; and the govern- 
ment at New South Wales availed themselves of this medium to send 
presents of cattle, grain, and such other articles as were calculated to 
promote the social improvement of the natives. 

A third stage in the intercourse of New Zealand with civilized nations is 
marked by the arrival of Christian missionaries in 1814, after they had 
remained several years in New South Wales. The Church Missionary 
Society commenced this work, in which other societies were engaged, and 
their operations during the last twenty-five years, have had some important 
influence on the New Zealand character. The island has also become an 
active scene of commercial enterprise, and as the Australian colonies 
increase in wealth and population, New Zealand will be brought into still 
closer connexion with the habits and wants of civilization. 


ake 
THE DODO. 


i @ HE engraving represents a bird, of the existence of whose species 
i~ a little more than two centuries ago there appears to be no doubt, 

sy but which is now supposed to be entirely extinct. It must be obvious 
that such a fact offers some of the most interesting and important consid- 
erations; and the subject, therefore, has claimed the particular attention 
of: several distinguished naturalists. 

In Herbert’s Travels, published in 1634, is a description of this bird, 
which is very quaint and curious :— | 

“The Dodo comes first to our description, here, and in Daygarrois ; 
(and no where else, that ever I could see or heare of, is generated the 
Dodo.) (A Portuguize name it is and has reference to her simplenes,) a 
bird which for shape and rareness might be called a Phenix (wer’t in 
Arabia ;) her body is round and extreame fat, her slow place begets that 
corpulencie; few of them weigh lesse than fifty pound: better to the eye 
than the stomack: greasie appetites might perhaps commend them, but to 
the indifferently curious nourishment, but prove offensive. Let’s take her 
picture: her visage darts forth melancholy, as sensible of nature’s injurie 
in framing so great and massie a body to be directed by such small and 
complementall wings, as are unable to hoise her from the ground, serving 
only to prove her a bird; which otherwise might be doubted of: her head 
is variously drest, the one halfe hooded with downy blackish feathers; the 
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other, perfectly naked; of a whitish hue, as if a transparent lawne had 
covered it: her bill is very howked and bends downwards, the thrill or 
breathing place is in the midst of it; from which part to the end, the 
colour is a light greene mixed with a pale yellow; her eyes be round and 
small, and bright as diamonds; her cloathing is of finest downe, such 
as you see in goslins: her trayne is (like a China beard) of three or four 
short feathers; her legs thick, and black, and strong: her tallons or 
pounces sharp, her stomack fiery hot, so as stones and iron are easily 
digested in it; in that and shape, not a little resembling the Africk Oestri- 
ches: but so much, as for their more certain differance I dare to give thee 
(with two others) her representation.” ; 

In this description there are several details that are no doubt inaccurate ; 
such as the iron-digesting stomach; but the more important particulars 
agree with other evidence. 

In a paper “ on the natural affinities that connect the orders and families 
of birds,” published in the Transactions of the Linnean Society, the follow- 
ag observations occur on the Dodo: — 

“‘ Considerable doubts have arisen as to the present existence of the 
Linnean Didus (Dodo;) and they have been increased by the consideration 
of the numberless opportunities that have lately occurred of ascertaining the 
existence of these birds in those situations, the Isles of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, where they were originally alleged to have been found. That 
they once existed I believe cannot be questioned. Besides the descriptions 
given by voyagers of undoubted authority, the relics of a specimen pre- 
served in the public repository of this country bear decisive record of the 
fact. The most probable supposition that we can form on this subject is, 
that the race has become extinct in the before-mentioned islands, in conse- 
quence of the value of the bird as an article of food to the earlier settlers, 
and its incapability of escaping from pursuit.”’ 


[HE HORNED PHEASANTS OF INDIA. 


» HEASANTS form one of the most interesting groups of the feathered 
vp race, whatever be the point of view in which we contemplate them. 
ss Their beauty of form and the splendor of their hues have attracted 
universal admiration.” Many dazzle by the metallic lustre of their plumage, 
which gleams with green, and blue, and gold. Such, for example, is the 
case with that gorgeous bird the Impeyan pheasant of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, which it has several times been attempted to bring alive into this coun- 
try, but hitherto without success. Others, as the golden pheasant of China, 
delight us with the richness and multiplicity of their tints, which contrast 
admirably with each other. The common pheasant, now naturalized over 
the greater portion of Europe, is exceedingly beautiful, but it is far surpassed 
by many of its congeners, of which we may mention that elegant Chinese 
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species, the Phasianus Reeresit. It is to be observed, however, that this 
beauty of plumage is confined to the males: the females are universally 
attired in a sober dress of brown, often, indeed, exquisitely penciled with spots 
and zigzag lines, but totally destitute of the brilliant hues which glisten in 
their mates. Independently, however, of the beauty of the pheasant tribe, 
there is another point of interest which cannot be overlooked—we allude to 
their value as it respects the table. The flesh of all the gallinaceous birds 
affords to man a wholesome and nutritious food, and that of the pheasants 
is deservedly in high estimation. 

The pheasants are all natives of Asia. The common pheasant was orig- 
— inally brought from: the river Phasis by the Greeks in some of their earlier 
expeditions; that of the Argonauts under Jason has the popular credit of 
having introduced it. However this may be, the name given to the bird 
by the Greeks, of which all our modern European names for it are merely 
corruptions, points to the banks of the Phasis as the place from which it 
was derived; and to the present day the pheasants of Mingrelia (the 
Colchis of the ancients) are celebrated for their beauty and size. Hxtreme 
brilliancy of plumage is in general the characteristic of birds dwelling in 
torrid regions beneath a glowing sky; such is not the case as it regards the 
most gorgeous and beautiful of the pheasant tribe. On the contrary, the high 
mountains of the Himalaya, bordering upon the limits of perpetual snow, are 
tenanted by the most splendid of this family. The Impeyan pheasant is an 
example in point: adapted for regions where the temperature is at the most 
only moderate, and often at a low degree, this noble bird soon dies when 
taken from its alpine home into the burning lowlands of India; and hence 
arises one of the difficulties in the way of our obtaining living specimens 
here. But besides the Impeyan pheasant, the Himalaya chain of moun- 
tains presents us with a group or genus of this family, containing a very 
limited number of species remarkable both for their great beauty and their 
characters, which indicate an affinity to the turkeys, between which 
group and that of the genuine pheasants, they constitute an intermediate 
link. The genus to which we allude is that termed Zragopan (Cuvier), of 
which three species only are known. ‘They are easily distinguishable from 
all the rest by the presence of large throat-wattles, or naked carunculated 
flaps of skin, (resembling those of the turkey, ) which extend from the naked 
cheeks, spread: over the throat, and proceed down each side of the neck, 
while from behind each eye rises a soft fleshy horn. The whole of these 
appendages are capable of being contracted and dilated at pleasure, or at 
least in accordance with the emotions of anger, fear, &c., as we sce in the 
male turkey: the tints of the horns and wattlesare rich purple, mingled 
with scarlet, and are most probably changeable from one hue to another. 
The tail is broad and rounded, and the plumage is dotted with round spots 
of white on a brown or red ground, the effect of which is very pleasing. 
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THE MOCKING-BIRD, 


by the whole feathered songsters of America or perhaps any 


VV 
Wi other country, is peculiar to the New World; and inhabits a 
very considerable extent of both North and South America, having been 
traced from the States of New England to Brazil, and also among many 
of the adjacent islands. ‘They are, however, much more numerous in those 
States south than those north of the river Delaware; being generally 
migratory in the latter, and resident (at least many of them) in the former. 
A warm climate, and low country not far from the sea, seems most conge- 


nial to their nature; the species are accordingly found to be less numerous 


to the west than east of the great Alleghany range, in the same parallels — 


of latitude. In these regions the berries of the red cedar, myrtle, holly, 
many species of smilax, together with gum berries, gall berries, and a 

rofuse variety of others, abound, and furnish them with a perpetual feast. 
Winged insects also, of which they are very fond and very expert in 
catching, are there plentiful even in the winter season. 

The precise time at which the mocking-bird begins to build his nest 
varies according to the latitude in which he resides, from the beginning of 
April to the middle of May. ‘There are particular situations to which he 
gives the preference. A solitary thorn-bush, an almost impenetrable 
thicket, an orange-tree, cedar or holly-bush, are favorite spots, and fre- 
quently selected. It is no great objection to the bird that a farm or man- 
sion-house happens to be near; always ready to defend, but never over- 
anxious to conceal, his nest, he very often builds within a small distance 
of the house, and not unfrequently in a pear or apple-tree, rarely at a 
greater height than six or seven feet from the ground. ‘The nest varies a 
little according to the conveniency of collecting suitable materials. Gene- 
rally it is composed of, first, a quantity of dry twigs and sticks, then with- 
ered tops of weeds of the preceding year, intermixed with fine straw, hay, 
pieces of wool and tow; and, lastly, a thick layer of fine fibrous roots, of 
a light brown color, lines the whole. ‘The female sits fourteen days, and 
generally produces two broods in the season, unless robbed of her eggs, in 
which case she will even build and lay the third time. She is, however, 
very jealous of her nest, and very apt to forsake it if much disturbed. 

During the period of incubation, neither cat, dog, animal nor man can 
approach the nest without being attacked. ‘The cats, in particular, are 
persecuted whenever they make their appearance, till obliged to retreat. 
But his whole vengeance is more particularly directed against that mortal 
enemy of his eggs and young, the black snake. Whenever the insidious 
approaches of this reptile are discovered, the male darts upon it with the 
rapidity of an arfow, dexterously eluding its bite and striking it violently 
and incessantly about the head, where it is very vulnerable. 'The snake 
soon becomes sensible of its danger, and seeks to escape; but the intrepid 
defender of his young redoubles his exertions, and, unless his antagonist be 
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of great magnitude, often succeeds in destroying him. All his pretended 
powers of fascination avail nothing against the vengeance of this noble 
bird. As the snake’s strength begins to flag, the mocking-bird seizes and 
lifts it up partly from the ground, beating it with its wings, and when the 
business is completed, he returns to the nest of his young, mounts the 
summit of the bush, and pours forth a torrent of song in token of victory. 

The mocking-bird is nine inches and a half long and thirteen across 
when its wings are spread. Some individuals are, however, larger and 
some smaller, those of the first hatch being uniformly the largest. The 
upper parts of the head, neck, and back are a dark brownish ash, and when 
new moulted, a fine light gray; the wings and tail are nearly black, the 
first and second rows of coverts tipped with white; the primary, in some 
males, are wholly white, in others tinged with brown. ‘The first three pri- 
maries are white from their roots as far as their coverts; the white on the next 
six extends from an inch to one and three-fourths farther down, descend- 
ing equally on each side the feather; the tail is cuneiform; the two exte- 
rior feathers wholly white, the rest, except the middle ones, tipped with 
white; the chin is white; sides of the neck, breast, belly, and vent, a 
brownish white, much purer in wild birds than in those that have been 
domesticated ; iris of the eye, yellowish cream colored, inclining to golden ; 
bill black; the base of the lower mandible whitish ; legs and feet black 
and strong. ‘The female much resembles the male, and is only distinguish- 
able by the white of her wings being less pure and broad, and her black 
feathers having a more rusty hue. 

It will be seen from this description, that though the plumage of the 
mocking-bird is none of the homeliest, it has nothing gaudy or brilliant in 
it; and, had he nothing else to recommend him, would scarcely entitle him 
to notice. But his figure is well proportioned and even handsome. The 
ease, elegance, and rapidity of his movements, the animation of his eye, 
and the intelligence he displays in listening and laying up lessons, from 
almost every species of the feathered creation within his hearing, are really 
surprising, and mark the peculiarity of his genius. ‘T'o these qualities may 
be added that of a voice full, strong, and musical, and capable of almost 
every modulation, from the clear, mellow tones of the wood-thrush to the 
savage scream of the bald eagle. In measure and accent he faithfully fol- 
lows his originals ; in force and sweetness of expression he greatly improves 
upon them. In his native groves, mounted on the top of a tall bush or 
half-grown tree, in the dawn of the morning, while the woods are already 
vocal with a multitude of warblers, his admirable song rises preéminent 
over every competitor. The ear can listen to his music alone, to which that 
of all the others seems a mere accompaniment. Neither is his strain alto- 
gether imitative. His own native notes are bold and full, and varied 
seemingly beyond all limits. They consist of short expressions of two, 
three, or, at the most, five or six syllables, generally interspersed with imi- 
tations, and all of them uttered with great emphasis and rapidity, and con 
tinued with undiminished ardor for half an hour or an hour at a time. 
His expanded wings and tail, glistening with white, and the buoyant gaiety 
of his action, arresting the eye as his song most irresistibly does the ear, he 
sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstacy, and mounts and descends as his 
_ song swells or dies away. While thus exerting himself, a bystander, desti- 
tute of sight, would suppose that the whole feathered tribes had assembled 
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together on a trial of skill, each striving to produce his utmost effect. He 
often deceives the sportsman, and sends him in search of birds that are not, 
perhaps, within miles of him, but whose notes he exactly imitates: even 
birds themselves are frequently imposed upon by this admirable mimic, and 
are decoyed by the fancied calls of their mates, or dive with precipitation 
into the depth of thickets at the scream of what they suppose to be the 
sparrow-hawk. : 

The mocking-bird loses little of the power and energy of his song by 
confinement. In his domesticated state, when he commences his career 
of song, it is impossible to stand by uninterested. He whistles for the 
dog; Cesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet his master. He 
squeaks like a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries about with hanging wings 
and bristled feathers, chuckling to protect its injured brood. The barking 
of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creaking of a passing wheelbarrow, 
follow with great truth and rapidity. He repeats the tune taught him by 
his master, though of considerable length, fully and faithfully ; he runs 
over the quaverings of the canary, and the clear whistlings of the Virginia 
nightingale, or red-bird, with such superior execution and effect that the 


- mortified songsters feel their own inferiority, and become altogether silent, 
while he seems to triumph in their defeat by redoubling his exertions. 


This excessive foniness for variety, however, in the opinion of some, 


‘Injures his song. His elevated imitations of the brown thrush are fre- 


quently interrupted by the crowing of cocks; and the warblings of the 
blue-bird, which he exquisitely manages, are mingled with the screaming 
of swallows or the cackling of hens. Amidst the simple melody of the robin 
one is suddenly surprised by the shrill reiterations of the whippoorwill, 
while the notes of the kildeer, blue-jay, martin, baltimore, and twenty 
others, succeed, with such imposing reality, that the auditors look round 
for the originals, and with astonishment discover that the sole performer in 
this singular concert is the admirable bird now before us. During this 
exhibition of his powers, he spreads his wings, expands his tail, and throws 
himself around the cage in all the ecstacy of enthusiasm, seeming not only 
to sing but to dance, keeping time to the measure of his own music. Both 
in his native and domesticated state, during the stillness of the night, as 
soon as the moon rises, he begins his delightful solo, making the whole 
neighborhood resound with his inimitable medley. 

The mocking-bird is frequently taken in trap-cages, and, by proper 
management, may be made sufficiently tame to sing. ‘The usual price of a 
singing-bird is from seven to fifteen, and even twenty dollars. Fifty dollars 
have been paid for a remarkably fine singer; and in one instance a hundred 
dollars were refused for a still more extraordinary one. Attempts have. 
been made to induce these charming birds to pair, and rear their young in 


| a state of confinement, and the result has been such as to prove it, by 
| proper management, perfectly practicable. 
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THE PASSENGER PIGEON, 


@) HIS remarkable bird inhabits a wide and extensive region of North 
America, spreading over the whole of Canada, and extending to the 

Jes, Gulf of Mexico southward, while the Stony Mountains appear to limit 
its westward range. In the United States it occasionally visits and breeds 
in almost every quarter. 

The passenger-pigeon is sixteen inches long, and twenty-four in extent, 
and it is in this circumstance of size, and that of plumage, that we are 
chiefly to look for the distinguishing external difference between this and 
other species of the pigeon. A light slate color predominates in the head 
and upper part of the neck, and a darker slate in the back, wings, and 
rump coverts. ‘The throat, breast, and sides, as far as the thighs, are of 
a reddish hazel; the lower part of the breast and the thighs, fade into a 
brownish red; and the belly and the vent are white. ‘The lower part of 
the neck and sides are of a resplendent gold, green, and purplish crimson, 
the latter most predominant. ‘The tail is long, and all the feathers taper 
towards the point; the two middle ones are plain, deep black; the other 
five on each side hoary white, lightest at the tips, and deepening into bluish 
near the basis. The bastard wing is black; the legs and feet are lake 
seamed with white. ‘The female is about half an inch shorter than the 
male, and an inch less in extent; she resembles the male generally in color, 
but less vivid and more tinged with brown. 

The most remarkable characteristic of these birds is their associating | 
together, both in their migrations and during the period of incubation, in 
such prodigious numbers as almost to surpass belief, and which has no par- 
allel among any other feathered tribes on the face of the earth with which 
naturalists are acquainted. 

These migrations appear to be undertaken rather in quest of food than 
merely to avoid the cold of the climate. The passenger pigeons are found 
- lingering in the northern regions about Hudson’s Bay so late as December ; 
and their appearance is casual and irregular. As the beech-nut constitutes — 
the chief food of this wild pigeon, in seasons when it is particularly abund- — 
ant, corresponding multitudes of pigeons may be confidently expected. It 


sometimes happens that when they have consumed the whole produce of — | 
the beech-trees in one extensive district, they discover another at the dis- 


tance of perhaps sixty or eighty miles, to which they regularly repair every 
morning, and return as regularly in the course of the day, or in the eve- | 
ning, to their place of general rendezvous, or, as it is usually called, the — 
roosting-place. ‘These roosting-places are always in the woods, and some- — 


times occupy a large extent of forest. When they have frequented one of | 


these places for some time, the appearance it exhibits is surprising. The ~ 
ground is covered to the depth of several inches, with their dung—all the 
tender grass and underwood destroyed—the surface strewed with large 
limbs of trees, broken down by the weight of the birds clustering one above 
another—and the trees themselves for thousands of acres, killed as com- 
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pletely as if girdled with an axe. The marks of this desolation remain for 
many years on the spot; and numerous places could be pointed out where 
for several years after, scarce a single vegetable made its appearance. 
When their roosting places are first discovered, the inhabitants from consid- 
erable distances visit them in the night with guns, long poles, clubs, pots 
of sulphur, and various other instruments of destruction, and in a few hours 
fill many sacks and load their horses with them. 

The breeding-place differs from the roosting-place in its greater extent. 
In the western countries these are generally in beech-woods, and often 
extend in nearly a straight line, across the country, for a very great way. 
One is mentioned in the State of Kentucky which stretched through the 
woods in nearly a north and south direction, was several miles in breadth, 
and said to be nearly forty in length. In this tract almost every tree was 
furnished with nests wherever the branches could accommodate them, a 
single tree frequently containmg more than a hundred. At this place the 
pigeons made their first appearance about the tenth of April and left it 
altogether, with their young, before the 25th of May. 

The nest of the wild pigeon is formed of a few dried, slender twigs, care- 
lessly put together, and with so little concavity, that the young, when only 
half grown, can be easily seen from below. All accounts agree in stating 
that each nest contains only one young squab; but it is asserted that the 
pigeon breeds three or four times in the course of the same season. The 
young are so exceedingly fat, that the Indians, and many of the whites, 
are accustomed to melt down the fat for domestic purposes as a substitute 
for butter and lard. 3 

As soon as the young are fully grown, and before they leave their nests, 
numerous parties of the inhabitants of the neighboring country often come 
with wagons, axes, beds, cooking utensils, many of them accompanied by 
the greater part of their families, and encamp for several days in these 
immense nurseries. It is said that the noise in the wood is so great as to 
terrify the horses; and when a person speaks he finds it difficult to make 
himself heard without bawling m the ears of those whom he addresses. 
The ground is strewed with broken branches, eggs, and young squab 
pigeons which have been precipitated from above, and on which herds of 
hogs fatten themselves. Great numbers of hawks, buzzards, and sometimes 
the bald eagle himself, hover about and seize the old or the young from the 
nests amidst the rising multitudes, and with the most daring effrontery. 
From twenty feet upwards to the tops of the trees the view through the 
woods presents a perpetual tumult of crowding and fluttering multitudes of 
pigeons. The noise of their wings is mingled with the frequent crash of 
falling timber; for the axe-men cut down those trees which seem to be most 
crowded with nests, and contrive to fell them in such a manner that in the 
descent they may bring down several others. The falling of one large 
tree sometimes produces 200 squabs little inferior in size to the old ones, 
and almost one mass of fat. 

From the account given of the flight of vast flocks of the passenger- 
pigeon, it would appear as if they were hardly exceeded in extent or num- 
ber by those of the locusts in the East. Mr. Wilson, the ornithologist, 
mentions some of these flights that he himself saw. On one occasion he 
was on his way to Frankfort, in Kentucky, where, about one o’clock, he 
saw a flock of pigeons, more immense in its numbers than any he had ever 
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witnessed, which flew in a compact body of several strata deep, at a height 
beyond gun-shot, with great rapidity and steadiness. The breadth of this 
vast possession extended from right to left so far as the eye could reach, 
and seemed greatly crowded in all its parts. Curious to determine how 
long this appearance would continue, Mr. Wilson took out his watch to 
note the time, and sat down to observe them. He waited more than an 
hour, but perceiving that this prodigious procession seemed rather to in- 
crease than diminish in numbers and rapidity, and beimg anxious to reach 
his destination before night, he went on. When he reached Frankfort, 
about four hours after he first saw the flock, the living torrent over his 
head seemed as numerous and extensive as ever. On a subsequent occa- 
sion Mr. Wilson reverts to this flock, and makes the following curious cal- 
culation. If we suppose the column to have been one mile in breadth, 
(and he believes it to have been much more,) and that it moved at the rate 
of one mile in a minute; four hours, the time it continued passing, would 
make the whole length 240 miles. Again, supposing that each square 
yard of this moving body comprehended three pigeons, the square yards 
in the whole space multiplied by three, would give 2,250,272,000 pigeons ! 

In the Atlantic States, though they never appear in such unparalleled 
multitudes, they are sometimes very numerous, and great havoc is made 
among them with the gun, the clap net, and various other implements of 
destruction. As soon as it is ascertained in a town that the pigeons are 
flymg numerously in the neighborhood, the gunners rise en masse; the 
clap nets are spread out in suitable situations, and some live pigeons being 
made to flutter on a stick as birds just alighted, numbers of the passing 
flock are induced to descend and feed on the corn, buckwheat, &c., which 
they find strewed about; and, while thus engaged, the pulling of a cord 
covers them with the net—sometimes ten, twenty, or thirty dozen are taken 
at one sweep. Meantime the air is darkened with large bodies of them 
moving in various directions; the woods also swarm with them in search 
of acorns; and the thundering of the musketry is perpetual on all sides 
from morning till night. Wagon loads of them are poured into the mar- 
ket, where they sell from fifty to twenty-five, and even twelve cents per 
dozen; and pigeons are universally found at breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
until the very name becomes sickening. When they have been kept alive 
and fed for some time on corn and buckwheat, their flesh acquires great 
superiority ; but in their common state they are far inferior to the full 
grown young ones or squabs. | 


THE WILD TURKEY. 


“WY @ ROM the north-western territory of the United States to the isthmus 
{> of Panama constitutes the native country of the wild turkey ; south 
é of the isthmus itis not to be found. Jn Canada, and the now densely 
peopled parts of the United States, this bird was formerly very abundant ; 
but the progress. and aggressions of man have compelled them to seek 
refuge in the remote interior. It is not probable that the range of the wild 
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turkey extends to or beyond the Rocky Mountains. The Mandan Indians, 
who a few years ago visited the city of Washington, considered it one of . 
the greatest curiosities they had seen, and prepared a skin of one to carry 
home for exhibition. 

It is not necessary to be particular in describing the appearance of a 
bird so well known in its tame state. The difference consists chiefly in the 
superior size and beauty of plumage in the wild turkey ; for, under the 
care of man, this bird has greatly degenerated, not only in Europe and Asia, 
but in its native country. When full grown, the male wild turkey is 
nearly four feet in length and nearly five in extent, from wing to wing, 
and presents, in its plumage, a rich assortment of colors, brown predominating, 
which might be vainly sought in the domesticated bird. Altogether, his 
appearance is such as, with other considerations, disposed Dr. Franklin to 
regret that he, rather than the bald eagle, had not been selected as the 
national emblem of the United States. But since the choleric temper and 
the vanity of the tame turkey have become proverbial in various languages, 
the authors of ‘‘ American Ornithology”’ are well pleased that its effigy was 
not placed on the North American escutcheon. | 

The wild turkeys do not confine themselves to any particular food; they 
eat maize, all sorts of berries, fruits, grasses, beetles; and even tadpoles, 
young frogs, and lizards are occasionally found in their crops; but where 
the pecan nut is plenty, they prefer that fruit to any other nourishment. 
Their more general predilection, however, is for the acorn, on which they 
rapidly fatten. When an unusually profuse crop of acorns is produced in 
a particular section of country, great numbers of turkeys are enticed from 
their ordinary haunts in the surrounding districts. About the beginning of 
October, while the mast still remains on the trees, they assemble in flocks 
and direct their course to the rich bottom lands. At this season they are 
observed in great numbers on the Ohio and Mississippi. ‘The time of this 
irruption is known to the Indians by the name of the Turkey month. 

The males, usually termed goddlers, associate in parties numbering from 
ten to one hundred, and seek their food apart from the females; whilst the 
latter either move about singly with their young, then nearly two-thirds 
grown, or—in company with other females and their families—form troops, 
sometimes consisting of seventy or eighty individuals. They are all intent 
on avoiding the old males, who, whenever opportunity offers, attack and 
destroy the young, by repeated blows on the skull. All parties, however, 
travel in the same direction, and on foot, unless they are compelled to seek 
their individual safety by flying from the dog of the hunter, or their progress 
is impeded by a large river. When about to cross a river, they select the 
highest eminences, that their flight may be the more certain; and here they 
sometimes remain for a day or more, as if for the purpose of consulta- 
tion, or to be duly prepared for so hazardous a voyage. During this time 
the males gobble obstreperously, and strut with extraordinary importance, 
as if they would animate their companions, and inspire them with hardi - 
hood. The females and young also assume much of the pompous air of 
the males, the former spreading their tails and moving silently around. At 
length the assembled multitude mount to the tops of the highest trees, 
whence, at a signal note from a leader, the whole together wing their way 
towards the opposite shore. Immediately after these birds have succeeded 
In crossing a river, they for some time ramble about without any apparent 
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unanimity of purpose, and a great many are destroyed by the hunters, 
though they are then least valuable. 

When the turkeys have arrived in their land of abundance, they disperse 
in small flocks, composed of individuals of all ages and sexes intermingled, 
who devour all the mast as they advance ; this occurs about the middle of 
November. It has been observed that, after these long journeys, the 
turkeys become so familiar as to venture on the plantations, and even 
approach so near the farm houses as to enter the stables and corn cribs 
in search of food. In this way they pass the autumn and part of the winter. 
During this season great numbers are killed by the inhabitants, who 
preserve them in a frozen state, in order to transport them to a distant 
market. | 

Early in March they begin to pair. The sexes roost apart, but at no 
great distance, so that when the female utters a call, every male within 
hearing responds, rolling note for note, in the most rapid succession ; not 
as when spreading the tail and strutting near the hen, but in a voice resem- 
bling that of the tame turkey, when he hears any unusual or frequently 
repeated noise. Where the turkeys are numerous, the woods, from one 
end to the other, sometimes for hundreds of miles, resound with this 
remarkable noise, uttered responsively from their roosting places. This is 
continued for about an hour; and, on the rising of the sun, they silently 
descend from their perches, and the males begin to strut, as if to win the 
admiration of their mates. Their process of approach to the females is 
remarkably pompous and ceremonious; and, in its course, the males often 
encounter one another, and desperate battles ensue, when the conflict is 
only terminated by the flight or death of the vanquished. With the hen 
whose favor is thus obtained the male is mated for the season, though he 
does not hesitate to bestow his attentions on several females whenever an 
opportunity offers. One or more females, thus associated, follow their 
favorite and rest in his immediate neighborhood, if not on the same tree, 
until they begin to lay, when they shun their mates, in order to save their 
eggs, which the male uniformly breaks if in his power. At this period the 
sexes separate, and the males, being much emaciated, retire and conceal 
themselves by prostrate trees, in secluded parts of a forest, or in the almost 
impenetrable privacy of a canebrake. By thus retiring, using very little 
exercise, and feeding on peculiar grasses, they recover their flesh and 
strength, and, when this object is attained, again congregate and re-com- 
mence their rambles. 

About the middle of April, when the weather is dry, the female selects 
a proper place in which to deposit her eggs, secured from the encroach- 
ment of water, and as far as possible concealed from the watchful eye of 
the crow. ‘The nest is placed on the ground, either on a dry ridge, in the 
fallen top of a dead leafy tree, under a thicket of sumach or briars, or by 
the side of a log; it is of a very simple structure, being composed of a few 
dry leaves. In this receptacle the eggs are deposited, sometimes to the 
number of twenty, but more usually from nine to fifteen; they are like 
those of the domestic bird. 

The female uses great caution in the concealment of her nest ; she seldom 
approaches it twice by the same route; and on leaving her charge, she is 
very careful to cover the whole with dried leaves in such a manner as to 
make it difficult, even for one who has watched her motions, to indicate the 
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exact spot. Nor is she easily driven from her post by the approach of 
apparent danger; but if an enemy appears, she crouches as low as possible 
and suffers it to pass. They seldom abandon their nests on account of 
being discovered by man; but should a snake or other animal suck one of 
the eggs, the parent leaves them altogether. If the eggs be removed she 
again seeks the male and re-commences laying, though otherwise she lays 
but one set of eggs during the season. Several turkey hens sometimes 
associate, perhaps for mutual safety, deposit their eggs in the same nest, 
and rear their broods together. Mr. Audubon once found three females 
sitting on forty-two eggs. In such cases the nest is commonly guarded by 
one of the parties, so that no crow, raven, or even polecat dares approach 
it. ‘The mother will not forsake her eggs, when near hatching, while life 
remains; she will suffer an enclosure to be made around and imprison her 
rather than abandon her charge. 

As the hatching generally occurs in the afternoon and proceeds but 
slowly, the first night is commonly spent in the nest; but afterwards the 
mother leads them to elevated dry places, as if aware that humidity, during 
the first few days of their life, would be dangerous to them, they having 
then no other protection than a delicate, soft, hairy down. In rainy seasons 
wild turkeys are scarce, because when completely wetted the young rarely 
survive. At the expiration of about two weeks the young follow their mother 
to some low, large branch of a tree, where they nestle under her broadly 
curved wings. ‘The time then approaches when they seek the open ground 
or prairie land during the day, in search of berries and grasshoppers, thus 
securing a plentiful supply of food and enjoying the genial influence of the 
sun. ‘I'he young turkeys now grow rapidly, and in the month of August, 
' when several broods flock together and are led by their mothers into the 
forest, they are stout, and able to secure themselves from the unexpected 
attacks of their enemies, by rising quickly from the ground, and reaching 
with ease the upper limbs of the tallest tree. 

It is rather surprising that, though the introduction of this bird into 
Europe is comparatively modern, its origin has been so much lost sight of, 
that eminent naturalists of the last century expressed themselves with great 
uncertainty concerning its native country. Thus Belon, Aldrovand, 
Gessner, Ray, and others, thought that it came originally from Africa and 
the Hast Indies, and endeavored to recognize it in some of the domestic birds 
of the ancients. But its American origin is now clearly ascertained. This 
bird was sent from Mexico to Spain early in the 16th century, and from Spain 
it was introduced into England in 1524. Since that period they have been 
bred with so much care, that in England, as we read in ancient chronicles, 
their rapid increase rendered them attainable at country feasts, where they 
were a much esteemed dish, so early as 1585. 


THE CASTOR-OIL PLANT 


@. ELONGS to an order whose affinities have not yet been accurately 
»~<, limited by botanists; but it is supposed to comprise at least 1500 
yOu species, distributed in each quarter of the globe from the equator 
to latitudes as high as Great Britain; “sometimes,” as Professor Lindley 
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remarks, ‘‘in the form of large trees, frequently of bushes, still more 
usually of diminutive weeds, and occasionally of deformed, leafless, suecu- 
lent plants, resembling the cacti in their port.” The ricinus communis 
becomes an annual in our climate, and its stem and branches are said to 
lose their ligneous nature, and afterwards, on being placed in a hot-house, 
to reiissume their former characteristics. At Villefranche, near Nice, 
there were, in 1818, specimens in the open air above thirty feet high, 
which it was believed were the only instances in Hurope of the species 
growing in an arborescent form. ‘The tropical latitudes of Asia, Aimiea, 
and America, are the regions in which it is indigenous, and of course most 
flourishing. 

The properties of the order of plants to which the ricinus communis 
belongs are remarkably varied, and highly valuable on account of their 
medical uses. Both Jussieu and Lindley have enumerated them in their 
respective systems of botany. ‘The peculiar virtues of the plant reside 
principally in a milky secretion which it produces, the strength and efficacy 
of which are determined by the secretion being more or less copious. 
Some of the species exhale an aromatic odor, others a disagreeable and 
pungent one. ‘The flowers of some may be used in preparing a decoction 
possessing useful tonic properties; im others, the leaves are sudorific ; and 
again, the juice and root of some of the species may be taken as an emetic. 
The properties of the plant range from gentle and beneficial stimulants to 
rank poison; the nature of the poison, however, frequently bemg so volatile 
as to be deprived of its baneful effects by the action of fire; so that the 
roots of some species, which would be destructive of life if eaten in their 
natural state, become, after cooking, a nutritious food for sustainmg and 
invigorating it. The preparation called turnsol is obtained from one of the 
plants of this order, so named from its turning its flowers to the sun; and 
caoutchouc is supplied by others of this widely diversified genus. 

The ricinus communis, or castor-oil plant, is highly valuable for the 
excellent medical virtues of the oil which it furnishes: its root is said to 
be diuretic. The positions of the flowers are shown in the accompanying 
cut; but itis from the seeds that the oil is extracted, three of which, of 
an oblong, flattish form, are inclosed in each receptacle. ‘The oil is pre- 
pared chiefly in the East Indies, and in the West India Islands, the United 
States, and also in the south of Europe. 

In America, the seeds being stripped of their covering, are boiled about 
six hours in a considerable quantity of water, and the oil, as it rises to the 
surface in a white and frothy state, is carefully skimmed off. Successive 
boilings and straining in a canvass bag, bring it to the necessary degree of 
fineness and purity. 

The oil which has been what is called “cold drawn,” is generally held in 
the highest estimation. ‘This method consists in the seeds being bruised in 
a mortar, in order to express the oil, the whole being afterwards tied up in 
linen bags, and strained until the oil separates from the bruised seeds. 

A French chemist has proposed a third method of extracting the oil, 
founded on the circumstance of its remaining insoluble in alcohol. 

The best castor-oil is of a pale straw color, and the more limpid it is the 
better are its qualities. The use of castor-oil in medicine is not of very old 
date; but not only are its excellencies generally acknowledged, but in 
some respects its properties are to be found in no other medicine. It was 
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formerly believed that the mode adopted for obtaining the oil by bruising 
the seeds was the means of rendering it harsh and acrid; but some French 
chemists, who made experiments both on the seed and its rind, found that 
the quality of the oil was not injured from the cause which had been sup- 
posed, but that some mismanagement attending the preparation, and which 
might occur under either system, occasioned the decomposition of a small 
portion of the essential properties of the oil. 


THE JACA-TREE. 


| , 
\y NE of the most interesting as well as singular productions of the 
vegetable kingdom, is the bread-fruit tree, originally found in the 
Z southeastern parts of Asia, and the islands of the Pacific, though 
now introduced into the tropical parts of the western continent, and the 
West India Islands. ‘There are two species of it :—the bread-fruit, , properly 
so called, with the leaves deeply gashed, or divided at the sides, which 
grows chiefly i in the islands ;—and the jack-fruit, or J aca-tree, which grows 
chiefly in the main land of Asia. 

The bread-fruit is a beautiful as well as a useful tree: the trunk rises to 
the height of about forty feet, and, ina full grown tree, is from a foot to fifteen 
inches in diameter; the bark is ash-colored, full of little chinks, and 
covered by small knobs; the inner bark is fibrous, and used inthe man- 
ufacture of a sort of cloth ; and the wood is smooth, soft, and of a yellow color. 
The branches come out in a horizontal manner, the lowest ones about ten 
or twelve feet from the ground, and they become shorter and shorter as 
they are nearer the top. The leaves are divided into seven or nine lobes, 
about eighteen inches or two feet long,and are of a livelygreen. ‘The tree 
bears male and female flowers, — the males among the upper leaves and the 
females at the extremities of the twigs. When full-grown, the fruit is 
about nme inches long, heart-shaped, of a greenish color, and marked with 
hexagonal warts, formed into facets. The pulpis white, partly farinace- 
ous and partly fibrous; but, when quite ripe, it becomes yellow and juicy. 
The whole tree, when in a green state, abounds with a viscid milky juice, 
of so tenacious a nature as to be drawn out in threads. 

The bread-fruit tree continues productive for about eight months in 
the year. Such is its abundance, that two or three trees will suffice for a 
man’s yearly supply, a store being made into a sour paste, called mahe in 
the islands, which is eaten during the unproductive season. When the fruit 
is roasted until the outside is charred, the pulp has a consistency not unlike 
that of wheaten bread, and the taste is intermediate between that of bread 
and roasted chestnuts. It is said to be very nourishing, and is prepared in 
various Ways. 

The timber of the bread-fruit tree, though soft, is found useful in the 
construction of houses and boats; the male flower, dried, serves for tinder, 
and the juice answers for bird-lime and glue; the leaves for packing and 
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for towels; and the inner bark, beaten together, makes one species of the 
South-sea cloth. | 

The Jaca or Jack, which is represented in our engraving, grows to the 
same, or even to a larger size, than the bread-fruit of the Society Islands ; 
but it is neither so palatable nor so nutritious. Though its specific name 
implies that it is entire-leaved, the leaves of it are sometimes found lobed, 
like those of the other. The fruit often weighs more than thirty pounds, 
and contains two hundred or three hundred seeds, each of them four times 
as large as an almond. December is the time when the fruit ripens; it is 
then eaten, though not much relished; and the seeds or nuts also are eaten, 
after being roasted. There are many varieties of the Jaca-tree, some of 
which can hardly be distinguished from the seedling variety of the true 
bread-fruit. The fruit, and also the part of the tree in which it is pro- 
duced, varies with the age. When the tree is young the fruit grows from 
the twigs; in middle age,it grows from the trunk; and when the tree gets 
old it grows from the roots. | 


THE DATE-PALM. 


f° N the countries that are congenial to its growth, the date is one of those 
~\7 plants which form the principal subsistence of man; and its locality 

s\ is so peculiar that it cannot, strictly speaking, be classed either with 
the fruits of the temperate climates, or with those of the tropical. It holds 
a certain intermediate place, and is more abundant in regions where there 
are few other esculent vegetables to be found. 

There is one district where, in consequence of the extreme aridity of the 
soil, and the want of moisture in the air, none of the Cerealia will grow: 
that district is the margin of the mighty desert which extends with but few 
interruptions from the Atlantic to the confines of Persia, an extent of nearly 
four thousand miles. The shores, the banks of the rivers, and every part 
of the region in which there is humidity, are exceedingly fertile ; and eyen 
with unskillful culture produce the most abundant crops and the choicest 
fruits. But along the verge of the desert, and in the smaller oases or isles 
which here and there spot that wilderness of sand, the date-palm is the 
only vegetable on which man can subsist. Over the lowly vegetables, of a 
saline and succulent description, which appear on this soil, the date palm 
raises its trunk and spreads its leaves, and is the sole vegetable monarch of 
the thirsty land. It is so abundant, and so unmixed with, anything else 
that can be considered as a tree in the country between the states of 
Barbary and the desert, that this region is designated as the Land of Dates; 
and upon the last plain, as the desert is approached, and the only objects 
that break the dull outline of the landscape are the date-palm and the tent 
of the Arab. ‘The same tree accompanies the margin of the desert in all 
its sinuosities ; in Tripoli, in Barca, along the valley of the Nile, in the 
north of Arabia, and in the south-east of Turkey. Rearing its stem, and 
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expanding its broad and beautiful shade, where there is nothing else to 
shelter man from the burning rays of the sun, the palm-tree is hailed by 
the wanderer in the desert with more pleasure than he hails any other tree 
in any other situation. Nor is it for its shade alone, or even for its fruit, 
that the palm is so desirable in that country ; for wherever a little clump 
of palms contrast their bright green with the red wilderness around, the 
traveler may in general be sure that he shall find a fountain ready to afford 
him its cooling water. 

Although there are some palms more majestic, the date-palm is still a 
beautiful tree. Its stem shoots up in one cylindrical column to the height 
of fifty or sixty feet, without branch or division, and of the same thickness 
throughout its whole length. When it attains this height, its diameter is 
from a foot to eighteen inches. From the summit of this majestic trunk it 
throws out a magnificent crown of leaves, which are equally graceful in 
their formation and arrangement. 

“ Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 
Languidly their leaf-crowned heads, 


Like youthful maids, when sleep descending 
Warns them to their silken beds.” 


The main stems of the leaves are from eight to ten feet long, firm, shining, 
and tapering; and each embraces, at its insertion, a considerable part of 
the trunk. The trunk of the palm is in fact made up of the remains of 
leaves, the ends of which are prominent just under the crown, but more 
obliterated towards the root of the tree. The bottoms of the leaves are 
enveloped in membranous sheaths, or fringed with very tough fibrous 
matter. These leaves are pinnated, or in the form of feathers, each leaf 
being composed of a great number of long, narrow leaflets, which are alter- 
nate, and of a bright lively green. Near the base of the leaf these leaflets 
are often three feet long; but even then they are not one inch in breadth, 
neither do they open flat, but remain with a ridge m the middle, something 
like the keel of a boat. When the leaves are young they are twisted 
together and matted up with loose fibres, which open and disperse as the 
leaf expands. The young leaflet is also armed at the extremity with a hard 
black spe or thorn. They are more stiff and firm than the leaves of any 
other tree. 

The flowers come out in large bunches or spikes from between the leaves ; 
they are at first inclosed in a spatha, or sheath, which opens to let them 
expand, and then shrivels and withers. The date-palm is a dizecious tree, 
having- the male flowers in one plant, and the female, or fruiting ones, in 
another. ‘he male flowers are considerably larger than the female ; and 
the latter, instead of having stamens if their centres, have the rudiments 
of dates, about the size of small peas. 

The two distinct sexes of the date-tree appear to have been known from 
the remotest antiquity, as they are noticed by all the ancients who describe 
the tree. It is not a little remarkable that there is a difference in the 
fructification of the wild date and the cultivated. Wild dates impregnate 
themselves ; but the cultivated ones do not without the assistance of art. 
In every plantation of cultivated dates, one of the labors of the cultivator 
consists in collecting the flowers of the male date, climbing to the top of the 
female with them, and dispersing the pollen.on the germs of the dates. So 
essential is this operation that, although the male and female trees are 
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growing in the same plantation, the crops fails if 1t be not performed. A 
very remarkable instance of this is related by Delile in his “ Egyptian 
Flora.”” The date-trees in the neighborhood of Cairo did not yield a crop 
in 1800. The French and Turkish troops having been fighting all over the 
country in the spring, field-labor of every kind was suspended, and, among 
the rest, the fecundation of the date. The female date-trees put forth their 
bunches of flowers as usual, but not one of them ripened into edible fruit. 
The pollen of the male trees appears to have been scattered over the coun- 
iry by the winds; and, as it had not been sufficiently abundant for reaching 
the germs, so as to insure fructification, an almost universal failure was the 
consequence. Michaux relates an instance in which the male date-trees of 
a whole province were wantonly destroyed by an invading army ; but the 
inhabitants, who were apprehensive of such a result, having previously 
taken the precaution of collecting and preserving the pollen in close vessels, 
were enabled to impregnate the female flowers with it after the country was 
cleared from the destroying army. It is said that the pollen had thus 
preserved its powers during nineteen years. 

Four or five months after the operation of fecundation has been performed, 
the dates begin to swell; and when they have attained to nearly their full 
size, they are carefully tied to the base of the leaves, to prevent them from 
being bruised or beaten by the wind. If meant to be preserved, they are 
gathered a little before they are ripe; but when they are intended to be 
eaten fresh, they are allowed to ripen perfectly, in which state they are a 
very refreshing and agreeable fruit. Ripe dates cannot however be kept 
any length of time, or conveyed to any great distance, without fermenting 
and becoming acid ; and therefore those which are intended for storing up, 
or for being carried to a distant market, are dried in the sun upon mats. 
The dates which come to the European market from the Levant and 
Barbary are in this state ; and the travelers.in the desert often carry with 
them a little bag of dried dates, as their only or their chief sustenance 
during journeys of many hundred miles. In some parts of the Hast, the 
dates that fall from the cultivated trees are left upon the ground for the 
refreshment of the wayfaring man. ae 

In the Hedjaz, as Burckhardt informs us, (and the observation applies 
very generally to other date countries,) the harvest of dates is expected 
with as much anxiety, and attended with as general rejoicing, as the vintage 
of the south of Hurope. ‘The crop sometimes fails, or is destroyed by 
locusts, and a universal gloom overspreads the population. The people do 
not depend upon the new fruit alone: but during the ten months of the 
year when no ripe dates can be procured their principal subsistence is the 
date-paste, called adjoue, which is’ prepared by pressing the fruit, when 
fully matured, into large baskets. ‘‘ What is the price of dates at Mekka 
or Medina?” is always the first question asked by a Bedouin who meets a 
passenger on the road. 

‘There is, indeed, hardly any part of the tree which is not serviceable to 
man, either as a necessary or as a luxury. When the fruit is completely 
ripened it will, by strong pressure, yield a delicious syrup, which serves for 
preserving dates and other fruits; or the fruit may be made into jellies and 
tarts. The stalks of the bunches of dates, hard as they are in their natural | 
state, as well as the kernels, are softened by boiling, and, in that condition, 
are fit for feeding cattle. Dates, with the addition of water, afford by 
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distillation a very good ardent spirit, which, as it does not come within the 
prohibition of the Koran against wine, is much used in some of the 
Mohammedan countries, and answers the same purpose of false excitement 
as the various kinds of fermented liquors and distilled spirits used by other 
nations. Palm-wine is also made from the date, and is also without the 
statute of the prophet. -It is the sap of the tree, and can only be obtained 
by its destruction, so that such trees only as as are unproductive are 
selected for the purpose of obtaining it. The time chosen for the purpose 
is when the tree is in the most active state of vegetation. The crown is 
then cut off and a cavity scooped in the top of the trunk. As the sap rises 
it exudes into this cavity at the rate of nearly a gallon a day for the first 
two weeks, after which it gradually diminishes, and, at the end of six weeks 
or two months, it stops entirely, and the tree, which has become completely 
dry by the operation, is cut down for firewood, or for some other of the 
purposes to which the trunk of the palm is applied. When the juice first 
exudes from the tree it is remarkably sweet, but it soon ferments and 
becomes vinous, with a certain degree of acidity. This juice may also be 
distilled into an ardent spirit; and, in fact, the genuine arrack, or rack, of 
the Hast is obtained from the juice of palms. In Egypt and Arabia the 
date-trees that have become unproductive through age or any other circun- . 
stance are commonly disposed of in this manner. What is called the 
cabbage of the palm is a conical tuft in the centre of the crown of leayes, 
and is formed of the future leaves in their undeveloped state. When the 
outside is removed, this part of the date-tree tastes very much like a fresh 
_ chestnut; but, like the palm-juice, it is obtained only by the destruction of 

the tree, and therefore it is not taken except from those trees that are cut 
for the sake of the sap or juice. | ! 

The fibrous parts of the date-tree are made into ropes, baskets, mats, and 
various other articles of domestic use; and so are the strings or stalks that 
bear the dates. ‘The cordage of the ships navigating the Red Sea is almost 
exclusively of the inner fibrous bark of the date-tree. The trunk answers 
very well for posts, railings, and other coarse purposes ; but it is not fit for 
being worked into planks, as its fibrous nature makes it easily split length- 
wise into threads. The medullary part is much more abundant and soft 
towards the centre of the tree than towards the circumference, and there- 
fore the trunk is generally cleft in two down the middle, for the purpose 
of allowing the heart to dry and harden. ‘The medullary part of the tree 
is partly farinaceous, and soluble in water; and a nutricious substance may 
be obtained from it, resembling in consistency the sago which is obtained 
from another kind of palm. In the proper date-tree the quantity of this is 
small, and the quality not good; and is, in both respects, much exceeded 
by a smaller species of palm, a native of the East Indies. 

Hven the leaves of the date-palm have their uses ;—their great length 
and comparatively small breadth, and their toughness, render them very 
good materials for the construction of coarse ropes, baskets, bags, fans, 
brooms, panniers and mats. ‘The stem of the leaf, which forms a long and 
tapering rod or staff, serves many useful purposes. At Bagdad itis a trade 
to work them up into all sorts of domestic articles, such as bedsteads, 
couches, cages, and even tables and stools. When an even and solid 
surface is desired, the sticks «Je laid side by side, and then the surface 
planed to something of a level. The circular boats of the Tigris and 
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Euphrates are so entirely made from the leafstem and leaflets of the date- 
tree. ‘The former serves for ribs, which are interwoven with the leaflets, 
the whole being afterwards coated with bitumen. On the continent of 
Europe palm-branches are a regular article of trade; and the religious 
processions, both of Christians and Jews, in the greater part of Europe, 
are supplied from some palm-forests near the shores of the Gulf of Genoa. 

The cutivation of the date-tree is an object of the highest importance in 
the countries of the east. In the interior of Barbary,—in a great part of 
Egypt,—in the more dry districts of Syria,—and in Arabia, it is almost 
the sole subject of agriculture. In the valleys of the Hedjaz there are 
more than a hundred kinds of dates, each of which is peculiar to a district 
and has its own peculiar virtues. Date-trees pass from one person to 
another in the course of trade, and are sold by the single tree; and the 
price paid to a girl’s father on marrying her often consists of date-trees. 

A pleasant anecdote was related to Sir John Malcolm, which will serve 
to illustrate the indispensable character of this tree in the eyes of the 
Arabs, to whom indeed it seems to occupy much the same place in the 
vegetable kingdom as the camel does in the animal; and to bein an equal, 
perhaps a superior degree, a beautiful provision of nature for their wants 
and the peculiar physical circumstances of the country they inhabit. ‘The 
story runs thus :—‘‘ Some time since an Arab woman, a native of Abushe- 
her, went to England with the children of a Mr. Beauman. She remained 
in your country four years. When she returned, all gathered round her to 
gratify their curiosity about England. ‘‘ What did you find there? Is it 
a fine country? Are the people rich? Are they happy?’ She answered, 
‘‘ The country was like a garden; the people were rich, had fine clothes, 
fine houses, fine horses, fine carriages, and were said to be very wise and 
happy.’ The audience were filled with envy of the English, and a gloom 
spread over them which showed discontent at their own condition. ‘They 
were departing with this sentiment when the woman happened to say, 
_“ England certainly wants one thing ?’’—‘‘ What is that ?”’ said the Arabs 
eagerly. ‘‘ There is not a single date-tree in the whole country!’’ Are 
you sure ?”’ was the general exclamation. ‘‘ Positive !”’ said the old nurse; 
‘‘T looked for nothing else all the time I was there, but I looked in vain.” 
This information produced an instantaneous change of feeling among the 
Arabs; it was pity, not envy, that now filled their breasts, and they went 
away wondering how men could live in a country where there were no 
date-trees.”’ 

Our engraving represents a wild date-palm, found by MM. Leon and 
Laborde in the Sinai mountains. It exhibits none of the elegance of form 
under which the palm-tree is usually represented, and which is commonly 
supposed its proper characteristic, although actually caused by art,—the 
simple art of cutting away year by year the lower branches, or rather 
leaves, as the tree ascends in its growth. This not being attended to, a 
rampart is formed with the decayed branches, and the tree continues. to 
grow from’the midst of its own debris. Neglected by the desert Arab, 
who considers all culture as below his dignity, the palm-trees sometimes form 
impenetrable forests; but more frequently insolated near some spring, as 
in the engraving, it stands a most cheering beacon to the traveler, promis-— 
ing on the one hand water whereby his thi. may be appeased, and on the 
other grateful shade under which he may repose. 
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a NE of the most celebrated trees in the world, is the great chestnut 
ft tree of Mount Aitna, of which the accompanying engraving is a 
XZ representation, as it existed in 1784; it is known by the name of 
the Castagno de cento cavalli, (the chestnut tree of a hundred horses.) 
A tradition says that Jane, Queen of Arragon, on her voyage from Spain 
to Naples, landed in Sicily, for the purpose of visiting Mount Autna; and 
that being overtaken by a storm, she and her hundred attendants on horse- 
back found shelter within the enormous trunk of this celebrated tree. At 
any rate the name which it bears, whether the story be true or not, is 
expressive enough of its prodigous size. 

It appears to consist of five large and two smaller trees, which, from the 
circumstance of the bark and boughs being all outside, are considered to 
have been one trunk originally. The largest trunk is thirty-eight feet in 
circumference, and the circuit of the whole five, measured just above the 
ground, is one hundred and sixty-three feet; it still bears rich foliage, and 
much small fruit, though the heart of the trunk is decayed, and a public 
road leads through it wide enough for two coaches to drive abreast. In 
the middle cavity a hut is built for the accommodation of those who collect 
and preserve the chestnuts. | 

This is said, by the natives, to be “ the oldest of trees.”” From the state 
of - decay, it is impossible to have recourse to the usual mode of estimating 
the age of trees by counting the concentric rings of annual growth, and 
therefore no exact numerical expression can be assigned to the antiquity 
of this individual. That it may be some thousand years old, is by no 
means improbable. Adanson examined in this manner a Baobab tree in 
Senegal, and inferred that it had attained the age of five thousand one 
hundred and fifty years; and De Candolle considers it not improbable that 
the celebrated Taxodium of Chapultepec, in Mexico, which is one hundred 
and seventeen feet in circumference, may be still more aged. 

It is evident that if the great chestnut tree were m reality a collection 
of trees, as it appears to be, the wonder of its size would at once be at an 
end. Brydone, who visited it in 1770, says: 

‘‘T own I was by no means struck with. its appearance, as it does not 
seem to be one tree, but a bush of five large trees growing together. We 
complained to our guides of the imposition; when they unanimously assured 
us that, by the universal tradition, and even testimony of the country, all 
these were once united in one stem; that their grandfathers remembered 
this, when it was looked upon as the glory of the forest, and yisited from 
all quarters; that for many years past it had been reduced to the venerable 
ruin we beheld. We began to examine it with more attention, and found 
that there was indeed an appearance as if these five trees had really been 
once united in one. ‘The opening in the middle is at present prodigous ; 
and it does indeed require faith to believe that so vast a space was once 
occupied by solid timber. But there is no appearance of bark on the inside 
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of any of the stumps, nor on the sides that are opposite to one another. 
I have since been told by the Canonico Recupero, an ingenious ecclesiastic 
of this place, that he was at the expense of carrying up peasants with tools 
to dig round the Castagno de cento cavalli, and he assures me, upon his 
honor, that he found all these stems united below ground in one root.” 


THE CITY OF YORK. 


9° ORK was certainly a Roman, and, in all probability, was previously 
a British town, if so we may call one of those collections of huts 
4s, occupying a cleared-out spot in the midst of the woods, which were 
the only towns the island had to boast of when in the possession of its first 
proprietors. The station or settlement, it is most likely, derived its name 
from the river on the banks of which it was placed, now the Ouse or Oose, 
but anciently the Oure or Oore, a sound which seems evidently to be pre- 
sent in Hb-or-acum, the Latinized form used by the Romans. ‘The orae of 
Eboracum again is no doubt the origin of the modern York. | 

The Ouse flows through the city of York, the principal part of which, 
however, stands on the left or east bank of the river, immediately above 
its junction with the smaller stream called the Fors. Vessels of ninety 
tons burden can still ascend the Ouse as far as York; but in former times 
that city used to be accounted one of the chief marts of foreign commerce 
in the kingdom. From the foundation, however, of the port of Hull by 
Edward I. towards the close of the thirteenth century, the trade and com- 
mercial importance of York began rapidly to decline. 

The latter place, nevertheless, retained for a long time after not merely 
the nominal rank, but the real consequence, of one of the principal towns 
in the kingdom. York is still the only city in England, except London, 
whose mayor enjoys the title of lord, for which, among other reasons, it 
claims to stand next in dignity to the metropolis, and to be accounted the 
second city in the realm. In the Roman times, however, it may be said 
to have been, more than London, the capital of the island. The Roman 
emperors who visited this country for the most part took up their residence 
at York. Here the emperor Severus died in the year 211, after making 
York his head-quarters during the three or four preceding years which he 
spent in the island. ‘Three reniarkable mounts, a little west from the city, 
still bear the name of the Hills of Severus: and many other remains that 
have been discovered in later ages attest the Roman domination. After 
the establishment of the Saxon Heptarchy, York became the capital of the 
kingdom of Northumberland. Although, on the arrival of the Normans, 
this district, like the rest of the kingdom, quietly submitted in the first 
instance to the invaders, it was the scene on which, soon afterwards, a 
struggle was made by a powerful confederacy of Saxon lords and their 
retainers to regain their independence. This insurrection, however, was 
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soon crushed by the activity and energy of the conqueror, who, laying siege 
to York, starved it into a surrender in six months, and then, after his usual 
fashion, erected a fortress in the close neighborhood of the town, to keep it 
for the future in awe. ‘This was the origin of the present castle, situated 
at the southern extremity of the city, in the angle formed by the confluence 
of the two rivers. At a little distance is a ruin called Clifford’s Tower, 
which was the keep of the old castle, and took its name from the Cliffords, 
whom William appointed the first governors of that stronghold. In early 
times Parliaments were frequently held at York; and in 1299, Edward I. 
even removed the courts of law from London to this city, where they con- 
tinued to sit for seven years. | 3 rede 

The city of York stands in the midst of an extensive plain, the largest 
certainly in Great Britain, if not, as has been sometimes asserted, in Europe. 
Viewed from the immediate neighborhood, the peculiarity which most 
strikes the eye is the ancient wall by which it is encompassed—supposed 
to have been built by Edward I., about 1280, on the line of the old Roman 
fortification. This wall, which had fallen greatly into decay, never having 
recovered from the damage it sustained when the city was besieged by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax and General Lesley, in 1644, has been lately repaired, 
and a walk is now formed along the top of part of it, which is a favorite 
resort of the inhabitants. 

Seen from a greater distance, York presents a crowd of pointed spires 
shooting up from the midst of the houses, the indications of those numerous 
parish churches of which it still retains twenty-three out of forty-two which 
it formerly possessed. Far above all these, however, rise the enormous 
bulk and lofty towers of the Minster, which stands in the north part of the 
city, and to the east of the river. In the opposite quarter is the Castle, a 
large building erected about the beginning of the last century, on the site 
of the Conqueror’s Fortress, and serving as a prison for criminals and 
debtors. Beside the County Prison are the County Hall and the Courts 
of Assize. The other principal public buildmgs are the Mansion House, 
an elegant structure, erected in 1725; the Guildhall, which dates from 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and is one of the finest Gothic rooms in 
England, being ninety-six feet in length by forty-three in breadth and 
twenty-nine and a half in height; the Council Chamber, built in 1819; 
the Assembly Rooms, built in 1780; the Theatre, first opened in 1769, and 
thoroughly repaired in 1822; together with the County Lunatic Asylum, 
the establishment of the same kind belonging to the Society of Friends, 
called the Retreat, the County Hospital, the New City Jail, the New City 
House of Correction, &e. The Archbishop of York has no house in the 
city, the only residence attached to the see being the Palace at Bishops- 
thorpe, which stands on the west bank of the Ouse, about three miles farther 
down the river. | 

The entire circuit of the walls of York is about three miles and three- 
quarters, being somewhat less than that of the walls of the City of London. 
‘The space within, however, is much less densely occupied by streets and 
houses than it is in London. In 1831 the population was 25,359, having 
increased to that amount from 20,787 in the preceding ten years. ‘The 
streets of York used formerly to be for the most part extremely narrow— 
many of the houses being built of wood, and, according to the common 
fashion of that style of architecture, often overhanging the road below with 
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their upper stories. Many of these ancient edifices, however, have been 
taken down of late years, and the principal streets widened and otherwise 
improved. Still the city, in almost every part, wears a look of other times ; 
and could no more be mistaken for a modern town, notwithstanding the 
modern comforts and elegancies that are to be found here and there inter- 
spersed among the relics of the past, than an ancient lady could be mis- 
taken for her grand-daughter because she may be attired in a gown or 
head-dress of the same fashion. 

Among the most important of the recent alterations and repairs which 
have taken place in York, are to be reckoned those connected with the two 
rivers on the banks of which it stands. The Fors has been changed from 
little better than a stagnant ditch, into a clear and ornamental stream; and 
the navigation of the Ouse, which had been long neglected, has, been 
greatly improved since the commencement of the present century. New 
bridges have likewise been thrown over both rivers; that over the Fors 
being a single arch, and that over the Ouse consisting of three elliptical 
arches, of which the center one is seventy-five, and each of the others 
sixty-five feet in span. ‘The old bridge which crossed the Fors, was erected 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century; that of the Ouse is supposed 
to have been built at the expense of the Archbishop Walter Grey, about 
the year 1235. It consisted of five pointed arches, and the center arch 
was supposed to be the largest in Europe, with the exception of that of the 
Rialto, at Venice. A graveled walk was some years ago formed for about 
a mile along the left bank of the river, immediately to the south of the 
bridge, which, bemg now shaded with lofty elms, and having become a 
fashionable promenade, is one of the greatest ornaments of the city. 

In a description of York, its ancient gates ought not to be forgotten. 
They are four in number, namely, Micklegate Bar to the south-west, over 
the entry from London; Walmgate Bar to the south-east, Monk Bar to the 
north-east, and Bootham Bar to the north-west, facing the great road from 
Scotland. All these structures are at least as old as the thirteenth cen- 
tury; and the inner arch of the Micklegate Bar, which is a portion of a 
circle, is supposed to be of the Roman times. Besides the four principal 
gates, there were formerly also five posterns, or smaller and more private 
entrances, but two of them, the Skeldergate and Castlegate posterns have, 
within these few years, been taken down. me 


THE MANGO TREE. 


NDIA and the south-western countries of Asia, Brazil and the West 
Indies, produce the Mango tree in great abundance. It was intro- 
S, duced into Jamaicain the year 1782. It isalarge tree, attaining the 
height of thirty or forty feet, with thick and wide-extended branches, and 
has been compared to the oak, in its manner of the growth. The leaves are 
scattered, stalked, simple, about a span long and an inch or two wide, wavy, 
entire, tapering at each end, veiny, smooth, and shining. 
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The flowers are small and whitish, formed into pyramidal branches; the 
fruit has some resemblance to a short thick cucumber, and, on the average 
of the varieties, of which there are many, about the size of a goose ege, 
At first the fruit is of a green color, and in some of the varieties it contin- 
ues so, while others become partly or wholly orange. When ripe, the 
mango emits a smell which is very pleasant, and the flavor of it then j is 
exceedingly gratifying. Externally there is a thin skin; and upon remoy- 
ing that a pulp, which has some appearance of consistency, but which melts 
in the mouth with a cooling sweetness that can hardly be imagined by those 
who have not tasted that choicest of nature’s delicacies. In the heart of 
the pulp there is a pretty large stone, resembling that of the peach, to 
which the pulp adheres firmly. In one variety of the mango, how ome the 
stone does not exist. 

The varieties of the mango are numerous. ‘Upwards of eighty are cul- 
tivated, and the size of the trees and the quality of the fruits vary accor- 
ding to. the countries where they grow, and the circumstances of their 
situation. While the fruit, as a whole, is one of the most delicious of yeg- 
etable products, in some varieties it is so deteriorated as to have been, 
rather disparagingly, perhaps, compared to a “‘ mixture of tow and 
turpentine.” ‘The Mangos of Asia are said to be much superior in size 
and flavor to those of America; and so highly are some of the finer trees 
prized in India, that guards are placed over them during the fruit. season. 
The largest variety is the ‘‘mango dodol,’’ the frait of which weighs 
upwards of two pounds. 

Travelers and residents in the Hast speak in warm terms of the mango, 
as by far the best fruit that is generally produced in those regions, and as 
that which is most uniformly grateful to an Kuropean palate. ‘The fruit 
is variously used. Sometimes it is cut into slices and eaten with or without 
wine, or macerated in wine; it is also candied, in order to its preservation ; 
and it is frequently opened with a knife, and the middle filled up with fresh 
ginger, garlick, mustard, and salt, with oil or vinegar, that it may be eaten 
with rice, or after the manner of pickled olives. 

The several parts of the tree are all applied to some use by the Hindoos. 
The wood is consecrated to the service of the dead; some employ it to 
construct the funeral piles with which the bodies are consumed, and others 
the coffins in which they are inclosed for burial. The stalks supply the 
place of areca or cuanga in the chewing of betel. rom the flour of the 
dried kernels various kinds of food are prepared. ‘To the leaves, flowers, 
bark, &c., many medicinal virtues are attributed, which it is not necessary 
to enumerate here. 


THE MAMMEE TREE, 


CW HE mammee tree belongs to the family of the guttiferce, the same 
with that of the mengostan. Itis a native of the West Indies, 

dC where it grows to a large tree—sixty or seventy feet in height. 
Browne states that it is one of the largest 1 in Jamaica; that it affords excel- 
lent timber, and abounds with a resinous gum, It is a handsome, straight- 
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growing tree, with a spreading head; and the leaves are oblong and obtuse, 
with very many fine, closely-set parallel veins. The fruit of the mammee 
is yellow, not unlike, either m shape or size, one of the largest russet apples. 
‘The outer rind, which easily peels off, is thick and leathery ; beneath this 
is a second very delicate coat, which adheres closely to the pulp, and should 
be carefully removed before eating the fruit, as it leaves a bitter taste in 
the mouth, which, though not very strong at first, it is said will continue 
for two or three days. ‘The seeds, of which there are two or three in the 
centre, are resinous and very bitter; but the pulp under the skin—which, 
when ripe, is of a deep yellow, resembling that of the finest apricot, and 
of considerable consistency—is very fragrant, and has a delicious but very 
peculiar flavor. It is eaten either raw and alone, or cut into slices with 
wine or sugar, or preserved in syrup. ‘To people with weak stomachs, it 
is said to be more delicious than healthful; but still it is highly prized, and 
abundant in the West India markets. <A liquor called San Creole is also 
obtained from its flowers in Martinique by distilling them with spirits. The 
mammee was found by Don in the vicinity of Sierra Leone; but whether 
native there, or imported from America, cannot be ascertained. 


STONEHENGE. 


TONEHENGH is the most remarkable ancient monument now re- 
maining in England; nor, indeed is there known anywhere to exist 
7 so stupendous an erection of the same character. Hyen in its pres- 

ent half-ruined state, the venerable pile retains a majesty that strikes, at 
the first glance, both the most refined and the rudest eye: and the admi- 
ration of the beholder grows and expands as a more distinct conception of 
the original plan of the structure gradually unfolds itself from amidst the 
irregular and confused mixture of the standing and the fallen portions, 
which for a short time perplexes the contemplation. It is then felt to be 
the produce, not only of great power and skill, but of a grand idea. 

The situation is a highly commanding one. Stonehenge stands at a short 
distance north-west from the town of Amesbury, on the brow of one of those 
broad and gentle elevations which in many places slightly undulate the vast 
level of Salisbury Plain. ‘The turnpike road from Amesbury to Shrewton, 
running in a north-west direction, passes close by it. It rises on the tray- 
eler’s left as he proceeds from Amesbury, and is approached by a short 
avenue, marked by the traces of a ditch on each side. ‘The direction of 
this avenue is from north-east to south-west, and it has been crossed 
obliquely by the turnpike road. It appears to have formed the only 
entrance to the enclosure in which the building stands, which is formed by 
a circular ditch, three hundred and sixty-nine yards in circumference, and 
having a slight rampart on the inner side. It has been supposed that, 
besides this, there were two other entrances; but both Dr. Stukeley and 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, whose descriptions of Stonehenge are the fullest 
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and most careful that have been published, and between whom there is a 
perfect agreement in all material points, are decidedly of opmion that these 
breaks in-the ditch have been made in modern times, probably to allow the 
passage of carts, by which so many of the stones have been carried away. 

The building stands in the centre of this circular area. An outer circle 
of enormous upright blocks, having others placed upon them, as the lintel 
of a door is placed upon the side-posts, so as to form a kind of architrave, 
has enclosed a space of a hundred feet in diameter. The upright stones 
of this circle had been originally thirty in number, but only seventeen of 
them are now standing. ‘The portion of the circle facing the north-east is 
still tolerably entire; and the doorway at the termination of the avenue 
may be said to be in perfect preservation. It consists of two upright 
stones, each thirteen feet in height, and between six and seven in breadth, 
with a third block placed over them, of about twelve feet in length, and 
two feet eight inches in depth. The space between the two posts is five 
feet, which is rather a wider interval than occurs between any two of the 
other pillars. Throughout the circle the broad side of the stone is placed 
in the line of the circumference, so that there must have been more of wall 
than of open space in the proportion of about six and a half to five. The 
imposts are fixed upon the uprights throughout by the contrivance called a 
tenon and mortise; the ends of the uprights being hewn into tenons or 
projections, and corresponding hollows being excavated in the imposts. 
They are oval or egg-shaped. Of course there are two tenons on each 
upright, and two mortices in each of the imposts, which are of the same 
number with the uprights. The principal workmanship must have been 
bestowed upon these fittings; for although the marks of the hewer’s tool 
are visible upon the other parts of the stones, their surface has been left 
upon the whole, rude and irregular. They are made to taper a little 
towards the top; but even in this respect they are not uniform. 

Within this great circle there is another, formed by stones not only much 
smaller, but also much ruder in their outline. Of these there had origi- 
nally been forty, but only twenty of them can now be traced. ‘This circle 
has never had any imposts; it is about eighty-four feet in diameter, and, 
consequently, the interval between it and the outer circle is eight feet. 

The next enclosure has been formed of only ten stones, but they are of 
very majestic height, exceeding even that of those in the outer circle. 
They have been disposed in five pairs, and in the form of a half oval, or 
rather of a horseshoe; the upper part facing the north-east, or the great 
door. ‘The two pairs at the terminations of the curve, which are distant 
from each other about forty feet, are each sixteen feet three inches high ; 
but the height of the next two pairs is seventeen feet two inches; and that 
of the last pair, the station of which had been directly facing the opening, 
was twenty-one feet and a half. A striking effect must have been pro- 
duced by this ascending elevation. A variety and lightness must also have 
been given to the structure by the arrangement of the stones here; not at 
equal distances, as in the two exterior rows, but in pairs, the interval be- 
tween each two pairs bemg much greater than that between the two stones 
composing each pair. The uprights of this row have imposts over them, 
as in the outer circle. One of these imposts is sixteen feet three inches 
long. Of course the imposts here, not forming a continuous architrave, are 
only five in number. Of the five pairs, or rather trilithons (that is, com- 
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binations of three stones), although some of the shafts have been injured 
and mutilated, all are still in their places, except the fifth, or that which 
faced the entrance. ‘This trilithon fell down on the 3d of January, 1797, 
and the stones now encumber a flat stone, of about fifteen feet in length, 
which lay at their base. , 

Lastly, there appears to have been a fourth enclosure, formed originally, 
as Stukely thinks, by nineteen stones, but only eleven now remain, entire 
or in fragments. These seem also to have been arranged in the shape of 
a half oval, with the open part, as in the case of the other, to the north- 
east. Although greatly inferior in height to those last described, they are 
still taller than those of the second circle. The most perfect, according to 
Sir R. C. Hoare, is seven and a half feet high, and twenty-three inches wide 
at the base, and twelve at the top. Like the second circle this row has 
never had any imposts. 

Such is Stonehenge, as it still subsists; and in so far as the original 
design of the fabric can be traced from the portions of it which the waste 
of time has left, the appropriateness of the name, Stonehenge, which is 
Saxon, and signifies ‘ the Hanging Stones,”’ will be obvious ‘enough from 
the account that has been given. But little doubt can be entertained that 
itis not a Saxon building. It is unquestionably the work of an age long 
preceding that in which the Saxons first obtained a footing in this island. 
Inigo Jones, in a posthumous work, has actually maintained the theory that 
it is a Roman erection—a temple of the god Ccelus, he conceives. A more 
absurd notion was never taken up. It would be much more rational to 
say that it was a work of nature; a piece of architecture which had grown 
up where it stands, like the Giant’s Causeway, or the Cave at Staffa. 
Stonehenge certainly resembles these structures quite as much it does any- 
thing the Romans have left us. The old popular tradition, recorded by 
Giraldus Cambrensis and other chroniclers, was that the stones had been 
brought to the place where they now are, and elevated into the air as we 
see them, by the great magician Merlin, from the Curagh of Kildare in 
Ireland. It is not impossible that the design may have been taken from a 
similar building on that great plain, where Giraldus Cambrensis says, that 
an erection like Stonehenge was actually to be seen in his day. He calls 
Stonehenge, Chorea Gigantium, the Giant’s Dance. Among modern spec- 
ulators, some, also, have attributed it to the Danes; but, since the publication 
of Stukeley’s book (1740), opinion has almost universally been made up 
in favor of his theory, that it is a Druidical temple of the ancient Britons. 
Of late, certain other hypotheses have been engrafted upon this general 
idea—as, for instance, that it had an astronomical as well as a religious 
aim; but these are to be considered as rather developments than refuta 
tions of Stukeley’s view. Astronomy was the soul of the Druidical religion, 
and may very possibly have influenced the form of the temples as well as 
the worship. But there is little chance that we shall be able in the present 
day, to recover any correct knowledge of the principles of this astronomi- 
cal architecture. 

One difficulty in the subject of Stonehenge has given rise to much dis- 
cussion—From whence were the stones brought? According to Sir’R. 
C. Hoare, in his magnificent work entitled the ‘“‘ Ancient History of South 
Wiltshire,”’ (fol. Lon. 1812), the stones forming the outer circle and the 
fine trilithons of the grand oval are of the same kind with those which are 
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found in different parts of the surface of the Wiltshire Downs, and are 
there called Sarsen Stones, by which are meant stones taken from their 
native quarry in their rude state. They are a fine-grained species of 
silicious sandstone. Those forming the smaller circle, and the smaller 
oval again, are quite different. Some are an ageregate of quartz, feldspar 
chlorite, and hornblende ; one is a silicious schist; others are hornstone, 
intermixed with small specks of feldspar and pyrites. What is called the 
altar, being the stone now covered by the central trilithon of the grand 
oval, is a micaceous fine-grained sandstone. From these circumstances, 
Mr. Cunnington first very ingeniously started the conjecture, that the 
original temple had probably consisted only of the great circle and the 
great oval, and that the two other rows were subsequent additions. Ina 
late publication, entitled ‘‘ Hermes Britannicus, (1828), the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles has taken up this idea, but has given it a new form, by supposing 
the lower stones to have formed the original temple, and the taller to have 
been afterwards added. He has connected this view with some very curi- 
ous speculations as to the religion of the ancient inhabitants of Britain ; 
for which, however, we must refer the reader to his work. 


TILBURY FORT. 


@ ITUATED on the Thames, about twenty-seven miles from London, 


ye and exactly opposite to Gravesend, is the small village of Tilbury. 
CO) It appears to have been a place of some consequence in the early 


period of the Saxon dominion in England, having been an episcopal seat of 
Cedda, Bishop of the East Saxons, who, in the seventh century, propa- 
gated the Christian religion in this country, and built churches in several 
places, but especially, as Bede reports, ‘‘in the city which, in the language 
of the Saxons, is called Ythancestre; and also in that which is named 
Tillaburgh (the first of which places is on the banks of the river Pant, the 
other on the banks of the Thames,) where, gathering a flock of servants of 
Christ, he taught them to observe the discipline of a regular life, as far as 
those rude people were then capable.” ‘Tillaburgh is unquestionably the 
present Tilbury. 

A medicinal spring was discovered here in 1727, considered very bene- 
ficial in cases of hemorrhage, scurvy, and some other disorders. Ina 
chalk hill near this place there are several curious caverns called Danes’ 
Holes. They are constructed of stone, narrow at the entrance, and very 
spacious at the depth of thirty feet. The neighborhood still affords some 
traces of the camp formed by Queen Elizabeth in 1588, when the kingdom 
was threatened by the Spanish Armada. But the most interesting object 
the place affords is the Fort, represented in our engraving. It was origi- 
nally built as a kind of block-house by Henry VIII., but was enlarged 
into a regular fortification by Charles II., in the year 1667, after the 
Dutch fleet had sailed up the river and burned three men-of-war at Chat- 
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ham. It was planned by Sir Martin Beckman, engineer to Charles IL., 
by whom the works at Sheerness were also designed. The esplanade is 
very large, and the bastions are the largest of any in England. They are 
faced with brick, and surrounded with a double ditch or moat, the inner- 
most being 180 feet broad, and having a good counterscarp. On the land 
side, there are two small redoubts of brick; but the chief strength on this 
aide consists in its being able to lay all the adjacent level under water. 
On the side next the river is a very strong curtain, having in the middle a 
strong gate called the water gate, and the ditch palisaded. At the place 
intended for the water bastion, which was never built, stands a high tower, 
erected by Queen Elizabeth, called the block-house. Various additions 
have been made to this fort since the time of Charles II.; and it is now 
mounted with several formidable batteries, and contains comfortable bar- 
racks and other accommodations for the garrison, which consists of a fort 
major and a detachment of invalids. 

The four Roman proconsular ways crossed each other in this vicinity ; 
and there was an ancient ferry over the Thames, said to be the place 


where Claudius passed in pursuit of the Britons. 
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PALMYRA. 


“W NRIVALED in extent and magnificence, the ruins of Palmyra 
viv rise in the midst of a vast ocean of sand, on which there is scarcely 
LY discernable a track of human footsteps. On the north-east the 
uninhabited waste extends to the Euphrates, the nearest point of which is 
60 English miles distant. ‘To the north and the west there is scarcely 
even a village of mud hovels within the same distance ; and nothing, except 
two or three such miserable resting-places of the wild and roving Arabs, 
nearer than Aleppo, 180 miles to the north-west, or Damascus to the south- 
west, almost as far off. The nearest ports on the Mediterranean are Tripoli, 
Beirut, Sidon, and Tyre, all nearly due west, but none of them nearer 
than Aleppo. ‘To the south again all is desert for many hundreds of miles. 

The history of Palmyra is as singular and mysterious as its situation. 
We are told in the 9th chapter of the First Book of Kings, that ‘‘ Solomon 
built Gezer, and Bethhoron the nether, and Baalath, and Tadmor in the 
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_wilderness.”” Tadmor is in all probability Palmyra. This is distinctly 


affirmed by Josephus. The two names also appear to be the same; for 
Tadmor is derived from a Hebrew root signifying a palm-tree, and Palmyra 
appears to have the same origin. We know that the city anciently stood 
in the midst of a grove of palms. But the strongest confirmation of the 
assertion of Josephus is found in the fact, that to this day Tadmor, or rather 
Thedmor, as they pronounce it, is the only name by which Palmyra is 
known among the Arabs. It is so called, and, as far as can be ascertained, 
has always been so called, by the tribe who claim possession of it, and who 
have taken up their abode among the ruins 
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Solomon flourished a thousand years before the birth of Christ, and the 
foundations of Palmyra, therefore, if this supposition be correct, must have 
been laid more than 2800 years ago. Vestiges of the past still remain, 
which go to vindicate the claim of the city to this high antiquity. Besides 
the vast relics of an age of the most sumptuous architecture crowding the 
spot, there are in many places to be observed the ruins and rubbish of more 
ancient buildings, now for the most part forming merely ridges of shapeless 
hillocks covered with grass or sand. ‘These are, perhaps, the foundations 
of the houses of old Tadmor, which a chronicler of the middle ages, proba- 
bly on some authority which is now lost, affirms was sacked and overthrown 
by Nebuchadnezzar 400 years after it had been built by Solomon. 

In course of time the city appears to have recovered from this disaster, 
and to have become again great and wealthy. It was probably built by 
Solomon to serve as an intermediate station for facilitating the intercourse 
between Judea and India; and, situated as it was, it no doubt owed its 
flourishing condition in after times to its Indian trade. Scarcely anything 
of its history, however, is known down to a comparatively recent period. 
It is first expressly mentioned as having, in the century before the birth of 
Christ, been plundered by Marc Antony, on the pretence that it had given 
aid to the Parthians, against whom he was then carrying on war. Its 
wealth, however, is stated to have been the real crime which drew upon it 
the observation of this needy, rapacious, and profligate soldier. But the 
booty he actually obtained was very trifling; for the inhabitants, having 
had timely notice of his intention, had contrived before his arrival to remove 
their treasures and most valuable effects beyond the Euphrates. From all 
this it would appear that although, from some inscriptions which remain, it 
may be conjectured that Palmyra had submitted to Alexander or his suc- 
cessors, it was now considered to be an independent city. Appian, who 
relates the transaction, expressly says that its inhabitants had acquired 
their riches by selling the merchandize of India and Arabia to the Romans. 

After this we hear no more of Palmyra till towards the close of the third 
century of our era. Jt then makes a conspicuous figure for a few years 
during the reigns of the Roman emperors Gallienus and Aurelian. We 
must refer the reader to Gibbon’s eleventh chapter for the story of its 
famous queen, Zenobia, who, after attempting to resist the arms of Rome, 
and assuming the title of Empress of Palmyra and the Hast, was attacked 
in her capital by Aurelian, taken captive, brought home by her conqueror 
to Italy, and forced to walk in his triumphal procession. ‘This catastrophe 
extinguished for ever the glory of the City of the Desert. Although it had 
made an obstinate defence, it was, on its surrender, treated with lenity by 
Aurelian; but he had not long set out on his return home, when the 
inhabitants rose upon the garrison he had left in the city, and put them all 
to death. The emperor had already crossed the Hellespont when he 
received this intelligence. ‘* Without a moment’s deliberation,”’ says Gib- 
bon, ‘*he once more turned his face towards Syria. Antioch was alarmed 
by his rapid approach, and the helpless city of Palmyra felt the irresistible 
weight of his resentment. We have a letter of Aurelian himself, in which 
he acknowledges that old men, women, children, and peasants, had been 
involved in that dreadful execution which should have been confined to 
armed rebellion ; and although his principal concern seems directed to the 
reéstablishment of a Temple of the Sun, he discovers some pity for the 
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remnant of the Palmyreans, to whom he grants the permission of rebuilding 
and inhabiting their city. But it is easier to destroy than to restore. ‘The 
seat of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually stunk into an obscure 
town, a trifling fortress, and at length a miserable village.”’ A few years 
afterwards, the emperor Diocletian appears to have erected some buildings 
at Palmyra, the ruins of one of which, bearing the only Latin inscription 
in the place, are still standing. Justinian, also, in the sixth century, after 
it had been for some time quite deserted, repaired its walls, and placed a 
garrison in it; but not regaining its ancient trade, its only means of exist- 
ence, its temples and columned porticoes were probably soon after left 
once more to the winds and the beasts of prey. 

For more than a thousand years after the time of Justinian, the history 
of Palmyra is again nearly an utter blank. A Jewish writer, called Ben- 
jamin Tudelensis, says that he was there in 1172, and that he found the 
place inhabited by about two thousand of his countrymen. The Arabian 
geographer Abulfeda also mentions it in 1321, under the name of Tedmor. 
But in Europe its existence would seem to have been quite forgotten, till, 
in the year 1678, some English merchants of the factory at Aleppo received 
from the natives of the country such an account of the ruins as determined 
them to attempt a visit to the spot. They set out accordingly, on the 18th 
of July that year; but although they reached Palmyra, they deemed it 
prudent, from the threatening attitude of the Arabs, to return almost imme- 
diately, taking time to copy only one inscription. No second attempt was 
made till 1691; when some English residents at Aleppo again set out for 
the place on the 80th of September, and reached it after what the Rev. 
William Halifax, who was one of the party, calls ‘ six days’ easy travel.” 
They remained for four days, “‘ having,”’ says one of them, whose journal 
of the expedition has been printed, “ tired ourselves with roving from ruin 
to ruin, and rummaging among old stones, from which little knowledge 
could be obtained.’’ ‘This writer gives no further account of what he saw, 
his whole narrative being occupied with the events of the journey; but for- 
tunately, some of his companions did not hold “old stones,’ and the knowl- 
edge to be derived from them,in such contempt. In the Philosophical 
Transactions, No. 217, being the publication for October, 1695, is given a 
letter of twenty-eight quarto pages, from Mr. Halifax, containing a very 
full description of the place; and in No. 218 are printed the journals of 
both expeditions, occupying thirty-two pages more. ‘The discovery appears 
to have excited the highest degree of public curiosity. In the same number 
of the Transactions in which the journals appear, is a paper, by the learned 
astronomer Dr. HE. Halley, on the Ancient State of the City of Palmyra, 
being an able attempt to elucidate its history from the inscriptions which 
the discoverers had brought away with them. 

After this Palmyra was visited by Bruyn, Maundrel, and other oriental 
travelers; but the journey that has done most for the illustration of its 
antiquities, is that which was undertaken in 1751, by Messrs. Wood, 
Bouverie,.and Dawkins, accompanied by the Italian draughtsman, Borra. 
The results of their investigations were published at London, in 1758, in a 
magnificent folio volume, bearing the title of “‘ Ruins of Palmyra, otherwise 
Tedmor,’’ and consisting principally of fifty-seven plates, finished in the 
highest style of art. | 

The travelers left the ship at Beirut, on the coast of Syria, and crossing 
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Mount Libanus to Damascus, proceeded thence to Hassia, a village four 
days’ journey to the north, from the Aga of which, whose jurisdiction was 
found to include Palmyra, they received an escort of horse, under whose 
protection they pursued the remainder of their journey. They left Hassia 
on the 4th of March, and reached Palmyra on the 13th. ‘Their approach 
to the ruins was from the south-west, through a sandy plain, about ten 
miles in breadth, and unenlivened by either tree or water. On both sides 
rose barren hills, forming the horizon. About two miles before reaching 
Palmyra, the hills seemed to jom; and upon coming up, it was found that 
a narrow valley led to the city. Ancient and singularly fashioned sepul- 
chres rose here and there on each hand, and occupying the hollow of the 
valley were the ruins of an aqueduct which had formerly conveyed water 
to Palmyra. Immediately after, the city itself burst upon their view. 
‘‘We had scarcely passed these venerable monuments,” says Mr. Wood, 
‘¢ when the hills opening, discovered to us all at once the greatest quantity 
of ruins we had ever seen, all of white marble; and beyond them, towards 
the Euphrates, a flat waste as far as the eye could reach, without any object 
that showed either life or motion. It is scarce possible to imagine anything 
more striking than this view: so great a number of Corinthian pillars, 
mixed with so little wall or solid building, afforded a most romantic variety 
of prospect.” | 

The highest hills in the neighborhood of Palmyra are on the west and 
the north-west; but the city itself stands on ground somewhat elevated 
above the extensive plain which stretches around its other sides. In Mr. 
Wood’s work is given a general view of the ruins from nearly the same 
point from which that in the Philosophical Transactions must have been 
taken, namely, from the north-east. ‘The persons who visited the city in 
1678 had found. in the neighborhood ‘a garden full of palm-trees ;’”’ but 
Mr. Wood and his companions did not see a single palm remaining. The 
principal part of the ruins is enclosed by a wall, greatly decayed, and in 
some places barely traceable, being probably that erected by Justinian. 
Its circuit is about three English miles. On a height beyond it to the 
north-west is a tower, which is said to have been erected by an Arab chief 
about the end of the sixteenth century. On the lower grounds, in all direc- 
tions, are seen the tombs mentioned above, which are tall square towers; 
such of them as have been explored containing mummies, exactly resembling 
those of Egypt, and being in general elaborately adorned in the interior, 
like the sepulchres in that country. Occupying a small space around the 
eastern extremity of the ruins, are some olive and corn fields, divided from 
each other by enclosures of mud. ‘ Almost the whole ground within the 
walls,’ says Mr. Wood, ‘‘is covered with heaps of marble.”? The Arabs 
say that the ancient city extended far beyond the limits of the present 
walls, its circumference being fully ten miles. Wherever the ground is 
dug up within that space, the ruins of buildings, they assert, arefound. The 
fame of the founder of Tadmor still flourishes among its ruins. ‘ All these 
mighty things,’’ said the Arabs to Mr. Wood, “‘ Solomon ebn Doud (Solo- 
mon the son of David) did by the assistance of spirits.” 

The ruins extend from the south-east to the north-west in an unbroken 
line of nearly a mile and a half in length. At the eastern extremity stands 
the most magnificent building of the whole, that which is supposed to have 
been the Temple of the Sun. The enclosed court around the temple is a 
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square, each side of which is 660 feet in length, the great gate of entrance 
being to the west. It is within this court that the tribe of Arabs who 
occupy the place have erected their mud cottages, to the number of thirty 
or forty. ‘To the west of the temple is a Turkish mosque, in ruins too, like 
the more ancient structures around it. A little way beyond this, in the 
same direction, is the stately arch, of which, as seen from the east, a repre- 
sentation is given. ‘This is the entrance to a portico which extends in a 
north west direction for the amazing length of nearly 4,000 feet, till it ter- 
minates at the sepulchre. ‘The columns of which it was formed, some 
entire and erect, others broken or prostrate, or both, are strewed over the 
whole of this long line. Among the other buildings is one which had been 
a Christian church. Another, a little to the west of that, consists of four 
immense columns, towering to a height far above everything around, and 
surmounted by an entablature of surpassing richness. The building, which 
appears from the inscription on it to have been erected by Diocletian, is 
near the north-western termination of the vast field of ruins. 


BALBEC. 


\"f EX'T in renown to Palmyra, among the ruined cities of the ancient 

vr world, is Balbec, situated in the same region, the extraordinary 
J, 3) fate of which has been, to be first the seat of luxury and magnifi- 
cence almost unparalleled, and then, as if the curse of Heaven had fallen 
upon it, to be reduced to little better than a desolate wilderness. It is 
man, however, and not nature, that has wrought the change ; no blight has 
made the soil or poisoned the air, but a degrading despotism has as effect- 
ually dried up the sources of social prosperity as if some elementary con- 
vulsion had suddenly turned the clime of beauty cold and dark, and struck 
the teeming earth with hopeless barrenness. Indeed, Turkish oppression 
has done what no unkindness of nature could have effected. The splendors 
of Palmyra rose under the breath of a free commerce in the midst of a 
sandy desert; but nothing has been able to preserve that and many other 
great cities from crumbling into heaps of ruins at the death-touch of the 
gloomy tyranny that now hangs like a pall over the land. 

We are indebted for the most complete account of Balbec, as for that of 
Palmyra, to Mr. Wood and his friends, who, after visiting the two cities, 
gave to the public, in successive volumes, most accurate and splendid 
delineations of every thing they had seen in each, accompanied with his- 
toric notices and short descriptions. It was on their return from Palmyra 
that they proceeded to Balbec, which lies almost on a line drawn from the 
former city due west to the sea. It is, however, a little to the north of 
Palmyra. The spot in which it is placed is in one of the valleys of Mount 
Libanus (the Lebanon of Scripture, ) now called the Plain of Bocat, a fertile 
and well-watered opening to the sea, which forms its south-western extrem- 
ity, while Balbec stands immediately under the high ground which closes it in 
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the opposite direction. Its breadth, from Mount Libanus to Mount Anti- 
Libanus, varies from four to two leagues. 

Balbec is situated, as nearly as possible, half way between Damascus 
to the south-east and the port of Tripoli, in Syria, to the north-west. 
When Wood was there in 1751, the place contained about 5,000 inhabit- 
ants, among whom were a few Jews and Christians; but later accounts 
describe its population as greatly reduced. The collection of miserable 
huts which form the modern town, probably do not now harbor more than 
a thousand half-savage Arabs. 

Ancient writers, in general, are as silent respecting Balbec as respecting 
Palmyra. But it is no doubt the same city which Macrobius, in his Satur- 
nalia, mentions under the name of Heliopolis, and to which he tells us the 
worship of the sun was brought, in very remote times, from the other city 
of the same name in Egypt. Heliopolis in Greek means the City of the 
Sun; and the signification of the Syriac term Balbec is the Vale of Bal, 
the oriental name for the same luminary when worshipped as a god. It is 
probable that Balbec was the ancient, as it is the modern, name of the 
place, although, from not having been mentioned, like Tadmor, the old 
name of Palmyra, in the Hebrew Scriptures, it has come down to us only 
in the form of the Greek translation, Heliopolis. 

The universal tradition of the country, Wood informs us, is, that Balbec, 
as well as Palmyra, was built by Solomon. Many stories, it seems, are 
told by the inhabitants, of the manner in which the celebrated Jewish king 
spent his time in this retreat. Some critics have supposed that some 
building at Balbec may possibly be that spoken of in his writings as ‘‘ The 
Tower of Lebanon that looketh towards Damascus.’’ One of the stories 
current on the spot is that the city was built by him as a residence for the 
Queen of Sheba. It is believed, of course, that in this, as in all his other 
similar undertakings, the wise monarch availed himself of the agency of 
genil or spirits. 

The ruins of the ancient magnificence of Balbec do not present a crowd 
of fallen edifices, spread over a large extent of space, like those of Palmyra: 
they consist only of three distinct buildings, which stand not far from each 
other, in a plain at a short distance from the inhabited part of the town. 
The engraving presents a view of these buildings, with some others in the 
modern town, as seen from the south. ‘To the left of the picture, or on the 
west, is the immense structure commonly called the Temple of the Sun, 
with its courts. More in the foreground is another smaller, but more entire 
temple ; and at a considerable distance west from that, and still farther to 
the south, is a third temple, of a circular form, distinguishable by a modern 
spire, which has been erected over it, to convert it into a Greek church. 
A Doric column, a Turkish mosque, and some other modern erections, are 
seen interspersed. Surrounding the whole is the city wall, ten or twelve 
feet high, and defended at intervals by square towers. 

The entry to the Temple of the Sun is from the east, through a noble por- 
tico of twelve circular columns; and the first apartment in which the visitor 
finds himself is a magnificent hexagonal (six-sided) hall, 180 feet in diam- 
eter, exhibiting on all sides the remains of an architectural beauty and 
magnificence of the richest character, in the columns and other ornaments 
of a circle of chambers which run around it. Beyond this is a still larger 
court of nearly a square form, being 374 feet in one direction by 3868 in 
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another, and at the further extremity of that is the far-stretching pillared 
structure forming the proper temple. As may be observed from the view, 
nine of the lofty columns which had composed this part of the edifice are 
still to be seen standing together. There had been originally fifty-six in 
all, namely, ten at each end, and eighteen others along each side. The 
entire length of the space which they include is 285 feet, and its breadth 
157. The height, including the plinth, is 87 feet. Nothing grander can 
be conceived than the aspect presented by this immense and richly orna- 
mented temple, when seen in its full extent. No part of the structure is 
perhaps more wonderful than the terrace or soubassement by which the 
whole is surrounded, the stones composing which are in general 80 feet in 
length by 10 in breadth, and 13 in height. At the west end are three of 
the enormous length of 63 or 64 feet each. A freestone quarry still 
remains open, not far from the city wall, from which these colossal blocks 
appear to have been hewn, and where many of similar dimensions are to be 
seen cut from the rock, and left ready to be removed. From this and 
other circumstances, Mr. Wood concludes that the soubassement of the 
temple was never finished. One of the stones lying in the quarry, which 
is not quite detached, is even larger than any of those in the temple, mea- 
suring 70 feet in length by 14 in breadth, and 142 in height. Its weight 
would be about 1135 tons. Ne 

The other temple, to the south of this, is, as we have mentioned, of 
smaller dimensions, but is still a large building, being 222 feet in length by 
1142 in breath. Its columns have been originally 34 in all, namely, 8 in 
front, and 13 along each of the sides. Their height, including the plinth, 
is 763 feet; but the ground on which this temple stands is lower than the 
site of the other. The ornaments here are all likewise of the richest 
description. The Turks have built two great square towers on the ruins 
of the portico of this temple, but in other respects it is considerably less 
dilapidated than the former. In Wood’s time, nearly all the pillars com- 
posing the peristyle, together with their entablature, were entire. 

Our second engraving is a view of the circular temple, a small building 
of exquisite beauty. The building itself, exclusive of the pillars by which 
it is surrounded, is only 32 feet in diameter; and the height is divided 
into two parts, in the lower of which the architecture is Ionic, and in the 
higher, Corinthian. The lower has been at one time converted into a 
Greek church. The grace and lightness of the exterior of this edifice 
make it a perfect gem of art. 

The buildings of Balbec are for the most part of the Corinthian order. 
John of Antioch states that the great temple was built by the Roman 
emperor Antoninus Pius, in the second century; and other circumstances 
would also lead to the conclusion that it is of this age. 
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f @® ALIFORNIA was first discovered from the East, and thet 
7 wy enough, about the year 1537, by a Spaniard named ‘Alvaro 'N uiiez, 


Wy surnamed Cabeza de Vaca, one of the three hundred Spaniards 
ah, after having landed on the coast of Florida with Panfilo de Narvaez, 
escaped massacre. Cast into regions of country unknown to him, amid 
savage tribes, he wandered for many years across the region which was 
subsequently called by the French Louisiana, and reached ultimately the 
coast of Cubiacan, in Sonora, opposite the lower portion of Old California. 
While there he heard grand stories of the wealth of ulterior regions, and 
on his return told strange tales of the marvels he had seen, of the dangers 
he had undergone, and of the wealth of that till then unknown land. 
Far from doubting his veracity, every one thought that he did not tell all 
he had accomplished; and many went so far as to say that God had mani- 
festly preserved him to save his companions, and to cure the Indians of the 
maladies which afflicted them. De Vaca did not contradict this idea, and 
assured his auditors that all California was strewn with pearls. 

_ About the same time, another, person also contributed to the marvelous. 

This was Marcos de Nizza, a missionary sent, at the request of Las Casas, 
- to convert the Indians of Sonora, and who went far beyond the northern 
end of the coast of California. He gratified the imagination of the Span- 
iards, by a fantastic picture of the civilization of these countries, amid 
which, based on the stories but half understood of a few Indians, he placed 
the Cibola and seven other large cities, with houses of stone, two stories 
high, arabesque doors, and a king who used none but golden utensils. All 
this seemed long improbable, but it is now likely, from the fact of the ruins 
of the Rio Gila, recently surveyed and sketched by Major Emory, U. 8. A., 
that the good father saw or ascertained from good authority all he described. 
The Maricopo Indians preserve to this day the following tradition of the 
origin of these strange ruins: 

‘*In by-gone days, a woman of surpassing beauty resided in a green 
spot in the mountains, near the place where we were then encamped. All 
the men paid their court to her. She received the tributes of their devotion 
grain, skins, &c., but gave no love or other: favor in return. Her virtue 
and her determination to remain unmarried were equally frm. There came 
drought which threatened the world with famine. In their distress, the 
people applied to her. She gave corn from her stock, and the supply 
seemed endless. Her goodness was unbounded. One day as she was lying 
asleep, with her body exposed, a drop of rain fell upon her stomach, 
which produced conception. A son was the 1 issue, who was the founder of 
a new race, which built these houses.’’—Hmory’s "Report, pp. 82, 88. 

The above fable recalls the Hellenic myth of Danaé, Jupiter and the 
shower of gold. 

The relation of Marcos Nizza had the effect of causing a new expedition 
to be sent out under Vasquez de Coronado, who, passing into the unknown 
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countries to the north-west of New Spain, added new fables to those 
already existing in relation to the country north and west of the Colorado 
and Gila. This expedition effected nothing but to give currency to the 
belief in the existence of a Mexican El Dorado, in the shape of the great 
kingdom of Tartarax and the city of Quivira, on the shores of Lake 
Tegnayo, now known as Utah Lake. The general belief, at the time, was 
that Coronado could not force his way amid a hostile population, and that 
though brave and ambitious, he was anxious to return to a young, beautiful 
and rich wife he had recently married. The less a country is known, the 
more easily is confidence placed in its mineral resources; and the Span- 
iards were as willing to believe in fables of miraculous wealth of California, 
as we are. ‘They had, however, nothing on which to base their opinion; 
while, in our own time, we have an absolute certainty. 

The exaggeration of the Spanish conquerors and monks yet adheres to 
Mexico, so that a few miserable huts frequently were called a city, and a 
cross on a mountain or in a valley was known as a mission. ‘Thus it 
continues with California, where a population of twenty thousand is strewn 
over a country more extended than Great Britain, and where the names 
of cities, named after every saint in the calendar, but without population, 
perpetually recur. Ps 

Long before the over-land discovery of California, many voyages had 
been made in the Pacific, and as early as 1541, just fifty years after the 
discovery of America, Ulloa, in an expedition undertaken by order of 
Cortez, had ascertained California to be a portion of the continent, for as 
such it is depicted by the pilot Castillo, in the chart he constructed in 
Mexico at that time. In spite of this, as late as the day of Charles II. of 
Spain, California was frequently marked and called the islas Carolinas. 
After having been visited, from time to time, by the pearl fishermen from 
Xalisco, Acapulco, and Chacola, Sebastian Viscaino took formal possession 
of itin 1596. About forty-six years after, the Jesuits established them- 
selves there, and formed some establishments—first in Lower California, 
but which gradually were extended beyond the Peninsula. ‘They had to 
contend for a time with the Brothers of Saint Francis, who had long sought 
to introduce themselves among the Indians. ‘The Jesuits were brought into 
contact with the most stupid of all the American tribes, who were as fero- 
cious as beasts, and incapable of understanding the obligation of a benefit. 
For a long time they were unprotected by military posts and suffered greatly. 
Their circumstances, however, at last changed, as their services became 
known and appreciated, and not only the spiritual government of California 


was confided to them, but it was ordered by the highest authority, that all 


military men, even the commandant of the post at Loretto, should obey the 
orders of the Father President. 

Between 1697 and 1721, three Jesuits, Ugarte, Salvatierra, and Kuhn, 
made detailed examinations of the Californian Sea and Gulf. ‘Then only 
was it known in Europe that Castillo’s chart was correct. The monks were 
the true conquerors of California, subjecting it to the Romish faith. 
Their establishments, in both the Californias, continued in full vigor until 
1760. ‘Their progress had been great, for they were masters of sixteen 
chief missions, dependent on which were more than forty villages. The 
Jesuits, in all their acts in California, displayed such apostolic zeal, that 
much of the wrong alleged to have been done by them there, may on that 
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account be forgiven them. Fanaticism was not their guide, for they came 
to California with curiosities to amuse the attention of the Indians, and 
succeeded in inducing them to lay aside the hatred a series of wrongs had 
taught them to attach to the very name of Spaniard. After the expulsion 
of the order of Jesus from the dominions of Spain, in 1767, the guidance 
of California was confided to the Franciscans and the monks of Saint 
Dominic of Mexico; and the prosperity the more intelligent companions of 
Saint Ignatius had created soon began to decay. 

The reason of the great improvement of the Indians of California, while 
all the other tribes of Mexico were degenerating, is obvious enough. ‘The 
object of the real audiencia de las Indeas, the representative of Spain and 
the king, was to make slaves of the Americans. The Pope was never the 
head of the Mexican Church, which depended upon the king alone; conse- 
quently priests, soldiers and civilians all pandered to his power. California, 
however, while under the control of the order of Loyola, was exempted 
from its influence. The clergy were priests indeed, and toiled for their 
cures as faithfully as ever man toiled in such a cause. Therefore Cali- 
fornia under their charge improved, and under the Dominicians became as 
degraded as any portion of Mexico. 

This is not the place to go fully into a recital of that series of atrocities, 
on both sides, which separated Mexico from the Spanish crown. ‘The part 
which California played was too insignificant to be recorded in the general 
history of the world, and is now almost forgotten. At the time of the 
Mexican Revolution, the Governor of California was a native of the province 
named Arguello. Nothing recorded in history has ever equaled the 
contempt with which the Spaniards always treated even those of their own 
country who were creoles, or born in Mexico. Animated by this feeling, a 
Spanish officer, named Noniga, opposed Arguello, who, to silence this oppo- 
sition, mert irprudently placed Noniga in command of a presidio at Santa 
Barbara, from which, for misconduct, he was almost immediately dismissed, 
and attempted to excite the Mexicans against the Californians, and to 
impress them with his own feelings. The evil of this course was soon 
apparent, and the Government set about correcting this state of affairs 
immediately. ‘They immediately consulted the Dominican friars, who had 
succeeded the Jesuits, and offered all who remained the choice of Northern 
or Southern California. The old priests went south of San Miguel, while 
the missions north of that post were confided to younger monks from the 
college of Zacatecas. This made matters worse, for the new monks, far 
the inferiors in all respects of the older friars, proved totally unfit for their 

osition. 
: The only other portion of the history of California which should detain 
us, until we come to the conquest of that country by the United States, 
is the circumstance of the seizure of Monterey, in 1842, by Commodore 
Thomas Ap Catesby Jones, of the navy of the U. 8. That officer, while 
cruising off the coast of Peru, was informed that the British Government 
had negotiated a treaty with Santa Anna for the transfer of California, and 
that an English fleet was about to sail from the Sandwich Islands for 
Monterey, to make the sale effective. Commodore Jones, under the circum- 
stances, thought himself justified in seizing on Monterey, so that any 
instructions which may have been sent to the English Admiral, Lord 
George Paulet, proved abortive. The treaty, in fact, if meditated, was 
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never negotiated, and Monterey was returned to the Mexican au- 
thorities. 

Immediately after the commencement of the war between the United 
States of the North and of Mexico became certain, and probably before, 
the Government at Washington issued orders to the naval commander in 
the Pacific, John D. Sloat, Hsq., to occupy as much of California as he 
could, in case of a declaration of war. On May 18th, 1846, war having 
begun, Commodore Sloat was ordered to establish a blockade, and on May 
16th, 1846, Mr. Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, wrote him a letter 
containing the following passages : 


‘¢'You will consider the most important public object to be, to take and 
to hold possession of San Francisco ; and this you will do without fail. 

‘You will also take possession of Mazatlan and Monterey, one or both, 
as your force will permit. 

‘¢ Tf information received here is correct, you can establish friendly rela- 
tions between your squadron and the inhabitants of each of these three 

laces. 

P ‘“¢ A connection between California, and even Sonora, and the present 
government of Mexico is supposed scarcely to exist. You will, as oppor- 
tunity offers, conciliate the confidence of the people in California, and also 
in Sonora, toward the government of the United States; and you will 
endeavor to render their relations with the United States as intimate and as 
friendly as possible.” 


On June 3d, 1846, Col. 8. W. Kearney, 1st dragoons, was ordered to 
take possession of New Mexico and Upper California; orders which he 
executed by one of the most masterly marches on record. ‘These orders 
were the commencement of the official connection of the United States with 
California, although six years before, the country had been surveyed and 
topographically delineated, by the orders of the President of the U. 8S. to 
the Exploring Expedition commanded by Lieut. Wilkes, U. 8. N. 

Castro was then commandant of the country, and Pico governor. The 
former commenced a series of measures offensive to the foreigners, which 
led to a difficulty between him and Fremont, who was then busy in making 
some surveys in that country, being connected with the U. S. topographical 
engineers. A party of Americans seized and held Sonoma. Castro pub- 
lished a proclamation, calling on the people to defend themselves and their 
country, but promising protection to all foreigners who were peaceful. 
A person who was then in California thus describes what followed the 
outbreak : 


‘¢ Fremont went to the Sacramento to arouse the American settlers ; but 
scarcely had he arrived there, when an express reached him from the 
garrison of Sonoma, with information that Castro’s whole force was crossing 
the bay to attack that place. This intelligence was received in the after- 
noon of the 23d of June, while he was on the American fork of the 
Sacramento, eighty miles from the little garrison at Sonoma; and at two 
o’clock on the morning of the 25th, he arrived at that place with ninety 
riflemen from the American settlers in that valley. The enemy had not 
yet appeared. Scouts were sent out to reconnoitre, and a party of twenty 
fell in with a squadron of seventy dragoons (all of Castro’s force which had 
crossed the bay), attacked and defeated it, killing and wounding five, with- 
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out harm to themselves; the Mexican commander, De la Torre, barely 
escaping with the loss of his transport boats, and nine pieces of brass 
artillery, spiked. 

“The country north of the bay of San Francisco being cleared of the 
enemy, Lieut. Col. Fremont returned to Sonoma on the evening of the 4th 
of July, and, on the morning of the 5th, called the people together, 
explained to them the condition of things in the province, and recommended 
an immediate declaration of independence. The declaration was made, and 
he was selected to take the chief direction of affairs. The attack on Castro 
was the next object. He was at Santa Clara, an intrenched post on the 
upper or south side of the Bay of San Francisco, with 400.men and two 
pieces of field artillery. A circuit of more than one hundred miles must 
be traversed to reach him. On the 6th of July the pursuit was commenced, 
by a body of 160 mounted riflemen, commanded by Col. Fremont in person, 
who, in three days, arrived at the American settlements on the Rio de los 
Americanos. Here he learnt that Castro had abandoned Santa Clara, and 
was retreating south, toward Ciudad de los Angelos, the seat of the gover- 
nor-general of the Californias, and distant 400 miles. It was instantly 
resolved on to pursue him to that place. At the moment of departure, the 
gratifying intelligence was received that war with Mexico had commenced ; 
that Monterey had been taken by our naval forces, and the flag of the 
United States there raised on the 7th of. July; and that the fleet would 
cooperate with the army against Castro and his forces. The flag of inde- 
pendence was hauled down, and that of the United States hoisted amid the 
hearty greetings and to the great joy of the American settlers and forces 
under the command of Lieut. Col. Fremont. 

“The combined pursuit was rapidly continued; and on the 12th of 
August, Commodore Stockton and Lieut. Col. Fremont, with a detachment 
of marines frora the squadron and some riflemen, entered the City of the 
Angels without resistance or objection; the governor-general Pico, the 
commandant-general Castro, and all of the Mexican authorities, having 
fled and dispersed. Commodore Stockton took possession of the whole 
country as a conquest of the United States, and appointed Lieutenant- 
colonel Fremont governor, under the law of nations ; to assume the functions 
of that office when he should return to the squadron.” 

The details of the revolt, the circumstances of Lieut. Col. Fremont (he 
had been promoted from a first lieutenancy of a semi-military ¢ rps to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the cavalry,) or of his bloodless capture .f Pico at 
Wilson’s rancho, do not greatly interest us here. It will not either be im- 
portant to refer particularly to the pardon of Pico, who had been con- 
demned to be shot by a court-martial of officers without commissions, or to 
dwell upon the entry into the Pueblo de los Angelos, on the 18th of Janu- 
ary, 1847. At that place he found General Kearny and Commodore 
Stockton. 

General Kearny left Santa Fe in September, 1846, with 100 mounted 
dragoons, and attacked and defeated a party of 160 Californians on the 
6th of December, near San Pasqual, reached San Diego on the 12th, and 
and on the 29th left that place with 500 men, and dispersed a body of 600 
of the enemy on the plains of the Mesa on the 8th and 9th of January, 
and on the 10th entered the Pueblo de los Angelos, where he was joined 
on the 13th by Col. Fremont. 
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Commodore Dallas having come to the coast of California, Commodore 
Stockton returned to the United States, and General Kearny assumed 
the power from which he had been kept by force. He subsequently paci- 
fied the whole country, in fact and in name, brought Col. Fremont to the 
United States, arrested him, and arraigned him before a court-martial. 
All that followed is a part of the history of the army, not of California. 
General Kearny subsequently served in Mexico, and on the conclusion of 
peace returned home, where he sickened and died. The gold mines of 
California will ever be esteemed a monument of his skill and prudence, for 
but for him they might have been lost to the nation. 

The rich gold diggings of California were discovered in 1848 by mere 
accident. There is no doubt but in the early settlement of the country, 
the fact that the soil contained gold was well known to the Jesuits, but 
they supposed the quantities were so small it would never be profitable to 
search for it. The manner of its recent discovery was as follows: 

Capt. Sutter is a native of Switzerland, and held a commission in the 
Swiss guards of Charles X. Disbanded in consequence of the Revolution 
of 1830, he emigrated to Western Missouri, and remained there until 1838 
or ’39, when he obtained from the Mexican Government a grant of land in 
California, upon which he immediately established himself. At first he had 
much difficulty with the Indians, but by conciliating their chiefs, and many 
acts of well-timed decision, he acquired over them perfect control. Col. 
Fremont, in his report, speaks of his works, all of which have been built 
chiefly by Indian labor, as in good order and condition. On application to 
the chief of a village, he obtained as many boys and girls as he would em- 
ploy ; and there were at that time a number in training for a woolen factory. 
He bought out the stock of a Russian establishment, the owners of which 
wished to leave the country, consisting of a large number of cattle, artil- 
lery, &c., and made payment for them annually in grain. His fort mounted 
twelve cannon, and held 1000 men, but was garrisoned with forty Indians 
in uniform. It is a quadrangular work, built of adobe or unburned brick. 
The whites in his employment are American, French, and German, all of 
whom are mechanics, and are provided within the works with shops, tools, 
and work. Around Capt. Sutter other persons have settled, on the Rio 
de los Americanos—all of whom, following his example, are thriving and 
prosperous. Previous to the war, Capt. Sutter’s wealth consisted of cattle 
and the proceeds of his vast crops; but, by a lucky accident, he has become 
inseparably connected with the mineral, as he was with the agricultural 
prosperity of California. 

Captain Sutter, feeling the great want of lumber, contracted in Septem- 
ber, 1847, with a Mr. Marshall to build a saw-mill at that place. It was 
erected in the course of ‘the following winter and spring, and a dam and 
race constructed ; but when the water was let on the wheel, the tail-race 
was found to be too narrow to permit the water to escape with sufficient 
rapidity. Mr. Marshall, to save labor, let the water directly into the race 
with a strong current, so as to wash it wider and deeper. He effected his 
purpose, and a large bed of mud and gravel was carried to the foot of the 
race. One day Mr. Marshall, as he was walking down the race to this 
deposit of mud, observed some glittering particles at its upper edge; he 
gathered a few, examined them, and became satisfied of their value. He 
then went to the fort, told Capt. Sutter of his discovery, and they agreed 
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to keep it secret until a certain grist-mill of Sutter’s was finished. It 
however got out and spread like magic. ‘This led to a general search for 
it, and it was soon discovered in various portions of ‘the country in great 
abundance. 

No country in the world exhibits so great a diversity of soil, climate 
and fertility as California; and, strangely enough, the best, loveliest, and 
most inviting portion of the country is not upon the sea-coast, which, from 
the southern boundary to Cape Mendocino, in latitude 40°, is occupied by 
a high, broken ridge, reaching twenty miles into the interior. Between 
this range and a loftier one, known as the Sierra, is the valley of San 
Juan. astward of the Sierra is another broad valley, through which 
runs the river Sacramento, reaching as far as Monte San Bernardino, 
between which and the Sacramento it is known as the Buena Ventura. 
Farther back, towards the great Cordillera, is a continuation of the Cascade 
Range of Oregon, the summits of which are capped with perpetual snow. 
West of these are the great sandy plains, where no one but an Indian 
could exist. The lower portion of this country is extremely hot and dry, 
with the exception of a portion of the winter. As the distance from the 
equator however increases, the wet season is prolonged; so that at San 
Francisco it lasts from November to April, while during the rest of the 
year fogs and heavy dews keep the earth moist. Snow and ice are some- 
times seen on the shores of the Bay of San Francisco, but never ata 
lower latitude, except indeed on the summits of the mountains. The rains 
are never heavy, and it sometimes chances that two years pass without rain, 
One would think, under such circumstances, the whole surface of the coun- 
try would become parched and dried up. This, however, is not the case; for 
the numerous mountain streams and daily visit of the sea-breeze from the 
low temperature of the sea, always charged with vapor, suffice to sustain a 
peculiar vegstation, prolific in rare and beautiful plants, which the magni- 
ficent herds of California prove to be most nutritious. ‘There must still, 
however, be great sufferings at these seasons. Only the country around 
San Francisco, and that near Monte San Bernardino, seem capable of 
sustaining a large agricultural population; but this is of small importance, 
as its Immense commercial advantages must make it mistress of all the 
Pacific coast. 

In 1825, Don Jose Echandia, a Mexican, succeeded Arguello, and goy- 
erned prosperously until 1829, when the garrison of Monterey revolted, 
in consequence of not being paid with punctuality. The revolt was, how- 
ever, put down by Hchandia, who continued in power until 1831, when 
Don Manuel Victoria succeeded him. This officer by his tyrannical conduct 
produced a revolt, and in the first year of power was so severely wounded 
as to be incapable of discharging his functions. This insurrection became 
formidable from the fact that the Californians were aided by many foreign 
ers, who on this occasion appear for the first time in the history of California 
General Figuerra was the next governor, and his administration is still 
spoken of as the best and most humane the country had known between 
the revolution in 1822 and the advent of Gen. Kearny. He asked the 
Central Government to send him out two hundred artificers. Instead of 
that, two hundred picarones and leperos were sent to him from Mexico, 
who exerted as great an influence for evil as the old Jesuits had for good, 
and greatly corrupted the morals of the people, which hitherto had continued 
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strangely pure. Gen. Figuerra died in 1835, greatly regretted by the 
people, and a true loss to California. 

Col. Chico came next, a perfect contrast to his predecessor; and having 
involved himself in a dispute with the Judge of the district, he was forced 
to resign, and delivered over his authority to Don Nicolas Gutierez, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, who restored order completely. It may here be remarked, 
California had gradually decreased in importance, a fact to be inferred from 
the circumstance that the rank of the last two governors had each time been 


one grade less than that of their predecessor. 


For some time past many foreigners had been gradually forming a colony 
in California. The majority of these were natives of the United States 
and trappers of the Rocky Mountains and the head-waters of the Columbia 
river. ‘Ihe peculiarly irritable disposition of these men made them always 
ready for excitement, and they participated largely in the troubles, opposing 
the new Governor. They were in favor of declaring California independent 
of Mexico, which evidently was unable to governit. The Californians were 
a very ignorant people, and were easily persuaded by these men and many 
other aspirants for office, among whom was the Administrador of the Customs, 
and a lawyer of bad character named Penné, both of whom were Mexicans 
and members of the ultra-liberal or Yorkino faction. Alvarado, the 
Inspector of Customs, also jomed them, and this trio sought to monopolize 
all office—at the same time they exhibited much distrust of the foreigners. 
The crisis came early in November, 1836, when the governor attempted to 
arrest Alvarado in consequence of some difficulty. The standard of revolt 
was raised at San Juan, whither Alvarado, had fled, and the influence of 
the priesthood not being exerted, the foreign party swept all before it. 
California was declared independent, and all foreigners who had borne 
arms, or assisted in the contest, were admitted to citizenship. On the 2d 
of November, at the instance of the foreigners, Alvarado at the head of two 
hundred men, entered Monterey, and immediately invested the Presidio in 
which the Mexican party and Gutierez were shut up. Twenty-five of 
Alvarado’s men were American hunters, and Alvarado having obtained 
possession of some ship-guns from several American and English merchant- 
men in the harbor, on the Sth the Presidio was surrendered, under a promise 
that Gutierez’ life and that of his men and officers should be spared, and 
they, if they wished it, not be sent out of the country. At this time, how- 
ever, the courage of Alvarado failed, and he refused, on striking the Mexican 
colors, to hoist the new colors of California, which had been prepared. The 
consequence was, that California’ adhered to the Mexican union, simply 
pronouncing against Centralism. Alvarado was appointed governor, Val- 
lejo commandant-general, Castro commandant of the militia, and Penné 
secretary of state. The foreigners were appeased by an act removing half 
the duties. ! 

Contrary to stipulation it was determined to send the Mexicans out of the 
country, which was immediately done by means of the English merchant- 
brig Clementine. The governor then communicated what had occurred to 
the Central Government, and having received a supply of arms and money, 
though deserted by the American hunters, was able to extend his power 
over all the other presidios. 

Thus things continued till 1840, when it appeared that the customs not 
producing a sufficient income, new imposts were levied on the foreigners, 
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who became dissatisfied. Alvarado at once determined to expel them from 
the country. ‘I’o accomplish this a worthless Englishman named Gardner, 
was suborned to swear that a general plot had been formed by all foreign- 
ers to murder the governor and seize California, under the guidance of an 
American, named “Graham, a hunter who lived at Nativetes. To arrest 
him, Castro was sent with an armed party, and succeeded in arresting him. 
Having done so, they committed many atrocities, having deliberately held 
down and cut the tendons of the legs of a man named Shard, who lived 
with him, and left him to die. In arresting Graham, they shot him while 
asleep, and then hurried him to Monterey, about twenty miles distant, 
where he was thrown into a dungeon, even more loathsome than Spanish 
and Mexican prisons usually are, and was put in heavy irons. More than 
sixty other foreigners were arrested at the same time in all parts of the 
country, and sent to San Blas in a vessel called the Guipiscoa. From San 
Blas they were marched in two days to Tepic, a port sixty miles distant 
All the Englishmen there were protected by their consuls, returned to 
Monterey, and regained their property. ‘This was not the case with the 
Americans, who obtained no remuneration. Graham only returned a bro- 
ken-hearted man, and regained but a fragment of his fortune, which had 
consisted of five thousand dollars in specie, and three times that value in 
cattle. ‘This alone might have been regarded as sufficient cause for the 
Mexican war, though Mr. Polk, in all probability, was not aware of the cir- 
cumstance at the time of its commencement. 
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the same name, which is one of the two divisions of the Prussian 

LU province of J iilich-Cleve-berg, so called from its containing the 
three old duchies of J iilich, or Juliers, Cleve, and Berg. Cologne is the 
capital of the whole province, and stands on the left or west bank of the 
Rhine, forming a kind of semicircle. The city is fortified, and with its 
numerous spires and large buildings, makes a good show from the opposite 
_ side of the river. It is “about one hundred and seven miles east by north 
from Brussels. Cologne was an old Roman station, often mentioned in 
Tacitus, and took its name of Colonia Claudia Agrippinensis, or ‘the 
colony of Claudius and Agrippina,’ from Agrippina the daughter of Ger- 
manicus Cesar, who was some time in these parts at the head of the Roman 
army. Agrippina, at the time when her name was given to the colony, 
was the fourth wife of her uncle, the feeble and worthless Emperor Clau- 
dius; and was born at this place ‘while her illustrious father commanded in 
Germany. The Roman word ‘colonia,’ colony, has been corrupted by 
the French into Cologne, and by the Germans into Coln. 

Under the Germanic Empire, Cologne was a free Imperial city, and had 
both a seat and voice, as well in the Diets or Assemblies of Westphalia as 
in those of the Empire. At this time the Elector of Cologne occasionally 
resided here, as well as the Chapter of the Archbishop of “Cologne, and a 
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Nuncio of the Pope. Urban VII. established a university here in 1388, 
to which succeeding popes granted privileges. It is still the seat of a 
Catholic Archbishopric, but the university as such no longer exists. 
Cologne cannot, on the whole, be called a handsome city, its streets 
being crooked, narrow and dirty; but it has a great number of public 
buildings, and among them thirty-three churches and chapels. ‘The cathe- 
dral is a noble building, 400 feet long and 180 wide, which, owing to its 
magnitude, is a conspicuous object from a distance, overtopping every 
other edifice in the city. The body of the cathedral is supported by 100 
pillars. Two high towers were designed for this building, one of which is 
raised to only about half the height intended, and the other is hardly begun. 
Were the cathedral completed, it is generally allowed it would be one of 
the finest Gothic buildings in Europe. Behind the high altar is the chapel 
of the three holy kings, or three wise men, as they are sometimes called, 
made of marble. The shrine which contains the bodies is remarkable for 
the curious and elaborate ornaments with which it is decorated. The 


names of the three wise men, according to some accounts, are Gaspar, 


Melchior, and Balthasar, whose bones, as the story goes, were first taken 
to Constantinople by the Emperor Constantine’s mother; thence they were 
transferred to Milan; and finally obtamed a sumptuous mausoleum in 
Cologne. What the precise merits of Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar 
were, we have not been able to make out satisfactorily. The parish church 
of St. Peter contains the Crucifixion of the Apostle, one of Rubens’ finest 
pictures, which he gave as a present to the church in which he received 
the rite of baptism. This distinguished painter was a native of Cologne. 
The picture traveled to Paris during the time when the French were so 
busy in appropriating to themselves all the valuable works of this kind 
which they could lay their hands on. After the downfall of Bonaparte it 
returned home. 

In the church of St. Ursula we see the tomb of this holy virgin; and, 
as the legend would have us believe, the bones of her 11,000 virgin com- 
panions and martyrs. The church does, in fact, contain an immense 
number of ‘bones; and in a certain chamber, some accounts say, there are, 
or were, several thousand skulls, arranged in good order, and adorned with 
garlands and coronets. The fact of the bones being there seems undoubted 
Bai proof of their belonging to the holy virgins does not seem quite so 
clear. 

Besides these, there are many other handsome churches in Cologne, 
one of which, the church of St. Martin, is represented in the engraving. 
This view is given, not so much for the beauty of the church, as to exhibit 
the general style of architecture in this old city. | me 
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W@ HIS most picturesque of islands is situated under the same meridian 
Ni7 as the city of Naples, which it immediately faces, and from almost 
ey «every part of which it is constantly visible. It is, indeed, one of 
the finest and most striking features of the rich and varied scenery which 
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surrounds that capital. It stands at the entrance of the Neapolitan Gulf, 
almost on the line of the horizon; it is distant about two miles and a half 
from Cape Campanella, which terminates the bold promontory where Sor- 
rento, Amalfi, and other towns of old fame, are situated; it is about twelve 
miles from Cape Miseno on the other side of the bay, and rather more than 
twenty from the city of Naples at the end of the bay. It is composed of 
hard, calcareous rocks, which are disposed in two picturesque masses with 
a considerable break or hollow between them. ‘The highest of these two 
masses, which is to the west, and is called Anacapri, rises between sixteen 
and seventeen hundred feet above the level of the sea. The whole of the 
island, when seen at a little distance, looks so precipitous and inaccessible, 
that the stranger is disposed to wonder how the little towns and white vil- 
lages he sees on the face of its cliffs ever got there. ‘The color of the 
masses of rock, when not affected’ by the glow of sunset, is a pale, sober 
gray. ‘Tracing all the indents and sinuosities of the rocks, the circumfer- 
ence of the island does not exceed nine miles: yet within this narrow space 
is crowded an astonishing variety of scenic beauties, remains of antiquity, 
and historical recollections. The entire surface of Capri is wild, broken, 
and picturesque. ‘The ancient name of the island was Capree, and it is 
said it was so called from being inhabited by wild goats. According to 
antiquaries, its first human inhabitants were a colony of Greeks from Hpi- 
rus, who, after many ages, were dispossessed by the citizens of Neapolis 
(Naples), which then formed part of Magna Greecia, and which, like all 
the places of note in that portion of Italy, owed its origin to the Greeks. 
The Roman Emperor Augustus seems to have taken entire possession of 
the island for himself, and to have given the Neapolitan citizens lands in 
the neighboring island of Ischia as an equivalent. Suetonius, the historian, 
has recorded a visit to Capri made by Augustus at the close of his life. 
With a shattered constitution and broken spirits, the world’s master left 
Rome to find a place of quiet rest. Having recruited his spirits a little at 
Astura, on the shores of the Tyrrhenian sea, and near the mouth of the 
Tybur, he coasted Campania Felix, and, with a few chosen friends, arrived 
at Baiz-—the Brighton and Cheltenham united of ancient Rome. At Baizx 


he took shipping for Capreze. As his galley shot across the Puteolian bay, 


it was met by a trading vessel from Alexandria in Egypt, the crew of 
which, aware of the monarch’s approach, had dressed themselves in white, 
and crowned their heads with chaplets; and, when he was still nearer to 
them, they burned incense before him, swearing to live for him, and for 
him to navigate the seas. These testimonials of affection, or this adulation, 
cheered for a moment the dying emperor. He distributed money among 
his followers, desiring them to spend it in purchasing the Alexandrian mer- 
chandize. At Capri, Augustus, determining to forget the cares of govern- 
ment, gave up his whole soul to ease and affable intercourse; but this 
secession from toil, and the enjoyment of the tranquillity and the balmy 
atmosphere of the place, and the magical scenery around him, could not 
restore the old and worn-out man, who died shortly after at the town of 
Nola in Campania, and almost within sight of the Island. 

Capri is, however, much more memorable as being the constant retreat 
for several years of Augustus’ successor, the execrable Tiberius. For the 
honor of human nature, it is to be hoped that those who have described the 
life and impurities of this systematic tyrant and debauchee have in some 
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instances sacrificed truth to eloquence and effect; but still enough will 
remain to excite our abhorrence, and our regret that his name should be 
associated with so beautiful a spot of earth. Shut up with the infamous 
ministers of his tyranny and lust in this rocky, inaccessible island, Tiberius 
ruled the vast Roman empire. It was here he committed or ordered to be 
committed some of the most atrocious of his cruelties; it was here he wrote 
the “ verbose and grand Epistle” to the Senate at Rome, immortalized in 
its infamy by Juvenal ; it was here the arbiter of the fate of millions trem- 
bled in his old age at what might be his own destiny, and sat on ‘‘ the 
august rock of Caprese with a Chaldean band’’—a band of astrologers and 
impostors—to consult the stars. He here built twelve palaces or villas, 
which were all strongly fortified, and erected many other works, the ruins 
of which still bear his name. ‘The poor islanders of the present day, indeed, 
attribute every ancient building or fragment found on the island to ‘ Tibe- 
rio Cesare,’ whom they amusingly call “‘ Emperor of Capri and King of 
Rome.” It is also very amusing to hear how they talk traditionally of the 
tyrant, and of the deeds and vices recorded by Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Juvenal. 

The sail from Naples to Capri on a fine summer evening, when favored 
by the vento di terra, or land breeze from the main, is one of the most 
delightful that can be imagined. ‘The only accessible point in the island 
is called the Sbarco di Capri, or the landing-place. ‘This is below the 
town of Capri, to which there is an ascent by means of a rude Cyclopean 
flight of steps, steep and rugged in the extreme. A few fortifications might 
render the island altogether inaccessible to an enemy, and entitle Capri to 
the name that was commonly given to it during the last war, viz. the Little 
Gibraltar. During a certain part of that long struggle, when the French 
arms had driven the king of the two Sicilies from Naples to Sicily, the 
English held the island for that sovereign. They kept possession of it 
during the whole of the short reign at Naples of Joseph Bonaparte ; but 
when he went to Spain, and Murat replaced him in Italy, it was attacked 
with an imposing force, and, being most absurdly defended, it fell into the 
hands of the French. 

The principal town, or, as it is pompously called, the ‘‘ metropolis of 
Capri,’ stands on a shelving rock towards the east of the island. It con- 
sists of a group of some two or three hundred small but tolerably neat 
houses, five or six churches and chapels, with a confined piazza, or square, in 
the midst. It is surrounded by vineyards and orchards, and some small 
olive groves stand on ledges of the cliffs above it. There is only one more 
town in the island. This is called Anacapri, and is situated high up, ona 
narrow ledge of the western mass of rock that goes by the same name. 
The fishermen, sailors, and traders live in the chief town, and the lower 
parts of the island and Anacapri are almost solely inhabited by frugal, 
industrious peasants. It is one of the cleanest places that eye can behold. 
Its inhabitants communicate with the other town and all the east of the 
island by means of a flight of 538 steps which zigzag in a curious manner 
down the face of a precipice. On a still loftier precipice, in the rear of 
the town of Anacapri, are the picturesque ruins of a castle of the middle | 
ages, 

The villages, if groups of three or four vine-dressers’ houses may be so 

| called, are nestled here and there in little hollows, or are perched on 
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steps in the cliffs, chiefly on the eastern half of the island. Wherever it 
has been possible to make them grow, they are surrounded by trees and 
vineyards. ‘The persevering industry of the islanders is very admirable: 
by hewing out rocks here—by piling them up to form terraces and retain 
the scanty soil there; by removing the earth from places where it was 
exposed to be washed away, and depositing it in well defended, secure 
places, they have covered considerable patches of the northern front of 
Capri with beauty and fertility. The back of the island is so precipitous 
that it is altogether impracticable. The cultivable parts produce most 
kinds of vegetables and fruits, a small quantity of excellent oil, and wine 
in abundance. ‘The wine, which is well known to all who have resided at 
Naples, is of two sorts—Capri rosso and Capri bianco, or red and white 
Capri. The quality of both is very good, being devoid of that volcanic, 
sulphurous flavor common to most of the wines produced near Naples. 

Quails form another important article of export. These birds of passage, 
which come in countless flights from the coast of Africa in the spring, and 
return thitherward in autumn, are caught on the island in large nets spread 
out in hollows on the tops of the rocks, through which, season after season, 
the quails are sure to pass. In some years, as many as 100,000 of these 
delicate birds, without counting those consumed at home, have been sent 
to the Neapolitan market. Capri, which is now united to the see of Sor- 
rento, once had a bishop of its own; and, in former days, that dignitary’s 
revenue was derived almost entirely from the trade in quails. 

In 1826 the whole population of the island amounted to about 4,000 
souls. There were. two or three schools established by government. The 
people seemed very healthy, contented, and cheerful; free and equal in 
their intercourse with one another ; and, like most islanders, much attached 
to the place of their birth. None of them could be called rich, evea 
according to the low scale of that part of the world, but then very few were 
abjectly poor. Like the inhabitants of the contiguous peninsula, the Sor- 
rentini, the Amalfitani, &c., the people of Capri invariably leave an agree- 
able recollection in the mind of the traveler. 

The bold, perpendicular cliff at the eastern extremity of the island, which 
is correctly represented in our engraving, is the too celebrated Saltus 
Caprearum, over which, if history speaks truly, Tiberius was accustomed 
to have his tortured victims driven. The cliff still retains its name, Italian- 
ized, the islanders always calling it “ I] Salto,” or the leap. It rises seven 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. Not far from the brow of this 
cliff are very considerable remains of the Villa Jovis, one of the tyrant’s 
twelve mansions, which all stood on this half of the island. ‘The guides 
assure the stranger that some arched subterranean chambers, communica- 
ting with one another, that are found here, were the torturing dungeons of 
Tiberius. A fine mosaic pavement, some columns of giallo antico, a Greek 
statue of a nymph, with many cameos and intaglios, were found at the Villa 
Jovis many years since. Indeed, this small island and these Tiberian 
villas, of which we need not give a minute description, as little remains of 
them but sub-structures and dismal cells, have contributed largely to modern 


' museums, churches, and palaces. ‘The four magnificent columnsjof giallo 


antico—and all of one piece—that now decorate the chapel of the King of 
Naples in the palace of Caserta were dug up in one of the villas. A 
splendid mosaic, which Murat’s wife, Caroline Bonaparte, caused to be 
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removed and laid down as a flooring to her own boudoir in the palace at 
Portici, was found in another; and each of the villas, from amidst their 
crumbling ruins, have furnished rosso, giallo, and verde antico—lapis lazuli, 
other beautiful stones, and a peculiar sort of marble called Tiberian, in 
wonderful profusion. Statues and busts in marble and bronze, and of 
exquisite workmanship—medals and bassi-releivi, and other objects of art, 
have also been found and carried away in great quantities during the course 
of centuries. The mosaics and Corinthian capitals of the Tiberian villas 
are especially considered as models of perfection of their kinds. All these 
twelve magnificent villas were included in a space, the circumference of 
which does not exceed four miles. ‘The wealth of the emperor was employed 
for years in erecting and adorning them. 

A. low-pitched and narrow aperture in the rocks west of the usual land- 
ing-place at Capri, and about one mile and a half distant from it, leads into 
an immense circular cavern, recently discovered—well worth notice, and 
distinguished by the name of “ La Grotia Azgurra.’? Persons who visit 
this sapphire cell are obliged to place themselves horizontally in the little 
bark destined to convey them through the above low and narrow aperture, 
which is so small as to excite an alarm of finding darkness within; but, on 
the contrary, if the day be cloudless, all is light—light that would dazzle 
were it not blue. ‘The color of the water which fills the cavern precisely 
resembles that of the large bottles of vitriol, with lamps behind them, seen 
at the windows of our apothecaries ; and this water appears to act like the 
lens of a telescope, by conducting the rays of the sun and the reflection of 
the brilliant skies of Magna Greecia into the cavern. After the eye has 
been for a few moments accustomed to a light so magical, the stupendous 
vaults of this gigantic bath are discernible, richly studdied with stalactites, 
and assuming, in consequence of a strong reflection from the transparent 
blue water, exactly the same tint. The cavern contains broken steps 
leading to a subterraneous passage, the length of which is unknown, it being 
impossible to reach the end, owing to an impediment formed by earth and 
stones. Masonry seems to have been employed in the construction of the 
steps and passage, which probably communicated either with one of Tibe- 
rius’ villas or that of Julia, the niece of Augustus; but the cavern, although 
it may have been used as a bathing-place, is evidently the work of nature. 
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W W Y this very expressive name the Turks distinguish the grounds in 
[¥7<\7 which the remains of the dead are deposited. The force of the term 

e\4Y can only be well appreciated by the traveler in the Hast, who, m 
he neighborhood of a great city, has frequently to traverse such a vast 
extent of ground marked by monumental stones on either hand, before 
he can arrive at the abodes of living men, as to compel the most unthink 
ing to feel “‘ that the capital of the living, spite of its immense population, 
scarce counts a single breathing inhabitant for every ten silent mates of 
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the city of the dead.” This was spoken of the public cemeteries of Con- 
stantinople, the largest city where the Moslem usages of interment prevail, 
and where, therefore, the extent of the ground occupied by cemeteries, 
arising from the dislike of the Turks to redpen the ground where it is 
known that a body has been interred, appears with magnified effect. In 
mentioning generally the appearance presented by these cemeteries, it 
would be an injury to the reader to use other words than those of the elo- 
quent author of ‘ Anastasius.”’ ‘‘ Already its fields of mouldering bodies 
and its gardens of blooming sepulchres stretch far away on every side, 
across the brow of the hills, and at the bend of the valleys; already the 
avenues which cross each other at every step in this domain of death are 
so lengthened, that the weary stranger, from whatever point he comes, 
still finds before him many a dreary mile of road between marshaled tombs 
and mournful cypresses, ere he reaches his journey’s seemingly receding 
end; and yet every year does this common patrimony of all the heirs of 
decay still exhibit a rapidly increasing size, a fresher and wider line of 
boundary, anda new belt of plantations growing up between new flower- 
beds of graves.” The slabs, by which the graves are usually covered, are 
perforated with holes, through which the most beautiful flowers grow and 
shed their fragrance and their leaves around. 

The principal cemetery of the Mahommedans is at Scutari, on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus; for the Turks have a very strong impres- 
sion that they shall ultimately be driven out of Europe by the Christians, 
and are not, therefore, willing that their bones should remain in a soil to 
be polluted by the rule of the Giaour. A little consideration would teach 
them, however, that if the Christian possessed Constantinople, the Moslem 
would not long be allowed. to retain Scutari. The same impression operates 
differently on the Christians, inducing them to prefer the European side 
for their interments. 

We were at first surprised to find the cypress-tree appropriated, among 
the Turks, to the sepulchral uses, in connexion with which itis always men- 
tioned in the ancient and modern poetry of Hurope. But, on consideration, 
we concluded that they merely retained a usage which they found existing 
in the Greek cities which they acquired in Asia and Hurope. ‘‘ This fine 
tree,’ says Sir John Cam Hobhouse, “has, with its gloomy green, long 
overshadowed the memorials of mortality ; and its thick foliage, as well as 
the grateful odor of its wood, must serve to counteract the effects which 
would otherwise be produced, if graves, only a foot or too in depth, and 
containing corpses without coffins, were exposed to the burning summer 
sun.’ The number and extent of the cemeteries thus planted might be 
taken to characterize Constantinople, whose palaces, mosques, and muina- 
rets, seem embosomed in cypress woods. 

As these trees, however, preclude an extensive view over the grounds 
in which the spectator is standing, the entire impression is not more forcible 
upon his mind than when, in lands more eastward, where the cypress does 
not grow he perceives, at one view, the hills, the valley, and the plam, 
crowded to a vast extent with white monumental stones, in their general 
appearance not unlike the statue of Hermes, and which, in the obscurity 
of night, might lead the superstitious mind to fancy that the grave 


Ww “ Had op’d its ponderous and marble jaws.” 
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to yield up the departed. Such cemeteries, neglected and overgrown, and 
frequently consisting of rude, unsculptured stones of every dimension, and 
stuck in the ground in various directions, often occur at a great distance 
from any existing towns or villages; but indicate sites formerly occupied, 
and tell more strongly than any abstract conception could do, how exceed- 
ingly populous the grave is. ‘The monotony of the “ Vields of the Dead’’ 
of this sort is usually relieved by the small but neat square and open struc- 
tures, surmounted by a dome, under which repose the ashes of the wealthy, 
in places where cemeteries are not, as in Cairo, specially appropriated to 
their reception. 

The attractive features which Mohammedan burialgrounds usually exhibit 
have been noticed by most travelers; and, separately from the saddening 
associations to which such spots give occasion, they are commonly the most 
pleasmg promenades which Eastern cities offer. The trees, with which 
they are thickly planted in the western parts of Turkey, afford a grateful 
shade; and the cooing of the wild doves that build their nests among the 
branches, is a circumstance of additional attraction in a scene which is, 
upon the whole, not much solemnized by the grotesque and flaringly-colored 
sepulchres of the Turks. For ourselves, we confess that, so far as solem- 
nizing effects go, we have been much more moved by the forsaken and ruined 
cemeteries to which we have just alluded, than even in the funeral woods 
of Constantinople, where the turbaned stones frequently disturbed our 
solemnity quite as much as the absurdities too often inscribed on the head- 
stones in our church-yards. 

Although the Turks have no notion of walking for exercise or pleasure, 
they have, perhaps, as much relish as any people for pleasant situations ; 
and, whether from this cause, or regard to the dead, they like to resort, in 
fine weather, to the cemeteries, and perform their devotions near the graves 
of those who have been taken from them. The women frequent the ‘‘ Cities 
of Silence’’ very generally on Fridays, on which day they believe that their 
friends awaken to the consciousness of their former ties and relations. 
They may then be seen very affectingly grouped around the graves, from 
which they carefully remove weeds and other unseemly things, and which 
they as carefully decorate with garlands, myrtles, and flowers. It is re- 
markable that the Turkish females are just as reserved near the graves 
of the dead, as in the presence of living men. ‘This, no doubt, arises from 
the idea, already stated, that the inmates of the graves around are sensible 
of their presence, and the practice is countenanced by the example of no 
less a person than the “ Mother of the Faithful,’ of whom it is recorded 
in that curious work the ‘‘ Mischat ul Masabih,”’ a book of traditions con- 
cerning Mahommed, that “‘ Aayesha said, ‘I was accustomed to go to the 
house where the Prophet and Abubekr were interred, without my upper 
garments ; for I said to myself, nobody lies here but my husband, who is 
the messenger of God; and my father, who is Abubekr the Pure! But 
when Qmar-ibn-al-Khattab died and was buried there, I never entered 
but with my body completely covered, on account of my modesty towards 
Omar, who was a stranger.’ ”’ 

Our engraving, which represents part of a Turkish burial grouvd with a 
funeral approaching, shows, in considerable variety, the different kinds of 
tombs and monuments which such places exhibit, and will convey a general 
idea of the funeral processions. The deceased is carried to the grave on a 
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litter, or in an open barrow; branches are carried before and behind it, 
and his favorite horse is led after. The body has many bearers ; for, as it 
passes through the streets, devout men run from their houses and assist in 
carrying it a little way, this being considered a very meritorious action. 
The corpse is always interred without a coffin, and in some parts of Turkey 
is wrapped up in cotton, while in others the best of the deceased person’s 
ordinary dresses is employed. 


YORK CASTLE AND CLIFFORD'S TOWER. 


ee J ORK CASTLE stands at the distance of about 200 yards from the 

NW eastern bank of the Ouse, and close to the Foss, which being 

46, brought round it ina deep moat or ditch renders it inaccessible, 
except from the city, on the north. Historical evidence sufficiently proves 
that before the Norman Conquest York had a castle, which Drake, in his 
‘“‘Hboracum,”’ supposes to have been the Old Bailie, on the opposite side 
of the Ouse. ‘The castle on the present site, according to the opinion of 
the same author, was built by William the Conqueror, but probably on a 
Roman foundation. Having fallen to decay, it was repaired, or rebuilt, in 
the reign of Richard III. After it was no longer used as a fortress, it 
was converted into a county prison; but, having fallen into a ruinous state 
from age, it was taken down in the year 1701, and in its stead a structure 
was erected which, so lately as thirty years since, was considered to form 
one of the best regulated and most commodious prisons in the kingdom. 
However, it was presented by the grand jury for insufficiency ; and this pre- 
sentment was repeated at each succeeding assizes, until a resolution was at 
last passed that a competition of architects should be invited in the usual 
manner, in order to procure the best plan for effecting the proposed 
improvements. ‘That of Mr. Robinson of London was preferred, and in 
1826 the works were commenced under his direction and superintendence. 

The plan of the new portion of the prison is upon the radiated and pan- 
opticon system, the governor’s house forming a centre from which all the 
prisons and airing courts diverge. Hach prison is capable of containing 
20 individuals; the day rooms are on the ground floor, and the cells in 
two stories above. For each class of prisoners there is a paved yard, and 
a court for exercise 100 feet in length by 50 feet at the wide end, nar- 
rowed to 10 feet at.the farther extremity. The cells are constructed 8 
feet by 5 feet, with corridors affording access to them all. ‘The peculiarity 
of the plan—and itis believed that this prison is the only one that has 
been built with this arrangement—is, that the governor and turnkeys can 
pass unseen from the centre to any part of the prison, through secret 
passages in each of the buildings, connected with a corridor of inspection 
which surrounds and connects the whole. From these passages, too, 
everything that passes within the prisons can be seen; and as the prisoners 
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know this, they have a right to suppose that the governor’s eye is always 
upon them. 

Prison building is not at all times interesting in an architectural point of 
view; but the architect has, in this instance, adopted the castellated char 
acter. In enlarging the old building, he has formed his design in the 
style of the ancient bars or city gates of York, which are much admired 
for their simplicity, and for the manner in which they preserve the archi- 
tectural characteristics of the age in which they were built. The entrance 
gate-house, the internal elevation of which is exhibited in the engraving, 
is in some degree similar to the Monk Bar. It is flanked by circular 
towers of great strength, and extends 70 feet in front by 46 in depth. 
The prison is fire proof, the structure being entirely of stone; the walls 
are five feet thick below, and three feet above, and no timber is used in 
the floors, the stone extending from wall to wall. Hach cell of the prison 
is covered with a single piece of stone five inches thick, and the cells are 
divided laterally by single stones nine inches thick. ‘The doors are of 
hammered iron, and three iron guards are placed im each aperture in the 
thickness of the wail. | 

The boundary wall, surrounding the new prison, the old debtor’s prison 
and the court house, is 85 feet in height above the ground, and it has 
towers at intervals to strengthen it. ‘This wall is 1350 feet in length, and 
is, in-itself, a specimen of very superior workmanship. Upon the whole, 
_ York Castle may be considered the strongest prison in England, and it is 
certainly one of the most complete and efficient. The criminal side affords 
room for 160 prisoners, divided into eight classes of twenty each. The 
airing courts are divided by walls twenty feet in height. The whole 
building is well supplied with water and well ventilated. 

In all the alterations which have taken place, ‘ Clifford’s Tower,” which 
stands within the walls, and which we now proceed to notice, has heen 
preserved with the most scrupulous care. A short distance within the 
gateway there is a high mound, thrown up with prodigious labor, and 
surrounded by a strong stone wall. It appears to be elevated at least 
ninety feet above the level of the Ouse, and thirty feet above the site of 
the castle or jail, and the adjacent parts of the city. On the summit of 
this mount stands an ancient tower, called ‘‘ Clifford’s Tower;”’ and, 
according to tradition, one of that family was its first governor, after it had 
been built by the Conqueror for the purpose of overawing the city and 
country. ‘The castle itself was found by Leland in a ruinous state in the 
time of Henry VIII. But on the commencement of the civil wars 
between Charles I. and the Parliament, it was completely repaired and 
fortified by order of the Harl of Cumberland, the governor of York. On 
the top of the tower was made a platform, on which several pieces were 
mounted; a garrison was appointed for its defence, and Cclonel Sir Francis 
Cob was its governor during the siege of the city. After the surrender 
of York in 1644, it was dismantled of its garrison, except this tower, of 
which Thomas Dickenson, the lord mayor, a man strongly attached to the 
cause of the Parlament, was constituted governor. It continued in the 
hands of his successors, as governors, till 1688, when Sir John Reresby 
was appointed to that office by Charles II. In the following year, 1684, 
on the festival of St. George, about 10 o’clock in the evening, the maga- 
zine took fire and blew up, and the tower was reduced to a shell, as it 
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remains at this day. Whether this happened accidentally or by design 
was never ascertained; but the demolition of the ‘“‘minced pie”’ was, at 
that time, a common toast in the city; and it was observed that the officers 
and soldiers of the garrison had previously removed their effects, and that 
not a single man perished by the explosion. 

The mount on which this tower stands corresponds, as already observed, 
with that of the Old Bailie on the opposite side of the Ouse. Within this 
tower is an excellent well of water: here was also a dungeon so dark as 
not to admit the least ray of light. Drake says—“ By the extraordinary 
labor required for the raising: of this mount, it seems to have been effected 
by no less than a Roman power, though the Conqueror might build the 
present structure, the inside of which exhibits a regularity very uncommon 
in a Gothic edifice.”? But Mr. Bigland remarks on this—‘ We have no 
such knowledge of the Roman ‘ Kboracum,’ as can enable the present age 
to advance anything beyond conjecture on the subject; and great works 
have been performed by other men as well as by Romans.” 


THE CASTLE OF HASTINGS. 


f° PON a lofty rocky cliff, to the westward of the town of Hastings, 
y England, there-are some remains Of a large and very ancient 
\Y castle. At what period or by whom it was erected is not stated ; 
but from its situation, which must have been particularly favorable to the 
ancient mode of fortification, it is more than probable that a fortress existed 
here long before that which the Danish rovers, under Hastings their leader, 
are said to have constructed. ‘This conjecture receives some support from 
a passage in the “ Chronicles of Dover Monastery,’’ which says, “ that 
when Arviragus threw off the Roman yoke, it is likely he fortified those 
places which were most convenient for their invasion, namely, Richborough, 
Walmer, Dover, and Hastings.”’ Bishop Lyttleton, however, was inclined 
to think that here was originally a Roman fortress, built as a defence against 
the invasion of the pirates. He further observes, that although William 
the Conqueror, as we are told, ran up a fort at Hastings just before his 
engagement with Harold, this could not have been his work, as it would 
have required more time and labor than his circumstances would then have 
allowed; and concludes that William might probably have repaired the old 
Roman castle and have placed a garrison in it. It appears that, in the 
year 1090, almost all the bishops and nobles of England were assembled 
by royal authority at the castle of Hastings, to pay personal homage to 
King William II. before his departure for Normandy. | 
Littleymore concerning this castle is mentioned in history, except that 
within its walls there was a free royal chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
in which was a dean with several secular canons and prebendaries. I¢ is 
supposed to have been founded by one of the earls of Eu while proprietor 
of the castle. Prynne, as quoted by Grose, records various circumstances 
relative to a dispute between King Edward III. and the Bishop of Chi- 
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chester and Archbishop of Canterbury, concerning the right claimed by them 
of visiting this chapel, which, however, in the reign of Henry VI., was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the former of these prelates. 

What remains of the castle approaches nearest in shape to two sides of 
an oblique spherical triangle, having the points rounded off. The base, or 
south side next the sea, completing the triangle, is formed by a perpendic- 
ular craggy cliff about 400 feet in length, upon which are no vestiges of 
walls or other fortification. The east side is made by a plain wall measuring 
near 300 feet, without tower or defence of any kind. ‘The adjoining side, 
which faces the north-west, is about 400 feet long. The area included is 
about an acre and one-fifth. The walls, nowhere entire, are about eight 
feet thick. The gateway, now demolished, was on the north side, near the 
northernmost angle. Not far from it, to the west, are the remains of a 
small tower, enclosing a circular flight of stairs; and still farther westward, 
a sally-port and the ruins of another tower. On the east side, at the 
distance of about 100 feet, ran a ditch, 100 feet in breadth at the top, and 
60 feet deep; but both the ditch, and the interval between it and the wall, 
seem to have gradually narrowed as they approached the gate, under which 
they terminated. On the north-west side there was another ditch of the 
same breadth, commencing at the cliff opposite to the westernmost angle, 
and bearing away almost due north, leaving a level intermediate space 
which, opposite to the sally-port, was 180 feet in breadth. 

The castle, together with the rape of Hastings, which always accompa-’ 
nied it, underwent many changes of proprietors until the year 1461, when 
the estate came into the possession of Sir William Hastings, on whom the title 
of Lord Hastings was bestowed by Edward IV. ‘This was the nobleman 
whose name has been rendered so familiar by the histories of England, 
Shakspeare’s play of Richard III., and the romances about Jane Shore. 
When the fidelity of Lord Hastings to the children of Edward IV. cost him 
his life, his estates were forfeited to the crown; but they were restored to 
his son by Henry VII., and confirmed to him by Henry VIII. By one of 
his descendants, who were invested with the earldom of Huntingdon, the 
castle of Hastings was sold, together with the manors of Crawhurst, Bur- 
wash, and Berelham, to Thomas Pelham, Esq., to whom the perpetuity was 
confirmed by James I. in 1605. In his family it has ever since remained, 
and. at present belongs to the Harl of Chichester, to whose father it was 
bequeathed by the first Duke of Newcastle. 


DIANA, 


» IANA, the daughter of Jupiter and Latona, received a worship 
Wy Wy atnong the Greeks, nearly as extensive as that of her twin-brother, 
X\ jj Apollo. She was the goddess of the woods and of the chase on 
earth, and was known as Luna in heaven, and Hecate in hell. She was 
most recognized in the former character, in which she is frequently repre- 
sented, in ancient statues, as running with her vest shortened and girt 
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around her, and yet flying back with the wind. She generally appears as 
tall of stature; and, in correspondence with the tastes assigned her, her 
countenance exhibits a somewhat manly expression combined with its 
feminine characteristics. Her legs are always bare, well-shaped, and 
strong; and her feet are sometimes naked, but oftener adorned with some 
sort of buskin or sandal. She generally has a quiver on her shoulder, and 
sometimes a javelin, but more frequently a bow in her hand; and a dog is 
usually by her side or at ler feet. The statues of Diana were, in ancient 
times frequéntly placed in the woods, representing her as hunting, bathing, 
or reposing after fatigue. When, under other circumstances, Diana was 
represented as the intelligence that presides over the moon, she usually 
appeared in a car drawn by deer, but more commonly by white horses, 
with a lunar crown, or crescent, on her forehead. 

Diana,” says Winckelmann, “‘has the figure and air of a virgin more 
than any of the other superior goddesses. Gifted with all the attractions 
of her sex, she seems not to be aware of her beauty; yet her looks are not 
cast down like those of Pallas; her bright and cheerful eyes are directed 
toward the object of her delight—the chase. Her hair is gathered on all 
sides of her head, and forms behind, on her neck, a knot in the style used 
by virgins. Her shape is more light and slender than that of either Juno 
or Pallas. She has generally but a slight garment, which merely descends 
to her knees; and is the only goddess sometimes seen with the bosom 
uncovered.” 

This celebrated antiquary’s description of Diana very nearly corresponds 
with the statue represented in our engraving. She is dressed im a short, 
plaited and sleeveless tunic, which is confined by a sort of mantle passed 
over her left shoulder, and folded round her waist. The left hand is 
employed in holding back a fawn, while the right is raised to take an arrow 
from the quiver which is upon her shoulder. ‘The legs are naked, but her 
feet are furnished with rich sandals. She seems in the act of protecting 
the hind which she holds with her left hand, while her looks are turned in 
apparent severity and anger in a direction opposite to that in which the 
animal is going. ‘This hind is concluded to be the fabulous one of Mount 
Coryneum, with its brazen feet and antlers of gold, which was consecrated 
to Diana by the nymph Taygete, the daughter of Atlas. Hercules, when 
in subjection to Hurystheus, received orders to bring this animal alive to 
Mycene. ‘This was the fourth of his famous labors. He pursued the 
hind through many countries, and at last overtook it in Arcadia, at the 
passage of the river Ladon. But. his labor was in vain, for Diana 
descended from Mount Artemisius, and rescued the consecrated prey, 
menacing the demi-god himself with her weapons. This is very probably 
the incident which the sculptor intended to represent in this admirable 
statue, which is not unworthy of a comparison with the more famous Apollo 
Belvidere. It is certainly the finest of the statues of Diana which have 
come down to us from ancient times. It is of Parian marble, and remains 
in a very good state of preservation. The height of the statue is six feet, 
six Inches and two-thirds. It has been in. France since the reign of 
Henry IV.; but when and how it was brought is not known. 
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OXFORD. 


& \ XFORD is the capital of the county to which it gives name, and, 
(i W 38 the seat of one of the most celebrated universities of Europe, 

LY equaled by few in extent, wealth, and antiquity, claims a relative 
importance much beyond that to which it would be entitled by the amount 
of its population. ‘The town is situated in the central part of England, 
about fifty-four miles N.N.W. of London, and is pleasantly placed upon a 
gentle eminence in a valley, at the confluence of two small rivers, the Isis 
and Cherwell. These streams, in their circuitous and meandering approach 
to each other, almost enclose the city, the former on the west and south, 
and the latter on the east. Along the rivers, and between them and the 
city, lie rich and verdant meadows, beyond which the prospect is bounded 
by an amphitheatre of hills, except towards the north, where it extends over 
a rich champaign country, in the highest state of cultivation. 

Oxford is a place of very remote antiquity ; but the period of its origin 
is involved in considerable uncertainty, from the difficulty of distinguishing 
what parts of the information given by old chroniclers were derived by them 
from the legitimate sources of history, and what from the legendary tales 
of the bards. We shall, however, certainly not err in assigning to the 
latter source the statement which makes the foundation of Oxford, nearly 
coéval with the destruction of Troy. ‘The first certain fact connected with 
the subject, at which we can arrive, even under the Saxons, is, that in the 
reign of king Alfred, who at one time resided at Oxford with his three 
sons, the place was noted for a monastery, which was founded in the year 
727, and which sober writers, with great appearance of probability, con- 
clude to have formed the nucleus of the town, by gathering around it the 
dwellings of the laity. Since that period, the name of Oxford is of very 
frequent occurrence in history. 

Almost the earliest authentic information of the existence of this town 
states that it was set on fire twice, and otherwise suffered much from the 
Danes, in the reign of Ethelred the Unready; we are therefore prepared 
to learn that when that monarch ordered: a general massacre of the Danes 
throughout his dominions, this order was executed with most terrible fidelity 
at Oxford in particular. In revenge for the active part which it took in 
this transaction, Sweyn again fired the town on his next descent on that 
country ; and in the year 1018 the place was surrendered to him by order 
of Ethelred. In subsequent years, Oxford was frequently the residence 
of-the court. Edmund Ironside was murdered there; Canute held there 
a great council, at which the laws of Edgar were made binding upon all 
the subjects of the crown,—Danes as well as English; and on the death 
of that prince, a Witenagemote was held there to settle the succession of 
the crown, and Harold Harefoot, who succeeded, was crowned and died at 
Oxford. The town seems to have been much attached to the other Harold, 
who was killed at Hastings, and was one of those that held out, for a 
time, against the Conqueror, who, however, took it by storm, in 1067, and 
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bestowed it upon Robert D’Oyley, one of his officers, in whom he had great 
confidence. 

The Empress Maude, daughter of Henry I., during her contest with 
king Stephen, obtained possession of the castle ; but being closely beseiged 
by the latter, she avoided being taken prisoner, only by escaping through 
the postern-gate, dressed in white linen, with four knights similarly 
disguised. She passed across the Isis, which was frozen, and traveled on 
foot six miles, through deep snow, to Abingdon, and thence to Wallingford, 
where she was joyfully welcomed. Her son, Henry II., resided, during 
the greater part of his reign, at Oxford, in a palace called Beaumont, 
which had been built by his grandfather; in this palace was born his 
valiant son, Richard Coeur de Lion, who held a council there before his 
departure for Palestine. King John spent much of his time in the same 
palace, and had a meeting with his barons in the vicinity, about two months 
before they compelled him to sign the Magna Charta. Henry III. also 
occasionally resided at Oxford, and several parliaments and councils were 
held there during his reign; but afterwards the town became less 
distinguished as the residence of the court, and the theatre of political 
transactions. Edward II. made a present of the palace to the Carmelites, 
and some remains of it are still extant. | 

In the reign of Henry VIII. Oxford was the seat of one of the six new 
bishoprics created by that monarch. In the reign of his daughter Mary, 
Oxford was chosen for the burning of the bishops, Latimer and Ridley, for 
the alleged crimes of heresy and treason ; and, a few months after, Cranmer 
suffered death at the same place. ‘To Queen Elizabeth, the homage of 
learning was particularly grateful, and she visited the place frequently in 
order to receive it. Her successor was driven thither, on one occasion, 
for refuge from the plague in London; but ‘the plague reached Oxford 
also, and its devastations were so awful, that the scholars hastened from 
the university, and the citizens shut up their shops. ‘‘ Not a living 
creature,” says Ayyliffe, “‘ besides nurses and corpse-bearers, was to be seen 
in the streets, which were covered with grass, even in the market-place.”’ 
During the civil war, in the reign of Charles I., Oxford was the scene of 
some important transactions. ‘he king, after the battle of Edgehill, in 
October, 1642, made himself master of the place, which may be said to 
have remained his head-quarters until 1646, when, having previously 
delivered himself up to the Scottish army, at Newark, he gave orders that 
the town should be surrendered to the parliamentary forces. 

The appearance of Oxford from the high grounds to the east and south- 
west is highly picturesque and interesting. The view embraces grours of 
towers, domes, spires, pinnacles, and turrets, intermingled with dark masses 
of foliage, surrounded by rich meadows, intersected by many streams. 
The striking effect is not diminished, although varied, on a nearer approach, 
which affords an opportunity for the number and magnitude of the public 
buildings, with the splendid details of their architecture, to be more distinctly 
observed. The town, with its immediate suburbs, comprises an area of 
about three miles in circumference, extending a mife and a quarter from 
east to west, and nearly as far from north to south. The-city itself is of 
an oval form, and was formerly surrounded by a wall, with bastions 150 
feet distant from each other; but of these works there are but few existing 
traces. 
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The approacLes to Oxford from the London road on the east, and from 
the west, the north, and the south, are all very fine, though dissimilar in 
effect. The entrances from all these directions except the north are 
over bridges. From Magdalen Bridge the High street extends, under 
different names, the whole length of the city. This street is generally 
allowed to be one of the most striking and beautiful in Europe. On passing 
the bridge and proceeding up this street, the fronts of many churches, 
colleges, and other public edifices, in combination with private houses in 
ancient and modern style, are brought into view in gradual and_ beautiful 
succession. ‘The street is wide as well as long; but it has a gentle curva- 
ture, to which much of its striking effect is owing, for at almost every step 
the passenger is presented with new objects and fine combinations. At 
one point, in particular, the whole coup d’ cil is singularly impressive and 
picturesque ; this is at a broad part of the street near the middle, where 
Queen’s College on the right hand, and University College on the left, 
form the foreground of the scene, while the front of All Souls, the steeple 
and rich meadows of St. Mary’s Church, the modern spire of All Saints’ 
Church, and the old tower of St. Martin’s, constitute the prominent features 
in the distance, and the whole presents a street scene, unrivaled in beauty, 
variety and effect. . 

Christ Church College is the largest and most magnificent foundation at 
Oxford, and owes its origin to Cardinal Wolsey, who, in 1524 and 1525, 
obtained a bull from the pope, authorizing him to suppress twenty-two 
inferior priories and nunneries, and apply their revenues in support of his 
intended college. ‘The original plan of this foundation provided for one 
hundred and sixty persons, who were to apply themselves to the study of 
the sciences at large, as well as to polite literature. The cardinal settled 
on this society a clear annual revenue of £2,000; and commenced the 
present building for the use of its members, under the name of Cardinal’s 
College. After his disgrace and death, the king, who had in the first 
instance seized its revenues, and arrested its progress, was induced to 
patronize the institution ; and reéndowed it for the support of a dean and 
twelve canons, under the name of “‘ King Henry the Highth’s College.” 
The establishment afterwards underwent other alterations, which gave it 
the character of a cathedral establishment; and its chapel was made the 
cathedral church of the bishopric of Oxford, which it still remains, although 
still maintaining its character as a college chapel. 

To give our readers an idea of the buildings of this extensive and 
splendid establishment would much exceed our limits. The buildings 
altogether occupy two large and two small quadrangles. The great west 
quadrangle was chiefly the work of Wolsey, and is an interesting indication 
of what he intended the whole to have been, if he had lived to complete _ 
his design. It is entered by the gateway of the principal front, which 
extends 382 feet, having in the centre a stately tower, begun by Wolsey, 
but only completed in 1681, by Sir Christopher Wren. ‘The hall and kitchen 
are on the south side of this quadrangle ;—the hall is one of the finest in 
the kingdom, measuring 115 feet by 40, and 50 feet in height; its roof is 
of elaborately carved oak, and the sides, of paneled wainscot, are deco- 
rated with an an extensive collection of portraits, some of which are 
curious. Of this hall a representation is given. The parliamentary 
visitors sat in this hall, in 1648, to eject such members of the University 
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as refused to submit to their authority. The other large quadrangle, 
termed ‘‘ Peckwater Court,” was erected at the commencement of the 
last century, and has the library on its south side. This noble building, 
which was commenced in 1716, but not completed until 1761, is 141 feet 
long in front, and on the basement story contains, besides a portion of the 
books, a collection of pictures,—not of the first order of excellence,— 
bequeathed to the college by General Guise in 1765. The library is very 
rich in manuscripts, prints, and coins. 


THE HYRAX, OR DAMAN, 


7” \ LACED in the pachydermatous order—an order which comprehends 
> the hippopotamus, the elephant, the horse, and the hog—the hyrax, 

S or daman, presents a singular contrast, both as respects its appear- 
ance and its habits, to the huge and massive animals with which it is 
associated. So marked indeed is its affinity to certain of the rodentia, that 
Pallas placed it among the cavies, under the name of cavia Capensis, and 
Buffon termed it “‘ la marmotte du Cap.” Following the received opinion, 
Hermann, though he constituted the hyrax as an independent genus, still 
retained it among the rodentia, nor was its true situation in the animal 
world discovered until Cuvier pointed it out, proving from the characters 
of the dentition, the skeleton, and the internal anatomy, its strict alliance 
to the pachydermata, while at the same time it is to be regarded as leading 
from this order to that with which it was formerly associated. The hyrax 
is undoubtedly the coney of Scripture; or rather, perhaps we should say, 
one of the species is the animal thus alluded to, for there appear to be two 
if not three distinct species, of which one inhabits the rocky parts of Syria 
and North Africa and the two districts adjacent to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Of these latter, the hyrax arboreus, or boom-dos of the colonists, differs 
from its congeners not only in markings, but in the circumstance of its 
preferring hollow trees for its abode. Whether the Syrian hyrax and the 
Cape hyrax are truly distinct, admits of a question. At all events they 
agree in habits, manners, and general appearance, so that what is spoken 
of one relates to the other also. The hyrax is called klip-dos, by the 
colonists of the Cape. ‘The localities in which it is found are exclusively 
the rocky and mountain districts, the fissures and caves of which afford it 
an asylum. It abounds on the sides of Table Mountain, where it may be 
seen skipping near its burrow’s mouth, or cropping the herbage; on the 
least alarm, however, it instantly retreats to its strong hold, whence it 
cannot be dislodged without the greatest difficulty. Quick, watchful, and 
active as the hyrax is, it is frequently captured by the ferocious animals 
which lurk around its abode, and still more frequently by, the larger birds 
of prey, which pounce upon it before it is aware of their approach. ‘The 
eagle, whose nest is on the inaccessible pinnacle of the rock, at the base of 
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which the unsuspicious hyrax is frolicking, marks her victim as she sails 
around her eyrie, and with a swoop rapid as the fall of an aérolite, lays it 
prostrate, grasps it in her talons, and mounts with it to her young. 

We have seen more than one example of the hyrax of the Cape in 
captivity. Gentle and inoffensive, it exhibited a very limited share of 
intelligence, but was playful, and not without a demonstration of attachment 
to those with whom it was familiar. Its actions, and indeed its general 
aspect, much resemble those of a rabbit, with which animal it agrees in size. 
The Syrian hyrax we have never seen; but Cuvier says that he can 
discover no difference between it and its South African relative, and 
evidently considers them as identical, which is the more probable, as the 
hyrax from Abyssinia, said to be the sanie as the Syrian, and which we 
have seen, 1s not to be distinguished. In the general contour of its body 
the hyrax is stout and thickly set. The limbs are short, the toes on each 
foot are four before and three behind, all being tipped with little slender 
hoofs, except the inner toe of each hind foot, which is armed’ with a long 
crooked nail. The head is large and thick, the eyes of a moderate size, 
the ears short and rounded; the teeth consist of molars and incisors, the 
former bearing a close resemblance in miniature to those of the Rhinoceros. 
The incisors are two above and four below; the two in the upper jaw are 
strong, elongated, and pointed, having a great resemblance to canines ; 
their situation being lateral, a wide mterval separating between them. 
The incisors of the lower jaw are in pairs, separated by a small: interval ; 
they are flat, with mdented edges. It has no tail. The general color of 
the fur, which is soft and thick, is 4 dark grayish brown, becoming paler 
beneath. Our sketch is from nature. . “a 


THE EGYPTIAN VULTURE 


yf LUTHOUGH the parallels which, in the present day, some distin- 
WY guished naturalists have attempted to draw between mammalia 
deh and birds are for the most overstrained and visionary, there are 
certainly some instances in which they are truly indicated by Nature. 
This analogy is perhaps in no instance better established than between the 
vultures and the hyzena, jackal or wolf. Alike scavengers of the earth, 
they clear it of its dead, they remove its offal—its noisome rejectamenta, 
which would otherwise corrupt the air with pestilential exhalations. The 
vultures, however, have far less ferocity in their disposition than the anal- 
ogous quadrupeds. ‘The latter attack living prey with great ferocity and 
strong appetite for blood, whilst the former exclusively gorge upon the 
carcasses of the dead, and never make the living their victims. Happily 
for them they are seldom at a loss for a meal in the countries where they 
abound. The unburied slain on the field of battle attract them in flocks 
from a great distance ;. the death of any beast in the field calls an assembly 
to the banquet. Sailing on their wide and ample wings. they sweep from 
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the higher regions of the air to their repast, on which they often gorge 
themselves till unable to rise from the spot. It is only when impelled by 
‘hunger that the vulture proceeds in quest of his carrion-food, and rouses 
from his apathy to traverse the air. Mounting aloft till almost out of sight, 
he skims in large circles, sustained on outspread but motionless pinions, 
scanning the surface of the earth. Often, indeed, the sky seems quite 
clear, and not the least trace of any bird can be discovered by the eye ; 
‘but no sooner does an animal fall—or no sooner has the hunter slain or 
abandoned his quarry—than, as if called at once into existence, multitudes 
of vultures seem pouring from the sky, and flocking to the feast. 

Is.it by the powers of sight or smell that these birds, afar off in the air 
above, or on the very verge of the horizon, are thus led to their booty? 
This is a question not yet settled. The ancient classic writers teem with 
passages attributing to the vulture a keen and discriminating scent; and 
certainly the development of the organs of this sense would seem to favor 
the opinion, which is supported by Mr. Waterton and others, but which 
Mr. Audubon considers to be erroneous. This latter observer of Nature 
maintains that it is by the extraordinary powers of sight that the vulture 
perceives his prey, and Le Vaillant explains the circumstance upon the 
same theory. ‘ Desirous,’’ he says, “ of observing how so great a number 
of vultures could congregate together in so short a space of time, I con- 
cealed myself one day in a thicket, after having killed a large gazelle, 
which I left upon the spot. In an instant a number of ravens made their 
appearance, fluttering about the animal, and making a great croaking. In 
less than a quarter of an hour these birds were reinforced by the arrival of 
kites and buzzards ; and immediately afterwards I perceived on raising my 
head, a flight of birds at a prodigious height, wheeling round and round in 
their descent. These I soon recognized to be vultures, which seemed, if I 
may so express myself, to escape from a cavern in the sky. ‘The first 
comers fell immediately upon the gazelle, but I did not allow them time to 
tear it in pieces. I left my concealment, and they betook themselves 
slowly and heavily to flight, rejoming their comrades, whose numbers 
seemed to increase. They seemed almost to precipitate themselves from 
the clouds to share the spoil, but my presence caused them speedily to dis- 
appear, ‘Thus it is, then, that the vultures are called upon to participate 
in their prey; the first carnivorous birds that discover a carcass rouse the 
others which may happen to be in the environs by their cries and by their 
motions. If the nearest vulture does not spy his prey from the lofty region 
of the air in which he swims by means of his wide-spread wings, he per- 
ceives at least the subaltern and more terrestial birds of prey preparing to 
take possession of it; but perhaps he has himself a sufficient power of 
vision to enable him to discover it. He descends hastily and with a wheel- 
ing flight, and his fall directs the other vultures who witness his evolutions, 
and who no doubt have their instinct sharpencd with regard to everything 
that concerns their food. A concourse of carniverous birds speedily takes 
place in the neighborhood of the carcass, sufficient to attract the vultures 
of the whole district, nearly in the same manner as the disturbance created 
by a number of men running along the streets of a crowded town attracts 
the whole population to follow in their train.” | 

The genus neophron may be regarded as equivalent in the Old World to 
cathartes in the New, the Egyptian vulture closely approximating in form, 
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habits, and relatively in the range of its habitat to the turkey vulture so 
ably described by Wilson and Audubon. Of the vultures of the Old World 
the Egyptian vulture is the smallest; it is, however, one of the most nu- 
merous, and especially abounds in Egypt and the adjacent provinces of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa; it has even been seen in Italy and Switzerland, 
and has once been killed in England. ‘This circumstance occurred in 1825 
at Klive, in Somersetshire; the specimen was that of an immature bird, 
probably not more than a year old; it was accompanied by a second indi- 
vidual, which was too wary to allow itself to be approached within gunshot. 
In Egypt the utility of these vultures in clearing the streets of filth of every 
description (a task which they undertake in common with the parish dogs) 
has been frequently noticed. Nor were the services of this bird less valued 
in ancient than in modern times; it was among the number of the sacred 
animals, and is often represented pretty accurately on the early monuments 
of Egypt. Hence its appellation of Pharaoh’s chicken. A constant attend- 
ant on the caravan, as it pursues its way from town to town—an assiduous 
frequenter of the shambles—an industrious searcher for carrion, it merits, 
as far at least as its public utility is concerned, the regards of the whole 
community; nor are its services overlooked—if not now adored as a deity, 
it is at least esteemed as a benefactor. 


RUINS OF A GREEK THEATRE AT SYRACUSE. 


GW@ HE engraving presents a partial view of some considerable remains 

Wi, of a Greek theatre at Neapolis, in Syracuse. It was hewn in a 
las rock, and constructed with three ranges of seats separated by plat- 
forms or galleries, which continue without interruption all round, approached 
by staircases constructed at given intervals. This theatre was built at the 
boundaries of Neapolis, T'yche, and Acradina, overlooking the former city 
and commanding a view of the promontory of Plemmyrium ; while from its 
back may be seen the singular excavations in the quarries of Neapolis, 
among others that which is called the Kar of Dionysius. 

This once glorious and animated scene, where multitudes assembled to 
witness and appreciate the sublime conceptions of the dramatists of ancient 
Greece, presents, at the present time, a strong contrast to its former gran- 
deur. ‘The curious traveler or weary shepherd are now its only visitors; 
and the same spot which was formerly hallowed by the representation of the 
dramas of Adschylus and Euripides, now affords but a scanty pasturage 
for the flocks and herds of an ignorant peasantry. 7 

The origin of the regular Greek drama is traced to Thespis and Su- 
sarion, both natives of Attica. The germ of it was nothing more than a - 
song in honor of Bacchus, accompanied by dancing. A goat was awarded 
as the prize of the singer. 'Thespis, on one of these occasions, first pointed 
out the dramatic path by introducing a second person, who recited some 
well known fable or history—called an episode—and relieved the monotony 
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of the choruses; while Susarion gave the first idea of comedy, by attack- 
ing the vices and follies of those who dwelt in cities, a species of satire 
peculiarly relished by the country people. These episodes, being a far 
more pleasing kind of entertainment than the odes in praise of Bacchus, 
(the dullness of which they were intended only to relieve,) gradually 
assumed so much consequence in the festivals, that 1t became a proverbial 
saying, to denote that which is nothing to the purpose,—‘‘All this is 
nothing to Bacchus!” 

The drama remained in its original form—merely a chorus and episode 
performed on an open stage or itinerary cart—auntil the great Adschylus, 
by the unaided force of his own genius, elevated the Grecian theatre from 
this undigested chaos to its “‘ most high and palmy state.’ It is fabled, 
that while asleep in a vineyard, Bacchus appeared to him in a dream and 
commanded him to write tragedies. His plays were acted upon a station- 
ary stage—a humble wooden scaffolding. He also introduced a second 
person in the episode, and thus became the originator of dialogue. He 
employed mechanism for the stage, embellished it with scenes, and obviated 
the expedient of smearing the actors’ faces with wine-lees (which had been 
formerly adopted) by substitutmg masks. He also invented the cothurnus 
or buskin. ‘'hese extraordinary efforts of combined genius, ingenuity, and 
perseverance, were hailed by the Athenians with delight, and from that 
time they became a dramatic people. 

As the most brilliant period of the Greek drama was the time when her 
three great tragedians, Adschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides flourished, a 
short sketch of their lives will afford some insight into the history of the 
ancient stage. 

Aischylus was born about 525 years B. o., and distinguished himself at 
the battles of Marathon and Salamis. He wrote seventy-seven pieces, 
seven of which are yet extant. After enjoying the respect and admiration 
of his fellow-citizens for many years, both as a soldier and a poet, he 
retired to the court of Hiero, king of Syracuse ;: on account, according to 
some conjectures, of having been unsuccessful in the competition for the 
poetical prize with Sophocles; other authorities ascribe his removal to a 
charge of blasphemy having been brought against him for divulging some 
of the secrets of the Hleusinian Mysteries ; but this could hardly have been 
the cause, for his three last plays, exhibited just before he left Athens, are 
extant, and contain nothing of the kind. Ancient historians are ever un- 


willing to attribute to their heroes an ordinary or common-place death; 


hence we are told that an eagle poising a huge tortoise in the air mistook 
the bald head of the venerable Auschylus for a stone, and, dropping the tor- 
toise, ended the life of ‘The Father of Tragedy.” eae. 
Sophocles (born 495 B. C.) is said, but not on very good authority, to 
have been the son of a proprietor of a manufactory of cutlery. He was 
distinguished for the grace of his person and the elegance of his manners. 
Of the 120 tragedies attributed to him only seven remain ; and these evince 
a riper judgement and a moral and intellectual taste of greater purity than 
either of his great compeers. ‘The moral taste of Sophocles seems to have 
been of the most refined order, for the plays he has left inculcate truth, 
religion and virtue with peculiar earnestness. He lived to a very advan- 
ced age; and such was his devotion to the Muses, that, a little before he 
died, his sons, mistaking his extreme abstraction for insanity, petitioned the 
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judges to allow them to manage his estates. Sophocles, to refute the 
charge, merely read the first chorie song from his ‘(dipus in Colonos’ 
(which he had just completed,) and calmly asked if that was the work of 
a madman. ‘The suit was instantly dismissed, and the poet retired amidst 
the warmest applauses. Scholiasts are at a loss for the precise cause of his 
death: some have choked him with a grape stone; others kill him with 
a transport of joy when bearing away his last poetical prize; and again it 
is said, that while reading aloud his own ‘Antigone,’ he began a speech of 
too great length for his weak lungs, and expired from the fatigue and the 
excitation. it : 

Euripides was born 480 B. c., and first studied philosophy under Anax- 
agoras, who, advancing as a theory that the sun was a ball of fire, and 
maintaining the unity of God, was banished for blasphemy. The characters 
in his dramas often indulge in philosophical speculations, which give to the 
dramas a stiff, scholastic turn, usually reckoned not a little inconsistent with 
dramatic poetry. His early studies and close intimacy with Socrates may 
account for this peculiarity. This friendship did not fail to obtain for him 
‘many a reproach from the comic poets, who attributed the success of his 
works to the assistance of the great philosopher, and who accused him also 
of borrowing the scepticism and sophistry of the philosophers. Euripides 
was twice married; and it is said that the profligacy of his wives drove 
him to Macedon, where, walking im a wood in deep contemplation, he was 
torn to pieces by dogs. In Sicily, it would seem, Euripides was honored 
with an admiration amounting to enthusiasm: for when the army of Nicias 
was placed at the mercy of the Sicilians, those prisoners who could repeat 
passages from his tragedies were set at liberty. 

Aristophanes has been elevated in the estimation of the critics so high 
above the other comic poets of Greece as to be the principal representative 
of the ancient Maanical comedy; he is indeed the only one of whom we 
have any perfect remains. ‘The date of his birth is not exactly known, 
but in 427 B. c., he is called “‘almost a young lad.”’ So captivating was 
his society, that it was eagerly sought by the most eminent men of his age. 
All historians agree that he was a sad votary to Bacchus: and this possibly 
caused much unhappiness in his private circumstances. His works, while 
they censure and satirize the vices of his age, are equally esteemed for 
dignity of style and graceful elegance of versification. He found a great 
_ admirer in St. Chrysostom, who kept a copy of his works under his pillow. 
We are unacquainted with the manner of his death. 
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ORWEGIAN peasants are perhaps better clothed and lodged, and 
possess more of the comforts and conveniences of life than can be 
J lg.) found among the same class anywhere else, excepting in some 
parts of Switzerland. Their cottages are universally built of the solid 
trunks of pines, the interstices between which are closely stuffed with 
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moss. In the colder parts of the country they have double wooden walls. 
This additional protection renders them warm and secure against the blasts 
of winter. The roofs are generally formed of the same materials as the 
walls, but are covered and coated in a variety of manners. Sometimes 
they are loaded with a thick compact coating of pebbles—sometimes they 
are covered with large strips of the bark of the birch tree, which from its 
oily nature resists wet, and will last for years. In nearly all cases large 
fragments of rock are put upon the roof to prevent the whole from being 
blown away. It is not uncommon to see the roofs sowed with grass and 
bearing a luxurious crop, and in some instances trees of a tolerable size 
grow on the house-tops. In the districts of Hedemarken and Guldbrands- 
dalen, where the valleys are exceedingly fertile, and most industriously 
cultivated, the small farm-houses of the peasants exhibit a degree of neat- 
ness and comfort rarely to be met with in other countries. Every cottage 
window has its neat white curtains, made of coarse muslin or gauze; 
they are externally a good deal ornamented with carving, and the doors 
are generally painted with flowers done in very lively colors. ‘The peasants 
all through Norway strew the floors of their bed-chambers with the young 
tops of the juniper tree, that diffuse a pleasant fragrance, which is said to 
invite sleep in the most agreeable manner. ‘Their beds are generally in 
recesses that can be closed up like cupboards or presses, as is the case in 
many Scotch cottages. 

Living as they do, for the most part, remote from towns and villages, in 
their little farms scattered among the mountains, or at the ends of long 
fiords, frequently at the distance of many miles from their nearest neigh- 
bors, the Norwegian peasants are obliged to turn their hands to everything, 
and from necessity and practice they generally obtain a skill and address in 
many mechanical arts that are altogether surprising. Mr. Twining and Sir 
Arthur de Capell Brooke mention organs, perfect in their parts, with a 
variety of stops, that had been made by common peasants; and they 
describe that class generally as being very expert in the art of carving 
in wood. ‘The close grain and beautiful whiteness of the fir render their 
talents in this way very ornamental to their cottages, both within and without. 
Most of their table utensils are of the same wood, and prettily carved. Speci- 
mens of their spoons and ladles, which are sometimes executed in an ancient 
style of carving, might serve as patterns to our own artists and silversmiths. 
Most of them can execute little works in silver, copper, and iron, and make, 
or at least, keep in repair, their rustic clocks and watches; but every 
one of them is his own carpenter and: joiner—his own tailor, shoe-maker, 
&c. Near Drontheim Mr. Twining saw some wooden bridges they had 
thrown across the river Guulelf, and its tributary streams, that were 
remarkable for the elegance of their construction and the span and boldness 
of their arches. : 

They are very fond of music, and make their own simple instruments. 
The most common of these, and one which is much used in all the pastoral 
districts,"is called the dwur, It is the same as the Alphorn of the Swiss 
mountaineers. Bishop Heber calls it a cow-pipe, and says it 1s an mstru- 
ment five feet long, made out of the bark of the birch-tree, with a rude 
but not unmusical sound. One which Mr. Twining examined was made 
of two pieces of wood, of the wild pine, hollowed out and tied together with 
twigs of osier. He describes its notes as singularly soft and clear, but 
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their effect was no doubt heightened by scenery and circumstances. “I ran 
out of my rustic chamber,’’ he says, “‘ and directing my steps in the direc- 
tion of those sweet sounds, I soon saw by the side of a cabin on the very 
margin of the lake, a young girl, holding in her hand a long wooden 
trumpet. The instrument had ceased at my approach, but at my request 
the young peasant again blew her Jwwr, and produced notes still clearer 
and more harmonious. She executed with a remarkable facility several 
motives with frequent variations; but she often stopped, and every pause 
was filled by other distant sounds that appeared to come from a wooded 
cliff on the opposite side of the lake. I was not certain whether this was 
the echo of the strong and clear sounds I had heard, or a reply to them, 
made by some shepherd hid in the wood ; but I presently discovered that the 
airs were different, and then I suspected that the maiden had come out of 
her cottage to reply with her horn to the notes sent across the waters by 
a brother or a friend.” The peasants also make a sort of guitar with five 
strings. In the valley of Driostuen, where he says the greatest simplicity 
of manners reigns, ‘‘in some respects almost approaching Arcadian ele- 
gance,” Heber found a girl playing on this instrument to call some calves 
up from pasture. After a little solicitation she let him hear several tunes, 
most of which were lively. On being asked to sing, she refused because 
it was Sunday; but on a sign from her father she ran to fetch her elder 
sisters, and a little brother, who began singing psalms very agreeably, till 
the old man and an elder son joined in the chorus, ‘ which,” says the 
Bishop, “ they did with the true parish-clerk twang.” 

At their rare festivals and social meetings the peasants amuse themselves 
with singing and dancing. Many of their songs are patriotic, and sung to 
simple and touching airs. ‘Their favorite dance, called the ‘ Polsk,’’ is 
generally kept up the whole of the night to the merry sound of the fiddle. 
‘‘ This,” says Sir A. Brooke, “is the national dance of Norway, and is per- 
formed with a degree of spirit and enthusiasm I never before witnessed. 
The manner of dancing is this. Hach of the men, taking his partner by 
the left hand, runs round the room at a pretty sharp kind of trot, rather 
than step. The lady, during this, occasionally whirls round by herself, 
with the same kind of movement as is practised by our young ladies in the 
quadrille, and her partner does the same. The Polsk dance then begins, 
which consists in a very rapid whirl, something similar to the waltz; but 
the motion far more violent, and the time entirely different.’ It is exces- 
sively difficult to perform, on account of the quickness of the whirl, and the’ 
necessity there is, nevertheless, of keeping the exact time. It is a highly 
amusing dance, and the eagerness with which the Norwegians hasten to 
jom in it when the Polsk is played, shows their extreme fondness for it.” 

We regret to be obliged to add, that at these merry-makings, drunken- 
ness—the vice of the north—is by no means uncommon, both sexes drinking 
a coarse kind of brandy to excess. They are, however, very good-natured 
in their cups; quarreling or fighting, which too generally attend such 
carousings, rarely or never take place with them, but all passes off in 
perfect mirth and good humor. ‘The occasions, too, are rare, only occurring 
once a year, on the feast of St. John, and at some betrothal or wedding. 
Gonples are generally betrothed several years before the marriage takes 
place. ) ' 

Among their common amusements in winter is wolf-hunting, which is 
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not merely a pastime, but a useful and necessary operation to keep the 
country clear of those ravenous animals, which swarm in many parts. One 
of their methods is very droll:—parties go out in sledges, having a little 
pig in each sledge; when they get among the woods and rocks, they tread 
upon its tail, or pinch it, to make the pig squeak; this noise presently 
attracts the wolves, that sometimes rush out in such troops that even good 
shots are in danger. They also hunt the bears, which are numerous in 
many parts of Norway; and they follow up this sport with remarkable spirit 
and address. The bears do a deal of mischief, not only killing cattle, but 
destroying corn: they rarely attack men. At all seasons the shepherds 
in the mountains are followed by large dogs, something like the Newfound- 
land species, armed with collars set with iron spikes, to protect them against 
the wolves, that frequently attack them, and endeavor to seize them by 
the throat. The bears, on the contrary, usually fly from the dogs. 

In the long winter season, when hill and vale are covered with snow, 
and the rivers and lakes frozen over, they make distant journeys in sledges, 
going with extraordinary rapidity, and straight forward, like the flight of 
the crow, instead of being obliged, as in summer time, to proceed circuit- 
ously round the heads of their rivers and lakes, or to wait on the shores to 
be slowly ferried over them. By the usual summer route it is nearly 400 
miles from Christiana to Drontheim—by the winter route the distance is 
reduced nearly one-half, and this is performed with inconceivable velocity 
over lake and mountain, the traveler vying in speed with the troops of 
hungry wolves that follow his track. Another and a more independent and 
almost equally rapid way of traveling at that season is by skating. The 
skies of the Norwegians are very different from our skates, being, indeed, 
a union of the skate and snow-shoe. ‘They are made of a hard wood, and 
are from six to eight feet long by six inches broad: the left ske is shorter 
than the right, to enable the skater to turn more quickly in wheeling. The 
feet are firmly fixed in them at about the middle of the skie. The skater 
holds im his hand a long staff, with which he directs his course, and accele- 
rates it occasionally by pushing it against the snow. Underneath, the skies 
are covered with seal-skin, or pieces of a rough boar’s hide, the hairs of 
which being turned backwards give a hold on the snow, which is necessary 
in ascending mountains. It is on the level ground—-still more on the clear 


ice of the lakes—but most of all on the steep descents of the mountains, 


that play is made with the skies, and a rapidity of motion produced which, 
in the last case, may be compared to the headlong speed of a cataract or 
an avalanche. When the snow is in good condition, the peasants do not 
hesitate to descend the steepest precipices in this manner. Mr. Twining 
says, that the use of the skies is familiar to every Norwegian, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex; that it is upon them the dispersed inhabitants of 
isolated cottages repair in winter time to church, traversing plains, hills, 
and arms of the sea, and saying at times three or four leagues of the dis- 
tance they are obliged to trayel at other seasons. : 

But the most striking circumstance connected with the Norwegian skie, 
is its adoption by a whole regiment of militia, raised among the peasantry 
and the miners of Roras, who are called Skielobere, or Regiment of Skaters. 
‘¢Two battalions,’ says Bishop Heber, ‘‘ of about 600 men, stationed in 
the north and south of Norway, are drilled in the winter on skates; these 
men are only called out twice a year, but they have frequent private drills 
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for recruits. When they exercise in skates they have their rifles slung, and 
carry a staff in their hands, flattened at the end to prevent its sinking 
into the snow, and to assist them in the leaps they are sometimes compelled 
to take when going down hill (which we were told they do with wonderful 
rapidity) over such obstacles as obstruct their progress. The only differ- 
ence in their method of drawing up is, that in winter they allow between 
the files room to turn in the skates, which they do by changing the right 
foot by an extraordinary motion, which would seem to dislocate the ancle.” 
To this information Sir A. de Capell Brooke adds— 

“The Skielobere have frequently been employed with great success 
against the enemy in the wars with Sweden. Indeed, an army would be 
completely in the power of even a handful of these troops, which, stopped 
by no obstacle, and swift as the wind, might attack it on all points; while 
the depth of the snow, and the nature of the country, would not only make 
any pursuit impossible, but almost deprive them of the means of defence, 
the Skielobere still hovering round them like swallows, skimming the icy 
surface, and dealing destruction upon their helpless adversaries.””. In sum- 
mer the Skielobere have nothing to distinguish them from a common rifle 
corps; their uniform is light green. } | 

Like most mountaineers inhabiting wild and romantic regions, and lead- 
ing solitary lives, the peasants of Norway are rather superstitious. ‘They 
believe in several evil spirits, called by the general name of JVeiss, that 
frequent lonely places, and appear under a variety of forms; some of them, 
like “ the spectre hound in Mann,” show: themselves in the shape of a large, 
rough, white dog, with very long ears. ‘The lake of Dillingen, according 
to their tales, is the favorite residence of Noeck, the kelpie of Norway, 
though he sometimes shows himself in other parts of the country. He is 
described as a being of great malevolence and strength, that appears in the 
form of a large black horse. Should a bold peasant succeed in bridling 
him he is said to become a very useful animal, and to serve his master 
faithfully. This odd information was given to Heber by an English 
servant, married in the country, who added that a relation of his wife had 
told him seriously that he had himself seen Noeck in harness, quietly draw- 
ing a plough; but the moment the bridle was taken off, he galloped away 
with prodigious violence and noise, plunged into the lake and disappeared ! 
Of fairies, the most pleasing part of a fanciful creation, they seem to have 
no notion; they apply the old Gothic name of Dvergar, by which fairies 
were universally known in the north, to merely mortal dwarfs. They have 
a confident belief in presages of death by supernatural lights and mystic 
noises heard at the dead of night. They have a great dread of witchery 
and sorcery, and in their apprehensions the poor Finns, or Laplanders, 
retain their old reputation ; and are still potent diviners and sorcerers, that 
can call up spirits by the beat of drum, and kill a man by shooting an arrow 
towards him, though he be a hundred leagues off. The peasants are not 
yet quite convinced that these destructive little quadrupeds, the lemmings, 
which appear so suddenly, are not rained down from heaven; and the fish 
ermen on the coast still believe in the existence of the kraken, or measure. 
less sea serpent, which many of them vow they have seen with their own 
eyes. 

The costume of the peasantry varies in different parts of Norway; nearly 
every district has a dress of its own, and while some of these are pictu 
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resque, the very variety is a source of pleasure to the eye of the traveler. 
It is evident that several of these dresses have undergone no change of 
fashion for centuries. Von Buch was at first astonished at the apparition 
of young people in the garb of his great grandfathers and great grand- 
mothers ; and De Capell Brooke was equally surprised one evening, when 
he found himself suddenly surrounded at a mountain village by a number 
of pretty girls who had just rushed out from the dance, wearing very high- 
heeled shoes, and waists:‘that would have vied in length with those of four 
centuries ago. Insome parts the women have their hair snooded in a large 
knot on the crown of the head, and in fair weather wear nothing over it 
but a very white and clean handkerchief, tastefully arranged. In other 
districts the hair is quite concealed under a close lace cap, covered with a 
quantity of ribands. | , 

Mr. Twining, whose journey was chiefly directed in search of the pic- 
turesque, and who looked at these things with the eye of an artist, gives 
some notes on costume, that will be rendered more intelligible by his designs, 
which we have copied here. He says it is in Ourdal that the dress of the 
peasantry begins to have a picturesque and national character. The men 
wear a very short vest, and a large bonnet, sometimes blue, but more 
generally red. Their hair is light brown, and worn very long. Some of 
the smart young villagers adorn their jackets with double rows of metal 
buttons, with embroidery, and silver clasps. They all have a leather girdle 
round the waist, in which they generally carry a large knife, called a dolk- 
knif. With this dolkknif they carve in wood, and perform many other 
offices. According to Pontoppidan, a Norwegian clergyman who wrote a 
history of his country in the early part of the last century, the peasants 
were then very quarrelsome, and often used the dolkknif in their disputes. 
Indeed, he says that this was so much the case, that a wife was always 
supposed to carry her husband’s shroud about her whenever they went to 
a wedding feast, or other merry-making; and that in consequence of fre- 
quent stabbing, the custom of carrying knives was forbidden. It now 
appears, however, from a variety of authorities, that their temper is improved, 
and that, although they carry the knife, such a bad use of it is exceeding 
rare. 3 | 

Generally speaking, the women of Ourdal have no other cotffure than a 
‘long and beautiful head of hair, which at times is disposed in two large 
tresses that fall behind, at others left loose and unbound to float round the 
neck and cover the shoulders with its thick curls. They generally wear a 
camisole, or vest, of .a gray color, which descends a little below the waist, 
and is buttoned in front; when this is not used they wear long white sleeves, 
and avery small corset, which rises behind between the shoulders. This 
latter is not unlike the well known costume of the female peasantry of the 
Canton of Berne, in Switzerland; but instead of the piece of black velvet 
round the neck used by the Burnoises, the fair Norwegians wear a sort of 
cravat, precisely the same as that worn by the men. In Gulbransdalen 
the women wear enormous buckles, which make a clinking noise as they 
walk, and such high-heeled shoes, that they have quite a gigantic appear- 
ance. ‘heir dress consists of a loose chemise, coarse but clean, which is 
tied round the throat, and of one dark colored petticoat, without stays or 
anything else. But in cold weather they put on a camisole, or waistcoat 
without sleeves, made exactly like that of a man. ‘Their hair, snooded 
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round with tape, and tied back from the forehead, falls over the neck and 
shoulders in long ringlets. The dress of the mountaineers in the neighbor- 
hood of Bergen is exceedingly picturesque. The women are distinguished 
by the variety of their head-dresses, which serve as a sure index to the 
villages they belong to. ‘Some wear a large white handkerchief, which is 
drawn out into wings on either side—some wear a high singularly shaped 
cap—others wrap their hair in a sort of turban, made of red cotton or red 
flannel ; the vest is generally of a bright red color—the corset yellow, and 
most of them use a girdle round the waist, ornamented in front with a clasp 
and plate of copper. The men im many parts wear long thick beards. A 
coarse plaid cloth, like the Scotch, manufactured by the peasants them- 
selves, is in pretty general use, and the men also wear garters of very 
lively colors tied in large bows at the knees. 

Tn other and higher essentials—in language, manners, feelings and intel- 
ligence, the Norwegians bear a striking resemblance to the Scotch and the 
people of the north of England. 


PALERMO. 


ALERMO, the capital of the island of Sicily, is beautifully situated 
on a gulf five miles in length, and at the extremity of a natural 
Js, amphitheatre formed by lofty mountains. The approach by sea is 
magnificent. Monte Pellegrino, lofty and picturesque in the extreme, 
stands over a narrow but fertile plain, and seems posted there as a giant to 
protect the fair city, which in part stretches along the curving shores of the 
bay, and in part retires mland on some very gentle declivities, that are 
backed everywhere by pleasant hills, groves and gardens. The force of 
language and metaphor has almost been exhausted to find expressions to 
describe the beautiful plain round Palermo. ‘The town itself is not alto- 
gether unworthy of the site. It is regularly built, has some fine streets, 
and, taken, on the whole, an air of elegance and solidity. ‘Two principal 
streets, each about a mile in length, cross each other at right angles, and 
divide the city into four pretty equal quarters. At both ends of these two 
streets there is an ornamental porta, or gate, and at the point of their 
intersection in the middle of the town there is a handsome octangular 
square, called Piazza Vigliena, or Quattro Cantonera, from the centre of 
which there is a fine view of the two great streets, with the gates that ter- 
minate them. ‘The northern gate, called Porta Felice, towards the suburb 
of the Marina and the sea, is richly ornamented, and has a very graceful 
effect. Besides this central square there are several other piazze, orna- 
mented with obelisks and with fountains; the largest of these squares are, 
Il Piano della Marina, a space in front of the royal palace, and another 
near the senate house, which is occupied by a fine large fountain. The 
number of these public ornaments and luxuries, and the abundant supply 
of water, are immense advantages, and fully appreciated during the mtense 
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heats of the summer. Most of the houses in the good part of the town 
haye fountains, and water is conveyed even to the second and third 
stories. 

The two great streets are well paved, and have trot-toirs, or side pave- 
ments, those excellent provisions for the pedestrian which are too commonly 
neglected in continental towns. The houses are lofty, and nearly uniform 
in height ; and were the two streets somewhat broader, they might be classed 
among the finest in the south of Europe: but, as it is, the Cassero is 
broader, longer, and more regular than the famed Corso at Rome. Sicilian 
architecture, however, will not stand a comparison with the Roman. ‘The 
movement, the activity, the constant animation of these streets, with the 
exception of an hour or two in the middle of the day in summer, when 
people retire to take their siesta, are exceedingly striking, especially so to 
a traveler who comes from the interior of the country, or from any: other 
town of the island, where everything seems languid and dull. Indeed, 
Palermo is the only city in Sicily that does not convey a melancholy idea 
of decay and depopulation. The lesser streets for the most part run parallel 
with the two main ones, and afford a ready access to them at all points. 
Some of the lower parts of the town are filthy, and excessively disorderly 
There is a particular district, which 1s (or rather was) occupied by the 
conciariotti, or tanners and leather dressers, that has obtained a bad name 
in history; for at every revolution, riot, or insurrection, its inhabitants 
distinguished themselves by their ferocity; whilst, even in peaceful 
ordinary times, it was scarcely safe to pass through their streets, where an 
officer or police dared not show his face, and where criminals were harbored 
with impunity. It was, in short, a kind of Alsatia, as described by Walter 
Scott in his “ Fortunes of Nigel.”? The conciariotti, at whose name the 
quiet citizens used to tremble, were incorporated and bound together by 
by-laws of their own making; besides which, they enjoyed as a body certain 
privileges and impunities ad antico. ‘To offend one member was to make a 
quarrel with the whole nest of hornets, whose stings were sure and terrible. 
During the revolutionary proceedings of 1820, they barbarously massacred 
several of the Sicilian nobility; but had their ardor and nationality been 
properly directed, the Neapolitan army would never have entered Palermo. 
Since that time their district and dens have been well searched and cleared, 
their privileges utterly abolished, and the conciarotti seem to have become 
about as good subjects as the rest of the Sicilian populace. 

The city is surrounded by an old, weak, and broken wall; some of the 
bastions are occupied by gardens, and others have been wholly cut away to 
increase the breadth of the Marina, a beautiful drive and promenade on the 
sea-shore. The port, however, is rather well defended by the citadel, 
Fort la Galita, and other works. ‘There is a strong mole-head battery at 
the end of the mole, or pier, which forms the convenient port, and is in 
itself a noble work, running from the arsenal, for the length of a quarter 
of a mile, into nine or ten fathoms depth of water. | 

In the interior of Palermo one is continually reminded of the Saracens 
and the Normans, who successively held possession of Sicily, and whose 
styles of architecture, sometimes separate, and sometimes mixed, still 
survive them, and give a peculiarly characteristic air to the city which is 
hardly to be found anywhere else. In the royal palace, a spacious building, 
now the residence of the viceroys of Sicily, the Saracenic or Arabic, and 
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the Norman architectures are blended together in a most singular manner, 
and predominate over the whole, though modern additions and alterations— 
the mixing of the new with the old—give the edifice a patchwork sort of 
appearance. Attached to it is the beautiful little church of St. Peter, 
which, with its cryptic or underground chapel and superb mosaics, 1s quoted, 
as one of the most perfect specimens extant of Saracenic taste and magnifi- 
cence. In the armory of the palace they show the silver-hilted sword of 
the brave Norman chieftain Count Ruggiero (Roger), who took Palermo 
from the Saracens in 1073, and became the independent sovereign of all 
Sicily. In the old cathedral which was built during the twelfth century by 
Archbishop Walter, an Englishman, there are many, and some of them very 
fine features, of the Oriental style. In one part the roof is formed by a 
succession of small domes, precisely like those found on the mosques of 
Cairo and Constantinople. Some of the windows are small, with the low 
heavy Norman arch; but others spring up lightly and beautifully, and 
terminate in the form of a sharp arrow-head. ‘The exterior is rich in 
moulding and tracery; and though, both within and without, this ancient 
cathedral has suffered much from injudicious modern alterations, it is still 
a picturesque and most interesting object. ‘The nave is supported by eighty- 
four magnificent columns of Sicilian granite, which resembles the Oriental 
granite. There are some sarcophagi in the church, made of the finest red 
porphyry, which contain the bodies of princes of the Norman and other 
dynasties. In 1781, one of these, which enclosed the body of Frederic of 
Aragon, who became king of the island a few years after the fearful massa- 
cre of the Sicilian vespers, and the expulsion of the French, was opened, 
in presence of many persons, when it was observed that, although the body 
had lain there for 144 years, it was perfect and entire. It was clothed in 
a triple imperial dress, all richly ornamented with gold, pearls, and 
— embroidery. , 

Besides the old cathedral, the churches of San Cataldo, San Giovanni 
Eremito, Martorana, and some others, are of the Saracenic or Norman 
eras. ‘The Saracenic style, again, shows itself in many of the palaces. 
That of Ziza, outside of the town, which was once the habitation of 
Mussulman princes, is in almost perfect preservation, as well as a small 
adjoining mosque. The building is of hewn stone, with light airy arches, 
icicle-like pendants, mullions, and tracery. Within the palace there are 


fountains, courts, and arcades, that remind one of the splendid ruins of the 


Alhambra in Granada. There is a view from a terrace so exquisitely 
beautiful as almost to justify the inscription made upon it, which says, 
‘¢ Kurope is the glory of the world,—lItaly of Hurope,—Sicily of Italy,— 
and the country hereabout of Sicily.’ The Zizi palace is still inhabited, 
and was, a few years ago, the residence of Prince Sandoval. 

Some of the public buildings of Palermo are imposing from the breadth 
of front and extent. The great Custom House in the Piazza Marina, was 
formerly the office of the Inquisition. That dreadful institution was finally 
abolished by the enlightened viceroy, the Marquis of Carraccioli, in 1782 ; 
but as late as 1724 it sent two victims to the flames, a nun and a monk, 
who were both insane, and who had previously suffered twenty-five years 
of imprisonment, the rack, and all the tortures employed by that merciless 
brotherhood. Twenty-six other prisoners of the Inquisition were dragged 
to the spot to witness the frightful execution. 
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The Jesuits’ College is a vast and magnificent edifice, commodiously 
divided into many wings and compartments. When Sicily was constitu- 
tionalized, in 1812, under the auspices of the British Cabinet, the parlia- 
ment held its sittings within the walls of this building. Though only in 
their political infancy, the chambers did some good during their brief 
existence, which ended only to the year 1815. They abolished the use of 
torture, and of those infamous dungeons called damusi, which they should 
have blocked up and wholly destroyed, and so have obliterated one of the 
disgraces of the city, while they removed the ready temptation offered to 
some tyrant who might employ them again. The piomdi and pozzi of 
Venice were scarcely more dreadful than the damust of Palermo: these were 
subterranean dungeons, dark and damp, about six feet square, and paved 
with pointed sharp stones, that cut and wore away the flesh; the prisoners 
thrown into them were loaded with chains that bore them to the ground— 
their flinty bed,—for they were not allowed so much as a little straw to lie 
upon. Once a day a piece of bread and a cup of water were lowered down 
to them. If a culprit could endure this torture for forty days without 
making any confession he was dismissed as innocent; but, in general, a 
much shorter time was sufficient to undermine the strongest constitution, as 
the little air confined in those narrow underground cells soon became 
_ intolerably bad. ; 

All the antiquities of Palermo are of the middle ages; everything 
beyond the Saracenic and Norman eras has strangely disappeared. There 
is not a vestige of the splendid theatres, temples, and stoas of the Panormus 
(Palermo) of the Romans; these have all been swept away, and every 
fragment of them, except a few inscriptions and broken statues which are 
preserved in the senate-house. The celebrated ancient port, which pene- 
trated into the very heart of the city, and bore vessels to the doors of the 
inhabitants, has been entirely blocked up by successive earthquakes and 
cannot be traced. These convulsions of nature, which occur frequently in 
Sicily, have no doubt had a large share in the work of destruction, but 
they have not done all that work. Fazello, a native historian who wrote 
about a century and a half ago, indignantly censures and laments the over- 
throw of some most ancient edifices that took place in his days. These, he 
says, were not laid low by the injuries of time, nor by the enemy, but cast 
down by his fellow-citizens and an infamous decree of the senate. 
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(  HCHESTER, like Chester, preserves its walls; and like that city 
7 wz too, it exhibits, in the manner in which it lies, and the direction 
\U7 of its principal streets, undoubted evidence of having been a 
Roman settlement or encampment. Chichester stands on elevated ground, 
between six and ‘seven miles from the sea-coast, in the western division of 
‘Sussex. It does not contain anything remarkable, beyond the Cathedral, 
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with its finely proportioned steeple; its old Town Hall; the old palace of 
the bishops of Chichester ; and the Market Cross, of which a view is given. 
The walls, which are about a mile and a half in circuit, will, as long as 
they are preserved, be interesting to the antiquarian, and to all who wish 
to see actual evidence of what walled cities were in times passed away, 
and also to remark the mode in which Roman encampments were laid out. 
Chichester is believed to have been the Roman Regnum, or capital of the 
Regni; and it is supposed that the Emperor Vespasian resided here about 
the year A. D. 50, and that Claudius erected a temple within the city. 
After the Romans left Britain it was occupied by the Saxons, from one of 
whom, a famous leader or chieftain, named Cissa, it was, (at least so it is 
conjectured) called Cissan Ceaster, the city or castle of Cissa, and subse- 
quently Chichester. 

The Market Cross stands in the center of the city, at the intersection of 
the two principal streets, which run east and west, north and south. It 
was intended to shelter persons who brought articles to the market. A 
large central column, from which spring numerous bold ribs, beneath a 
vaulted roof, and eight pier buttresses, support the superincumbent pan 
eled wall, parapet, pmacles, and flying buttresses. Shields, charged with 
the arms of the bishop, named Story, impaling those of the reigning mon- 


-arch, are attached to the buttresses; whilst the walls between the arches 


and the outer ogee mouldings are ornamented with sculptured mitres. 
These mouldings terminate with large and elaborate finials, which serve as 
brackets to pedestals im niches, which are surmounted by fine canopies, 
Three inscriptions on tablets fill as many niches, whilst large clockdials are 
inserted above them. ‘The clock was presented by ‘* Dame Elizabeth Far 
rington, as an hourly memento of her good will,” in 1724. 
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MONG the plantigrade ferze, to which group it belongs, no species 

has been so celebrated as the glutton, the bear itself not excepted; 
Sey but, asis too often the case, its celebrity has depended rather upon 
exaggerated accounts of its habits and manners, than upon a knowledge of 
its real character. Stripped, however, of all false coloring, its history is 
interesting ; and the more so, inasmuch as it is little known. 

The glutton (Gulo Luscus) is a native of the northern regions, both of 
the old and new world. It is found in Sweden, Russia, and Siberia, as 
well as in the northern parts of America, from the coasts of Labrador 
and Davis*Straits to the shores of the Pacific ; and it even visits the islands 
of the Polar Sea, its bones having been found in Melville Island, nearly in 
latitude 75°. 

The first writer who has described this animal is Olaus Magnus. 
‘“¢ Among all animals,” he says, ‘* which are regarded as insatiably voracious, 
the glutton in the northern parts of Sweden has received an express appel 
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lation, being called, in the language of the country, Jerff, and in German, 
Wilfras. In the Sclavonian language its name is Rossomaka, in allusion 
to its voracity ; in Latin, however, it is only known by the fictitious name 
of Gulo, from its habit of gorging.” In North America, we may add, it 
is termed Wolverene, and Quickehatch (a corruption of its Cree Indian 
name). The French Canadians call it Carcajou, (also a corruption of the 
Cree term okee-coo-haw-gew). 

The glutton is, indeed, a voracious animal, but by no means formidable 
to man or the larger beasts, though in proportion to its size its strength is 
very great. Its general appearance is that of a bear im miniature; its 
head is broad and compact, and rounded off on every side to form the nose. 
The ears are short and rounded, and almost hidden among the fur; the 
back is arched, the tail short and bushy, the limbs thick, short, and very 
muscular: the whole contour of the animal indicates vast strength, but 
only a small share of ‘activity. In walking, the glutton places the entire 
sole of the feet on the ground, and imprints a track on the snow or soft 
earth, so like that of a bear, that it may be easily mistaken for it. The 
Indians, however, at once distinguish the tracks by the length of the steps. 
The general color of the fur, which is long and full, and much like that 
of a black bear, is dark brown, a paler band passing along each side, and 
uniting on the crupper; there are also a few irregular whitish markings on 
the throat and chest. The length of the head and body is two feet six inches, 
of the tail (with its fur) ten inches. sii 

Slow in its movements, and destitute of activity, 1t makes up by perse- 
verance and industry for every deficiency, and, at a steady pace, pursues 
its prey for miles, —hunts out weak or dying animals, and destroys hares, 
marmots, and birds, which it seizes unawares. Buffon, relying on the 
accounts of Olaus Magnus, Isbrand, and others, has contributed to render 
current the statement—which many later naturalists have considered not 
incredible—that it has recourse to the most subtle artifice in order to 
surprise its victims; and that it lurks in the branches of trees until the 
reideer approaches to browse beneath, or the elk to take repose, when it 
throws itself upon them with unerring rapidity, fixes its strong claws in 
their skin, and begins at once to tear and devour, till the wretched sufferer, 
exhausted by pain and loss of blood, sinks down and miserably dies,—when 
it devours the carcass at its ease, leaving nothing but the skin and skeleton. 
Gmelin, in his account of his journey through Siberia, after quoting the 
statement of Isbrand, adds,—‘‘ This address of the glutton in managing 
to seize animals by surprise is confirmed by all the hunters.”’ * * “ Although 
it feeds on all animals, living or dead, it prefers the reindeer. It lies in 
wait for large animals, as a robber on the highway, and it also surprises 
them as they lie asleep.”” He also adds, that it visits the traps and snares 
of the fur hunters of Siberia, for the sake of the animals taken in them; and 
that the hunters of the isatis ( Cossac fox) complain bitterly of the mischief 
which the glutton does. ‘his description of the injury suffered by the 
fur hunters, from its depredations, in a great measure tallies with that of 
Dr. Richardson, who, in allusion to the glutton, or wolverene, of the 
northern regions of America, says, that it is ‘‘a carnivorous animal, which 
feeds chiefly upon the carcasses of beasts that have been killed by accident. 
It has great strength, and annoys the natives by destroying their hoards of 
provisions, and demolishing their marten traps. It is so suspicious that it 
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will seldom enter a trap itself, but, beginning behind, pulls it to pieces, 
scatters the logs of which it is built, and then carries off the bait. It feeds 
also on meadow mice, marmots, and other Jtodentia, and occasionally, on 
disabled quadrupeds of a larger size. Ihave seen one chasing an American 
hare, which was at the same time harrassed by a snowy owl. It resembles 
the bear in its gait, and is not fleet, but very industrious, and no doubt 
feeds well, as it is generally fat. It is much abroad in the winter, and the 
track of its journey, ina single night, may often be traced for many miles. 
From the shortness of its legs, it makes its way over the snow with difficulty ; 
but when it falls upon the beaten track of a marten trapper, it will pursue 
it foralong way. Mr. Graham observes, that the wolverenes are extremel 
mischievous, and do more damage to the small-fur trade than all the other 
rapacious animals conjointly. ‘They will follow the marten hunter’s path 
round a line of traps extending forty, fifty, or sixty miles, and render the 
whole unserviceable, merely to come at the baits, which are generally the 
head of a partridge, or-a bit of dried venison. They are not fond of the 
martens themselves, but never fail of tearing them in pieces, or of burying 
them in the snow by the side of the path, at a considerable distance from 
the trap. Drifts of snow often conceal the repositories thus made of the 
-martens from the hunter, in which case they furnish a regale to the hungry 
fox, whose sagacious nostril guides him unerringly to the spot. ‘Two or 
three foxes are often seen following the wolverene for this purpose.”’ 

Of all animals on which the wolverene habitually preys, the beaver is 
said to be the one which suffers the most from his ferocity, and this the 
more especially as that aquatic animal is slow on land, and cannot escape 
pursuit. It is only, however, during the summer that the beaver thus falls 
a victim to its enemy; for in the winter the beaver is safely housed, the 
walls of its habitation not only being thick and solid, but frozen as hard as 
stone,—defying the attempt of any animal, by means of its claws, however 
strong, to effect an entrance. 

With respect to the stratagem, so universally attributed to the glutton, 
of lurking on the branches of moss-grown trees, and even of enticing the 
reindeer to approach by throwing down the lichen on which this animal 
feeds, Dr. Richardson observes, that it is not resorted to by the American 
wolverene, and he appears to disbelieve the account. Desmarest, however, 
adopts it as an authenticated fact, relying on the authority of the early 
writers. ‘There are probably some details connected with this belief which 
would explain its apparent exaggeration. ‘That the glutton may steal upon 
the reindeer asleep, or attack weak or dying deer, or young fawns, is very 
probable; but that it is capable of such artifice and address, as are implied 
in the account alluded to, requires to be better authenticated before it can 
be received as truth. Gmelin himself throws a doubt upon it, for one of 
those animals haying advanced into the midst of a party of laborers, with 
grave and deliberate steps, as if stupidly indifferent to danger, and having 
suffered itself to be despatched without resistance, he adds, “‘ After the 
tales which the hunters of Siberia for many years had told me of the 
address of this animal, in supplying by stratagem the agility denied it by 
nature, and in avoiding the snares of man, I was very much astonished to 
see this come deliberately, and as if on purpose, in the midst of -us, to seek 
its own destruction.” 

When attacked by other animals, the glutton fights desperately, and 
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three stout dogs are said to be scarcely its match. Isbrand says, that a 
Waivode, who kept one tame, threw it one day into the water, and set upon 
it.a couple of dogs, when it immediately seized one by the head, and held 
it under water till it was drowned. It does not, however, defend itself so 
energetically against man, from whose presence it usually endeavors to 
escape, and is easily despatched by a hunter, with no other weapon than a 
stick. In Lapland the glutton is common, and Scheffer, in his ‘‘ History 
of Lapland,’ informs us that it not only preys upon wild animals but 
commits havoc among such as are domesticated, and even among fish. 


HEVER CASTLE, 


And >HVER CASTLE affords a good example of those residences which 

pi yy arose out of the disturbed state of society during the early periods 
— BSS of history after the Conquest, which suffered a partial dilapidation 
during the conflicts of the factions of York and Lancaster, and once more 
rose, in less martial forms, under the governments of Elizabeth and James. 
It was in the reign of Edward III. that William de Hevre obtained the 
king’s license to ‘‘embattle his manor-house.’’ It consists of ‘* a castle,” 
to which a quadrangular house is attached, the whole surrounded by a 
moat, beyond which several outbuildings, now used as barns, were arranged 
to meet the wants of extra visitors, and the many festivals, religious and 
secular, of those ‘.good old times.”? ‘The elevation or front of the castle 
is composed of a central keep, pierced by a gate, crowned by strongly 
projecting machicolations, and flanked by two square towers. The face of 
the keep is decorated with some well executed tracery, of much later date 
than the massive walls on which they repose. ‘The gate is of vast strength, 
and: seems to have been the point, of all others, on which the architect 
bestowed the utmost resources of his defensive skill. First, a deep-browed 
door-way is passed, defended by a strong portcullis and two thick oaken 
doors, barred, bolted, and studded with iron knobs; immediately behind 
these are two guard rooms, in which a dozen men-at-arms might long dis- 
pute the passage of a breach. A broad avenue of solid masonry succeeds, 
and leads straight forward to a second portcullis, and these again to a third; 
occupying altogether the whole depth of the castle. Most of these works 
are in a good state of preservation; in two of the portcullises, the original 
doors, wickets, knockers, gratings, still remain. Over the external gate, 
immediately under the battlements, about a dozen machicolations project 
boldly forward, from which red hot lead or other missiles might-have been 
dischargetl on the heads of assailants. These gates lead the visitor into a 
spacious court-yard, formed on three sides by the house, which is built in 
the very early Tudor style, and on the fourth by the castle. ‘The court is 
neatly paved with red bricks fancifully disposed. The fronts of the house 
are stuccoed, but were formerly richly embossed and painted with quaint 
patterns. The entrance to the apartments is usually made by the back 
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front, through what was once the great dining-hall, but which is now used 
asa kitchen. This is a most interesting place, very spacious, being 90 
feet by 30. It contains many fine specimens of old tables, safes, presses, 
&c., part of the original “ Bullen” furniture. The walls appear formerly 
to have been covered with arms, and decorated with antlers and other 
memorials of the chase. 

Leaving the staircase, several small anterooms are passed, paneled 
throughout with oak, and at length a door is reached at which the guide 
pauses, and with much solemnity announces the threshold of Anne Boleyn’s 
bedroom! This is really an interesting apartment, beautifully paneled, and 
contains the original family chairs, tables, muniment-box, and Anne’s bed, 
a very heavy affair, dressed with yellow damask hangings. A door in one 
of the corners opens into a strong dark cell, in which Anne was imprisoned 
by Henry, and where by his order it was attempted to starve her to death. 
The cell was probably a sort of strong cupboard for plate and valuables. 
In this apartment, several anterooms succeed, and the suite terminates in 
a grand gallery occupying the whole length of the building, in which the 
judicial meetings and social gatherings of the ancient family were held. 
It is about 150 feet in length by 20 feet in width, with a vaulted roof and 
paneled throughout with rudely carved oak. On one side, placed at equal 
distances apart, are three recesses; the first, having a flight of three steps, 
is fitted up with elbowed benches, where the lord of the castle in old times 
held his courts, and where Henry is said, on the occasion of his visits, to 
have received the congratulations of the gentry. A second was occupied 
by the fire; and the third was used for a quiet corner by the old folks, 
while the younger ones frolicked through the mazes of a dance. At one 
end of this gallery a trap-door leads to a dark chamber, called the dun- 
geon, in which the family are believed to have sheltered themselves in 
‘time of trouble;” although it is manifest that the height of the rooms, 
compared with that of the building, must have betrayed its existence to 
even a careless observer.. : 


CONWAY CASTLE, WALES. 


£ ONWAY is a very singular and interesting old town, situated on 
7 vy the declivity of a hill sloping towards the estuary of the river from 
WY which it receives its name. From without it is extremely beautiful ; 
the ancient walls and towers are still entire, and give it, especially as seen 
from the eastern side of the river, where the whole circuit of them is seen 
at once, a most antique and warlike look. Neither are the streets wanting 
in their share of picturesque effects. Of the gates the handsomest is that 
on the Llanrwst road. ‘The castle, however, is apt to divert the attention 
from these minor attractions. The walls and towers are in a very tolerable 
reservation. None of the staircases are perfect ; but a convenient ladder 
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gives easy access, even for ladies, to the top of the walls, of which a com- 
plete circuit may be made, so as to obtain a correct idea of the plan of the 
building and of its external defences. They also command fine and varied 
views of the surrounding country. Of the building itself the best views 
are those from the mound beyond the bridge, and from the creek on the 
south side of the castle, which is the one given in the first engraving. On 
that side there is a curious proof of the strength of the cement used in 
building the edifice. In quarrying for stone in the last century the foun 
dation of one of the round towers was so undermined that it gave way, and 
about half the circumference of the base has fallen in; the upper part of 
the structure, upheld by the tenacity of its parts, remaiming perfect. The 
chasm shows like an irregular arch. 

Near Conway is the singular bridge called Pont y Pair, consisting of five 
arches, based on the bare rocky bed of the stream. Beneath it the river 
forms a cascade of no considerable height, but very striking from its 
rapidity and volume. In general one arch is amply sufficient for the pass- 
age of the waters, which have excavated a deep and narrow chasm in the 
rock. But the breadth of the bare rock testifies to the extent of the stream 
in time of flood; and at such seasons the rush of waters is said to be most 
grand and imposing. 7 


ICE PALACE, ST, PETERSBURG 


WW @ HE beautiful lines in ‘‘Cowper’s Task,’’ though much more poetical 
1- than exact, are descriptive of that “most magnificent and mighty 
Jz, freak,” the ice palace of the Empress Anne, which was erected at 
St. Petersburg in January, 1740. The following account is taken from a 
detailed description of the edifice published at St. Petersburg in the year 
1741, when all the circumstances relating to this extraordinary building 
were fresh in the memory of the writer. 

After a pretty lengthy dissertation on the effects of frost and the qualities 
of ice, which has little to do with the matter in hand, the writer proceeds 
to panegyrize the noble Alexis Danilovitch Tatishchey, who originated the 
design of the Ice Palace, the Empress Anne who furnished the fund®, and 
the Palace itself, which merited, he says, to be placed among the stars, 
to be transported to Saturn, the temperature of which distant planet 
would have been fitted, the writer thinks, to give it permanency. 

The intention of the projectors of the Ice Palace was to build it upon 
the river Neva itself, in order to be as near as possible to the source from 
which the ice was to be procured. It was accordingly begun upon that 
river towards the end of the year 1739; but, says the author, ‘the ice of 
this river which sustains the weight of many thousand armed men; which 
supports great cannons and mortars, frequently discharged ; which did not 
break under the immense weight of a fortress of ice and snow, attacked 
and defended according to all the rules of war, and taken at last sword in 
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hand (which was performed seven years ago in a show represented before 
the Empress); this ice, 1 say, began to give way under the walls of the 
palace as soon as they were raised to some considerable height; whence it 
was easily concluded that it could not support the weight of the whole 
when completed.”? In consequence of this failure it was resolved to begin 
again, and to build the palace on land: a site was accordingly selected 
between the Fortress of the admiralty and the new winter residence of the 
Kmpress, and the work was begun with the advantage of the experience 
in ice building gained by the attempt on the river. 

The manner of building was very simple; the purest and most transpa- 
rent ice was selected; it was cut from the Neva in large blocks, which 
were then squared with rule and compass, and carved out with all the reg- 
ular architectural embellishments. When each. block was ready, it was 
raised to its destined place by cranes and pulleys, and an instant before 
letting it down upon the block which was to support it, a little water was 
thrown between the two, the upper block was immediately lowered, the 
water froze, and the two became literally one. ‘The whole building ap- 
peared to be and really was all of one single piece, “producing without con- 
tradiction an effect infinitely more beautiful than if it had been built of the 
most costly marble, its transparency and bluish tint giving it rather the 
appearance of a precious stone.”’ 

The dimensions of the building were in English measure, length 56 feet, 
depth 18 feet, height including the roof, 21 feet. This is the body of the 
house ; the palisading was 87 feet in length and 36 m width, and the actual 
length of the front view, including the pyramids at the corners, was 114 feet. 

When the work was completed, the public were allowed an unrestricted 
passage through every part of the building. ‘This at first caused a good 
deal of confusion, which was however obviated: by surrounding the entrance 
with a wooden railing, and stationing police officers who allowed only a 
certain number of persons to pass in at one time. 

The facade was plain, bemg merely divided into compartments by pilas- 
ters. In each division there was a window, the frame-work of which was 
painted to represent green marble: it was remarked that the ice at the low 
temperature which prevailed took the paint perfectly well. ‘The panes 
were formed of slabs of ice, as transparent and smooth as plate glass: at 
night these windows were generally lighted up, and most commonly gro- 
tesque transparencies painted on canvass were placed in the windows. The 
effect of the illumination is said to have been peculiarly fine, as the light 
appeared not only at the windows, but from the transparency of the mate- 
rial, the whole palace was filled with a delicate pearly light. The centre 
division projected, and appeared to be a door; but it was in fact a large 
window, and was illuminated like the others. An ornamental balustrade 
surmounted the fagade of the building, and behind was the sloping roof 
with chimneys, in the usual style of Russian architecture. A handsome 
balustrade, all of ice, ran round the outside of the building. A large 
space wasvleft for a promenade between the balustrade and the palace. 
There were also two entrances behind, with gates handsomely ornamented 
with orange trees in leaf and flower, with birds perched on the branches, 
all of ice. 

Six cannons, regularly bored and turned, with their wheels and carriages, 
stood before the balustrade, three on each side; these were of the calibre , 
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of such as usually receive three pounds of powder, but being of so fragile 
a material it was not considered safe to put in more than a quarter of a 
pound ; the ball was of hard tow, well rammed in. ‘Two or three times 
iron balls were fired from these cannons without bursting them. The 
experiment was tried in the presence of the court, and the ball pierced a 
strong plank two inches thick, at the distance of sixty paces. Two mortars 
stood on each side of the entrance; these were of the size of those which 
carry a shell of eighty pounds: when fired the charge of powder was the 
same as that for the cannons. On the same line stood two dolphins, which 
were made to throw a stream of inflamed naphtha out of their mouths, at 
night, by means of concealed tubes. ~ 

At the extremities of the rows of cannons, in advance of the balustrade, 
stood two pyramids surmounted with globes. They were raised on hand- 
some pedestals, and had a circular window, around which a dial was painted 
on each of the four sides. They were hollow within, and could be entered 
by a doorway placed in the rear. A large paper lantern of eight sides, 
with monstrous figures painted on them, was hung up in the middle of 
each pyramid and illuminated at night; a man was stationed within to tnrn 
about the lantern, and each of the figures on it presented itself in suc- 
cession at the windows of the pyramid, to the great amusement of the 
multitude. 

An elephant of the natural size was placed on the left side of the building, 
and on his back was a Persian, holding a battle axe in his hand; two other 
Persians, one of whom held a spear, were placed in front of him. The 
elephant was hollow, and was made to throw water through his trunk to 
the height of twenty-four feet. This was done by means of tubes leading 
from the foss of the Admiralty near which it stood. At night burning 
naphtha was substituted for water, and the effect is said to have been very 
singular, the appearance being that of a stream of fire. To make this 
part of the exhibition more remarkable, a man was placed within the figure, 
who from time to time blew through certain pipes so as to make a noise 
like the roaring of an elephant. On the right of the house, at about the 
same distance as the elephant, a bath was built, made of round logs of ice, 
like the log baths used in Russia: ‘‘ this bath,’’ says our author, ‘‘ was more 
than once actually heated and used.” 

After describing the outside we come to the inside of this ‘‘ great play- 
thing.’’ ‘The entrance was behind, and the spectator was introduced into a 
spacious and handsome vestibule with one room on each side. There 
were no other rooms than these, so that they were sufficiently spacious, 
and as there was no ceiling under the roof they were also very lofty. 

In one of these rooms which was the bed-room, there was a dressing 
table fully set out with a looking-glass, and all sorts of powder and essence 
boxes, jars, bottles, a watch, a pair of candlesticks and candles, all of ice ; 
the candles were sometimes smeared with naphtha and set in a blaze with- 
out melting. Before the table two little figures were placed as supporters, 
and against the wall a mirror was hung. In the other half of the room 
was the bedstead, with bed, pillows, and counterpane, finely wrought cur- 
tains, and other furniture. There was a fire-place on the right, elegantly 
carved, and within were logs of ice, which were occasionly smeared with 
naphtha and set fire to. All the other parts of the room were fitted up in 
a corresponding manner. 
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The other principal room may be called either the dining or drawing- 
room: here was a table with a handsome time-piece, all provided with 
wheels of ice, which were visible through the transparent case. On each 
side were settees or sofas handsomely carved, and two large statues were 
placed in the corners of the room, besides other furniture. 

Here ends the description of this immense toy, which was indeed 


“transient in its nature, as in show 
*Twas durable.” 


The writer of the account says: “‘As long as the excessive cold lasted, 
that is, from the beginning of January to the middle of March, so long did 
this remarkable edifice stand : it then began to give towards the southern side, 
and soon it gradually melted away. It was not altogether useless in its 
destruction, for the large blocks of the walls were taken to fill the ice 
cellars of the imperial palace:” a very poor return for an enormous 
outlay. : 


THE BEDOUIN ARABS. 


W@ HE word which is variously written Bedouin, Bedoween, Bedowin, 

4- or Bedwin, is a corruption of an Arabic word, which signifies “a 

3, native of the desert,’? and which is appropriated to the Arabian 
tribes that wander in the deserts of Arabia and North Africa, living always 
in tents in those places where they can find water and pasturage for their 
cattle. Each tribe is in general considered to have an exclusive property 
in a district, the extent and value of which is proportioned to the strength 
and importance of the tribe, and which, in that proportion, are commonly 
large, affording sufficient room for the migrations which are indispensable 
among a people whose subsistence is principally derived, through their 
cattle, from the spontaneous produce of the sterile regions they inhabit. 
We thus find the same tribe generally seated in the same territory, unless 
in those instances where any particular tribe has been displaced by 
another more powerful than itself, or unless the distinctive character of a 
tribe has been lost in consequence of any deep dislike to its sheikh, or the 
hope of an advantageous change having induced its members to join some 
neighboring tribe, which is always glad to receive such additions to its 
strength. It will be understood that our present remarks apply exclusively 
to these desert Arabs, whose character and habits are considerably different, 
not only from those of the Arabs who inhabit towns, but also from those of 
the tribes who, living on the borders of settled districts having much inter- 
course with the inhabitants of towns, and being in some degree controlled 
by the vicinity of an organized government, give their attention, during at 
least one part of the year, to agriculture, and exhibit the peculiar charac 
teristics of their race in a form vitiated in some respects and softened in» 
others. ‘This class of people have in general acquired little more than the 
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vices of the condition of life to which they approximate, without having 
lost any of those which belonged to their original condition. 

As might be expected from the extent of country which they inhabit, 
the personal appearance of the Bedouins varies considerably in different 
and distant tribes. Speaking generally, however, they may be described 
as a middle sized and rather thin race of men, with brown complexions and 
strong black hair. It is rather rare to see a tall man among them, and 
still more rare to see one corpulent. Indeed we do not remember ever to 
have seen what we should call a fat man, although men of considerable 
muscular stoutness may occasionally be seen. ‘The muscles of the limbs, par- 
ticularly the legs, are in general strongly developed, sometimes giving them 
an appearance disproportioned to the rest of the body. ‘Their strength is very 
considerable, and their activity and alertness still greater, but their powers 
of abstinence and endurance of fatigue are more remarkable still, and are 
hardly exceeded by those of their camels. ‘They can often travel four or 
five days without tasting water, under circumstances in which two days’ 
abstinence would be death toa European. ‘Their deep black eyes glare 
with an intensity such as is perhaps never witnessed in our northern regions, 
and so as to make a sensible impression on a stranger, who remembers with 
full credence the most marvellous stories he may have heard of their extra- 
ordinary powers of discriminating vision, and the acuteness of their other 
senses. ‘They in general shave the head, leaving only the customary lock 
on the top, for the sake of affording a convenient hold to Mahomet when 
he shall raise them to Paradise. Their beards are very short and thin, 
which is no small calamity to them, considering the value they set upon 
that appendage, and the care with which they cultivate it. They anoint 
and cherish it with care, and each particular hair in it is to them 
‘“‘dear as the ruddy drops’’ of their heart’s blood. ‘To spit upon their 
beards, even by accident, is an offence scarcely within the limit of things 
that may be forgiven; and the threat of depriving a Bedouin of that 
appendage is sufficient, on the one hand, either to render him “a fugitive 
and a vagabond,”’ or, on the other, to ensure his submission to any extor- 
tion and injustice. | 

The dress of the Bedouins is striking and characteristic. It consists 
generally of a shirt, a cloak, and a head-dress. The shirt is of coarse 
cotton, wide, and with large loose sleeves. ‘These shirts are rarely, we 
may say never, changed or washed, and the necessary consequence ensues, 
that, as a people, they are much infested with a certain ‘‘ familiar beast to 
man,” the hunting of which forms one amusement of their superabundant 
leisure, in which they are much interested. The wealthier sort of people 
sometimes wear the common Turkish gown of cotton or of mingled cotton 
and silk; but the bulk ofthe nation are content with a sort of mantle over 
the shirt. ‘his mantle is a very curious article of dress. It is generally 
called an ‘‘abba,’’ and is manufactured principally at Bagdad. It reaches 
from the shoulders to the middle of the leg, and is nearly as wide as long, 
or even wider, resembling nothing so much as a square sack open in front, 
and with slits on each side for the arms to be put through; but they seldom 
are so. It is wide enough to envelop two or three bodies instead of one ; 
and is generally worn loose and open in front. These mantles which are of 
various qualities and patterns, are woven with hard-twisted woollen thread, 
or with camels’ hair. One sort, thin, light, and white, is occasionally worn 
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under the other, and is also used sometimes by Turks and Persians as a 
convenient article of summer dress. Some are quite black, the finer sorts 
being interwoven with gold, and embroidered with the same or with colored 
silk. Those in most common use are brown, or in alternate broad, vertical 
stripes of white and brown, white and blue, white and black, &c. Drawers 
or trowsers are regarded as superfluities ; and the Arabs are almost always 
barefoot, although they may occasionally be seen with the common Turkish 
red shoes or yellow boots, which they hold in considerable esteem, but do 
not at all number among the necessaries of dress. ‘Their head-dress con- 
sists of a stout, square kerchief of silk or silk and cotton mixed. Itis made 
for the purpose, and the pattern is usually in broad alternate stripes of dull 
red and bright yellow, or yellow and green. It is fringed with long, knotted 
cords, and when in use is folded triangularly, and so placed on the head 
that one corner hangs down the back, and the two others fall on the fore part 
of the shoulders, so that they can be used to shelter the face from the sun, 
wind, or rain, or to conceal their features, if they wish to be unknown. 
This dependent kerchief with its knotted cords gives to the Bedouin a wild 
and maney appearance, singularly in keeping with their character and 
countenance. It is confined: to its place by a long and thick rope of 
camels’ hair or brown worsted, which is wound several times around the 
head. 

This is the summer dress, and often that of winter also, except that the 
abba is then frequently brought close around the person by means of the 
girdle which usually confines the shirt. But in many parts it is also usual, 
as mentioned by Burckhardt, ‘‘ to wear over the shirt a pelisse made of 
several sheep skins stitched together; many wear these sheep skins even 
in summer, because experience has taught them that the more warmly a 
person is clothed, the less he suffers from the sun.” 

The Bedouins generally encamp near some rivulet or well, where they 
remain until their cattle have consumed the herbage. But when, as some- 
times happens, good pasturage occurs where no water is to be had, they 
abstain from water for several weeks together. They drink only milk; 
and their cattle are also able, with the exception of. horses, to dispense with 
water so long as they can get green and juicy herbage. The encampments 
vary, in the number of tents and the form in which they are arranged, 
according to circmstances and the season of the year. When the tents are 
few in number, they are usually pitched in a circle; but more commonly in 
straight lines, when numerous, particularly if the encampment is formed 
near a rivulet. In winter, when the abundance of water and herbage 
renders concentration unnecessary, the camp is dispersed over the plain in 
groups of three or four tents, about a mile or a mile and a half asunder. 
When the camp is together near the only water in the vicinity, the cattle 
are sent out under the care of shepherds or slaves. ‘They are brought 
back every evening while the herbage remains unconsumed in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. But if they prolong their stay beyond a few days, the 
flocks and herds are sent out to a considerable distance, and are only brought 
back to the tents every second or third day for water. When the pasture 
has been wholly consumed, or only remains unconsumed at too great a 
distance, a removal becomes necessary. 

Burckhardt, to whose intimate acquaintance with the Arabs we are 
indebted for several details to supply deficiencies in our own information, 
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gives the following description of a tribe on its march:—‘* When I was 
returning from Tadmor towards Damascus, I met, on the same day, two 
strong encampments, moving slowly over the sandy plain in search of water 
and pasture; their order of march was as follows :—<A party of six horse- 
men preceding the tribe about four miles, as a reconnoitering detachment, 
the main body occupied a line of at least three miles in front. First came 
armed horsemen and camel riders at 150 paces from each other, extending 
along the whole front; then followed the she camels with their young ones, 
grazing in wide ranks during their march upon the wild herbage; behind 
walked the camels loaded with the tents and provisions; and the last were 
the women and children, mounted on camels, having saddles made in the 
shape of cradles, with curtains to screen them from the sun. The men 
indiscriminately rode along and amidst the whole body, but most of them 
in front of the line; some led horses by the halters; in depth these wan- 
dering bodies extended about two miles and a half. I had seen them 
encamped when on my way to Tadmor, and then estimated one at about 
200 and the other at 250 tents; the latter had above 8000 camels. Of all 
the Arabs I did not see one on foot, except a few shepherds, who drove the 
sheep and goats.about a mile behind the main body.’ 

Our present engraving, which is copied from M. Léon de Laborde, will 
serve well to illustrate this description. It represents a caravan on the move. 
- The men on the ground have alighted to discuss the inferences which may 
be deduced from certain foot-marks which they have discovered in the 
sand. 

Their tents are in general from twenty to thirty feet long by something 
less than half that breadth. They are divided into two apartments by a 
sort of white woollen*carpet, or whatever else is convenient for the purpose. 
One of these is appropriated to the men and the other to the women. 
The men’s apartment is spread with carpets, and the corn-sacks and camel- 
bags are there piled up in a pyramid, and the pack-saddles are placed here 
also for the men to lounge against as they sit on the ground. The room of 
the women is much less neat and comfortable, being crowded with all the 
lumber, provisions, and domestic utensils of the tent. The covering of the 
tent usually consists of stuff made with black goats’ hair, and, when in good 
condition, affords a very adequate protection, not only from the sun, but 
from heavy rains. 

The furniture of the Arab tents is characteristic of the people and their 
way of life. It consists of pack-saddles and riding-saddles, both for 
camels and horses, and of bags of hair and leather, with an abundant dis- 
play of buckets, bottles, and pitchers of the latter material. These articles, 
together with sundry ropes, a wooden mortar for pounding coffee, a hand- 
mill, a coffee-pot, a copper-pan, and some wooden dishes, complete the list 
of utensils necessary to the domestic existence of an Arab. Among these 
various articles there is none that more strongly attracts the notice of a 
stranger than’ the various vessels of skin. There are sometimes large water- 
bags made of tanned camel-skin; but the skins in most general and diver- 
sified usé are those of the goat and kid. The bucket is of leather with 
which they draw water from deep wells; and not only their water, but their 
milk, butter, cheese, dates, and other articles of provision are carried and 
retained in skins. Such vessels are not only more portable and less liable 
to damage in traveling than any other kind of vessel they could obtain, 
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but in their opinion (which we believe to be correct) they preserve their 
different articles in a state of greater freshness. Their larger water-bag is 
most usually the skin of a he-goat; while one from a kid is used as a bottle 
for occasional use during a day’s journey, and commonly hangs suspended 
from the saddle. ‘The most common sort make a curious appearance when 
full of water, resembling an animal, the head and feet of which have been 
cut off. The manner in which the Arabs, and others who use such vessels, 
obtain them without seam is very simple. When the animal is killed, its 
head and feet are cut off, and the carcass 1s drawn out of the skin without 
the belly being opened. 

It is a great mistake to consider the. Arabian tribes as leagued together 
in war against all that is beyond the pale of their own barbarism. They 
war, but are not leagued in war. ‘There is no union among them. The 
country is to be viewed as a vast desert apportioned amongst distinct tribes 
continually at strife with each other, and continually exposed to each other’s 
depredations. .And this state of things has continued so long, that the 
whole matter of mutual depredation has become a subject of definite regu- 
lations, which, by heightening the adventure of the business, and diversi- 
fying the possible results and contingencies, make it a sort of game in 
which no one suffers disgrace but the loser. : 

There is no form of robbery or theft which a Bedouin considers disgrace- 
ful. The attempt to plunder one another is considered a fair and honor- 
able undertaking even by him whose property is the object, and who exerts 
himself to defeat it, and to turn it to the best account for himself that he 
can. In fact, no discredit attaches to robbery under any circumstances, 
or upon any person, except when it is committed by an Arab upon one who 
is actually in his tent. Robberies by Arabs upon their neighbors, in their 
own camp, and upon their own tribe, are of continual occurrence, nor does 
such an act leave any stain upon the character of a Bedouin; but neither 
do they add much to his glory, which must be chiefly won by robbing his 
own enemies or the enemies of his tribe; and these are almost identical 
terms, for an individual difference very commonly ends in a misunderstand- 
ing between tribes. 

If an Arab intends to go on a predatory excursion, he takes with him a 
dozen friends who all clothe themselves in rags, in order that, if they should 
be captured, they may have a chance of being unknown, and their ransom 
proportioned to their apparent condition in life. The trick has grown so 
stale, however, that it seldom avails, unless under peculiar circumstances. 
Hach man takes a little flour, some salt, and a small skin of water, and 
thus slenderly provided they often make journeys of eight days from their 
own camp. When they arrive about evening at the camp against which 
their enterprise is directed, three of the most daring of the robbers are 
dispatched towards the tents, at which they take care to arrive about mid- 
night, a time when most Arabs are asleep. The others are to await their 
return within a short distance of the camp. ach of the three principal 
actors has an allotted department of.duty to perform. One of them, called 
the Mostambeh, gets behind the tent that is to be robbed, and endeavors 
to attract the attention of the nearest watch-dogs. When he has succeeded, 
they immediately assail him, on which he takes to his heels, and the dogs 
pursue him to a great distance. The premises being thus left unprotected, 
another of the three, who is emphatically styled the harami or ‘ robber,” 
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advances towards the camels, and cutting the cords which confine their 
legs, makes them rise from their knees. An unloaded camel always rises 
and walks about without making the least noise. The harami then leads 
one of the she camels out of the camp, and the others always follow of their 
own accord. Meanwhile the third of the adventurers (called kayde) 
stands at the door of the tent with a club ready to knock down any one 
that comes out. As soon as the harami has performed his duty, the other 
joins him in driving off the prey. When they have got to a little distance, 
each of them seizes one of the strongest camels by the tail, which they pull 
with all their might. This causes the beasts to set off at a gallop, dragging 
the men along with them, and followed by the other camels at the same 
pace, till they arrive at the place where the other men are waiting; then, 
leaving the camels with them, they hasten to relieve the mostambe from the 
dogs. As many as fifty camels are often stolen in'this manner without any 
alarm having been given. ‘The robbers reach home by forced marches, 
traveling night and day, and in the ultimate division of the spoil, the chief 
of the party and the three principal performers get an extra portion. 

In an adventure of this daring character it sometimes happens that one 
or more of the robbers are surrounded and seized; and the treatment to 
which they are then subjected furnishes illustrations of some of those very 
peculiar usages which, like their conventional hospitality, seem to have 
been devised to avert that utter desolation and the entire disruption of 
every national bond which must have resulted from the unmitigated opera- 
tion of the system on which they live. Immemorial custom has established 
the usage in the desert, that if any person who is in actual danger from 
another can touch a third person, or any animate thing which he has in 
his hands, or with which he is in contact, or that if he can but touch him so 
indirectly as by spitting upon him, or throwing a stone at him, at the same 
time exclaiming Ana dakheilak ! “1 am thy protected !’’ that person is bound 
by every principle of honor to grant him the protection he demands. A 
robber who has been captured is naturally always on the watch for an 
opportunity of taking the benefit of this regulation; and the captor is 
equally anxious to deprive him of the advantage. The result is curious. 
The prisoner is compelled by blows, if words fail, to renounce his right to 
claim this protection. But this renunciation is only valid during the day 
in which it is made, and he is therefore obliged during every day of his 
detention, to repeat the renunciation to every one who enters the tent in 
which he is confined. ‘The object of his detention is to extract the highest 
possible ransom from him. For this purpose, as well as for his safe cus- 
tody, and to prevent his opportunities of claiming protection, a grave two 
feet deep is dug in the tent in which he is laid with his feet chained to the 
ground, his hands tied, and his hair fastened to stakes on each side of his 
head. ‘This grave is crossed with poles, upon which are heaped all sorts 
of heavy goods, leaving only a small opening over the robber’s face. The 
food he receives is barely sufficient to keep life in him. His perseverance 
in concealing his name, if he is of a wealthy family, and in pleading pov- 
erty, sometimes prolongs his confinement in this way for as much as six 
months; after which the captor gets tired, and lets him go on compara-- 
tively moderate terms. ‘The imprisonment seldom lasts so long as this 
however. He is also liberated on easy terms, or even without any ran- 
som, if his life seems endangered by imprisonment ; for if the man dies in 
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fetters, his blood is considered to rest on the head of the captor. The man 
sometimes contrives to disengage himself from his grave, and escape to a 
neighboring tent, from the owner of which he claims protection. Occa- 
sionally he obtains this advantage by contriving from his hole to spit on 
some person whose protection he has not renounced ; or if a child happens 
to give him a morsel of bread, he is entitled to claim the privilege of having 
eaten with his liberator. Sometimes he is recognized, and is obliged to 
give up all his cattle and movables as a ransom. His friends do not fail 
to exert themselves to the utmost in effecting the liberation of the captured 
robber, either by force, or by the numerous ingenious contrivances which 
form almost the only channel through which the Bedouins have opportunity 
to manifest the talent and ingenuity with which they are as amply endowed 
as any nation under heaven. 

A very common method of relieving the captured robber from his grave 
is that one of his relations, commonly his mother or sister, goes to the camp 
in which he is confined, and is received into one of the tents in the privileged 
character of a guest. Having ascertained in what tent her relation is con- 
fined, she takes an opportunity to introduce herself at night with a ball of 
thread in her hand, and approaching the pit manages to put one end of the 
thread into his mouth, or fastens it to his foot, and then retires, winding 
off the thread as she goes. She proceeds to some neighboring tent, and 
awakening the owner applies the thread to his bosom, and says, ‘* Look on 
me—by the love thou bearest to God-and thy own self, ¢izs is under thy 
protection.”’ ‘The Arab then arises, and taking the thread in his hand 
follows the clue until it guides him to the tent in which the haramz is con- 
fined. He awakes the owner, and, showing him the thread, declares that 
he has become the protector of the captive. The captor readily acquiesces. 
The fetters of the robber are taken off, the thongs which tied his hair are 
cut with a knife, he is drawn forth from his grave, and, after having been 
entertained as a newly arrived guest by the man whose prisoner he just 
before was, he is allowed to depart in safety. 

Fire-arms are now rather common among them, and are generally worn 
slung to the back. ‘They are of very coarse workmanship, in general ; but 
wealthy persons have them of considerable elegance, inlaid with ivory and 
otherwise ornamented. Good pieces are distinguished by particular names, 
and descend as an entailed property from father to son. The Bedouin is 
usually expert in the use of it, and takes a surer aim than would be readily 
thought possible with so clumsy a weapon. The most common and charac- 
teristic arms of the Arabs are their lances. They are of two sorts, one of 
wood, and the other a strong reed with many joints. The latter are pre- 
ferred, as being the lightest. This weapon has usually a point of iron or 
steel at each end, that at the bottom being chiefly used to stick the lance 
in the ground when not in use. ‘The proper blade is never less than a foot 
long, and is variously formed in different parts. This weapon is often without 
any ornament, but sometimes the handle is decorated with small nails and 
rings, ind there are often one or two balls or tufts of ostrich feathers fixed 
at the head below the blade. It is usually more than ten feet long; but 
there is another used as a halbert by men on foot, and which differs little 
from this except in being shorter. Almost every Bedouin wears a sabre 
on all occasions, even when he goes to sip coffee in a neighbor’s tent. The 
blades are seldom of good quality. Every Bedouin also wears in his girdle 
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a long curved knife or dagger, and which, besides being employed as a 
weapon, is abundantly in use as a cutting mstrument on all common occa- 
sions—like the clasp-knife of a sailor. It is worn obliquely before the 
body, the handle towards the left side, with the point upwards. Clubs or 
maces between two and three feet long are much in use, both by those on 
horseback and on foot when not armed with the lance. ‘These formidable 
weapons are occasionally of iron; but more usually of wood loaded with 
iron at the end, and sometimes wholly of heavy wood, or only studded with 
iron spikes at the head. Shepherds in attending flocks at a distance from 
the camps usually prefer the shorter lance, and also use a sling, which they 
employ with much dexterity in throwing stones as large as a man’s fist. 
As instruments of defence they have shields, generally round, and from a 
foot to eighteen inches in diameter. They are commonly of metal, hard 
wood, or from the hide of the buffalo, wild ox, or hippopotamus. They have 
generally a point in the center, and are frequently carved and embossed. 
Those of wood or metal are generally covered with leather. Coats of mail 
are still partially used. One sort covers the whole body like a gown, from 
the elbows over the shoulders down to the knees; the other covers the 
body only to the waist—the arms, from the elbows downwards, being covered 
with two pieces of steel, fitting mto each other with iron fingers. ‘This 
equipment is completed by an iron cap, which is.rarely if ever decorated 
with feathers. This defensive armor is only used in regular warfare, and 
then to no great extent. 


THE GAME OF SHINTY. 


“7° N the Highlands of Scotland it is customary for persons to amuse 
themselves, in the winter season, with a game which they call 
Js\ “‘shinty.”” The boys of America call a similar game “shinny.” The 
shinty is played with a small, hard ball, which is generally made of wood, 
and each player is furnished with a curved stick resembling that which is 
seen in the engraving. The object of each party of players is to send 
the ball beyond a given boundary on either side; and the skill of the 
game consists in striking the ball to the greatest distance towards the 
adversaries’ boundary, or in manceuvering to keep it in advance of the 
opposing side. Large parties assemble during the Christmas holidays, one 
parish sometimes making a match against another. In the struggles between 
the contending players many hard blows are given, and frequently a shin 1s 
broken, or by ararer chance some more serious accident may occur. ‘The 
writer witnessed a match,in which one of the players, having gained posses- 
sion of the ball, contrived to run a mile with it in his hand, pursued by both 
his own and the adverse party until he reached the appointed limit, when 
his victory was admitted. Many of the Highland farmers join with eager- 
ness in the sport, and the laird frequently encourages by his presence this 
amusement of his laborers and tenants. 
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) IBLES, Psalters, Missals, Chronicles or Registers of monasteries, 
(7 books of Heraldry and Chivalry, &c., with some few translations 
s\_4/ from the ancient writers were the chief class of manuscripts adorned 
by pictures or illuminations previously to the fifteenth century. But on 
the approach of the fifteenth century, ‘Tales and Romances, with other pro- 
ductions of a light nature, becoming much patronized, caused a great im- 
provement in art, by exciting the imaginations of the artists on new and 
more ideal subjects. Patronized by the courtly dames and chevaliers of 
‘la belle France,’ the miniaturists used their best efforts to render those 
poems and romances as attractive to the eye as they were to the ear of 
youth and beauty ; and how well they succeeded let the glittering remnants 
of their art, of the fifteenth century, which have escaped the destructive 
hand of time and barbarism, themselves testify. 

The fifteenth century is remarkably profuse in Miiedihated romances, 
poems, &c. Of the very commencement is one now in the British Museum, 
being a collection of poems by Christine of Pisa. This is a large folio of 
398 leaves of vellum, written in double columns in a small Gothic letter. 
The writing itself is not deserving of notice on account of any beauty of execu- 
tion, but it is illustrated by so extraordinary a number of miniatures, gen- 
erally of about six inches in height by three or four in width, drawn in the 
most elaborate and graceful manner, that the work presents one of the most 
dazzling and elegant specimens of the art of the miniaturist which that period 
can boast, rich as it is in specimens of this nature. 

The annexed engraving gives a faint representation (on a diminished scale) 
of one of these miniatures, but the effect is so greatly heightened in the 
original by the colors, that it scarcely appears the same thing. It repre- 
sents the presentation of the book by the authoress to her patroness, Isabel 
of Bavaria, the queen of Charles VI., who, seated on a couch, is habited in 
a rich crimson robe lined with ermine, and covered with golden ornaments, 
confined at the waist by a green girdle. Her majesty has her hair dressed 
in the very extremity of the prevailing fashion, the cushion being completely 
covered with rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones. Her face and 
hands are finished in the most delicate manner, the features having all the 
characteristics of a portrait ‘ad vvum.’ ‘The two ladies by her side—prin 
cesses, or maids of honor,—have head-dresses similar to that worn by the 
queen, being adorned like it with ornaments ; but the rest of their apparel 
is less splendid, both being clad in black. ‘The four females near the bed 
are probably less distinguished ladies of the court, as their garments and 
head-dresses, though of more showy colors, do not appear to be so aristo- 
cratic as those in which the others are habited. The centre of the group 
is occupied by the fair authoress, who, dressed in a plain and neat blue 
gown, is kneeling at the feet of the queen, to whom she presents the vol- 
ume of her poems. The drapery of the bed is of a bright scarlet, and the 
hangings of the walls of blue silk, fretted with fleurs de lis and lozenges of 
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384 THE HALL OF HEROES IN BAVARIA. 


gold, which are also embroidered on the bed coverings. Beneath this 
drawing is the dedicatory inscription, surrounded by an elegant border, 
which divides the columns, and runs up each side of the page. 

Christine de Pisan was born at Bolonga (la Grasse) in 1364. In her 
fifth year she was taken to Paris by her father, (whom she alludes to in 
the above MS. as being patronized by the king,) and in her 15th year 
she married Stephen Castel, a young gentleman of Picardy, who died at 
the age of 54, in 1389. She is said only to have commenced authoress at 
the age of thirty-five, but after that time several productions emanated 
from her pen, both in prose and verse, some of which Caxton printed. 


Vv. r° ORE than thirty years since, the king of Bavaria, whilst he was 
WW\'/V¥7 Crown Prince, projected the erection of a temple, under the name 
INieisy of Walhalla, (Hall of Heroes,) to be destined as an imperishable 
monument to the national glory of Germany. This was designed to contain 
the busts and statues of the most celebrated men of Germany, in all ages. 
Preparations for the work went on for some years. ‘The first stone was 
laid by the king on the 18th of October, 1830, the sixteenth anniversary 
of the battle of Leipzig, the day of the deliverance of Germany from the 
French dominion. The temple is built on a hill near the village of Donau- 
stauf, about four miles from Ratisbon. The situation had been admirably 
selected by the king, in the midst of the vast plain of the Danube, and in 
the center of Bavaria. It stands on the summit of a fine bold hill, rismg 
immediately from the banks of the Danube, and is surrounded by a fine 
amphitheatre of hills, clothed with oak and fir, on the summit of one of which 
are the ruins of the castle of Stauff. On the side towards the river vast 
flights of steps lead up to the building, which is approached on the other 
side by a romantic road which winds up the hill through a fine grove of oaks. 

The temple is Doric, of grand dimensions, and is built entirely of a 
whitish-gray marble, the columns and interior ornaments being of a finer 
kind of marble got from the quarries in Bavaria. It was designed by the 
Baron Klenze, one of the most distinguished architects of Germany, and 
presents a magnificent object to those passing up and down the vast waters 
of the Danube. The pediments at either end are to be filled with sculpture 
by the first artists of Bavaria, and the interior presents an oblong square, 
the walls of which above are ornamented with a carved frieze, representing 
the migrations, religious customs, manners, wars, and commerce of the 
primitive Germans. Under this frieze, (arranged in rows, divided by 
pilasters of red marble, with white Ionic capitals,) are to be the statues, 
busts, and names of all “the distinguished great, of all ranks and conditions 
in the state, of the whole German nation, and who here, in the Walhalla 
of Louis, as in the dwelling places of the blessed, are united.”’ 
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THE EUROTAS. 


USTLY celebrated in the ancient history of the Greeks, this river 
\vi7 ran close by the city of Sparta, and was the scene of many impor- 
‘Cs tant events. In very early ages it was styled the river of Mara- 
thon, —then the Himere,—and at.alater period, obtained the name of 
Kurotas. ; . 

It rises near the source of the Alpheus, another stream of classical celeb- 
rity, in the territory of Megalopolis in Peloponnesus, (now the Morea, and 
a portion of the new Greek kingdom.) According to Strabo and Pausan- 
ias, both the Eurotas and the Alpheus run hidden under ground for the 
space of some stadia, after which theyre appear, and issue forth, the one 
into Laconia, and the other into what was anciently the country of the Pisa, 
at the west of the Peloponnesus. Colonel Leake seems inclined to doubt 
more than one of the wonderful stories told of these two classical rivers. 
The facts he gives from his own observation are, that the Alpheus rises at 
the distance of five stadia from Asea, (the ruins of which city are still 
visible,) a short way from the road,—that the source of the Hurotas is close 
by the road side, and near to the fountain of the Alpheus,— that a roofless 
temple, dedicated to Cybele, and two lions, cut in stone, ornament the 
source of the Alpheus, while the waters of the Eurotas (now, at least,) 
gurgle forth unhonored by the presence of any work of art; and finally, 
that the two streams uniting flow together for twenty stadia in one bed, 
when they descend a chasm and separate. 

A. little to the south of Sparta, a romantic torrent called Pandelelmona 
joins the Kurotas, whose waters are besides swelled by a number of streams 
descending chiefly from the Taygetum, and finding their way through 
hollows in the chain of low hills on which the Spartan capital once stood. 

On the site of Sparta, at the time of Colonel Leake’s visit, there were 
only two small villages,—Magula, consisting of four or five huts, and 
Psykhiko, of fourteen or fifteen,—and even these have probably disap- 
peared during the horrors of revolutionary and partisan warfare. All 
the level ground of the site was then cultivated with corn. Facing a 
hollow in the middle of the bank of hills on which the city stood, are the 
remains of a bridge over the Eurotas. Atthe head of this bridge the roads 
from all the eastern part of the Lacedemonian territory centered, and the 
hollow at the other end of the bridge led directly into the Agora or great 
public square of Sparta, — the general mart and the place where all public 
business was transacted. 

The Spartan plain, the river, and the surrounding mountains, all immor- 
talized by poetry and history, are of surpassing grandeur and beauty. 
They are seen to the greatest advantage from the neighboring castle of 
Mistra, an important geographical position, about 500 feet above the level 
of the Eurotas. 

After the river Eurotas has washed the feet of the now solitary hills of 
Sparta, and flowed through the Spartan plain, it winds through a long, nar- 
row valley to Helos, the city of the unfortunate Helots, and there falls into 
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the sea between Gythium, the ancient sea-port of Sparta, of which consid 
erable remains still exist, and Acria, another maritime place that has left 
no traces of its existence except some small and scattered fragments of 
walls, and the base of a single column. 

In ancient times, the Hurotas was celebrated for the number and beauty 
of the swans that sailed upon its tranquil waters. These graceful birds 
are not mentioned by modern travelers, who, however, describe another 
incident which characterized the old river. ‘This is the growth, in the bed 
of the Eurotas, and more particularly towards its mouth, of a prodigious 
quantity of fine, tall, and strong reeds. ‘The Spartans of old, whose grand 
object was to form a hardy, fearless race, made their children go and gather 
these reeds with their hands, without knives or any other instrument to 
assist them. And these reeds worked into mats formed their only bed and 
bedding, or to translate the words of an old French writer, they were “the 
mattress, feather-bed, sheets, and coverlets of the warlike Spartans.” 

This iron race of men were also accustomed to plunge their infants into 
the Eurotas, to inure them betimes to the severitiesof cold. These im- 
mersions must have oftentimes been cold endeed, for in the spring or early 
summer months, the bed of the river is chiefly filled by melted snow, which 
descends from, the adjacent mountains, and from the shortness of its course 
has not time to raise its temperature. 


GIBRALTAR. 


Ay ERE the inhabitants of New-York city to see an impregnable 
47 fortress, tenanted by Frenchmen or Spaniards, frowning over 


sf the surrounding sea and land at the Narrows, they would think 
it bad enough. Yet this would be nothing to the case of the English 
occupation of Gibraltar—the only instance on record where one of the keys 
of a great kingdom is held in permanent possession by a foreign nation. That 
promontory, besides its admirable advantages as a place of. strength, may 
be said, owing to the narrowness of the strait upon which it juts out, to 
command, not merely the corner of Andalusia immediately under it, but 
the whole of the western coast of Spain, comprising nearly two-thirds of 
the whole maritime circumference of that country. It effectually cuts off 
all communication by sea between that part of Spain which is bounded by 
the Mediterranean and those parts which are bounded by the Atlantic. It 
disables that power as much as England would be disabled by another 
nation having the ability to hinder a ship passing from Liverpool, or Bel- 
fast, or Dublin, or Cork, or Plymouth, to Leith, or Hull, or London. 

Ti appears, however, ‘to have been late, before the importance of this 
rock was discovered. ‘The ancients had a fable that Hurope and Africa 
were originally joied at this point, and that the two continents were riven 
asunder by Hercules, and a passage thereby opened between the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean. Gibraltar, under the name of Calpe, and Mount 
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Abyla, opposite to it on the African coast, were called the Pillars of Her- 
cules, and appear to have been in very early ages regarded by the people 
dwelling to the east of them, including the Carthaginians, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, as the western boundary of the world. It was probably long 
before navigation penetrated beyond this limit. Even in after times, how- 
ever, when Spain became well known to the Romans, and a province of 
their empire, we do not read of any fort being erected on the rock of 
Calpe. It is doubtful if it was even the site of a town. No Roman 
antiquities have ever been found on the spot or in the neighborhood. 

The place appears to have been first seized upon and converted into a | 
military station by the Moors when they invaded Spain in the beginning 
of the eighth century. From their leader, Tarif, it was in consequence 
called Gibel-Tarif, or the Mountain of Tarif, of which Arabic name 
Gibraltar is a corruption. Soon after establishing themselves here, the 
Moors erected a lofty and extensive castle on the north-west side of the 
mountain, the ruins of which still remain. Gubraltar continued in the posses- 
sion of the Moors for between seven and eight centuries, with the exception 
of about thirty years, during which it was held by the Christians, having 
been taken soon after the commencement of the 14th century by Ferdi- 
nand, king of Castile. It was recovered, however, in 1333, by Abomelek, 
‘the son of the emperor of Fez, and the Moors were not finally dispossessed 
of it till the middle of the following century. After that it remained a 
part of the kingdom of Spain, down nearly to our own times. 

The promontory of Gibraltar forms the south-western extremity of the 
province of Andalusia, running out into the sea in nearly a due south 
direction for about three miles. The greater part of this tongue consists 
of a very lofty rock. It rises abruptly from the land to the height of fully 
1300 feet, presenting a face almost perfectly perpendicular, and being, con- 
sequently, from that, its northern extremity, completely inaccessible. The 
west side, however, and the southern extremity, consist each of a series of 
precipices or declivities which admit of being ascended. The town, now 
containing a population of above 17,000 persons, is built on the west side. 
Along the summit of the mountain, from north to south, runs a bristling 
ridge of rocks, forming a ragged and undulating line against the sky when 
viewed from the east or west. The whole of the western breast of the 
promontory is nearly covered with fortifications. Anciently, it is said, 
it used to be well wooded in many places; but there are now very few 
trees to be seen, although a good many gardens are scattered up and down 
both in the town and among the fortifications. A great part of the rock 
is hollowed out into caverns, some of which are of magnificent dimensions, 
especially one called St. George’s Cave, at the southern point, which 
although having only an opening of five feet, expands into an apartment 
of two hundred feet in length by ninety in breadth, from the lofty roof of 
which descend numerous stalactitical pillars, giving it the appearance of a 
gothic cathedral. These caves seem to have been the chief thing for 
which Gibraltar was remarkable among the ancients. They are mentioned 
by the Roman geographer, Pomponius Mela, who wrote about the middle 
of the first century of our era. The southern termination of the rock of 
Gibraltar is called Europa Point, and has been sometimes spoken of as the 
termination in that direction of the European continent; but Tarifa Point,. 
to the west of Gibraltar, is fully five miles farther south. 
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It is impossible for us here to attempt any description of the fortifica- 
tions which now cover so great a part of this celebrated promontory. 
Gibraltar was first fortified in the modern style by the German engineer, 
Daniel Speckel, at the command of the emperor Charles V., towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. But little of what was then erected prob- 
ably now remains. Since the place fell into the possession of the English 
no expense has been spared to turn its natural advantages to the best 
account, and additions have repeatedly been made to the old fortifications 
on the most extensive scale. It is now, without doubt, the most complete 
fortress in the world. 

More than half a century ago Gibraltar was accounted by military men 
almost impregnable. ‘No power whatever,’ says Colonel James, in his 
History of the Herculanean Straits, published in 1771, “can take that 
place, unless a plague, pestilence, famine, or the want of ordnance, mus- 
ketry, and ammunition, or some unforeseen stroke of Providence, should 
happen.” It is certainly now much stronger than it was then. One 
improvement which has especially added to its security is the formation of 
numerous covered galleries excavated in the rock, with embrasures for 
firing down upon both the isthmus and the bay. ‘The interior of part of 
these works is represented in one of the engravings. 

Gibraltar was taken by an English fleet, under the command of Sir 
George Rooke and the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, in July, 1704. The 
project of the attack was very suddenly formed at a council of war held 
on board the admiral’s ship, while the fleet was cruising in the Mediterra- 
nean, and it was apprehended that it would be obliged to return to England 
without having performed any exploit commensurate to the expectations 
with which it had been fitted out. The affair proved a very easy one; the 
garrison, which consisted of one hundred and fifty men, having surrendered 
after a bombardment of only a few hours. The assailants lost only sixty 
lives, the greater part by a mine which was sprung after they had effected 
a landing. In the latter part of the same year a most resolute effort was 
made to recover the place by the combined forces of France and Spain, 
which failed, after it had been persevered in for several months, and had 
cost the besiegers not less than 10,000 men. ‘The loss of the garrison 
was about 400. 

At the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, the possession of Gibraltar was con- 
firmed to England. In 1727, however, another attempt on a formidable 
scale was made by Spain to dislodge the foreigners. An army of 20,000 
men having encamped in the neighborhood, the attack was commenced in 
February and continued till the 12th of May, when it was put an end to 
by the general peace. In this siege the garrison lost 300 in killed and 
wounded; but the loss of the besiegers was not less than 8000. The guns 
in the fortifications, it is worthy of remark, proved so bad that seventy 
cannons and thirty mortars burst in the course of the firing. 

But the most memorable of all the sieges of Gibraltar was the last, 
which commenced in 1779, and did not terminate till it had continued for 
more than three years. Of this remarkable siege an excellent and inter- 
esting account has been given by Captain John Drinkwater, who was 
present in the beleaguered fortress during the whole time. [ngland was 
engaged in sustaining the contest with her revolted colenies in America, 
when hostilities were also commenced against her, first hy France and 
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some time after by Spain: There is no doubt that, whatever were her 
professions, the latter power took up arms merely with the object of recoy- 
ering Gibraltar. The Spanish ambassador having announced the intentions 
of his Court, in London, on the 16th of June, 1779, on the 21st of the 
same month all communication between Gibraltar and the surrounding 
country was closed by command of the government of Madrid. It was 
the middle of the following month, however, before the Spaniards began 
tu block up the fort. Fortunately, in the early part of this year, General 
George Augustus Eliot, who had been recently appointed Governor, had 
arrived in the fort, and brought to the crisis that was approaching the aid 
of his great military science and talents, as well as some of the highest 
moral qualities that ever adorned the soldier or the man. General Eliot 
was at this time about sixty years of age, more than forty of which he had 
spent in the service of his country. Another fortunate circumstance was 
that a supply of provisions had arrived in the preceding April. Had it 
not been for this the garrison might have suffered terribly from the sudden 
stoppage of their accustomed intercourse both with Spain and with Africa. 

The first firing which took place was on the 12th of September, when a 
cannonade was opened from the fort which destroyed the works that the 
besiegers had spent many of the preceding weeks in erecting. The block- 
_ ade, notwithstanding, became every day closer; and the occasional boats, 
which had for some time stolen in from the African coast and other places, 
at length found it impossible to continue their attempts. By the end of 
October provisions had become extremely dear. About the same time, 
too, the small-pox broke out among the Jewish inhabitants of the town, 
and every precaution had to be used to prevent the spread of the disease. 
In November, the Governor, in order to try on how little food life and 
strength could be sustained, restricted himself for eight days to four ounces 
of rice per day. ‘Thistles, dandelions, wild leeks, &c., began to be eaten 
by the people of the town; and meat sold from halfa-crown to four shil- 
lings the pound. 

The first firmg from the besiegers took place on the 12th of January, 
1780; and the first person wounded in the fort was a woman. By the 
end of March the first supply of provisions arrived, brought in by the 
gallant Admiral Rodney, who had not only cut his way to the assistance of 
his distressed countrymen through all the opposition of the enemy, but had 
captured six of their men-of-war, including a sixty-four gun ship with the 
admiral on board, together with seventeen merchant-men. William IV., 
then known as Prince William Henry, was serving on board one of Sir 
George Rodney’s ships as a midshipman, and often visited the garrison 
while the fleet remained in the bay. Captain Drinkwater relates that, on 
seeing a prince of the blood thus serving as a warrant-officer, the captive 
Spanish Admiral exclaimed that Great Britain well deserved the empire 
of the seas, when even her king’s sons were found thus holding the hum- 
blest situations on board her ships. : 

For a good many months after this, things continued in nearly the same 
state. The garrison and townspeople were again and again reduced to 
the greatest privations, by scarcity of provisions, before supplies arrived. 
In the spring of 1781, the besiegers at last opened their batteries, and con- 
tinued firing upon the town till they had completely destroyed it, On the 
27th of April, however, a most gallant exploit was performed by a party 
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from the garrison, who, making a sortie from their fortifications, succeeded 
in setting fire to, and reducing to ashes, all the erections of the enemy, 
although distant not less than three-quarters of a mile. ‘This, however, 
brought only a temporary relief. The firing soon after recommenced, and, 
for more than a year, continued almost incessantly. In the course of 1782 
it was, on the suggestion of Gen. Boyd, returned from the Rock with red- 
hot balls, a device which was found to produce the most powerful effect. 
The enemy, however, now prepared for a grand effort. On the 12th of 
September the combined fleets of France and Spain arrived in the bay. 
Next morning there was drawn up around the south and west sides of the 
promontory a most formidable armament, consisting of forty-seven sail of 
the line, seven of which were three-deckers, together with ten battering 
ships, the strongest of any that had ever been built, and many frigates and 
smaller vessels. On land there lay an army of 40,000 men, with batteries 
on which were mounted 200 pieces of heavy ordnance. On the other side, 
the garrison now consisted of about 7,000 effective men. ‘The ships were 
permitted to take their stations without molestation ; but, about a quarter 
before ten o’clock, as soon as the first of them dropped anchor, the citadel 
began to pour upon them its hitherto reserved artillery. Now commenced 
a scene of terrible sublimity. Four hundred pieces of the heaviest ordnance 
thundered without intermission, and filled the air with smoke and flame. 
‘“‘ For some hours,’”’ says Captain Drinkwater, ‘‘ the attack and defense 
were so equally well supported as scarcely to admit any appearance of 
superiority in the cannonade on either side. The wonderful construction 
of the ships seemed to bid defiance to the powers of the heaviest ordnance. 
In the afternoon, however, the face of things began to change considerably. 
The smoke which had been observed to issue from the upper part of the 
flag-ship appeared to prevail, notwithstanding the constant application of 
water ; and the admiral’s second was perceived to be in the same condition. 
Confusion was now apparent on board several of the vessels, and, by the 
evening, their cannonade was considerably abated. About seven or eight 
o'clock it almost entirely ceased, excepting from one or two ships to the 
northward, which, from their Coe had suffered little injury.”’ 

In the end, the attack ended in the complete annihilation of the assailing 
squadron. All the larger ships were beaten to pieces or burnt. As night 
approached, groans and signals of distress from those on board the shattered 
navy supplied the place of the now slackened fire. Many of the wretched 
men were struggling for life in the waters; and the victors themselves at 
last put out to their assistance, and picked numbers of them up. The loss 
of the enemy was supposed to amount to about 2,000, including prisoners. 
Of the English there were only 16 killed and 68 wounded. ‘The Rock 
was a much better defence than even those strong-built men-of-war. The 
assailants had had 300 pieces of ordnance in play, the garrison only employed 
80 cannon, 7 mortars, and 9 howitzers. ‘“‘ Upwards of 8,300 rounds,” says 
Captain Drinkwater, ‘‘ more than half of which were hot shot, and 716 bar- 
rels of powder, were expended by our artillery.” 

Even this complete discomfiture, however, did not subdue the obstinacy 
of the besiegers. They continued to encompass the place, and even to 
keep up a feeble fire upon it some months longer. At length the long 
blockade was terminated by the announcement of the signature of the pre- 
liminaries of a general peace on the 2d of February, 1783. The men in 
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the Spanish boat that came with the tidings of this event, made their appear- 
ance with ecstacy in their countenances, and exclaiming, ‘“‘ We are all 
friends!’ It was not till the 10th of March, however, that free inter- 
course was reéstablished by the arrival from England of the official intelli- 
gence that peace had been concluded. General Eliot and his brave com- 
panions soon after returned home to receive the congratulations of their 
country; and since this hard contest no foreign power has dared to assault 
Gibraltar. 


THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE. 


Ye) HIS name is very generally applied to bridges placed in difficult 
and hazardous places, the popular ignorance of old times easily get- 
ting over the difficulty of their construction by attributing them to 


the evil one. There are many devil’s bridges among the Alps, in Savoy, 


Switzerland, the Tyrol, and the Grisons; there are others among the Apen- 
nines, in Lialy, and others again among the Pyrenean mountains; but the 
subject of our present illustration is a Welsh devil’s bridge. It is situated 
in Cardiganshire, South Wales, between Hafod and Aberystwith, and not 
far from the roots of the mighty Plinlimmon. This bridge is thrown across 
a deep rent or chasm in the rocks through which, about 118 feet below 
the arch, the river Mynach forces its way, and after flowing onwards for a 
few yards, dashes down in a succession of cataracts into a deep abyss, 
which is about 826 feet beneath the level of the bridge, but only partially 
seen from it. The opposite disrupted cliffs, at the point where the arch 
spans them in a very bold and picturesque manner, are not above eighteen 
feet asunder; they are in part covered with hardy mountain ash and other 
trees; but lower down they lay bare their magnificent masses of dark rock, 
which have been worn, fretted, and brought to a slippery-looking polish, 

by the constant rushing of the Mynach, which is here rather a mountain © 
torrent than a river. A fine safe carriage-road leading to the foot of Plin- 
limmon runs over the upper arch; for, as the reader will perceive in the 
engraving, there are two arches that span the chasm, the one over the 
other. ‘The lower bridge, to which the legend made the devil stand god- 
father, was built in 1187, by the monks of Star-flower Abbey, an important 
house of the Cistertian order, where many of the ancient Welsh princes 
were buried, and the mouldering ruins of which are still to be scen in the 
neighborhood, at a short distance from Hafod. In those dark ages most of 
the monastic orders were the benefactors of mankind, and the pioneers of 
civilization ; they were the greatest road and bridge makers then in exist- 
ence; for while the warlike barons and lawless feudal chiefs found their 
safety and glory in inaccessible mountain fortresses and dangerous and 
impassable ways, it was to the interest of the monks that the faithful from 
all parts should be able to repair without impediment to their abbeys and 
churches, the shrines of which were to be enriched by popular piety, whilst 
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tneir own influence was to be increased by a direct and constant communi- 
cation with the people. This particular bridge, though insignificant enough 
as a modern work, was important and extensively useful in those days, and 
indeed even now it (or rather its successor) is the only direct medium of 
communication between those who live on the opposite sides of the long 
deep chasm or bed of the Mynach. After having done good service for 
600 years—facilitating the friendly intercourse of man with man, and the 
interchange of people’s cattle, produce, and goods—after having survived 
the religion (as a national faith) of those who built it, and the cells and 
cloisters of the proud Abbey in which they lived, this old bridge showed 
some symptoms of weakness and decay, and consequently the new arch 
was built over it in 1758, the expense being borne by the county, At 
each end of the bridge there is a steep, rough path down the rocky sides 
of the chasm to some ledges hanging over the stream, where the visitor 
may stand almost immediately under the arch, and hear, with singular 
effect, “‘the roar of many waters,”’ whose headlong course is unseen, or 
only very partially and mysteriously revealed at one or two points of rock. 
The foaming waves, indeed, seem to sink into the bowels of the earth, and 
to see them reappear the traveler must climb up the path and descend again 
into the chasm by a still rougher and indeed a somewhat dangerous path, . 
about one hundred yards to the south-west of the bridge. A guide, who is 
always on the spot, and a little courage, accompanied by prudence and 
patience, will however carry him safely down the ravine to a broad and 
compact ledge of rocks, whence his eye can take in nearly the whole of 
this compound and really beautiful cataract, which may be dwelt upon for 
hours and with increasing delight, even by those who have seen the grander 
waterfalls of Switzerland and Italy. 

After passing through the narrow, funnel-shaped passage under the 
bridge, the impetuous Mynach makes four leaps or falls. The first is about 
forty yards south-west of the bridge, where, after roaring over a rough 
ridge, it is projected into a fine rocky basin at the depth of eighteen feet. 
Its next leap is sixty feet, and the third twenty. It then encounters rocks 
of prodigious size, and of the most boldly picturesque forms, through which 
it rolls, dashes, roars, and hisses till it reaches the edge of a tremendous 
cliff—a sheer precipice—down the face of which it throws itself to a depth 
of 110 feet. Thus the falls together are 208 perpendicular feet, to which 
ought to be added some feet for the declivity of the three basins or pools 
they encounter in their descent. After its fourth and greatest leap, the 
vexed Mynach—still pouring over an oblique and rocky bed—rolls, as a 
rapid, to the bottom of a broader and more open chasm, where it joins its 
waters with the Rhydol, another impetuous mountain stream that, having 
flowed during part of its. course through a narrow chasm like that under 
the Devil’s Bridge, and made a fine fall a few hundred yards off, meets 
the Mynach nearly at a right angle. The encountering streams, particu- 
larly. at the seasons when their waters are most abundant, clash and roar, 
rush upon and retire from each other like enemies in deadly conflict ; but, 
after a while, becoming friendly on a better acquaintance with each other, 
and finding more room to move in (for the chasm expands into a fair valley 
and allows of a wide and level bed), they flow on, in gentle unison, like 
one and the same river. ‘The inefficiency of words to describe a scene like 
this has been felt even by the first of poets; nor can the painter represent 
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motion or sound, and without its headlong speed, ‘‘ rapid as the light”— 
without its tremendous voice, roaring, howling, and hissing, all in one—a 
cataract is only half a cataract, even let it be painted on canvass as huge 
as the mountains ; it is little better than a dumb lion fastened to a stake, with 
his mane, tail, and paws cut off, and all his tusks extracted. 


FRIBOURG SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 


= RIBOURG had always been an interesting object to travelers, but 

(Vm its situation and the great difficulty of approach, frequently deterred 
‘5 the timid from visiting it. Since the bridge has been opened, the 
concourse is immense, and all those who have seen it will allow that, far 
from exaggerating, we cannot convey an adequate idea of the effect pro- 
duced by the appearance of the bridge when seen in the morning or eve- 
ning of a fine summer’s day. If you stand in the valley at the place 
where the river forms a considerable angle, and look in a northern direc- 
tion along the course of the stream, which is the view given in the engray- 
ing, you have the magnificent Fribourg Alps behind you. On the left, you 
look up the valley of the Sarine, towards the mountains situated at the 
bottom of the lake of Geneva, with the points of the higher Alps overtop- 
ping them, clad with eternal snow. Before you is the view down the 
valley, with the suspension bridge across it, as is represented in the engrav- 
ing. The hills receding in the background towards the Jura, finish the 
splendid panorama. 

This bridge has a span from pier to pier of 870 feet, and is suspended 
at the height of 167 feet above the river which flows under it. Its great 
height and almost airy lightness, and the picturesque scenery around it, 
add greatly to the wonder which it excites in the beholder. To give a 
general idea of it, with the help of a very accurate representation in the 
annexed engraving, we must draw the attention of those who never visited 
the highly interesting spot, to the situation of the city of Fribourg. 

The small but rapid river, the Sarine, descends from the Fribourg Alps; 
and after winding along a very beautiful and romantic valley (in the midst 
of the mountains) to which it gives its name, and traversing the Gruyére 
country, it flows past the city of Fribourg, and falls into the Aar a little 
above Aarberg. It turns at a right angle round the base of the rock on 
which Fribourg is built. The ground here descends towards the river to 
the south of it, with a very steep slope, and is quite perpendicular on the 
north-east. ‘The principal part of the town with the cathedral is built along 
the precipitous side, which rises from 200 to 800 feet above the bed of the 
river. ‘lhe width of the valley on this side, at the height of 200 feet, is 
not above 800 yards; and here the bridge is suspended. ‘The hill on the 
north-east side of the river rises to a considerable height. 
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motion or sound, and without its headlong speed, ‘‘ rapid as the light”— 
without its tremendous voice, roaring, howling, and hissing, all in one—a 
cataract is only half a cataract, even let it be painted on canvass as huge 
as the mountains ; it is little better than a dumb lion fastened to a stake, with 
his mane, tail, and paws cut off, and all his tusks extracted. 


FRIBOURG SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 


)RIBOURG had always been an interesting object to travelers, but 
its situation and the great difficulty of approach, frequently deterred 
‘SS the timid from visiting it. Since the bridge has been opened, the 
concourse is immense, and all those who have seen it will allow that, far 
from exaggerating, we cannot convey an adequate idea of the effect pro- 
duced by the appearance of the bridge when seen in the morning or eve- 
ning of a fine summer’s day. If you stand in the valley at the place 
where the river forms a considerable angle, and look in a northern direc- 
tion along the course of the stream, which is the view given in the engray- 
ing, you have the magnificent Fribourg Alps behind you. On the left, you 
look up the valley of the Sarine, towards the mountains situated at the 
bottom of the lake of Geneva, with the points of the higher Alps overtop- 
ping them, clad with eternal snow. Before you is the view down the 
valley, with the suspension bridge across 1t, as is represented in the engrav- 
ing. The hills receding in the background towards the Jura, finish the 
splendid panorama. | 

This bridge has a span from pier to pier of 870 feet, and is suspended 
at the height of 167 feet above the river which flows under it. Its great 
height and almost airy lightness, and the picturesque scenery around it, 
add greatly to the wonder which it excites in the beholder. To give a 
general idea of it, with the help of a very accurate representation in the 
annexed engraving, we must draw the attention of those who never visited 
the highly interesting spot, to the situation of the city of Fribourg. 

The small but rapid river, the Sarine, descends from the Fribourg Alps; 
and after winding along a very beautiful and romantic valley (in the midst 
of the mountains) to which it gives its name, and traversing the Gruyére 
country, it flows past the city of Fribourg, and falls into the Aar a little 
above Aarberg. It turns at a right angle round the base of the rock on 
which Fribourg is built. The ground here descends towards the river to 
the south of it, with a very steep slope, and is quite perpendicular on the 
north-east. ‘The principal part of the town with the cathedral is built along 
the precipitous side, which rises from 200 to 300 feet above the bed of the 
river. ‘lhe width of the valley on this side, at the height of 200 feet, is 
not above 300 yards; and here the bridge is suspended. ‘The hill on the 
north-east side of the river rises to a considerable height. 
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SCARBOROUGH CASTLE. | 


°F? ENERABLE in its ruins, Scarborough Castle, on the coast of 
yi Yorkshire, crowns a precipitous rock, whose eastern termination, 

J which advances into the sea, rises about 800 feet above the waters. 
The principal part of the ancient castle now remaining stands at a consid 
erable distance back from this bold and inaccessible front, but on ground 
which is very nearly as elevated. It is a huge square tower, still nearly 
100 feet high, but the walls of which show, by their ragged summits and 
by other indications, that its original height must have been considerably 
greater. Each side is between 50 and 60 feet in length; but, the walls 
being about 12 feet thick, the space in the interior is only 30 feet square. 
This inclosed area is now open to the sky; but marks are still discernible 
of vaultings which had formerly divided the ascent into three stories, each 
of which must have been about 80 feet from the floor to the ceilmg. An 
immense fire-place still remains on the ground floor; but beneath that 
there is another apartment, hollowed out under the earth, which is now 
filled with stones and rubbish. The walls on the outside are faced with 
hewn stones of a square shape, and are pierced in various places with win- 
dows, six feet deep and three broad, formed by semicircular arches resting 
on strong pillars. ‘This tower was probably the keep of the ancient castle, 
and, as usual, has been preserved from destruction by its extraordinary 
solidity and strength, long after time has swept away nearly all the 
surrounding parts of the building. It stands immediately within the great 
gate of entrance to the fortress, which is at the western extremity of the 
inclosure, and of which this tower was the main defense. The access to 
the promontory from this side is by a steep ascent; and the gate is guarded 
by a deep fosse or ditch, with a draw-bridge over it. The whole inclosed 
space comprehends about nineteen acres; and the fosse before the gate is 
continued along the entire length of the wall leading southward from that 
point to the sea. As the old feudal stronghold looks down upon the sea on 
the one hand, it has the town of Scarborough stretched below it and around 
it on the other. 

Scarborough Castle was built about the year 1136, by William, Earl of 
Albermarle and Holderness, one of the most powerful of the Norman 
nobility then settled in England. His grandfather, Odo of Campania, had 
come over with the Conqueror, who had given him one of his own daughters, 
Adeliza, in marriage. William, surnamed Le Gros, or the Fat, being 
possessed of extensive estates in Yorkshire, was permitted by King Stephen 
to build this fortress as a residence and defence for himself against the 
turbulent and only half-subdued inhabitants of the district. When Henry 
II. came to the throne, with the view of curbing the power of his fierce 
nobility, he ordered the demolition of most of those places of strength which, 
in the preceding reigns, had been erected in all parts of the kngdom; but, 
om viewing the castle of Scarborough, he was struck with the advantages 
of its position, which made it quite impregnable in those times ; and, instead 
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of destroying it, he only seized upon it and declared it the property of the 
crown. It has ever since remained one of the royal castles; and it is still 
occupied by a small garrison, consisting usually of a few invalids, who are 
accommodated in barracks of modern erection. 

The castle, after it was taken possession of by Henry IL., 1s stated to 
have been enlarged and strengthened by that king; and one old chronicler 
asserts that he entirely rebuilt it. We may suppose from this that the 
additions which he made to it were very extensive. 

The most memorable event in its history is the siege it sustained in the 
civil wars of the seventeenth century, when it was held for the king by Sir 
Hugh Cholmley. The parliamentary forces sat down before it in the latter 
part of the year 1648; but the first assault was made on the 18th of 
February, 1644, under the command of Sir John Meldrum, a Scotch mili- 
tary adventurer of high renown for courage and ability. By this attack 
the besiegers obtained possession of the town; but the castle resisted their 
boldest efforts. They afterwards took up their principal station m the 
parish church, which is only a few hundred yards from the castle gate ; 
and against this old building, accordingly, the cannonade of the garrison 
was directed with such effect that the east end of it, forming the choir, was 
in a short time battered down. A few years ago it still remained a heap 
of ruins. On the 17th of May, 1645, another attempt was made to storm 
the fortress, which was again repelled with great slaughter of the assailants, 
Meldrum himself having received a wound, of which he died on the 3rd of 
June following. By this time, however, both the strength and resources 
of the garrison were nearly exhausted ; and compelled at length, by disease 


and famine, which had reduced his men to a few miserable invalids, the - 


governor, on the 22nd of June, surrendered the place on honorable condi- 
tions to Sir Matthew Boynton, who had been appointed Meldrum’s successor. 
A pamphlet of the time says, ‘‘ Many of Sir Hugh’s officers and soldiers 
belonging to the castle were in such a weak condition that some of them 
were brought forth in sheets—others were helped out between two men— 
the rest were not very fit to march. The general and common disease was 
the scurvy. * * * The women in Scarborough could hardly be kept from 
stoning Sir Hugh.” Sir Hugh’s wife, a daughter of Sir William Twisden, 
Bart., of Peckham, in Kent, was with her husband during the whole time 
of the siege. ‘She endured much hardship,” says Sir Hugh, “ yet with 
little show of trouble; and in the greatest danger would never be daunted, 
but displayed a courage above her sex; and while the castle was besieged 
she did not omit to visit the sick persons, and take extraordimary care of 
them, making such help and provision as the place would afford ; insomuch 
that her maids were so overwrought and toiled with it, that one of them, 
in the night, stole away, thinking to get into town; but the enemy’s guards, 
taking her for a spy, caused her to return, which was acceptable to her 
lady ; there not being sufficient persons in health to attend the sick. At 
the surrender of the castle, she procured an article that the garrison at my 
house at Whitby might be removed, and she have the liberty to live in it; 
but the captain in possession liked the house so well that he did not quit it 
until one of the servants died of the plague; and before he durst return 
again, she unexpectedly (leaving her own daughters behind her at one Mr. 
Percy Hay’s, near Malton) adventured over the moors in a dangerous sea 

son, they being then covered with thick snow, and so got to the house, and 
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kept possession, though in a sad condition. Her two sons were beyond 
sea; and her girls she durst not bring thither in respect of the late illness. 
She was ill accommodated with all things; the house being plundered, 
having nothing but what she borrowed, yet her spirit would not submit to 
complain. And when Sir John Meldrum had sent propositions, with 
menaces that, if they were not accepted, he would that night be master of 
all the works and castle, and in case one of his men’s blood was shed, 
would not give quarter to man or woman, but put all to the sword; she 
conceiving that I would relent in respect of her being there, came to me 
without any direction or trouble, and prayed me that I would not, for any 
consideration of her, do aught which might be prejudicial to my own honor 
or the king’s affairs.” 

A few years after this, Scarborough Castle stood another siege; its 
governor, Sir Matthew Boynton, the successor, and perhaps the son, of the 
person of the same name to whom Cholmley had surrendered, having, in 
1648, declared for the king. He did not, however, stand out so long as 
Cholmley had done; and the place fell into the hands of the parliamentary 
forces on the 19th of December in the same year. ‘This is the last occasion 
on which Scarborough Castle figures in the English military annals. 


BIRMINGHAM TOWN-HALL. 


¥\ IRMINGHAM Town Hall is a magnificent building, erected by 
<t the public spirit of the inhabitants of Birmingham for municipal 
purposes, for public meetings, and for musical performances. In 


proportions of the Hall, its commanding height, and its splendid series of 
Corinthian columns which run completely round upon a rustic arcade, ren 
der it not only the most imposing building in Birmingham, but one with 
which very few modern erections can compete. 

The internal arrangement of this building exhibits a large saloon or hall, 
140 feet in length, 65 feet wide clear of the walls, and 65 feet high from 
floor to cealing, with corridors of communication running along on each side 
of it on its own level, and staircases leading to the upper corridors to give 
access to galleries. ‘The corridors are low, the two tiers being within the 
height of the basement externally. As the Hall is intended. principally 
for musical entertainments, one end of it is occupied by a magnificent 
organ and surrounding orchestral arrangements. This organ is of enor- 
mous dimensions, and cost 30007. Two narrow galleries run along the 
sides of the Hall, and a large deep gallery occupies the other end ; rooms for 
the accommodation of the performers who may be employed are formed at 
the upper end of the building and under the orchestra. 

The building is lengthened externally to 160 feet by the projection of 
the arcaded pavement in front. The height of the basement above the 
causeway ig 23 feet,— the columns resting upon its: upper surface or plat 
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form are, with their entablature, 45 feet, and the pediment forming the frontis- 
piece, is 15 feet high,— making a total height of 83 feet from the causeway 
to the acroterium. The columnar ordinance employed is an imitation of the 
Roman foliated or Corinthian example of the temple of Jupitor Stator ; the 
columns are fluted, and the entablature greatly enriched, though not to the 
full and elaborate extent of the original. ‘The structure is of brick, faced 
with Anglesea marble, of which latter material the columns and their 
accessories are composed. ‘The bricks were made on the spot, of the earth 
taken out of the foundation. ‘The stones were cut and worked by ma- 
chinery with steam power, the flutings were made by the same means, 
and by the application of an invention, it is understood, of one of the 
contractors. 


BEAUMARIS CASTLE, 


yy % EAUMARIS Castle, in the Island of Anglesea, was built by Ed- 
(<7 ward I. about the year 1295, in pursuance of that policy which led 
him to secure his conquests by every precaution which he might 
think available. He had subdued the Welsh, after an arduous struggle ; 
the last descendant of the ancient British princes had fallen in battle ; and 
Edward aimed at keeping down for ever the insurrectionary spirit which 
might be expected to manifest itself whenever there was an opportunity. 
The sovereignty of Anglesea, had been sturdily contested for above four 
centuries; it was the chosen seat of the Druids; it was the asylum to which 
the Britons fled for succor from the victorious Romans; it had been the 
residence of the British princes, and continued to the last to be their strong- 
hold. The circumstances which immediately preceded the war in which 
the Welsh were finally subdued, are in substance as follows ;— Llewellyn, 
the last and one of the bravest of the sovereign princes of Wales, was obliged, 
in the year 1277, to sue for peace from Edward I. The terms on which 
it was granted were humiliating: besides the payment of large sums of 
money, the prince was required to come to London every Christmas to do 
homage to the king for his lands. The following is told by Carte the 
historian; and it is quoted by Sir Richard Colt Hoare :— 

‘The barons of Snowdon, with other noblemen of the most considerable 
families in Wales, had attended Llewellyn to London, when he came thither 
at Christmas, A.D. 1277, to do homage to King Edward: and bringing, 
according to their usual custom, large retinues with them, were quartered 
in Islington and the neighboring villages. These places did not. afford 
milk enough for such numerous trains; they liked neither wine nor the ale . 
of London; and though plentifully entertained, were much displeased at a 
new manner of living which did not suit their taste, nor perhaps their con- 
stitutions. They were still more offended at the crowds of people that 
flocked about them when they stirred abroad, staring at them asif they had 
been monsters, and laughing at their uncouth garb and appearance. They 
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were so enraged on this occasion, that they engaged privately in an association 
to rebel on the first opportunity, and resolved to die in their own country 
rather than ever to come again to London as subjects, to be held in such 
derision; and when they returned home, they communicated their resent- 
ment to their compatriots, who made it the common cause of the country.’ 

In the war which ensued, which was aseverely contested struggle, Edward 
advanced into Wales by land, and sent the fleet of the Cinque Ports to 
Anglesea. When the brother of Llewellyn learned that they had taken 
that place, he exclaimed, *‘ Llewellyn has lost the finest feather in his tail.” 
The Welsh king was shortly afterwards slain, and when the body was dis- 
covered, Edward, says Turner, ‘‘sent the head up to London, adorned in 
derision with a silver crown, that it might be exhibited to the populace in 
Cheapside, and fixed upon the Tower.’ Hdward’s military talents and 
vigor of mind fitted him for this turbulent age: his policy was in many re- 
spects in advance of it; but he retained much of its savage fierceness. The 
brother of Llewllyn attempting to renew the war, was defeated and taken: he 
was drawn on a hurdle, hanged, and his amputated head sent to London. 
In the Chronicles of Hollinshed, under the year 1295, there is the following 
account : 

‘¢The Harl of Warwick, hearing that a great number of Welshmen were 
assembled together, and lodged in a valley betwixt two woods, he chose out 
a number of horsemen, with certain cross-bows and archers, and coming 
upon the Welshmen in the night, compassed them around about, the which, 
pitching the ends of their spears in the ground, and turning the points 
against their enemies, stood on the defensive, so as to keep off the horsemen. 
But the earl having placed his battle so that ever betwixt two horsemen 
there stood a cross-bow, a great part of the Welshmen which stood at de- 
fence in manner aforesaid with their spears, were overthrown, and broken 
with the shots of the quarels, and then the earl charged the residue with a 
troop of horsemen, and bare them down with such slaughter, as they 
had not sustained the like loss of people (as was thought) at any one 
time before. In the mean time, King Edward, to restrain the rebel- 
lious attempts of those Welshmen, caused the woods of Wales to be cut 
down, wherein before the Welshmen were accustomed to hide themselves 
in time of danger. He also repaired the castles and holds in that country, 
and builded some new, as the city and castle of Beamarise, with other; so 
that the Welshmen, constrained through hunger and famine, were enforced 
within a while to the king’s peace.” | 

The erection of the Castle of Beaumaris, though consistent with Hd- 
ward’s policy, was an unnecessary stretch of prudence. He had already 
broken down the spirit of independence which inspired the native Welsh, 
without which, as he experienced in Scotland, strongholds are but a slight 
security. The only notable things which the garrison appears to have done 
were to quarrel with the country people, under pretence of keeping them 
quiet, to oppress them with great severity. In consequence, the garrison 
was withdrawn from the time of Henry VII. to the year 1642, when, the 
Karl of Dorset being constable, his deputy furnished it with men and ammu- 
nition ; and it was retained on behalf of CharlesI. The first governor of the 
castle was a Gascon knight, Sir William Pickmore, who was appointed 
by Edward I. ‘Twenty-four soldiers were allowed for the guard of the 
castle and town. | 
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During the civil war, the inhabitants of Anglesea agreed to some 
' strongly expressed resolutions in behalf of Charles I. But the garrison of 
Beaumaris did not hold out long against the parliamentary forces; they 
however obtained an honorable capitulation. The castle was surrendered 
to General Mytton, who appointed Captain Evans his deputy. 

The motives which led Edward I. to aim at the subjugation of the entire 
island of Great Britain were chiefly those of military ambition. But the 
castle and town of Beaumaris are evidence of themselves that he foresaw 

the benefits which would result from the consolidation of the kingdom, and 
having subdued the Welsh, he sought to introduce something of civilization 
amongst them. Notwithstanding the nearness of the castles of Caernarvon 
and Conway, immense expense and pains were spent— and, as it proved, 
needlessly spent—on Beaumaris. The town indeed flourished for a time ; 
but the castle was an incumbrance. ‘The castle was the parent of the town, 
which Edward surrounded with walls, incorporated and endowed with many 
privileges. 

The shape approaches to an oblong square, comprising a case encircling 
the castle. This outer vallium consists of low but massy embattled walls, 
flanked by ten circular towers. The principal entrance of the castle faces 
the sea; within the fortified envelope, equidistant from the walls, is the 
body of the castle, the height of which far exceeds the envelope, and at a 
distance appears to rise majestically from it, as from a base. It is nearly 
quadrangular, with a grand round tower at each angle, and another in the 
centre of each face. ‘The interior consists of an area, 190 feet square, with 


obtuse corners. The centre of the north-west side contains a great hall, 


seventy feet long and twenty-three broad, with a proportionate height ; it 
has five large pointed windows, which form a handsome front to the inner 
quadrangle. On the eastern side of the area there are the remains of a 
chapel, the sides of which are ornamented with receding pointed arches. 
The elegantly groined roof is supported by ribs springing from pilasters, 
between each of which is a long narrow window. ‘There was a communica- 
tion between the several parts of the inner court by means of a narrow 
surrounding gallery, a portion of which is still entire. The ruins of the 
castle are covered with gilliflowers, but which, as is stated, grow nowhere 
else in Anglesea. 

The castle was erected on lands belonging to several. proprietors, whom 
Edward I. removed to distant places, remunerating them by estates, prob- 
ably sequestrated. 

‘The castle is the property of the crown. Within the walls a tennis-court, 
fives court, and bowling-green have been formed for the amusement of the 
inhabitants of Beaumaris. 


UPNOR CASTLE. 


PNOR CASTLE is situated on the western bank of the River 
Medway, a little below Chatham, on the shore opposite to it. Ac 

SY cording to Kilbourne, the castle was built by queen Elizabeth, in 
the third year of her reign, for the defense of the river; “ but as a fort, vi 
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says Grose, ‘ this place has never been of much consequence, especially as it 
was very injudiciously placed; and ithas therefore very properly been con- 
verted to a powder magazine.” It derivesits chief interest, perhaps, from 
the fact that it is one of the last, if not the last, places of defense in Eng- 
land built on the principle of the ancient castles. 

It is built chiefly of stone. Its external figure is a parallelogram, much 
longer than broad, the largest side facing the water. It has two towers at 
the extremities, the southernmost of which is appropriated to the use of the 
governor, but on account of its unfitness for his reception he never resides 
there: the entrance is in the centre of the west side. On the east side, 
next to the river, are the remains of some stone walls, which seem to have 
formed a salient angle, like a modern ravelin. 

The only period at which this castle proved of any utility was in the reign 
of Charles the II., in June, 1677, when the Dutch, under the famous 
Admiral De Ruyter, suddenly appeared at the mouth of the Thames durmg 
a protracted negotiation, and detached his Vice-admiral, Van Ghent, with 
seventeen of his lighter ships and eight fire-ships to sail up the Medway. 
Van Ghent took the fort of Sheerness with little difficulty, and, after 
destroying the stores, made dispositions to proceed up the river. In the 
meantime, Monk, Duke of Albemarle, made every effort that the suddenness 
of the surprise would admit, to render the attempt abortive. He sunk 
several ships in the channel of the river, and drew a chain across, behind which 
he placed the Unity, the Matthias, and the Charles the Fifth,—three large 
men-of-war that had just been taken from the Dutch, who were then 
advancing very fast, and, having the advantage of wind and tide, passed 
through the sunken ships and broke the cham. ‘The three ships that guar- 
ded it were instantly in one tremendous blaze; and Van Ghent continued 
to advance until, with six men of-war and five fire-ships, he came oppo- 
site Upnor Castle; but he there met so warm a reception from Major Scott, 
the commandant at the castle, and Sir Edward Spragge, who directed the 
battery on the opposite shore, that he thought it best to draw off his ships, 
having received considerable damage. On their return, however, they 
burnt the Royal Oak, the Great James, and the Loyal London. 'The former 
was commanded by the brave Captain Douglass, who in the confusion of 
the day had received no directions to retire, and who perished with his ship. 
His last words were, “It never shall be said that a Douglass quitted his post 
without orders. ”’ 3 


THE JUNGLE COCK. © 


‘@ ONNERAT, the naturalist, maintained with considerable zeal that 
aK this bird formed the stock whence most of our races of domestic 
kK YY fowl have proceeded. He concurred in the opinion of Buffon, that 
most of our varieties of domestic fowl have proceeded from a single type, 
and that the differences which we perceive amongst them have resulted 
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from accidents of climate, domestication, and crossings of varieties. 
Sonnerat, who did not, or would not know of any other species of wild cock 
than this—for he speaks slightingly of the authority of Dampier, who men- 
tions that he saw wild cocks in the Indian Archipelago—naturally enough 
concluded that in this jungle-fowl he had found the primitive stock. Sub- 
sequent inquiries have, however, confirmed the statements of Dampier, not 
only as to the existence of wild fowl in the Indian Archipelago ; but it is 
also admitted that the Bankiva species in Java, and the Jago species in 
Sumatra, more nearly approximate to our. common fowl than that now under 
consideration, and to which Sonnerat’s statements refer. Upon the whole, 
it seems that our varieties of domestic fowl proceed from mixtures of origi- 
nal species. Practical observers arrive at much the same conclusions on 
this point with scientific naturalists. It is thus, for instance, considered in 
India that our game cock originated from a mixture-of the jungle cock with 
wild species in Malaya and Chittagong. Altogether, however, it must be 
admitted that, on this disputed point, very little is actually known; and the 
domestication of the bird ascends to such remote antiquity, that it seems 
hopeless to determine the era, and still more hopeless to ascertain the 
original species with precision. It is proper to add that the jungle fowl 
are quite distinct in India from the domestic races reared by the natives, 
which do not in any respect differ from the domesticated varieties in all 
parts of the world. 

The jungle cock is about one-third less in bulk than our common village 
cock. Its length from the point of the bill to the extremity of the lowered 
and extended tail, is about two feet four mches; and its height, from the 
level of the feet to the top of the head, without including the crest, is 
fourteen inches and a half. ‘The head is furnished with an indented comb, 
and the wattles resemble those of the domestic cock, but the naked space 
around the eyes and on the throat is larger than in that bird. 

The cry of the jungle fowl is in some measure different from that of the 
domestic species ; but there is much resemblance in their habits and dispo- 
sitions. The following lively statement on this subject is from ‘‘ Excursions 
in India,’ by Captain Thomas Skinner, published in 1832. 

‘In some parts of the forest we saw several jungle fowl: they have 
exactly the same habits as the domestic poultry. The cock struts at the 
head of his hens, and keeps a strict watch over their safety. Whenever 
they were disturbed by our attempts upon them, he flew to the highest 
branch of some tree beyond our reach, and crowed with all his might, while 
his dames ran into holes and corners to escape our attacks: they are so 
cunning, that we found it impossible to get within shot of them with all the 
caution we could use. While intent upon capturing at least one, as we 
were creeping after them upon our breasts, lying occasionally like riflemen 
under cover of the unevenness of the ground to catch them en passant, we 
came suddenly upon an ambuscade that very soon put an end to our sport. 
We were about midway up the face of a hill that was thickly covered 
by trees, and much clogged by shrubs and creepers that wound in all direc- 
tions. On reaching the foot of the enemy’s position, still advancing upon 
our breasts, and bending a keen eye upon the birds strutting before us, up 
rose, with a growl that denoted an offended spirit, (for we had literally 
touched his tail,) a large black bear; and turning round, looked us in the 
face with the most undisguised astonishment. It was the most unsought, 
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as well as the most unpromising introduction I ever met with. There was 
no time for parley, and getting upon our legs, we at. once stood upon the 
defensive. ‘This sudden metamorphosis completed his surprise, and, yelling 
louder than before, he set off as fast as he could shuffle from the extraor- 
dinary animals that had so unaccountably sprung up before him. We 
determined that discretion was the better part of valor, and began to 
retrace our steps, leaving the jungle fowl to benefit by the interruption.’’ 


THE PULSE, 


i n@ VERY one knows that among the numerous inquiries and examina- 

Vom, tions which precede the prescription of a careful physician, the 
os state of the pulse.is never omitted; yet as itis probable that few: 
of our readers are acquainted with the reasons for this inquiry, or, what is 
the same thing, with the facts to be learned from it, we think it. may not 
be uninteresting if we enumerate some of the more prominent ones. 

It is almost unnecessary to premise that by the pulse is meant the beat 
of an artery, and that the one commonly chosen for examination is the 
radial artery, which beats at the wrist. he first. point generally attended 
to is the number of beats; and since in this, as in all other medical ques- 
tions, it is necessary to be acquainted with the state of health in order to 
recognize any deviation from it, we must mention the ordinary frequency 
of the pulse at different ages. . In the new born infant it is from 130 to 
140 in a minute, but decreases in frequency as life advances; so that, in 
a middle-aged adult in perfect health, it is from 72 to 75. In the decline 
of life it is slower than this, and falls to about 60. It is obvious that if 
we could suppose a practitioner ignorant of these plain facts, he would be 
liable to make the most absurd blunders, and might imagine a boy of ten 
to be laboring under some grievous disease because his pulse had not the 
slow sobriety of his grandfather’s. A more likely error is, to mistake the 
influence of some temporary cause for the effect of a more permanent 
disease: thus, in a nervous patient, the doctor’s knock at the door will 
quicken the pulse some fifteen or twenty beats in a minute. This fact did 
not escape the notice of the sagacious Celsus, who says, ‘‘ The pulse will 
be altered by the approach of the physician and the anxiety of the patient 
doubting what his opinion of the case may be. For this reason, a skillful 
physician will not feel the pulse as soon as he comes; but he will first sit 
down with a cheerful countenance, and ask how the patient is —soothing 
him, if he be timorous, by the kindness of his conversation, and afterwards 
applying his hand to the patient’s arm.’’—(De Medica, lib. ii. cap. 7.") 

Granting, however, that these sources of error are avoided, the quick- 
ness of the pulse will afford most important information. If, ma person, 


* The lapse of eighteen centuries has not destroyed the utility, much less the beauty, of 
the eight books on Medicine bequeathed by Celsus to posterity ; they are unrivaled for per- 
spicuous elegance and laconic good sense. Celsus is one of the writers of the Augustine age, 
and is worthy of the times in which he flourished. 
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for example, whose pulse is usually 72, the beats rise in number to 98, 
some alarming disease is certainly present; or, on the other hand, should 
it have permanently sunk to 50, it is but too probable that the source of the 
circulation, the heart itself, is laboring under incurable disease, or that 
some other of the great springs of life are irremediably injured. 

Supposing, again, the pulse to be 72, each beat ought to occur at an in- 
terval of five-sixths of a second; but should any deviation from this rhythm 
be perceived, the pulse is said to be irregular. The varieties of irregu- 
larity are infinite; but there is one so remarkable as to deserve particular 
mention. It will happen sometimes that the interval between two beats is 
so much longer than was expected, that it would seem that one beat had 
been omitted ; in this case the pulse is said be an intermittent one. When 
the action of the heart is irregular, the beat of the pulse is se likewise; 
but it will occasionally happen that the latter irregularity takes place with- 
out the former one, from some morbid cause existing between the heart and 
wrist. It is hardly necessary to observe, that, in all doubtful cases, the 
physician examines the pulsation of the heart as well that of the wrist,— 
just as the diligent student, discontented with the narrow limits of provincial 
information, repairs to the metropolis to pursue his scientific inquiries. 

The strength or feebleness of the pulse, its hardness or softness, and 
innumerable other qualities, might be disscussed here; but, from the great 
difficulty attending any examination of these points, and the technical nice- 
ties involved in anything more than a bare mention of them, we omit them. 
There is one point, however, which it would be unpardonable to pass over 
in silence; sometimes no pulsation can be felt at the usual part of the 
wrist. ‘This may proceed from so great a languor of the circulation that it 
is imperceptible at the extremities; or from the radial artery (the one usu- 
ally felt) being ossified: or from an irregular distribution of the arteries of 
the fore-arm. 


SKETCHES OF LONDON AND VICINITY. 


ONDON, a capital whose past history is as large a subject as its 

existing state, has been often described. ‘The laborious antiquary 
ZA) has delved amongst its registers and tombstones; the light essayist 
has hurried over its forms “ of many colored life.”’ We have, perhaps, no 
very satisfactory works upon this vast metropolis in any department, and 
the reason for this may be sought for in the almost limitless variety of 
aspects which London presents. London is a world in itself, and its records 
embrace a world’s history. It has been the chief seat of English power 
and knowledge and wealth for nearly a thousand years; it is now the great 
centre of the civilization of all mankind. It contains 2,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants; the number of strangers who resort to it daily is equal to the 
population of many capital cities; the people who are tributary to this 
metropolis, as the heart of the British Empire, amount to a sixth of the 
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whole human race; there is scarcely a commercial transaction upon the 
face of the globe which is not more or less connected with or represented. 
by London; the knowledge of its daily transactions goes forth to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. It contains within itself all that is gorgeous. 
in wealth, and all that is squalid in poverty; all that is illustrious in 
knowledge, and all that is debased in ignorance; all that is beautiful in 
virtue, and all that is revolting in crime. Adequately to chronicle and to 
describe such a city as London, a man should have sounded every depth 
and shallow of the accumulated facts of the past, and what is more, have 
plunged into the deepest recesses of the present, and have seen the most. 
complicated movements of living London with his own eyes. This is a 
task beyond any individual powers. Let any man try to visit all the 
12,000 streets of London, and he will find his labor not a light one. Let. 
him apply himself to a more rational object, that of analyzing the moral 
and physical condition of the inhabitants of one of these streets, and he will 
find his inquiry traveling into details which are overwhelming from their 
magnitude and complexity. Let him even take the case of a single family, 
and undertake to describe all the circumstances upon which they are 
dependent for the conduct of their lives—their food, their clothing, their 
supply of water and fuel, their means of communication, their employment, 
their education, their health, their knowledge of passing events, their social 
protection, and their obligations to perform certain public duties,—and he 
will find that such a fraction of London as one family furnishes a subject 
large enough for the keenest observer to occupy a life in examining. 

‘The Mansion House is the palace of the civic monarch, the Lord Mayor. 
Here is a busy and important thoroughfare. Opposite is the massive pile 
of the bank: beside it the agitating scene of the Exchange. Up and 
down that great highway, Cornhill and Cheapside, there is a continual rush 
of men and horses and carriages. ‘The cabriolet flies past with dangerous 
velocity—the omnibus thunders along—the heavy-laden wagon, with its 
team of heavy horses, drags onwards, blocking for some time some narrow 
channel, and irritating the impatient pedestrian. ‘This is the central spot 
of the commerce of the city, and that city a central spot of the commerce 
of the world. Yet, amid all the bustle and conflict of passion and feeling, 
what a perfect order and regularity reigns! There is an incessant throng; 
and if a bar were laid across the street for five minutes, the throng would 
swell into a crowd, and from a crowd into a mob. But no riots, no dis- 
turbances arise. Peace reigns—if such a term be not inappropriate to 
a i where, from morning till night, there is‘a perpetual confusion of 
sounds. 

What salt of life preserves such a body? Does the king of the city, 
keeping his state within this mansion, hold the reins of government with a 
firm and vigorous hand, and is his very name a terror to the evil doers ? 
Has he an armed force ready to rush out on all who would disturb the 
king’s peace or seize the property of their neighbors? What hinders the . 
pennyless from laying foul hands on the rich? Might nota band of daring 
fellows suddenly carry off this richly-laden carriage, or, bursting into that 
shop stocked with jewels, gather all their plunder before a sufficient force 
could be got together to match them? 

In London generally, applying the name to the whole extent of the 
metropolis, there are, as already stated, about 2,000,000 of people. 
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Numbers of this population have grown up, and are growing up, in habits 
and inclinations which are, unfortunately, more or less opposed to security 
and order. With such a reflection, it is really marvellous to see how life 
and property are so completely protected. As for life, it is perfectly 
secure ; for the murders and manslaughters which are produced by sudden 
outbreaks of drunken or malignant passion, or the aberrations of intellect, 
are rare in occurrence, and could hardly be restrained by the most per- 
fectly devised police system. And as to robbery, it scarcely enters into 
any man’s thoughts, when he walks about, that he will be deprived of his 
property by violence. Craft, cunning, imposition, subterfuge are the prime 
characteristics of London robbery. The master may be robbed by his 
dishonest servant; the eager tradesman, anxious to ‘‘ do business,”? may be 
imposed upon by the well-dressed or plausible swindler; the simpleton, 
staring about the streets, or enjoying himself in what to him may be a new 
scene, a London public-house, may have his vanity excited by artful con- 
versation, be tempted to show how much money he can produce, and in 
having it carefully put up for him, get brown paper or coppers substituted 
for bank notes or gold; and the imprudent or the thoughtless, by throwing 
themselves in the way of temptation, may lose property intrusted to them, 
and with it, perhaps, the’ own characters. But the prudent individual 
may walk about even the worst parts of London by night without danger, 
unless it be that of having his pocket picked. Yet there are nests of misery 
and crime in London, the inspection of which by day would give to such 
an assertion the appearance of being very improbable.. The mazes of the 
Seven Dials, the far famed district of St. Giles, crowded with a half Eng- 
lish, half Irish population, Tothill street, leading up from Westminster 
Abbey, and all the narrow streets and lanes which he along the Thames 
below London Bridge, present a startling contrast to the stateliness and 
grandeur of many of the streets of the ‘‘ west end.’? Yet in these places 
the pedestrian is as safe as in the crowded thoroughfares of Cheapside, 
Fleet street, the Strand, Holborn, or Piccadilly, at least by day ; the only 
difference being, that he may see much that may move his pity or offend 
his taste. Not even the long narrow lane which runs up from the bottom 
of Holborn Hill, (known as Field lane and Saffron Hill,) which has for 
many a day borne a most notorious character, and the very sight of which, 
to a timid stranger, as he gazes at its narrow entrance, has a suspicious 
and deterring effect, dares to uphold its bad preéminence of being able to 
beard the law. 


All this security is obtained in the midst of a varying population, where — 


numbers of the youth of both sexes are growing up in crime and ignorance, 
and with whose minds healing principles of morals or religion seldom or 
never come in contact; where not a night passes over in which unhappy 
wretches may not be found whose follies or misfortunes leave them house- 
less, unable to pay the threepence or fourpence which would procure them 
the shelter of a cellar; and where numbers of degraded and indolent 
creatures prowl about, who prefer the gains of pauperism and imposture 
to the returns of honest industry. And if such, the philanthropist may 
exclaim, be the triumphs of civilization in the midst of materials so rough 
and unformed, what may not reasonably be expected when education, and 
the influence of morals and religion, are fairly at work; when the wretched 
prison discipline is improved, and benevolence has done its best to alleviate 
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the miseries which spring from bad passions indulged, the culture of the 
mind neglected, and evil habits contracted. 

Such a reflection is warranted by the fact, that the improved state of the 
metropolitan police is very recent. Nearly 600 years ago a statute was 
passed, (in the year 1285, the 13th of Edward I.) in which, on account 
of the murders and robberies taking place in the city, it was enjoined that 
‘‘none be so hardy as to be found going or wandering about the streets of 
the city after the curfew tolled at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, (the present busy 
site and scene of the general post-office,) with sword or buckler, or any 
other arms for doing mischief, or whereof evil suspicion might arise ; nor 
in any manner, unless he be a great man, or other lawful person of good 
repute, or their certain messenger, having their warrant to go from one to 
another with lantern in hand.” Yet upwards of 450 years afterwards 
(in 1744) the lord mayor and aldermen went up with an address to the 
king, in which it was stated that “divers confederacies of evil disposed 
persons, armed with bludgeons, pistols, cutlasses, and other dangerous 
weapons, infest not only the private lanes and passages, but likewise the 
public streets and places of usual concourse; and commit most daring 
outrages upon the persons of your majesty’s good subjects, whose affairs 
oblige them to pass through the streets, by terrifying, robbing, and wound- 
ing them; and these facts are frequently perpetrated at such times as were 
heretofore deemed hours of security ; that the officers of justice have been 
repulsed in the performance of their duty, some of whom have been shot 
at, some wounded, and others murdered, in endeavoring to discover and 
apprehend the said persons.’ 

During the first half of the eighteenth century the streets of London 
were far from being secure. Gay, in his ‘‘ Trivia; or, the Art of Walking 
the Streets of London,”’ which was first published in the year 1712, says: 


“Where Lincoln’s Inn, wide space, is rail’d around, 
Cross not with venturous step: there oft is found 
The lurking thief, who, while the daylight shone, 
Made the walls echo with his begging tone; 

That crutch, which late compassion moved, shall wound 
Thy bleeding head, and fell thee to the ground. 

Though thou art tempted by the linkman’s call, 

Yet trust him not along the lonely wall; 

_ In the mid-way hell quench his flaming. brand, 
And share the booty with the pilfering band. 

Still keep the public streets, where oily rays, 
Shot from the crystal lamp, o’erspread the ways.” 


The square of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields is now, perhaps, as safe -at all hours 
as any part of London; but, for a good many years after this time, it con- 
tinued to be notorious for the dangers which Gay describes. This arose in 
a great measure from its vicinity to a nest of profligacy, occupying the 
space now lying between the Great and the Little Turnstiles, on the south 
side of Holborn, where a formidable crew of the most abandoned and des- 
perate characters were congregated together, forming a body which the 
arm of the law hardly dared to touch. When this colony of criminals was 
rooted out, and the square was properly lighted and watched, the dangers 
for which it had been so long infamous were at an end. 

What would Gay, who advises the pedestrian at night to 
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keep the public streets, where oily rays, 
Shot from the crystal lamp, o’erspread the ways,” 
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have thought of the present gas-light illumination? His description 
applies to about a thousand lamps, which were all that were hung out all 
over London until the year 17863; and these were kept burning only till 
midnight; and for one-half of the year, namely, from Lady-day till 
Michaelmas, were never lighted at all: nay, even during the winter 
months, there were ten nights every moon, from the sixth day after new 
to the third day after full moon, on which, however cloudy the sky, not a 
wick lent its feeble aid to dissipate the obscurity. In fact, the thousand 
lamps were only kept burning for about 750 hours in the course of the 
year. ‘The streets of a town left in this state were necessarily delivered 
over, during a great part of every twenty-four hours, to the uncontrolled 
dominion of robbers and other violators of the law. 

The second half of the eighteenth century presents a considerable 
improvement. The streets were beginning to be paved generally, thor- 
oughfares were widened, the west end of London was extended, and many 
improvements effected, which, along with somewhat more vigorous efforts to 
suppress existing evils, led gradually to security. Fielding, whose official 
situation at Bow Street doubtless often supplied him with materials for his 
pictures of character and manners, wrote a pamphlet in 1751, in which he 
strongly pointed out the feebleness of the police system, and the almost 
unchecked boldness of thieves and robbers. About fifty years afterwards 
another police magistrate of the metropolis, Mr. Colquhoun, drew a most 
extraordinary and startling picture of the state of society. His two works 
on the police of the metropolis, and on the state of the port of London, 
created a very great impression on the public mind. His statements have 
been charged with exaggeration ; but, with every abatement, he exposed a 
most frightful condition of things. Captains and mates of vessels, revenue 
officers, reputable tradesmen, the watermen, and the laborers, appeared 
combined in a general system of plunder and depredation ; and in the city 
(using the word in its largest sense) thieves were organized into classes, 
and flash-houses existed, which were not only winked at, but absolutely 
deemed necessary by the police, where receivers and thieves congregated, 
and where, by skillful negotiation, a man might get his own again, on pay- 
ment of redemption money. 

Though during the present century the improvements suggested by Mr. 
Colquhoun have been, many of them, gradually adopted, the war inter- 
rupted their progress, and many of the evils mentioned above existed till 
within these few years back. 

The series of buildings termed the Tower of London occupies an exten 
sive area to the east of the city, on the north bank of the Thames. The 
following description, though the terms in which it is conveyed are not 
rigidly exact, may convey a general idea of the form of the Tower :— 

The area may be termed a circle, which is described by a wide and 
spacious ditch, or moat, running round the walls, and the river. The center 
of this circle is occupied by the most conspicuous and the most ancient 
portion of the Tower, the citadel or keep, which was the original Tower of 
London, and was occupied as the royal palace. This is a massive quadran 
gular building, having a turret at each angle rising considerably above the 
roof. It is termed the White Tower. ‘The White Tower stands in the 
center, or nearly so, of a square or inclosure, called the Inner Ward; the 
buildings composing which are appropriated to the Ordnance Office, the 
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ancient and modern armories, store-houses, resident governor’s house, &c. 
The Inner Ward is encircled by the Outer Ward, a narrow street, or rather 
lane, running round the Tower, which is appropriated to offices, residences, 
barracks, &c., and in which are several public houses. The walls have 
cannon mounted at the embrasures. Within the walls is comprised a super- 
ficies of twelve acres and five roods. The exterior circumference of the 
ditch measures 330 yards, independently of its sloping banks; and, on the 


side of Tower Hill, its width is at the top from thirty to forty-two yards: 


on the side next the river, from which it is separated by a spacious raised 
wharf, or platform, its width 1s from forty to fifty yards. | 

The principal entrance into the Tower is at the west angle, through a 
series of gates (four in number) leading through an inclosure, and over a 
stone bridge thrown across the ditch or moat. ‘Two of these gates, the 
third and fourth, are flanked by round towers. ~ One of the engravings 
represents the bridge and fourth gateway, which is termed the Byward 
Tower. ‘The little drawbridge conducts across the ditch, through two gate- 
ways, to the wharf on the Thames. At the east end of this wharf there is 
a gate which gives egress from the Tower, from which circumstance the 
lower part of the Outer Ward and the wharf is in considerable use as a 
thoroughfare. : ! 

At the principal entrance to the Tower, on the west, there were for- 
merly considerable outworks, which were enclosed by a small moat, forming 
what is termed a barbican, or barbacan. This was the post of an advanced 
guard, where a porter was stationed to keep ‘‘ watch and ward,”’ and to 
announce in due form all state arrivals; and where strangers were detained 
until their business was made known to the governor. ‘These feudal cere- 
monies were observed down to the reign of James I., when they gradually 
fell into disuse. 

The royal fortress has lost nearly all its distinctive marks. Its old terrors 
as a state-prison are now dead; and with the exception of being still the 
repository of the regalia and the records, it is become merely an arsenal 
and a garrison. As an arsenal it is the most important in the empire, being 
the head-quarters from whence issues the direction of all military stores ; 
but for every other purpose which it now serves, the remaining offices 
within it might be removed, and the site given up to the encroaching 
demands of a busy commerce. Its vicinity to the bustle and traffic of the 
city and river detracts greatly from the picturesque effect of the Tower, 
though to the reflective observer it teaches a lesson worth infinitely more 
than mere picturesque effect. The contrast speaks of the mighty change 
that has passed over society. From the river, however, the view is very 
fine. And on all sides, the citadel or keep, with its four turrets, are seen 
rising above the mass of buildings which envelop them. But on the north- 
west side, next to the city, the walls appear to have built on them a number 
of mean-looking structures, which give to the Tower, from this point of 
view, the appearance of being a congeries of buildings brought together 
without much regard to method:-or order. On the other side the lofty 
massive warehouses of St. Katherine’s Docks seem almost to overtop the 
fortress. ‘‘ Everywhere,” says an eloquent writer, ‘‘in and about this 
ancient abode of royal state, neglect has taken place of admiration, vulgar 
industry has come in the room of courtly sport, and in many instances 
squalor has usurped the old inheritance of splendor. Even here, however, 
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there is a lesson which is cheering as well as moral: the place where plots 
were aforetime hatched, as well against the safety of the kings of England 
as against the liberties and lives of their subjects—where patriotism has 
been immured from the light of the sun—and where blood, too pure and 
ardent in its love of man for the age, has been spilt, is now devoted to the 
peaceful, the exhilirating and the enriching labors of commerce. Royalty 
has sped westward, and all that is called fashionable in life has followed ; 
but old father Thames still sweeps along by the Tower, and the burden of 
his every wave is provision to a thousand of the human race. ‘The great 
may shift their places of abode, and alter the forms of their observances ; 
but wheresoever Nature places the grand elements of utility, thither will 
mankind throng and prosper.” 

It has been contended that the Tower of London is of Roman origin. 
The controversy, which is of an antiquarian nature, need not be introduced 
here. Mr. Bayley is decidedly of opinion that there is no evidence what- 
ever for such a conclusion; and Messrs. Britton and Brayley. go no farther 
than supposing that the site might have been occupied by the Romans as a 
station for a military encampment or fortress. They say, “That the Lon- 
dinium of the Romans was at once a fortress, a fort, and a municipium, is 
attested by the best informed historians and antiquaries ; and that the site 
of the present Tower would be the most likely spot to be chosen for a 
place of defense, is deducible from its situation. Itis a tract of land gently 
raised above the river, the Essex marshes, and those on the opposite side 
of the Thames, where a fortification was afterwards formed by the Saxons, 
and called South-Wark.”’ 

But the creator of the Tower as a palace was undoubtedly Henry III. 
He bestowed great labor and expense in adorning the interior and extend- 
ing the fortifications. ‘Two successive similar accidents occurred to the 
walls and gates which he erected. When first erected they fell down, and 
were destroyed; and on being reconstructed met with a similar disaster. 
This was in 1240 and 1241. The cause of these accidents was probably 
the defective nature of the foundations. ‘The citizens, who regarded the 
Tower with a jealous eye, and were suspicious of everything done to it, as 
indicating the power of the sovereign and their weakness, rejoiced at this 
repeated destruction. Popular belief ascribed the accidents to the inter- 
ference of Thomas 4 Becket, the reputed guardian of the city, who was sup- 
posed to have risen from his grave for the purpose. The accidents have 
also been ascribed to earthquakes, though without any appearance of proba- 
bility. Henry resided in the Tower during a large portion of his troubled 
reign. ‘* Indeed, to him,” says Mr. Bayley, ‘“‘ the Tower owed much of 
the splendor and importance which it possessed in early ages; and to his 
time may be ascribed the erection of some of the most interesting of the 
buildings that are now extant. The records of that era, which abound 
with curious entries, evincing Henry’s great and constant zeal for the pro- 
motion of the fine arts, contain many interesting orders which he gave for 
works of that kind to be executed in different parts of the Tower. ‘The 
royal chapels there, as well as the great hall and the king’s chamber of 
state, are subjects of frequent and curious mention.” 

The last additions to the Tower considered to be of any.importance were 
made by Edward I. Whatever has been subsequently done has consisted 
of repairs and reédifications. 
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By the time of Henry VIII. the Tower had been falling into disuse as 
a royal residence, being only used on state occasions and at intervals of 
alarm. Asa state prison, however, it rose into a horrid celebrity during 
_ Henry’s reign, which character was tolerably well sustained during the 
reigns of his two daughters, and of those of the Stuarts. The old ceremo- 
nies of holding a court in the Tower, and proceeding in state through the 
city to Westminster previous to a coronation, were kept up, with some 
variations, till the reign of James II., when they were finally omitted. All 
the domestic apartments in the palace were taken down during James’ 
reign, and that of William and Mary. 

But in every reign great attention was paid to keeping the Tower ina 
state of repair. Various surveys ani reports were made, describing its 
existing state and condition at the time, and pointing out the repairs which 
were requisite to be done. On the junction of the two kingdoms under 
James I. the rising spirit of commerce began to fill the port of London, and 
encroachments were made on the Tower precincts. By a report made in 
1620, it appears that the Tower, which is set forth as having been fortified 
not only within the walls, ditches, and wharf, but care also taken in the 
Minories for the lodging of the principal officers, had, through the evil 
example and toleration of some lieutenants, been much encroached upon; 
whereby the limits of the Tower, and of those other habitations and store- 
houses appointed for the public use, were perverted to private profit, “‘ the 
splendor and magnificence of the said royal castle being by that means 
defaced, and the place itself, as it were, besieged in the wharf, ditches, 
and liberties thereof.’’ Various alterations took place at this and subse- 
quent times, for the purpose of remedying evils which were complained of. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the Tower had been greatly 
neglected ; the ditch was choked and looked like a stagnant pool, and the 
_ fortifications were out of repair. But in 1792, in consequence of appre- 
hensions which were -entertained, great exertions were made to put it mto 
a suitable state of defence; the ditch was cleared out, and the water once 
more admitted to flow in from the Thames; flood-gates were constructed, 
and the walls and parapet of the counterscarp were repaired. It is now 
kept in a clean and efficient state, and though, from the number of old 
houses within it, and on the walls or parapet, it could not stand a modern 
cannonading with the destructive engines now employed, which would 
reduce it to ruin in an hour or two, it must have been a place of considera 
ble strength formerly; and even now it could withstand an irregular assault. 
The visitor who has not seen a fortified city may regard the Tower as a 
representation of one in miniature. 

The White Tower, though constituting, in fact, the original Tower of 
London, and having been the royal residence, is not open to the inspection 
of the general visitor. Under the basement floor are capacious vaults; the 
interior consists of three lofty stories, divided longitudinally, from the base 
to the summit, by a wall seven feet in thickness. The first or basement 
floor over the vaults, besides two spacious rooms, used as store-houses, 
contains a singular apartment, which appears to have been originally 
intended for a prison. In occupies the south-east corner of the floor; the 
walls were sixteen feet thick; light was admitted by four narrow loopholes, 
which are now, however, widened to the extent of four feet. In this dun- 


geon it is traditionally, but not authentically, stated that Sir Walter Raleigh 
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was confined, and that it was here that he wrote his celebrated “ History 
of the World.” ‘The great majority of the state prisoners were not con- 
fined in the White Tower, but in a tower at the north-west side of the 
inner ward, now used as a mess-room of the officers of the garrison, and 
also in other towers round the inner ward. But prisoners were confined in 
the dungeon on the basement floor of the White Tower during the reign of 
Queen Mary, as is evident from the inscriptions written on the walls. 

The entire White Tower may be termed a store-house, one portion being 
reserved for armories, containing many thousand stands of arms, the other 
portion being used as a Record store. The military stores comprise gun- 
powder, armorers’ tools, small arms, cavalry and nautical weapons, &c. 

At the north-west extremity of the pavement in front of the Grand 
Storehouse is the church, or chapel, of the Tower, which was erected in 
the time of Edward I. It is supposed to occupy the site of a chapel still 
more ancient. It is a low edifice, void of all ornament, without buttress 
or battlement, but having a small tower at the west end, surmounted by a 
bell-turret. The dimensions of this church are sixty-six feet in length, 
fifty-four feet in breadth, and twenty-four feet from the floor to the roof. 
The chief interest of the chapel arises from its being the resting-place of 
many illustrious persons, who either died in the Tower, or were decapitated 
on Tower Hill. / 

Here lie Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, and Lord Deputy of 
Ireland—the representative of one of the bravest and proudest of the 
Anglo-Hibernian families—who being committed to the Tower on a charge 
of treason, died of a broken heart; Anne Boleyn, the unfortunate, and 
Katherine Howard, the guilty wife of Henry VIII., with several of their 
friends and relations; Thomas Cromwell, the instrument, favorite, and 
victim of Henry; the Duke of Somerset, Northumberland, and Lady Jane 
Grey, with her husband; the Duke of Norfolk, who was beheaded for 
aspiring to the hand of Mary, queen of Scotts; his son, the Earl of Arun- 
del; the brave but rash favorite of Elizabeth, the Earl of Essex; and, 
amongst others, three of the Scotch lords who suffered for the rebellion of 
1745. 

The armories in the Tower may be described as three; the ‘‘ Horse 
Armory,” ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Armory,” and the ‘¢ Small-arms Armory,” 
in which are piled immense stores of small arms ready for immediate issue. 
The first two armories are repositories of ancient weapons and armor kept 
for exhibition—the third not merely for exhibition but use. 

A few years ago the state of indiscriminate confusion in which the col 
lection of ancient weapons and armor was exhibited, and the startling 
names and uses which were assigned them, was a subject of regret or ridi- 
cule to intelligent persons. Dr. Meyrick, in his work on Ancient Armor, 
which was published in 1824, called public attention to it; and on his 
representations government accepted his offer of gratuitously arranging the 
collection in historical order. A building was erected in 1825 for the 
purpose of containing the equestrian figures. The improvement which has 
been introduced into the ancient armories has in some measure been 
extended to the guide-book which is sold to visitors at the Tower. But 
the spectator is still told, eva voce, a few of the old strange stories, which 
perhaps habit has rendered too familiar to be easily forgotten. 

The commerce of the port of London, which had been gradually increas- 
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ing during the first half of the eighteenth century, outgrew in the second 
half the existing accommodation of the harbor. The “ Legal Quays’— 
quays at which vessels were allowed to land their cargoes, and at which 
Custom-house officers were stationed—continued the same in number and 
extent as in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and though to these were added 
a number of “ Sufferance Wharfs,”’ they were altogether inadequate to the 
wants of the shipping. The port, at particular seasons, was often nearly 
blocked up by fleets of merchantmen, many of them lying at anchor in the 
middle of the stream, and discharging their cargoes into lighters and barges. 
The only dock at that time was a small basin on the south side of the river, 
called the Greenland Basin, (since enlarged, and the name altered into the 
Commercial Docks) which was used only by a few vessels in the Greenland 
fishery. ‘The warehouse accommodation, too, at the legal quays and wharfs, 
was quite insufficient for the purposes of a trade and commerce, expanded 
with extraordinary and almost unexampled rapidity. The quays were fre- 
quently covered with sugar hogsheads piled six and eight high; bales, bar- 
rels, boxes, and bags were to be seen heaped together in confusion. At 
the seasons when the East and West India merchantmen arrived, the delay 
in the permission of the Custom House authorities to vessels to break bulk, 
and discharge cargoes—delay caused by the want of accommodation—was 
often most harrassing, as well as expensive to the parties concerned. 

Along with this want of accommodation in the harbor, there existed a 
system of pillage and depredation, which, though it was in full operation 
only fifty years ago, we at the present day can scarcely think credible. 
The main body of depredators was composed of the lightermen, watermen, 
and laborers; but not in a few instances their practices were winked at 
and shared in by some of the revenue officers, numbers of the crews, and 
sometimes too by the mates and even the captains of vessels. ‘These were 
backed by a host of receivers, who, either as publicans or as keepers of 
shops for the sale of marine stores, metal, and rags, carried on an extensive 
business in stolen property. 

These are but specimens of the way in which the commerce of London 
suffered, and which, along with the want of accommodation, led to the 
establishment of the Thames Police and of the Docks. Yet it is astonish- 
ing to remark how long the annoyances were borne before remedies were 

rovided. The merchants of London held meetings about the matter in 
17935; and Parliament took up the subject in 1796, by instituting a formal 
inquiry. Nothing, however, was done as to the establishment of docks 
till 1799, partly owing to dissensions among the merchants as to the proper 
mode of carrying out their plans, and partly to the great opposition which 
was made by wharfingers and others interested in keeping the shipping 
wholly in the river. The West India merchants, who were the greatest 
sufferers from pillage, determined on having docks for their own trade ; 
and were powerful enough to get their bill for the construction of the 
West Inpia Docks passed in 1799, in which was a compulsory clause 
compelling, for a certain period, all the West India vessels to go into the 
docks. -In the followmg year, 1800,-the other merchants got the bill 
passed for the establishment of the Lonpon Docks, (or rather Dock, for 
the smaller Dock was not made for many years afterwards,) and in it, 
also, was a compulsory clause, requiring, for a certain period, all vessels 
laden with certain kinds of cargoes—wine, brandy, &c.— to enter. The 
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bill for making the East InprA Docks was passed in 1803. Nothing 
farther was done in the way of establishing Wet Docks, with the exception 
of converting the Greenland Basin into the Commercial Docks, until 1827, 
when the St. KaTHERINE’S Docks were begun, which were opened towards 
the end of 1828, their construction having been carried on with extraor- 
dinary rapidity. 

Some idea of the excitement produced by the supposed diversion of the 
shipping from the river into the docks may be obtained from the fact that 
the sum demanded as compensation (without reckoning the purchasing of 
land and houses, which cost the London Dock proprietors especially an 
enormous sum) was nearly 4,000,000/. sterling. But of this only 677,382/. 
was paid, all the rest being disallowed. The government bought the legal 
quays for 486,087/., and granted, as compensation to persons having 
vested in erests, in the “mooring chains” of the harbor, a sum of 138,7911. 
The amount paid out of the consolidated fund, by virtue of the several acts 
for improving the Port of London, and for constructing docks, was, including 
the purchase of the legal quays, 1,681,685/. 

We may commence our inspection of the docks with those last con- 
structed and nearest to London— the St. Katherine’s. For many years 
great jealousy and precaution were exercised at the other docks in the 
admission of strangers and visiters, who were required to produce tickets, or 
orders for admission from a director, at the gates. But all this is now 
done away ; the gates of the different docks are freely open during working 
hours to the passing stranger, the vigilance of the gate-keepers, and of the 
dock constables or watchmen, being considered sufficient for the protection 
of the varied and valuable property within. | : 

Although the different docks have each their characteristics, they may 
_ be described generally as basins for the reception of shipping, surrounded 
by warehouses and enclosed by walls. The St. Katherine’s Docks lie 
immediately below the tower of London. ‘The appearance of this establish- 
ment differs in many respects from that of the other docks. Beauty has 
been sacrificed to utility. Here are no spacious quays, nor long ranges of 
warehouses; and though the area enclosed is twenty-four acres, the place 
has a look of being crowded and confined. But the warehouses make up 
in height and depth what they want in length. They are six stories high, 
and are massive and capacious: the vaults below are extensive deposito- 
ries. ‘The ground-floors of the warehouses towards the docks, are eighteen 
feet high, open and supported by pillars, a contrivance by which labor 
and space are saved, for vessels in the docks can come close to the ware- 
houses, and discharge their cargoes directly into them, without the necessity 
of the goods being laid down on a quay in their transit. The docks, of 
which there are two, with an entrance-basin, are capable of containing 
from 150 to 160 ships, besides craft. The lock leading from the river is 
195 feet long and 45 feet broad, and is crossed by a swing bridge, 23 feet 
wide. ‘he depth of the water at spring tides is 28 feet in the lock, and 
thus ships of 600 and 800 tons can come up the river with a certainty of 
admission into the docks. Altogether, though the St. Katherine’s Docks 
are deficient in extent or spaciousness, as compared with the others, the 
solidity of the buildings, the completeness and ingenuity of the mechanical 
apparatus and arrangements, and the bustle and activity within, are 
calculated to make a strong impression on the visiter’s mind. 3 
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From St. Katherine’s Docks we enter, crossing Nightingale Lane, the 
London Docks. This is a magnificent establishment; it covers upwards 
of 100 acres of ground, and cost in its construction about 3,000,0002. 
sterling. ‘There is cellarage here for nearly 60,000 pipes of wine, and 
the tobacco warehouses can hold 24,000 hogsheads. he two docks, the 
larger and the smaller, can accomodate 800 ships. From the extent of 
the place, and the capacity of its warehouses (which are inferior in height 
and massive ponderousness to those of the St. Katherine’s, though impos- 
ing from their range,) there is less of bustle and seeming confusion than 
in the docks which we had previously inspected. 

From the London to the West India Docks there is a walk of about a 
mile and a half. If the extent of the London Docks surprised us, that of 
the West India Docks will astonish still more. ‘The entire ground occupied 
by them is 295 acres! This includes the canal across the Isle of Dogs, 
made by the corporation of the city of London at the same time that the 
West India Docks were constructing ; the object of it was to enable vessels 
to avoid the circuit of the river, those availing themselves of it being 
required to pay a toll. But the speculation proved unsuccessful, and the 
canal was sold to the West India Dock Company, who have turned it into 
a dock for wood-laden vessels. There have been at one time in these 
docks, on the quays, under the sheds, and in the warehouses, as much as 
20,000,000. worth of colonial produce ;— sugar, coffee, rum and wine, 
mahogany, dyewoods, &c. &c. The West India Docks have been an 
exceedingly successful speculation—the shareholders receiving for many 
years an annual dividend of ten per cent., while, at the same time, a large 
sum was accumulating as a reserve fund. Competition has lowered the 
rate of profit, = i 

The Hast India Docks at Blackwall, though inferior in extent to the 
London and West India, are yet sufficiently capacious. They are surroun- 
ded by lofty walls. Both the West India and the Hast India Docks have 
two basins, termed Import and Export docks, their names denote their 
uses. ‘Nothing,”’ says Baron Dupin, “‘appears more simple than the idea 
of forming separate docks for the loading and unloading of importations 
and exportations: yet infinite as the advantages which it affords are, in 
preventing confusion and the frauds which it naturally produces, the 
English constructed docks for more than a century before this idea struck 
them.” ‘The Hast India Import Dock has a superficies of nineteen acres, 
the Export ten, and the basin three: having to receive large vessels, 
they were constructed so as to have never less than: twenty-three feet of 
water. | 

‘The number of individuals who pour out of the docks when the hours of 
closing them have arrived is not a little remarkable. Revenue officers, 
clerks, warehouse-keepers, engineers, coopers, and laborers of every grade, 
seem actually to block up the way. ‘There may be about, on an average, 
5000 employed in the St. Katherine’s, London, and the West and Hast 
India Docks. | 

The London station, or terminus, of the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way is behind Euston Square, on the north-western extremity of the 
metropolis. Euston Square lies on a portion of a line of road which inter- 
poses a belt, on the north and north-west; between a long and varied 
suburb and what is strictly London. It forms a great thoroughfare, connect- 
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ing the east and west ends, running by Islington; and is a distinct metropol- 
itan boundary for about three miles of its extent, separated only from the 
open country by the increasing mass of suburban buildings on the north 
side. Here, then, close to this great thoroughfare, and yet lying on the 
very edge of London, is the station of the Railway, already become a place 
of importance, activity, and bustle. 

The entrance to the station is of a grand and imposing character. A 
lofty gateway, like the entrance of a temple, is flanked by lodges and iron 
gates. Without putting forth any particular claims to originality, this work 
has the merit of exhibiting the Grecian Doric upon a scale hitherto unat- 
tempted in modern times, and far exceeding that of the generality of 
ancient examples; the columns being 8 feet 6 inches in diameter, which is 
only 8 feet 1 inch less than that of the York column. Owing to their being 
of such massive dimensions, they are not solid throughout, but have a hollow 
core. ‘The structure is upon the plan of a Greek propyleeum, that is, forms 
a covered entrance, open at both ends. On each side of the outer front 
are two lodges, connected by piers and lofty iron gates and railing. ‘The 
height to the top of the pediment is 70 feet. 

On passing within this gateway, we feel at once that as the mode of 
conveyance is different, so is the place. We are not within the narrow 
precincts of an inn-yard, jostled by porters and ostlers, incommoded by 
luggage; everything is on a large scale. Yet one’s old associations are 
disturbed by the sight of men in uniform keeping strict ‘ watch and ward,”’ 
and by the neccessary yet rigid exactness of all the arrangements. Friends 
cannot pass through to see you “ seated,” or give you a parting look of recog 
nition as the train moves off. ‘ First” and “second” class passengers 
have their different entrances, and their separate booking desks; and on 
passing through the building have to produce their tickets as passports into 
the covered yard where the trains lie. 

Passing under Chalk Farm bridge (Chalk Farm was noted, before Lon- 
don had approached so near, as being secluded enough for the purposes of 
duelling, and ‘some unfortunate affairs have taken place at it,) we enter 
the deep cutting which leads to Primrose Hill Tunnel. The ground here 
is all elevated; but the tunnel is not cut through that particular elevation 
to which the name of Primrose Hill is more especially appropriated. This 
hill, as the reader is doubtless aware, has been long a favorite resort of the 
London citizens, as affording a very pleasant prospect, especially of the 
great metropolis. It lies a little to the left as we pass. Perhaps the best 
and most agreeable view of this Railroad in the neighborhood of London is 
to be obtained from the sloping sides of the cutting here. Accordingly 
numbers are to be found on fine days watching the passing trains, and cer- 
tainly the view to the spectator is far more picturesque than to the passen- 

er. ‘The former may sit or stand on the slope of the green sward, and 
admire the train shooting along with an apparent ease, swiftness, and 
certainty of motion that seems quite charming: but the passenger, unused to 
such a mode of traveling, is annoyed by the thundering noise of the train, 
and, if not bewildered by the swiftness with which he is carried, left at least 
little time to fix his eye steadily on any particular object. 

The handsome brick and stone entrance of the Primrose Hill Tunnel, 
built at an expense of 7000/., (and of which we give aview,) now 
seems to spread itself on either side, as if to enclose us in its embrace; and 
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straitway we are plunged into a most fearful darkness. Surely, if there 
ever 1s a time when the inexperienced traveler requires to sit still and fear 
nothing, that time seems to be when he first is whirled with most astoun- 
ding noise through the darkness of atunnel. Peeping out before you enter, 
you can see through Primrose Hill Tunnel, and it seems but a very little 
way; one can hardly fancy that it should be so dark. But after entering, 
the light becomes dimmer and dimmer; and though for a moment a gleam 
of light comes down from a shaft, in another moment it is profound dark- 
ness again. ‘To attempt to speak so as to be heard by your neighbor is 
quite out of the question. We go through the tunnel (which is 1120 yards 
in length, and the excavation of which occupied a period of three years) in 
about a minute; yet it seems a long time, and one is really glad, by the 
appearance of the light, to discern that we are coming to the open air 
again. Tunnel traveling is certainly one of the most disagreeable things 
on a railroad. If you attempt to put your head out of the carriage, a 
strong cold breeze beats against your face; your eyes are somewhat in 
danger from floating particles of soot and dust; sparks from the engine 
chimney fly past; the noise is tremendous; and should a counter train pass, 
the chrashing, shattering kind of sound is most appalling, while you cannot 
ask your neighbor the cause, and can but imperfectly guess it yourself. 
This is more particulary descriptive of the state of things when the wind 
is blowing against the train; but at all times there is a current of air. 

The shaft of the Primrose Hill Tunnel is raised about 10 or 12 feet above 
the field through which it is pierced. It looks like a dwarf round tower, 
and might puzzle a person ignorant of its use as to what might be its object, 
unless a train be passing, and a column of smoke ascend. ‘The field round 
about gives no indication that man is not now merely walking, but flying 
through the earth below. In grasping at time, we have baffled natural obsta- 
cles; and so, as a railroad, like water, seeks its level, if we cannot carry it 
over a hill, we pierce the obstruction, and find the level on the other side. 

The parks of London lie on its western side. St. James’ extends from 
behind the Horse Guards and government offices in White Hall and Down- 
ing Street to the New Palace; its adjunct, the Green Park, reaches from 
thence to Piccadilly and Hyde Park Corner. The chief western entrance 
into the metropolis (the road from Bath, &c.), which runs into Piccadilly, 
separates the western extremity of the Green Park from the south-east side 
of Hyde Park, at what is called Hyde Park Corner ; and at this particular 
spot the stranger, who is entering London for the first time, will receive a 
favorable impression of the splendor of the metropolis. On either side of 
the road or street, which is spacious, are handsome gateways, that on the 
right leading into the Green Park, and those on the left into Hyde Park. 
The central and side gateways leading into Hyde Park are connected by 
a fine screen; and the bronze gates in these and the Green Park gateway: 
are beautiful specimens of art. _ | 

St. James’ Park is the oldest of the metropolitan parks. It appears to 
have been a waste marshy piece of ground till the reign of Henry VIIL.: 
it was partly drained and enclosed by him. He built a gateway in 1532 
at the north end of King street and corner of Downing street, over which 
he had a passage from Whitehall Palace into the park. The park was 
much improved in the reign of Charles IT., and it has been since that time 
a favorite resort ; but it did not assume its present picturesque appearance 
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till 1828, when Mr. Nash, the designer of Regent’s Park, converted it 
from being a formal and almost swampy meadow into a beautiful and luxu- 
riant-looking garden. 

St. James’ Park received its name from being connected with the palace 
of St. James, which Henry VIII. built on the site of St. James’ Hospital. 
Hyde Park is so called, from the ground having formed a chief portion of 
the Manor of Hyde, belonging to Westminster Abbey. This park com- 
prises nearly 400 acres. On its western side are Kensington Gardens, 
attached to the palace. Kensington Palace was purchased by William II1., 
whose queen took much pleasure in improving the gardens. They were, 
however, laid out in their present form by Queen Caroline, the wife of 
George II. The gardens are about three miles and a half in circumference, 
and contain a number of magnificent trees. On fine evenings—especially 
Sunday evenings—in spring and summer, they are thronged with visitors. 

Regent’s Park was formed in 1814. The ground was the property of 
the Crown, and was let to various persons—but the leases having expired, 
the property was converted into its present handsome and ornamental form, 
from the designs of Mr. Nash. The name, as the reader is doubtless aware, 
was given in compliment to George IV., then Prince Regent. The park 
is circular, and comprises about 450 acres. It contains a sheet of water ; 
. several handsome villas have been built in the interior; and around it is a 
spacious drive, or road, the exterior side of which is occupied by a number 
of fine terraces, or ranges of bnilding, highly ornamented, some with colon- 
nades and pillars, and others with allegorical groups and figures. The 
Zoological Gardens occupy a portion of the park. 

St. James’ Park, the smallest of the London parks, is certainly. the 
prettiest. It is bounded on the east by the parade at the back of the 
Horse Guards, and at the western extremity is the new palace, converted 
into a royal residence by her present Majesty. On the southern and 
northern sides are the Bird Cage Walk and the Mall, the latter a fine 
avenue, planted with trees. An iron railing separates the Green Park 
from St. James’. Hemmed in, as St. James’ Park is, by buildings on every 
side, the sheet of water, shrubbery and trees afford a pleasant landscape 
in the heart of a great city. 

“The Park,” as St. James’ was formerly most usually termed, was a 
very favorite resort during the latter part of the seventeenth and the greater 

ortion of the eighteenth centuries. Kensington Gardens, on the west side 
of Hyde Park, began to divide attention with it, as London spread West- 
ward; but from the reign of Charles II. to that of George II. the fashion- 
ables who walked in the “‘ Park,’ came not from Grosvenor or Berkeley 
squares or Portland Place, but from the Strand and Fleet street, from 
Holborn, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Bow street. 

To see Hyde Park at the present day, in its full glory, we must select 
a fine dry Sunday in April. At such a time the “‘ town” is generally full; 
every house in every fashionable street and square is occupied ; and West- 
end hotel-keepers are protesting, with politest asseveration, that they can 
accommodate no more. Passing along Oxford street, we may remark the 
striking contrast which the street presents with the scene we are about to 
witness. Shops are all shut, and business is suspended, except the business 
of omnibus men, chemists and pastrycooks. 

Arriving at Hyde Park about four o’clock, and entering by Cumberland 
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Gate, we cross the carriage road, and having gained the green sward, we 
may either take possession of a seat, if there is room, or standing, walking, 
or leaning over the rail, watch the spectacle which has now commenced. 
The throng of carriages and horses seems to increase every minute. ‘The 
stream flows in a circle—yet it is a long time before we remark again the 
same carriages and the same faces. 

It is now upwards of five o’clock, and the throng in Hyde Park is at its 
height. Dukes, merchants, barristers, and bankers are all intermingled; 
‘¢ narliament men’’ on horseback—for Sunday is a “‘ dies non’’ in the senate 
—bow to ladies whose figures and complexion make Frenchmen and Prus- 
sians talk with rapture of the ‘‘ beauties of England ;”’ tall footmen, shining 
in scarlet and lace, exchange knowing looks with smart diminutive “ tigers” 
in frock coats and top-boots, who cling behind bachelor-looking cabriolets. 
By and by an occasional carriage may be seen to break out of the circle, 
and disappear by one of the gates—for the hour of dinner draws nigh. 
At six o’clock there is a visible declension in the numbers; and after that 
time the bustle dies rapidly away. 

Those who have already dined may leave the whole fashionable West- 
end dining; and issuing from Hyde Park by the screen-gate, cross the 
road and enter the Green Park. Passing the new palace, we enter St. 
James’ Park. Here, again, are hundreds, walking amongst the shrubbery, 
seated on chairs by the water-side, or amusing themselves with the water- 
fowl. ‘The French fancy that the Londoners are much given to shutting 
themselves up on Sunday; but a bird’s-eye view of the parks in April and 
May, or a wider survey of the suburbs in summer, would quickly remove 
the idea. 

Rag Fair is a fit enough anti-type of Hyde Park, for the two places lie 
on the east and west of London ; the one is associated with ideas of wealth, 
fashion, grace, and beauty, and the other with whatever is most sordid, 
mean, and base. Yet the contemplation of the two scenes would not be 
worth the time spent on it, if all that we derived was amusement from the 
contrast. In human society there will always be ‘all sorts and conditions 
of men,” as in the forest there will be trees from the oak to the bramble. 
Civilization and education will not have performed their duty to society, 
until the moral and physical incongruities of large cities are swept away, 
and such places as St. Giles and Rag Fair have no existence but in the 
memory of some old citizen, or on the pages of some antiquated guide- 
book. | 

It is the lower portion of Rosemary Lane, from the Minories upwards, 
that is known all over the world as Rag Fair. Yet Rag Fair is not 
immortal ; its glory, like that of many other things of the olden time waxes 
dim. It was otherwise when gentlemen wore huge wigs, gold and silver 
laced suits, “blue or scarlet silk stockings, with gold or silver clocks; lace 
neckcloths ; square-toed, short-quartered shoes, with high red heels, and 
small buckles; very long and formally-curled perukes, black riding wigs, 
bag wigs, and night cap wigs; small three cornered hats, laced with gold 
or silver galloon, and sometimes trimmed with feathers ;” and, to crown all, 
the never failing sword dangling at the heels. Then many a faded dandy 
of his day, whose credit with the tailor was broken up, and many a poor 
coxcomb of pretension, trying to ape his superiors in externals, were fain 
to sneak to Monmouth Street, which was a refuge for the broken down, but 
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not for the destitute. Hven at a more recent period, when ‘ cloth became 
the general material for the coat, and velvet, silk, satin, and embroidery, 
were reserved for court dresses, or waistcoats and breeches only,” the 
dearness of cloth made Rag Fair a very great convenience to people of 
limited means. But now, thanks to machinery, and to that taste which has 
produced such a simplicity in male attire, nobody but the very poorest need 
resort to Rag Fair. 

And what is Rag Fair? A collection of old clothes’ shops, on each side 
of a dirty, narrow street, with tables and baskets set up on the edge of the 
pavement, where almost everything second-hand is sold —old coats, old 
shirts, old handkerchiefs, and old hats; old shoes that have been familiar 
with the cobbler’s hand; old Tuscan and Dunstable straw bonnets that have 
been bathed in brimstone smoke again and again ; old silk hats with the nap 
stripped off, and their glossy black turned into a ‘ whity brown.”’ But 
though wearing apparel is the staple article of commerce, there is but little 
objection, in this great mart, to deal in anything by which a penny may be 
made. Crockery of all kinds; pots and pans; you can get a second-hand 
dinner dish, or an old pair of bellows. Not a rag is lost with the Rag Fair 
merchants—scarcely an old rusty nail allowed to go astray. Walk up the 
lane, and mark the keen glancing eyes on the look-out for a customer, and 
how instinctively they detect him! If you wish to have nothing to say to 
the ‘ merchants,” show no halting irresolution, or one, with gentle coaxing 
violence, may clap you in his den, and it will go hard if you escape without 
buying something. Yet keen ‘“‘ Whitechapel sharps’’ though they are, they 
will not insult you, if you give the slightest mdication of a determination 
not to be insulted; you may even make a bargain in Rag Fair, if you can, 
and know how. ‘The place is unquestionably a great convenience to that 
numerous class whose wages are very low, and whose capacity or amibition 
does. not range very high. 

Rag Fair was formerly the “ Stock Exchange”’ of the gatherers of second 
nand goods ; there were regular exchange hours, and ‘ business’”” was done 
quite in a business way. ‘This is still the case to a considerable extent. 
That numerous body who traverse lanes, alleys, streets, and suburban 
districts, and barter crockery for old clothes, carry their collections to Rag 
Fair. There is also a large place, where hundreds of straw bonnets of 
every hue, suspended by strings, oscillate like pendulums ; this is dignified 
by the name of the ‘‘ Kast London Bazaar.” 

The ‘‘ slop dealers’ of Whitechapel carried on an extensive trade during 
the war, when the Thames was crowded with ships, and money was 
scattered about by the sailors in their reckless way. ‘The ‘“ slop dealers” 
boarded vessels, as they arrived, bargained with the men and petty officers, 
carried off their old clothes, and supplied them with what was at least new 
to them. ‘Trade is still carried on in the same way, but not in the same 
stirring spirit that it was; the sailors also frequently step ashore to make 
their own bargains. | 

Nowhere but in London can a man furnish his house or his person at so 
cheap or so dear a rate; nowhere else do articles of furniture or dress 
undergo such strange mutations, or if able to speak with a man’s voice, 
could tell such wonderful and eventful histories. The pier-glass, which in 
Brook street or Grosvenor square has often revealed, in silent but eloquent 
language, the charms of a beauty to herself, may come at last, its frame 
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re-gilt, to decorate the parlor of a green-grocer in Goodman’s Fields. The 
suit, which has been paraded in Bond street or Regent street, hangs now in 
Holywell street or Rag Fair, and passengers are asked, “‘ will ye buy ? 
will ye buy?”? The hat which has covered the head of a duke, may now 
adorn a porter’s browson Sunday. An economical man, not very fastidious, 
may furnish his house, from kitchen to drawing-room, without paying a visit 
to an upholsterer. 

But we have not yet mentioned ‘“ marine stores,” those extraordinary 
dens which abound in the east of London, as spacious show rooms and magnifi- 
cent looking furniture shops do in the west. Externally, they are the most 
repulsive looking places in the trading line a man can enter. They are 
hung round with fragments of old rusty iron, and other matters, which one 
would think, at first sight, not worth picking off the street; yet some 
of these places have large premises filled with valuable property. In 
Colquhoun’s time, great complaint was made of these ‘marine stores,”’ as 
being repositories of stolen goods. ‘T'o what extent the charge is applicable 
at the present day it does not become us to say. Not very long ago, one 
of the Thames police magistrates, in adjudicating on a case, expressed an 
emphatic wish that one-half the marine store dealers “‘ were hanged.” It 
is doubtless to these places that the stolen pewter pots of the publicans are 
carried, and that the lead stripped from the roofs of houses, or pilfered 
brass and iron, are here converted into cash. But it would be wrong to 
stigmatize a whole body; there can hardly be a doubt but that some of 
the marine store dealers carry on a legitimate, although a heterogeneous 
traffic. 

_ At one time the London fishmongers appear to have been the wealth- 
iest and most powerful of the city companies. Originally they formed 
two great bodies—the Salt-fishmongers, who were incorporated by letters 
patent in 1433, in the reign of Henry VI.; and the Stock-fishmongers, 
incorporated by charter from Henry VII., in 1509. Like other crafts, 
however, the fishmongers certainly existed as a civic association long 
before the earliest of these dates. In ancient times the consumption 
of fish in England was undoubtedly much greater in proportion to the 
population than it now is. As long as the Romish religion prevailed, an 
abstinence from flesh was observed by all ranks for a considerable part of 
the year; and fish were of necessity consumed to a large extent, just as 
they still are in the Romish countries of the Continent, where at this day 
the produce of Newfoundland fishery finds its chief market. As in these 
countries, however, so in papal England—the great consumption was of 
dried and salted fish. The names of the two old London companies are 
an evidence of this. It would have been quite impossible in those days 
for many parts of the country to have obtained a sufficient supply of an 

other kind; and, indeed, even now a regular supply of fresh fish could not 
be generally commanded. Although London and some other large towns 
consume considerable quantities of the article in the uncured state, the 
great trade must necessarily be in that form of it which admits of being 

reserved for a length of time. | 

After the Reformation, the legislature attempted to do what the Church 
had formerly done, in encouraging the use of fish as an article of food 
among the people generally. A curious act of Parliament was passed in 
1563, which provided ‘that, as well for the maintenance of shipping, the 
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increase of fishermen and mariners, and the repairing of port towns, as 
for the sparing and increase’of the flesh victual of the realm, it shall not 
be lawful for any to eat flesh on Wednesdays and Saturdays—unless under 
the forfeiture of 3/7. for each offense—excepting cases of sickness, and also 
those by special licenses to be obtained.’”’ ‘For these licenses ‘peers were 
to pay to the poor 1/. 6s. 8d.; knights and their wives 18s. 4d.; and 
other persons 6s. 8d. Even the license, however, did not permit the pur 

chaser to eat beef: on the forbidden days, but only mutton, or other kinds 
of flesh. It is added, ‘‘ But because no. person shall misjudge the. intent 
of this statute, be it enacted, that whoever shall, by preaching, teaching, 
writing, or open speech, notify that any eating of fish, or forbearing of 
flesh, mentioned in this statute, is of any necessity for the serving of the 
soul of man, or that it is the service of God, otherwise than as other politic 
laws are and be, then such persons shall be punished as spreaders of false 
news ought to be.’ By a subsequent statute, the prohibition against eating 
flesh was limited to Saturdays; but it was still commanded that no victual- 
lers should sell flesh either on Fridays or Saturdays, or at all during the 
season of Lent. , 

These regulations must have tended to keep up among the people their 
old habit of living to.a considerable extent upon dried and salted fish. 
Meanwhile the two city companies had been incorporated into one by 
Henry VIII., in 1536, under the title of “the Wardens and Commonalty 
of the Mystery of Fishmongers.”” Thus united, they form the fourth city 
company, standing immediately after the Drapers,:and before the Gold- 
smiths. 2 

In 1750, Mr. Tomkyns, the clerk of the company, in addressing Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, on his admission as a freeman, said, ‘‘ This 
company, Sir, is famous for having had near threescore lord mayors of the 
city of London, besides many of the most considerable merchants and emi- 
nent citizens, free of it.”’? At one period, so great was the influence of the 
company, that it gave to the city six lord mayors in the space of twenty- 
four years. Of these the most famous was the last, William Walworth, 
who, in 1380, slew Watt Tyler in Smithfield, at the head of 30,000 rebels. 
For this achievement Walworth was knighted by the king, Richard IL; 
and, according to a common, though somewhat doubtful tradition, the 
dagger was added to the city arms. 

Before the Salt-fishmongers and the Stock-fishmongers were united, 
they had no fewer than six halls, each having one in the three streets then 
principally inhabited by the members of the trade; namely, Thames street, 
(anciently called Fishmonger Row,) Old Fish street, and New Fish 
street. On their incorporation into one society, they chose for their com- 
mon hall one of their two houses in Thames street, which we are told had 
been given to them in the reign of Henry VI., by Sir John Cornwall, 
(Lord Franhope.) This old building, however, was destroyed in the great 
fire; and soon after a new hall was erected on the same site from a design 
by Sir Christopher Wren. It was a handsome and showy structure. 
Maitland, writing about the middle of the last century, says, ‘‘The front 
next the Thames, which has been lately repaired and beautified at a very 
extraordinary expense, exceeds everything of its kind in this city, and 
yields a most graceful and pleasant prospect, with a magnificent double 
flight of stone stairs on the wharf.” It was taken down to make room for 
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the approaches to the New London Bridge; and a very splendid new hall 
has since been erected a little to the west of the place where its predeces- 
sor stood. Our engraving presents a view of it as seen from the street 
and the river. It stands between Thames street and the river, immedi- 
ately to the west of the elevated road leading to the bridge, to the level 
of which the main part of the building is raised by two lower stories; the 
undermost disposed into cellars, warehouses and shops, and the higher into 
offices and other apartments for the use of the company, The superstruc- 
ture commences about five or six feet above the level of the bridge road, 
and also consists of two stories. It is faced with Portland stone; and 
there are three distinct fronts, one to the east, another towards Thames 
street, and the third looking to the river. The lastis ornamented by a 
colonnade of granite which supports a terrace. ‘The Thames street front 
presents a receding center and two projecting wings. That to the east is 
the entrance front, and consists of a range of attached columns in the 
center, and two wings adorned with pilasters, with a lofty attic surmount- 
ing the entablature. These fronts are all separate compositions; and it is 
objected to the building that, however great may be their particular merits, 
they are not adapted to produce that unity of effect which would have 
been desirable. | 

The application of riches to the encouragement of learning has always 
been regarded as a liberal and munificent direction of charity. It is unne- 
cessary to go back to very remote periods, but it could be shown that the 
Anglo-Saxons looked upon the training of youth as an object of great 
importance; and children were received into the monasteries, not only to 
be instructed in learning, but to be taught useful occupations. In the 
reign of Stephen there were, according to Stow, schools attached to the 
three principal churches in London. It is believed, also, that at this time 
nearly every collegiate cathedral and church had a school for ‘ poor 
scholars’ in connexion with it. The higher classes at this time thought 
learning beneath them; and hence, if these ‘‘ poor scholars’’ had not been 
aided by the benevolent, there would have been a lack of educated men 
for the church, and other liberal offices. The income arising from chari- 
table bequests for the purposes of education in counties which hare been 
fully investigated by the Commissioners of Charities, amounts, for counties 
which contain one half of the population of England and Wales, to about 
480,0002. per annum; and it may be presumed that the total for all the coun- 
ties is not less than 900,0007. In Yorkshire and Lancashire together, the 
sum of 40,0007. a year, arising from endowments and charities, is appli 
cable to the purposes of education. We have yet to speak of the large 
amount raised every year by voluntary subscriptions and contributions in 
aid of the same object. The educational endowments of Middlesex, exclu- 
sive of London and Westminster, amount to above 12,000/. a year; those 
of Westminster to above 5000/.; the parochial endowments of London to 
more than 18,000/., or more than one-third of the total value of endowed 
charities of every description; and to these sums must be added’ the 
charities administered by chartered companies, which amount to about 
60,0002. per annum, a considerable portion of which are devoted to the 
purposes of education. Many endowments were made prior to the Reforma- 
tion, but the greater number of them originated in the sixteenth century, a 
period of general mental activity and excitement. St. Paul’s School, Christ’s 
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Hospital, Westminster, Merchant Tailors’ Free School, were all instituted 
at this period. Without adopting any forced division, the benevolent 
exertions for the promotion of education may be ascribed to four great 
periods of renewed activity since the commencement of the sixteenth 
century ; and around these culminating points it may be desirable to place 
the information collected relative to educational charity. 

Tivo causes contributed to render the sixteenth century a period in which 
much was done to promote education. After the termination of the wars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, the aristocracy became less 
turbulent, and had no longer the same arena for the display of its warlike 
propensities. Learning then became an object of attention. The nobility 
and gentry began to send their sons to college,.and the path was open to 
their advancement in political and civil life. Latimer, in one of his ser- 
mons, says, “the devil causeth great men and esquires to send their sons 
to the universities, and put out poor scholars that should be divines.”” A 
great economical change was also taking place in the various interests of 
the country, by which the yeomanry, whose sons had formerly been sent to 
colleges and other places of education, were placed in a state of temporary 
suffering which precluded them putting their sons to school. Latimer 
remarked, as a consequence of this state of things, that, “ Universities do 
wonderfully decay already ;’’ and said, ‘‘I think there be at this day 
10,000 students less than were within these twenty. years.’’ Hence he 
exclaimed, “‘ thus much I say unto you, magistrates, if you will not main- 
tain schools and universities ye shall have brutality.”” The hopes which 
had been entertained of rendering the property of the religious houses 
available to some extent in promoting learning, had apparently been disap- 
pointed ; although, in 1559, a bill was passed, in the preamble of which 
an intention was expressed of converting it to other purposes, that by this 
means there should be ‘ clerkes norished in the unyversities,”’ ‘‘ children 
brought upp in lerning,”’ and that ‘* reders of Grece, Ebrewe, and Latten 
should have good stipend.’”’ The second great cause which occasioned a 
demand for education was the change which was taking place in the eccle- 
siastical constitution of the country, which opened new sources of inquiry, 
and spread abroad a desire for information. The schools at which ‘ poor 
scholars’? had been maintained in order to provide a succession of officers 
for the church, were inadequate to the growing desire which persons 
acquiring wealth in trade experienced for the fit education of their children. 
In the reign of Edward VI. the Clergy of Great Allhallows, St. Andrew, 


Holborn, St. Peter, Cornhill, and St. Mary Colechurch, addressed the — 


parliament and the king requesting that grammar-schools should be estab- 
lished in their respective parishes. Their petition was granted, and a few 
years afterwards several schools of a similar description were established 
in other parishes in London. These schools were endowed by the bequests 
of liberal and wealthy persons. Individuals who had become rich by the 
pursuit of trade, and retired to that part of the country from which they 
originally came, founded and endowed schools there which were necessarily 
rendered applicable to the class for whose advantage they were intended. 
Gratuitous education thus became “ popularized,” and extended itself over 
the country. There was not sufficient demand for education in remote 
parts of the country to render it independent of eleemosynary aid. In 
these schools the boys were to be taught “‘in learning and good manners ;” 
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or, “in grammar and other good learning ;” or, “freely and carefully 
taught and instructed ;” or, ‘‘ piously educated ;” or, instructed ‘in religion 
and other good literature.” It too often happened that instruction in the 
classics was insisted upon, especially in the schools first established. This 
provision, which was of some value at the time, has long ceased to be advan- 
tageous; the children have been driven from the school; and the master, 
being without pupils, has enjoyed the benefits of the foundation as a sinecure ; 
or, in some cases, it has happened that, as instruction in the classics was of 
no use to the class for whose advantage the school was established, they 
have been forced out of the establishment, and a superior class has been 
introduced. By the statutes of St. Paul’s school, drawn up by Dean Colet, 
the founder, in 1508, the boys were to be taught good literature, both 
Latin and Greek, *‘ and good autors, that wrote theire wisdom with clean 
and chaste Laten, other in verse or in prose.”’ The disadvantages of this 
rule are smaller in a large city than they would be in a small town, where 
schools, founded on a similar plan, have been left without scholars. 
Cranmer, who had hoped to see grammar-schools founded in every shire in 
England, lived but to see the commencement of the work. A century or 
more had elapsed after his. death before they became generally established. 

But though much had been done towards establishing and endowing free- 
schools and grammar-schools, yet they were chiefly for the benefit of the 
richer and middle classes; and another impulse was requisite to cause 
the establishment of schools of a more popular character, and adapted for 
the poor. ‘This brings us to the second epoch in the history of educational 
exertions. : 

The straitness of manners which characterized the period preceding and 
during the Commonwealth, was followed by a reaction; and the Restora- 
tion was the signal for the unrestrained license, which depraved the general 
tone of morals, and evils naturally followed which could not fail to arrest 
the attention of society. Men confederated together for the purpose of 
‘‘Promoting the Reformation of Manners;’’ societies were established for 
this object, and the grand juries of counties made presentments on the 
general prevalence of vice and immorality, which rendered such exertions 
neccessary. ‘The general looseness of the times had seriously affected the 
interests and happiness of the poorer classes, and their condition became an 
object of greater concern than it had heretofore been. Mr. Nedham, in 
his ‘¢ Discourse concerning Schools and Schoolmasters,”’ published in 1663, 
remarked that “it must needs pity any Christian heart to see the little dirty 
infantry which swarms up and down the alleys and lanes, with curses and 
ribaldry in their mouths, and other rude behavior, as if they were intended 
to put off their humanity and degenerate into brutes;’’ and added, “‘ The 
public have their part in this guilt and neglect; little has been done, and 
that little, too, has been so little looked after and observed.” He proposed 
as a remedy for these evils that the children of the poor should be taught 
by the parish clerks, under the direction of the minister, who should catechize 
them every week. He said, “I should propose that there should be no 
allowance for any one whatsoever to keep a private school upon his own 
account, except the clerk of the parish, whose office it should be (with an 
allowance for it) to teach all the children of the parish.” The Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge originated in 1698, out of the interest 
which the moral state of the poor excited. It began immediately to apply 
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itself to encourage “the setting up of charity schools for the instruction of 
poor children in the knowledge and practice of the Christian religion, as 
professed and taught in the Church of England.” ‘It adopted this course 
as ‘‘asure means of a general and lasting reformation,’’ proceeding on the 
principle that ‘the growth of vice and immorality was greatly owing to 
gross ignorance of the principles of the Christian religion.” In 1709 the 
St. Anne’s Society was established in London, with the design of affording 
the means of instruction, and clothing the children of every class of poor 
and necessitous persons. . 

The first English charity school, according to the general acceptation of 
the term, was, as it has generally been understood, opened in Westminster 
in 1698 ; but the old charity school-house in Hatton-Garden, over each of 
the doorways of which are effigies of two of the children, bears the date of 
1696. The same causes which have since given rise to so many other schools, 
in part contributed to the setting up of the charity school in Westminster ; 
for, in the previous year had been established, also in Westminster, the 
“¢ Jesuits’ Charity Grammar Schools.’”? ‘Two other charity schools in St. 
Botolph’s, Aldgate, and Norton Folgate, were established about the same 
date. The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, under 
whose superintendence these schools were placed, issued an annual report 
for several years after its establishment, in the form of “‘A Letter from a 
Member of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in London to a 
Correspondent in the Country.”’ In the account given in the ‘‘ Letter”’ for 
1701, the writer states that “about 2000 children are actually put to 
school, in and about the cities of London and Westminster, and the greater 
part of them clothed upon charity.”” The children were frequently cate- 
chized publicly, as a means of exciting public interest and sympathy. In 
the above letter, it 1s stated that ‘‘a certain person unknown, being lately 
present at the catechizing the poor children in the parish of Whitechapel, 
was very much affected therewith, and immediately gave the sum of 10001. 
_ to be laid out in land, for the perpetual maintenance of a school for the poor 
of that parish.”” ‘To encourage each other in their work, the patrons of the 
schools assembled the children together, for the first time, in 1704, in 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, where a sermon was preached on the occasion. 
The number of children present was 2000. ‘These anniversaries were sub- 
sequently held at St. Bride’s in Fleet Street. In the “ Spectator’’ for Feb. 
6, 1711, there is a paper containing reasons for supporting these schools, 
in which the writer says, “‘I fell into this discourse from a letter sent to me 
to give notice that fifty boys would be clothed and take their seats, at the 
charge of some generous benefactor, at St. Bride’s Church on Sunday next.” 
He remarks, that ‘‘the charity schools which have been erected of late 
years are the greatest instances of public spirit the world has produced.” 
Again, in the “Spectator” for July 14, 1712, the writer says, “I was last 
Sunday highly transported at our parish church. The gentleman in the 
pulpit pleaded movingly in behalf of the poor children, and they for them- 
selves much more forcibly by singing a hymn.” The schools made rapid 
prognee public favor, though their design excited many popular preju- 

ices. 

In the Annual Report of the Christian Knowledge Society for 1714, it 
is stated that ‘‘in the cities of London and Westminster there are 117 
charity schools, in which are taught above 8000 boys and more than 1700 


” 
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girls, and most of the children are clothed. From these schools there have . 
been about! 1650 boys and upwards of 824 girls put out apprentices. 
Towards the maintenance of these schools there is now above 5000/. a year 
subscribed; besides which there has been collected, upon this occasion, the 
last year, above 34000.” In England, exclusive of London, there were 900 
schools, at which several thousand children of both sexes were instructed, 
many clothed, and some wholly maintained. In 1716, the children of the 
different schools held their anniversary for the first time at St. Sepulchre’s, 
instead of St. Bride’s, and assembled to the number of 5000. ‘‘After all,”’ 
it is stated, “‘there are more children in divers parishes than the richer 
inhabitants are able to educate, and much less able to set to work.”? Man 
of the London clergy made the most praiseworthy exertions in behalf of 
education. Monthly lectures were delivered in several parishes upon week- 
days for the purpose of promoting the success of the schools, after which 
collections were made. ‘The exertion of the laity were not less zealous. 
The extent to which this zeal proceeded may be inferred. from Mandeville’s 
‘*Hssay on Charity and Charity Schools,’ published in 1723, in which he 
speaks in a cynical spirit of ‘‘ the enthusiastic passion for charity schools,” 
and asserts that ‘‘ whoever dares openly oppose them isin danger of bein 
stoned by the rabble.’? ‘This work of the author of ‘‘The Fable of the 
Bees’’ was noticed in the anniversary sermons for several successive years 
after its publication. . But the cause of the popularity of the schools was in 
the real and visible improvement which they produced upon those who 
frequented them. In the anniversary sermon for 1738, preached by Dr. 
Conybeare, dean of Christ Church, Oxford, he stated that “in a course of 
more than forty years, from the first institution of these schools to the 
present time, there have been scarce any (if any at all) who, having gone 
through the discipline of these places, have been afterwards convicted of 
any capital crime. 

There were two schools, in 1738, in the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, at one of which the children were clothed in blue, and at the 
other in grey. ‘These schools still exist. At a school at Greenwich, 
established in 1700, the children spun and made their own clothes, both 
linen and woolen. ‘he nature of the education received at these charity 
schools was of the most simple kmd—reading, writing, and accounts. In 
the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, there was a school for teaching 
navigation to thirty children (increased to forty in 1740), who were elected 
out of eight other charity schools. In St. James’, Clerkenwell, was a 
school for children of the age of five years, where they were received until 
qualified for other schools. Ataschool in Lambeth, the boys were employed 
one-half of the day in spinning yarn, and the girls in knitting and sewmng 
alternately. At the school of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, one-third of the 
boys were employed daily in labor, so that all worked two days each week 
in rotation. Notwithstanding the simple education given to the children of 
the charity schools, those who were active in promoting the work were met 
by absurd objections. Many of the promoters of education condescended 
to lower their notions to the level of their prejudiced assailants; and some 
actually engaged in establishing schools held opinions very slightly differing 
from those who opposed education altogether. Apprehensions were enter- 
tained in some quarters, that the masters of the schools, through a false 
affectation of letting the benefactors see the great improvements the 
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children receive from their bounty, *‘ caused them to attain such a profi- 
ciency in working arithmeti:, singing, and displaying their memories in their 

ublic examinations, as lifted their thoughts above the stations of life in 
which Providence has placed them.” ik ai 

The bishop of St. Asaplf, in a sermon preached, in 1741, fell into this 
timid advocacy of the work of education; but in printing this sermon, he 
added the following note, which is curious and deserving of attention, as 
showing that while the popular prejudices against the education of the poorer 
classes have nearly died away, the very suggestions made a century ago 
for its improvement are still ineffectually urged, or have only been very 
partially adopted. The note is as follows :—‘‘ Several gentlemen of great 
knowledge in business, true friends of these schools, and prudently desirous 
to establish a suitable plan of education in them, have yet been of opinion, 
that if the children were taught, as they might be at small expense, some- 
thing of the art of drawing, it would prove beneficial in several respects. 
For this they urge the great perfection to which silk manufactures are now 
advanced in England, so as to equal, if not exceed, a rival nation in that 
commodity, except in the figure, and what is called the ‘ fancy of a pattern,’ 
which this instruction might supply: that in France the very poorest of 
the children are all taught to draw; that the benefits of that branch of 
skill are very great; for it not only multiplies persons capable of drawing 
patterns, and thereby lessens the expense to the manufacturer, but likewise 
greatly assists in the performance of the work itself, as a workman who 
can himself draw a pattern will finish with greater truth and dispatch any 
given pattern, whether drawn by his own or by another hand. ‘That not 
only in this and similar branches of manufacture, but in several other cases, 
drawing might be of great use, and in none could it do any mischief. ‘The 
carpenter, the smith, the mason, and many other inferior laborious employ- 
ments would be usefully improved by this piece of knowledge. It might 
also be of great use in the moral way, as a method of governing the children; 
this branch of learning being dispensed as a reward to the most regular, 
diligent, and best behaved boys, and would certainly furnish to many of 
them an innocent and improving exercise, very proper to engage some of 
those vacant hours when they do not attend school.”” If these recommen- 
dations had been acted upon a century ago, the popular taste would have 
been much more refined than it is at present; and it is not easy to estimate 
the effect which would have been produced had it fortunately happened 
that instruction of the kind here recommended had been added to the other 
advantages possessed by English artisans. Nearly everything on this 
point has yet to be commenced; and the demand for some steps to be 
taken chiefly proceeds now from the same motives as those which existed 
in 1740. 

Another objection strongly urged against the charity schools during the 
early part of the century was, that they were rather ‘“ nurseries of sloth 
and idleness, than the schools of diligence and labor.”’ In the anniversary 
sermon for 1741, this point was grappled with, and the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
who preached, said, “‘ The children are destined to, and engaged in, the 
lowest class of labor; the plough and the spade are put into the hands of 
some ; others are sent to sea; several are engaged in laborious mechanical 
employments; and many are placed in families as the meanest servants.” 
The girls “are duly exercised in the lowest offices of household service 
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By practice and habit they become qualified for a low station.”? In this 
manner was it sought to tranquilize the jealousy of those who said, that ‘ the 
children are trained up so long at school in an habitual disuse of labor, that 
their unaccustomed hands will not easily submit afterwards to those servile 
employments in which they are most wanted.”’ 'This complaint was consid- 
ered so reasonable at the time, that the trustees of the schools took every 
means to remedy it. A plan was put forth for employing the children in 
spinning, which was printed for several years as an appendix to the Annual 
Reports of the schools. ‘The spinning of coarse wool, flax, or hemp,” it 
was said, ‘is a thing easily learnt, and the waste which will be always 
made by beginners, will not be much ;’’ and a hope was expressed ‘ that 
many good people would send in coarse materials for the benefit of the 
schools.”” At a profit on each child’s labor of one half-penny per day, it 
was assumed that a considerable sum would be realized; but as remarked 
in the sermon for 1741, ‘labor itself is so material a part of education to 
children of this rank especially, that, were it attended with some charge, 
it would be an improvement worth purchase.”” Many years before this 
period—in 1704—De Foe, in his tract “‘ Alms no Charity,’ had pointed 
out the economical effect, in an analogous case of setting up factories in the 
workhouses. ‘‘ Suppose now,” he says, ‘* a workhouse for the employment 
of poor children sets them to spinning of worsted. For every skein of 
worsted these poor children spin, there must be a skein the less spun by 
some poor person or family that spun it before ;”’ and yet, year after year, 
the most eminent divines were recommending this mterference with the 
labor of the community. The Dean of Peterborough, in the anniversary 
sermon for 1740, stated that ‘all attempts that have been made to intro- 
duce manufactures have met with encouragement ;’”’ and added that ‘‘ it 
cannot be doubted, but as soon as proper materials can be provided, 
instruction and labor will go hand in hand in all these schools.”” A 
year or two afterwards it was discovered that the project could not be 
successful, and that it was inexpedient. The ‘ danger of interfering with 
the present industrious poor, who would become a burden,” was clearly 
pointed out. In 1742, Dr. Secker completely extinguished the notion 
of employing the children in manufactures with a view to profit by their 
labor. — 

The party from whom the complaint proceeded of the children not being 
brought up in habits of labor, and to satisfy whom the attempt to intro- 
duce manufacturing processes was made, raised another outcry against the 
schools, which exhibits not a little inconsistency. They asserted that so 
many children were put to trades, who had heretofore’ been brought up in 
other capacities, there was a great difficulty in obtaining good servants, 
and a scarcity of laborers in husbandry. To counteract opposition from 
this source, the clergy in the country were directed to encourage the children 
being put to agricultural employments; and in 1788, the trustees of the 
charity schools in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, issued an address 
‘to all farmers, gardeners, and other occupiers of land in England,” in 
which they allude to the alleged “ great want of hands in divers parts of 
the kingdom, for tilling the ground and performing other parts of 
husbandry ;’’ and state that, ‘‘being heartily disposed to do all im their 
power to render their charity children useful to the public, they will bind 
boys apprentices for seven years to learn the art of husbandry, and girls 
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for five years to do household work.’’ ‘This clamor, like many others against 
education, was at length put duwn by the good sense and perseverance of 
the supporters of the schools. 

In 1782 the children educated in the schools of the metropolis assembled 
for the first time in St. Paul’s, on their anniversary meeting; a practice 
which has been followed ever since. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Porteus, Bishop of London. ‘The circumstances of this anniversary meeting 
are thus noticed by the Rey. R. Hodgson, who wrote a life, and edited the 
works, of Bishop Porteus, in a note to the sermon delivered on this occasion : 
‘The trustees of the charity schools obtained permission this year, for the 
first time, to range the children, (amounting to near 5000), in a kind of 
temporary amphitheatre, under the dome of St. Paul’s, where the service 
was performed and the sermon preached,—the congregation occupying the 
area. The effect of so large a number of children, disposed in that form, 
and uniting with one voice in the responses and in the psalm-singing, was 
wonderfully pleasing and affecting.’ In his sermon the Bishop said: 
“You here see near 5000 children, collected together from the charity 
schools in and about London and Westminster. A spectacle this which is 
not to be paralleled in any other country in the world; which it is impossible 
for any man to contemplate without emotions of tenderness and delight ;” 
and he added, that “‘ the number of children in this place bears but a small 
proportion to the whole number in the schools of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which exceeds 40,000.” 'This spectacle was commemorated in the follow- 
ing simple lines by Blake, an eccentric but powerful artist, who published 
them in a curious little-volume, entitled “ Songs of Innocence :” » 


“°-T was on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces clean, 
The children walking two and two, in red and blue and green, 
Grey headed beadles walk’d before, with wands as white as snow, 
Till into the high dome of Paul’s they like Thames’ waters flow. 


“Oh, what a multitude they seem’d, these flowers of London town, 
Seated in companies they sit, with radiance all their own: 
The hum of multitudes was there, buf multitudes of lambs, __ 
Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent hands. 


“Now like a mighty wind they raise to heaven the voice of song, 
Or like harmonious thunderings the seats of heaven among; | 
Beneath them sit the aged men, wise guardians of the poor; 
Then cherish pity lest you drive an angel from your door.” 


But a period was coming when charity schools were found to be inade- 
quate to the wants of an increasing population. This inadequacy led Mr. 
Raikes of Gloucester, in 1781 or 1782, to give religious instruction to children 
on Sundays before going to church. In 1785, a Society was established 
in London, ‘for the support and encouragement of Sunday Schools 
throughout the British dominions.” Dr. Porteus, in a charge to his Clergy 
in the following year alluded to the insufficiency of charity schools. ‘‘ The 
expense of founding them,”’ he says, ‘‘ necessarily prevents their becoming 
universal. In many towns, and by far the greater number of villages, 
there are no charity schools at all. In London, where they are generally 
established, they can take in only a very small part of the children of the 
poor; the rest are left without education. Charity schools, therefore, are 
partial and local remedies; they operate only within a narrow circle; 
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Sunday schools are therefore a proper appendage to them.” In 1808, 
the Sunday School Union was established, with a view to stimulate and 
encourage those who are Sunday school teachers to greater exertions, to 
enlarge existing and establish new schools, and to supply books, &c. 
Other steps were soon made to render education more universal ; and the 
work of instruction no longer proceeded to so great an extent under the 
auspices of the Church of England. In 1789, the Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell 
applied his plan of instruction at Madras; and in 1797, an account of it 
was published in England. In 1798, a school on the Madras system was 
established at St. Botolph’s, Aldgate. This system was zealously advocated 
and adopted by Mr. Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker. In 1808, the “ British 
and Foreign School Society,” designed to promote the education of the . 
working classes of every denomination, was established. Its object was 
‘to uphold the principle of liberty of conscience and the utter abolition of 
religious tests in connection with common day school education.” In 1811, 
three years afterwards, the National Society was established, “ for promo- 
ting the education of the poor in the principles of the Established Church.” 
Its object was to promote the establishment of schools of three kinds: 
namely, schools for infants under six or seven years of age; Sunday and 
daily schools, for children from six or seven to about thirteen; and Sunday 
schools, chiefly for those who are engaged in labor during the week. The 
schools of the British and Foreign, and National Societies are now the 
chief means of dispensing popular instruction in that country. 

On a hill which is somewhat precipitous to the north, but is of gentle 
ascent in other directions, stands the Castle of Windsor, situated in Berk- 
shire, about twenty-two miles from London. ‘It enjoyeth, ‘says the old 
English topographer Camden, “‘ a most delightful prospect round about ; 
for right in the front it overlooketh a vale, lying out far and wide, gar- 
nished with corn-fields, flourishing with meadows, decked with groves on 
either side, and watered with the most mild and calm river Thames: behind 
it arise hills every where, neither rough nor over high, attired as it were 
with woods, and even dedicated as it were by nature to hunting and game.” 
The magnificent castle which crowns this eminence is associated with some 
of the most interesting events and persons in English history. It has wit- 
nessed all the pomp of chivalry, and its’ courts have rang with the feasts 
and tournaments of the Edwards and Henries. Kings were born here— 
and here they are buried; and after every change of fashion and opinions, 
it is still the proudest residence of the sovereign of England, as it was 
seven centuries ago. The Parliament, within these few years, has thought 
fit to bestow very large sums upon the complete repair of this castle ; and 
we cannot think the amount ill bestowed, for the ancient recollections of a 
people are amongst its best possessions. 

There is scarcely a point within a few miles’ distance where the Castle 
of Windsor is not seen to great advantage. ‘To the traveler upon the Bath 
road it presents its bold northern front, which comprises the longest con- 
tinuous range of its buildings. On the road to Windsor, by Datchet, the 
eastern front, with its four grand towers, appears of itself to exceed most 
other edifices in magnitude. To the great Park the southern front is dis- 
played ; and when this part is viewed from the extremity of the fine avenue 
called the Long Walk, nothing can appear more stately.- In every situa- 
tion, the Round Tower rises above the other buildings, and arrests the eye 
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by its surpassing dimensions. Burke has well characterized it as ‘‘ the 
proud keep of Windsor.” 

The visitor to Windsor, upon turning up the street (Castle street) which 
leads to the Castle, will have the south front presented to him. The 
improvements that have been made in this part within the last few years 
are most striking. The road now leads boldly up to the Castle; and the 
observer looks without interruption upon the rich woods of the adjacent 
parks. A very short time ago a number of contemptible buildings were 
scattered about the Castle; and even the superb avenue, the Long Walk, 
was deprived of its natural object—the object doubtless for which it was 
planted—that of forming a road to the principal entrance to the Castle, by 
the avenue, and the entrance being crossed by a large plastered house and 
offices called the Queen’s Lodge. All these excrescences have been judi- 
ciously removed. 

The southern entrances to the Castle are reserved for private use. The 
visitor will approach it through what is called the Lower Ward. He enters 
into this ward by a noble gateway, with two towers, built by Henry VIII. 
The first object which arrests his attention, is the Chapel of St. George—a 
building unrivaled in England or in Europe, as a perfect specimen of that 
richly ornamented Gothic architecture, which prevailed in the latter end 
of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth. ‘This is repre- 
sented in the engraving. Immediately to the east of this fine chapel is an 
ecclesiastical building of later erection, called Wolsey’s Tomb-house ; which 
is now used as the dormitory of the Royal Family. The buildings opposite 
St. George’s Chapel are the residences of the decayed military officers, 
called the poor Knights of Windsor. ‘The bold tower which terminates this 
row of buildings, as well as the opposite tower called the Winchester, 
(from its being the residence of Wiliam of Wykeham, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, the architect of the castle,) are the best preserved, without much 
change of the more ancient parts of the whole fabric. On the right, as he 
proceeds, the visitor looks down over a low battlemented wall, upon what 
was once the moat of the Round Tower. It appears to have been in part 
a garden, as long since as the time of James I. of Scotland, who was 
detained here for some time, and has celebrated this solace of his imprison- 
ment in one of his poems. ‘The tower itself rises in stern grandeur out of 
this depth. ‘The mound upon which it is built is no doubt artificial. This 
immense tower has been, considerably elevated within a few years, in com- 
mon with many other parts of the Castle. 

Proceeding through a gateway of two towers, whose low portal indicates 
its antiquity and its employment for defense, the visitor finds himself within 
the magnificent quadrangle of the palace. On the north are the state 
apartments, in which is included the celebrated Hall of St. George—on the 
east and south the private apartments of the queen and her court. The 
state apartments are exhibited to strangers, as we shall more particularly 
mention. Nothing can be more imposing than the general effect of this 
quadrangle. Every part is now of a uniform character. We look in vain 
for the narrow grated windows and pierced battlements of the times of feudal 
strife, when convenience was sacrificed to security. These characteristics 
of a martial age were swept away by Charles IJ., who substituted the archi- 
tectural style of the age of Louis XIV. than which nothing could have been 
in worse taste. In the recent alterations of the Castle, the architect has 
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most judiciously preserved the best characteristics of old English domestic 
architecture. The engraving may give some notion of the richness and 
grandeur of this quadrangle. 

Returning a short distance, the entrance to the terrace presents itself to 
the visitor. After descending a flight of steps, the scene is totally changed. 
A. prospect, unrivaled in extent and beauty, bursts upon the sight. Few 
persons can look upon the scene without emotion. The eye delightedly 
wanders over the various features of this remarkable landscape. It traces 
the Thames gliding tranquilly and brilliantly along, through green and 
shadowy banks—sometimes presenting a broad surface, and sometimes 
escaping from observation in its sudden and capricious windings—it ranges 
as far as the distant hills—it counts the numerous turrets and spires of the 
neighboring villages—or it reposes upon the antique grandeur of Eton . 
College. Gray has beautifully described this magnificent prospect in 


well-known lines :— 


“From the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver winding way.” 


The north side of the terrace is constantly open to the public; and this 
is by far the finest part. To the eastern side, admittance is only granted 
on Saturdays and Sundays. At the north-east angle of the terrace, the 
northern front of the Castle is exhibited as shown in the engraving. 

The earliest history of Windsor Castle, like that of many other ancient 
buildings, is involved in some obscurity. It is doubtful whether im the 
time of William the Conqueror, and of his son Rufus, it was used as a resi- 
dence ; but it was certainly then a military post. At Old Windsor, a vil- 
lage about a mile and a half from the present castle, there was a Saxon 
palace, which was occasionally inhabited by the kings of England. Henry I. 
held his court there in 1105 and 1107; but having enlarged the adjacent 
castle with ‘‘ many fair buildings,”’ he, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
kept the festival of Whitsuntide there in 1110. In the time of Stephen, 
the Castle, according to Holingshed’s Chronicle, was esteemed the second 
fortress in the kingdom. Henry II. and his son held two parliaments 
there. Upon the news of his brother Richard’s imprisonment in the Holy 
Land, John took possession of the Castle; and after his accession to the 
throne remained there, as a place of security, during his contests with the 
barons. Holingshed says, that the barons, having refused to obey the 
summons of the king to attend him in his own castle, he gave them the 
meeting at Runnemede, which ended in the signature of Magna Charta. 
The fortress sustained several changes of masters during the wars between 
the crown and the nobility, which broke out again in the reign of John and 
of Henry II. Windsor Castle was the favorite place of residence of 
Edward I. and II., and here Edward III. was born. During the long 
reign of this monarch, the Castle, according to its present magnificent 
plan, was commenced, and in great part completed. ‘The history of the 
building furnishes, in many respects, a.curious picture of the manners of 
the feudal ages. 

At a period when no man’s possessions were thoroughly assured to him 
by equal laws,—when the internal peace of kingdoms was distracted by 
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the pretensions of rival claimants to sovereignty,—and when foreign wars 
were undertaken, not for the assertion of national honor or the preserva- 
tion of national safety, but at the arbitrary will of each warlike holder of 
a throne, personal valor was considered the highest merit: and the great 
were esteemed, not for their intellectual acquirements and their moral 
virtues, but for their gallantry in the tournament and their ferocity in the 
battle-field. Amongst the legends of the old chroniclers and romance- 
writers (and there was originally small difference in the two characters,) 
the most favorite was the story of King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table. Froissart, the most amusing of chroniclers, says, that 
Windsor was the seat of the solemnities of the Round Table, in the sixth 
century: and later historians affirm that Hdward III. in a solemn joust 
(tournament,) held at Windsor in the eighteenth year of his reign, revived 
the institution. Walsingham, the historian, states, that upon this occasion 
Edward built a round chamber, two hundred feet in diameter, for the 
deliberations and festivals of the companions in arms that he gathered 
about him. ‘This strange house was itself called the Round Table. It is 
probable that it was a temporary structure ; for, within a short time after, 
various commissions for appointing surveyors and impressing workmen 
were issued; and in 1356, William of Wykeham, then one of the king’s 
chaplains, was appointed architect of the various buildings which Edward’s 
taste for magnificent display had projected. In one year three hundred 
and sixty were impressed to be employed at the king’s wages. Some of 
them having secretly left Windsor to engage in other employments for 
greater wages, writs were issued for their committal to prison, and to pro- 
hibit all persons from engaging them under severe penalties. Such were 
the modes in which the freedom of industry was violated, before the 
principles of commercial intercourse were fairly established. Had work- 
men been at liberty to engage with whom they pleased there would have 
been no want of workmen for the completion of Windsor Castle, or any other 
public or private undertaking. ‘The capital to be applied to the payment 
of wages, and the workmen seeking the capital, would have been equally 
balanced. Impressments of various artificers appear to have gone on for 
the same object, till the year 1373; after which there are no records of 
more commissions being issued. It is probable, therefore, that this 
immense work was completed, as far as Edward ILI. had contemplated, in 
about seventeen years from its commencement. Before it had been begun, 
Edward had founded the Order of the Garter; and during its progress, 
and after its completion, the festivals of this institution were celebrated at 
Windsor with every pomp of regal state. Knights-strangers were several 
times invited from all parts of the world, with letters of safe-conduct to 
pass and repass the realm; and one of these festivals is particularly 
described by the chroniclers as exceeding all others in splendor, which was 
given in honor of John, King of France, who was then a prisoner at Wind- 
sor. John, who appears to have been a shrewd observer, is recorded to 
have said, that he never knew such royal shows and feastings, without some 
after-1 sasoning for gold and silver. ff 
Kdward III. erected at Windsor a chapel dedicated to St. George, for 
the especial service of the Order of the Garter; but the present beautiful 
chapel is of later date. It was begun by Edward IV., who found it neces- 
sary to take down the original fabric, on account of its decayed state. The 
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work was not completed till the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. So 
beautiful a monument of architectural skill could not have been hurried 
forward as the ruder buildings of the Castle were. } 

With the exception of occasional high pageantries on the festival of St. 
George, Windsor Castle does not appear to have been the scene of man 
public solemnities after the reign of its chivalrous founder. Richard IL., 
however, heard here the appeal of high treason brought by the Duke of 
Lancaster against the Duke of Norfolk. But it was often the favorite 
country residence of the English kings; several of whom, particularly 
Henry VII., continued to make various additions and improvements. 
There is a curious poem by the Earl of Surrey, who was confined in the 
Castle for violating the canons of the church, by eating flesh in Lent, which 
presents the best picture we have of the kind of life which the accomplished 
gallants of the English court led in the country palaces, at a parce when 
refinement had not taken away the relish for simple pleasures. He 


describes 
“The large green courts where we were wont to hove 
With eyes cast up into the maiden’s tower ;” ; 


and he goes on to contrast his painful imprisonment with his former happi- 
ness amongst “the stately seats,’’ ‘‘ the ladies bright,” ‘‘ the dances short,” 
“the palm-play,” ‘‘ the gravel-ground,” “the secret groves,’ and “the 
wild forest,”’ | 


“With cry of hounds, and merry blasts between 
Where we did chase the fearful hart of force.” 


There must have been somewhat of tediousness in such a life, for cour- 
tiers possessing fewer intellectual resources than Lord Surrey, before letters 
were generally cultivated, and the manifold enjoyments of taste awakened ; 
and it is probable that the uninstructed high-born engaged in state 
intrigues, or stirred up useless wars, as much for the desire of excitement, 
as from less common motives. 

The age of Elizabeth brought with it a love of letters, and here “‘ the 
maiden-queen’’ occasionally retired from the cares of state, to dictate verses 
to her private secretary, or receive the flatteries of the accomplished Lei- 
cester. There is in the State Paper Office an original manuscript translation 
of Horace’s Art of Poetry, composed by Elizabeth under such circum- 
stances. This queen built the north terrace, and a gallery, still called 
after her name, and retaining the peculiar style of the architecture of her 
day. Some original orders for various repairs of the Castle show how little 
private accommodation was regarded in these days of public pageantry. 
‘The maids of honor requested to have the boarded partitions of their cham~ 
bers carried up to the ceilings, as the pages could otherwise gaze in upon 
them, as they passed through the passages. There can be no doubt that 
an English palace of the 15th and 16th centuries had much fewer comforts 
than the most unpretending dwelling of a tradesman of the present day. 
The furniture was scanty and cumbrous; the linen was exceedingly scarce ; 
of porcelain there was none; of glass scarcely any. The floors were 
covered with dirty rushes; the doors had crazy fastenings. Henry VIII. 
carried a smith about with him, with padlock and chain, to fasten “ the 
door of his. Highness’ chamber ;” and the cost and quality of the various 
materials for a new gown which the same king presented to Anne Boleyn, 
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are recorded with a minuteness and solemnity which the humblest servant 
maid would now scorn to bestow upon her finest holiday suit. 

Windsor Castle was garrisoned by the parliament durmg the great civil 
war of Charles I.; and it was the last prison of that unfortunate monarch. 
Upon the restoration, Charles II. bestowed upon the Castle the doubtful 
honor of repairing it according to his foreign taste. We have no accurate 
records of what he destroyed; but the probability is, that in remodeling 
the interior he swept away some of the most valuable memorials that 
existed of the style of living amongst his predecessors. St. George’s Hall 
was covered with paintings by Verrio, as were the ceilings of all the other 
state apartments; and truly nothing can be more disgusting than the 
nauseous flattery and bad taste of these productions. Most of the miser- 
able improvements, as they were called, of this king, have been swept 
away from the exterior of the Castle; and, in many particulars, from the 
interior. St. George’s Hall is once more a Gothic room, such as the 
‘‘ invincible knights of old’’ might have feasted in. Charles II., however, 
carried the terrace round the east and south fronts. 

Queen Anne frequently resided at Windsor. In the reigns of the first 
and second Georges, it was neglected. George III. dwelt for many years 
in a white-washed house at the foot of his own palace; till at length he 
determined to occupy the old Castle. The apartments were little adapted 
to the notions of modern comfort, but the Royal Family continued to reside 
here till the death of the King. George LV. inhabited the Castle as it was, 
for a few months in 1823; but in 1824, its general decay and want of 
accommodation were brought under the notice of parliament. Commis- 
sloners were appointed for superintending the alterations, and a large sum 
was voted for the first outlay. 

It does not fall within the object of this article to give any minute 
description of the interior of Windsor Castle. Round the east and south 
sides of the quadrangle runs a corridor, forming a magnificent gallery 
above, and connecting the various parts of the immense range of offices 
below. The principal floor of this corridor is superbly furnished with 
pictures and statues. The dining, drawing, and music rooms are of extra- 
ordinary dimensions, forming a fine suite whose grand oriel windows look 
out upon the eastern terrace. ‘They are connected at the north-eastern 
angle, with the state apartments, some of which, particularly St. George’s 
Hall, are used on occasions of high festival. 

The state apartments are exhibited daily to the public. Several of them 
have been completely remodeled, under the parliamentary commission for 
the repairs of the Castle. The guard-room is now fitted up with great 
appropriateness: one of the most remarkable objects is a bust of Lord 
Nelson, having for its pedestal a portion of the mainmast of the Victory, 
his own ship, on the deck of which he gloriously fell. St. George’s Hall 
has been entirely purified from the productions of the false taste of the 
time of Charles IJ. An adjoining chapel has been added to the original 
hall; so that it is now an oblong room of vast length, with a range of tall 
pointed-arch windows looking upon the square. Its walls, panneled with 
dark oak, are hung with the portraits of successive sovereigns of the Order 
of the Garter; and heraldic insignia of the ancient knights are borne on 
shields which surround the splendid room. Of the other new state apart- 
‘ments, the principal are the ball-room, glittering with burnished gold; and 
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the Waterloo gallery, in which are hung the fine series of portraits painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of the princes, warriors, and statesmen, who 
were instrumental in forwarding that great victory. 

The remaining state apartments are pretty much in the same condition 
as they exhibited durmg the reign of George IIT. They present an 
assemblage of such objects as are usually shown in palaces and noble 
mansions. Here are state beds, whose faded hangings have been carefully 
preserved from periods when silk and velvet were the exclusive possessions 
of the high-born; chairs of ebony, whose weight compelled the sitter to 
remain in the place of the seat, and tables of silver, fine to look upon, but 
worthless to use. Here are also the gaudy ceilings of Verrio, where 
Charles II. and his Queen are humbly waited upon by Jupiter and Neptune; 
and the profligate who sold his country to Louis XIV. for a paltry bride, 
and degraded the English court by every vice, is represented as the pacifi- 
cator of Europe, and the restorer of religion. But there are better things 
to be seen than these in the state apartments. There are many pictures 
of great beauty, and several of transcendant excellence. Here is the 
celebrated “‘ Misers”’ of Quentin Matsys, painted, as it is said, by a black- 
smith of Antwerp, as a proof of his pretensions to aspire to marry the 
daughter of a painter of the same place. The blacksmith, however, was 
no mean artist in other lines; for he is said to have executed the iron tomb 
of Edward IV. in St. George’s Chapel—a most remarkable specimen of 
elaborate ingenuity. Here is the “ Titian and Aretin,” one of the finest 
specimens of the great master of the Venetian school; the “‘ Death of 
Cleopatra,”’ and the ‘Venus attired by the Graces,’ of Guido; the 
“‘ Charles I. and the Duke of Hamiton,” and ‘the Family of Charles I.,”’ 
of Vandyck; and “the Silence,” of Annibal Caracci. These are paint- 
ings, with many others that we cannot afford space to mention, which the 
best judges of art may come from the ends of Europe to gaze upon. Those 
who are captivated by gaudy colors, applied to the representation of 
meretricious charms, may gaze upon ‘‘the Beauties of the Court of 
Charles IT.’ 

The Round Tower is also exhibited to the public. There is nothing very 
remarkable in the apartments, except in the Armory, where there are some 
curious specimens of the cumbrous fire-arms that were carried by the 
infantry in the early days of gunpowder warfare, when matches held the 
place of flints, and the charge of powder was borne in little wooden boxes, 
hung about the shoulders. Here are two suits of mail, said to have 
belonged to John King of France, and David King of Scotland, who were 
prisoners in this tower. The legend is appropriate, but not trustworthy. 

The object at Windsor which is most deserving the lingering gaze of the 
stranger, and which loses none of its charms after the acquaintance of 
years, is St. George’s Chapel. The exquisite proportions, and the rich yet 
solemn ornaments of the interior of this unrivaled edifice, leave an effect 
upon the mind which cannot be described. The broad glare of day displays 
the admirable finishing of its various parts, as elaborate as the joinery work 
of a cabinet, and yet harmonizing in one massive and simple whole. The 
calm twilight does not abate the spendor of this building, while it adds to 
its solemnity ; for then 

‘The storied window, richly dight,” 


catches the last rays of the setting sun; and as the cathedral chant steals 
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over the senses, the genius of the place compels the coldest heart to be 
devout in a temple of such perfect beauty. The richly decorated roof, 
supported by clustered columns, which spread on each side hike the branches 
of a grove—the painted windows, representing in glowing colors some 
remarkable subjects of Christian history—the banners and escutcheons of 
the Knights of the Garter, glittering in the choir above their carved stalls, 
within which are affixed the armorial bearings of each Knight Companion 
from the time of the founder, Edward III.—all these objects are full of 
interest, and powerfully seize upon the imagination. Though this building 
and its decorations are preéminently beautiful, it is perfectly of a devotional 
character ; and if anything were wanting to carry the thoughts above the 
earth, the observer must feel the vanity of all greatness and all honor, save 
the true and imperishable glory of virtue, when he here treads upon the 
graves of Edward IV. and Henry VI., of Henry VIII. and Charles L., 
and remembers that, distinguished as these monarchs were for contrasts 
of good and evil fortune, the pride and the humility, the triumphs and the 
degradations, of the one and the other, are blended in the grave— 


“ Together meet th’ oppressor and th’ oppress’d”— 


and they are now judged, as they wanted or exhibited those Christian excel- 
lencies which the humblest amongst us may attain. We shall not attempt 
any description of the various parts of this chapel. 

There are not many monuments possessing merit as works of art in St. 
George’s Chapel. The cenotaph of Princess Charlotte is a performance of 
some excellence in particular figures; but as a whole it is in vicious taste. 
Edward IV. is buried here, beneath the steel tomb of Quentin Matsys ; his 
unhappy rival Henry VI. lies in the opposite aisle, under a plain marble 
stone. Henry VIII. and Charles I. are entombed under the choir, without 
any memorial. At the foot of the altar is a subterranean passage commu- 
nicating with the tomb-house, im which is the cemetery of the present race 
of kings. 

The Round Tower, the ancient Keep of the Castle, is famous in the 
romance of history as the prison for many years of King James I. of Scot- 
land, a true as well as a royal poet. ‘The youth of this prince was passed 
in the Castle of St. Andrews, under the care of one of the finest spirits of 
that age, Bishop Henry Wardlaw, who founded the oldest university of 
Scotland. In 1405, when James had reached the age of fourteen, being 
then, by the death of his elder brother, David, Duke of Rothsay, the heir 
to the crown, it was determined to send him for greater security to the 
court of France. On his voyage, however, although a truce then subsisted 
between England and Scotland, he was seized near Flamborough Head by 
the ships of Henry IV., and carried with all his attendants to London. He 
remained in captivity during all the reign of that king, and also throughout 
that of his successor, although he had become King of Scotland by the 
death of his father, Robert III., who died of a broken heart, about a year 
after thus losing his only remaining son. During this prolonged detention, 
James, although treated with the show of respect appertaining to his rank, 
appears to have been, for a considerable time at least, held in strict 
durance. He was confined for two years in the Tower of London; but 
Windsor, according to tradition, was the place in which his years of cap- 
tivity were mostly spent. This at least is the spot upon which his love and 
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genius have left their immortal light. It was while imprisoned here that, 
looking from his high window in the keep, he first beheld walking in the 
garden below, the Lady Jane Beaufort, granddaughter of John of Gaunt, 
and consequently a near relation of the royal house. This lady, who was 
a person of distinguished beauty, made an immediate impression on the 
heart of the captive prince. He has himself related the story of his passion 
in his poem called the King’s Quhair (that is, the King’s Quire or Book,) 
which he appears to have composed after he returned to his native country, 
and which is not only the eldest production of the Scottish muse, but by far 
the noblest poetical work of which our language has to boast for at least a 
century and a half after the death of Chaucer. In melody of verse, indeed, 
tenderness of sentiment, and picturesque description, it betokens throughout 
the worthy pupil and follower of that great master. . 

James was at last liberated, in the beginning of the year 1424, by Henry 
VI., on condition of his subjects undertaking to pay a sum of £40,000, 
which, oddly enough, was*not demanded as his ransom, but as compensation 
for the expense of his maintenance, at the rate of £2,000 a year for the 
nineteen years of his detention. Before leaving England, he married the 
lady who had won his heart before he could offer her his hand, and she 
accompanied him to Scotland to share his throne. The latter portion of 
his life was almost as strangely variegated as his earlier years had been by 
the contrasting colors of romance. ‘The light burned brightly for a short 
space, and was then quenched in blood. ‘“‘ He found,” says Washington 
Irving, who has devoted a paper in his Sketch Book to this interesting 
royal bard, “his kingdom in great confusion, the feudal chieftains having 
taken advantage of the troubles and irregularities of a long interregnum 
to strengthen themselves in their possessions, and place themselves above 
the power of the laws. James sought to found the basis of his power in 
the affections of his people. He attached the lower orders to him by 
the reformation of abuses, the temperate and equable administration of jus- 
tice, the encouragement of the arts of peace, and the promotion of every 
thing that could diffuse comfort, competency, and innocent enjoyment 
through the humblest ranks of society. He mingled occasionally among 
the common people, in disguise; visited their fire-sides; entered into their 
cares, their pursuits, and their amusements; informed himself of the 
mechanical arts, and how they could best be patronized and improved ; and 
was thus an all-pervading spirit, watching with a benevolent eye over the 
meanest of his subjects. Having in this generous manner made himself 
strong in the hearts of the common people, he turned himself to curb the 
power of the factious nobility; to strip them of those dangerous immunities 
which they had usurped; to punish such as had been guilty of flagrant 
offences ; and to bring the whole into proper obedience to the crown. For 
some time they bore this with outward submission, but secret impatience 
and brooding resentment. A conspiracy was at length formed against his 
life, at the head of which was his own uncle, Robert Stewart, Karl of 
Athol, who being too old himself for the perpetration of the deed of blood, 
instigated his grandson, Sir Robert Stewart, Sir Robert Graham, and others 
of less note, to commit the deed. They broke into his bedchamber, at the 
Dominican Convent, near Perth, where he was residing, and barbarously 
murdered him by oft-repeated wounds. His faithful queen, rushing to 
throw her tender body between him and the sword, was twice wounded in 
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the ineffectual attempt to shield him from the assassin, and it was not until 
she had been forcibly torn from his person, that the murder was accomplished. 

‘¢ It was the recollection of this romantic tale of former times, and of the 
golden little poem which had its birth-place in this tower, that made me 
visit the old pile with more than common interest. The suit of armor 
hanging up in the hall, richly gilt and embellished, as if to figure in the 
tournay, brought the image of the gallant and romantic prince vividly 
before my imagination. I paced the deserted chambers where he had com- 
posed his poem; I leaned upon the window, and endeavored to persuade 
myself it was the very one where he had been visited by his vision; I 
looked out upon the spot where he had first seen the Lady Jane. It was 
the same genial and joyous month; the birds were again vying with each 
other in strains of liquid melody; every thing was bursting into vegetation, 
and budding forth the tender promise of the year. ‘Time, which delights 
to obliterate the sterner memorials of human pride, seems to have passed 
lightly over this little scene of poetry and love, and to have withheld his 
desolating hand. Several centuries have gone by, yet the garden still 
flourishes at the foot of the tower. It occupies what was once the moat of 
the keep; and though some parts have been separated by dividing walls, 
yet others have still their arbors and shaded walks, as in the days of James, 
and the whole is sheltered, blooming, and retired. There is a charm about 
a spot that has been printed by the footsteps of departed beauty, and con- 
secrated by the inspirations of the poet, which is heightened, rather than 
impaired, by the lapse of ages. It is, indeed, the gift of poetry to hallow 
every place in which it moves; to breathe round nature an odor more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over it a tint more 
magical than the blush of morning. 

‘‘ Others may dwell on the illustrious deeds of James, as a warrior and 
a legislator ; but I have delighted to view him merely as the companion of 
his fellow men, the benefactor of the human heart, stooping from his high 
estate to sow the sweet flowers of poetry and song in the paths of common 
life. He was the first to cultivate the vigorous and hardy plant of Scottish 
genius, which has since become so prolific of the most wholesome and 
highly flavored fruit. He carried with him into the sterner regions of the 
north, all the fertilizing arts of southern refinement. He did everything 
in his power to win his countrymen to the gay, the elegant, and gentle arts, 
which soften and refine the character of a people, and wreath a grace round 
the loftiness of a proud and warlike spirit. He wrote many poems, which, 
unfortunately for the fulness of his fame, are now lost to the world; one 
which is still preserved, called ‘* Christ’s Kirk of the Green,” shows how 
diligently he had made himself acquainted with the rustic sports and pas- 
times, which constitute such a source of kind and solial feeling among the 
Scottish peasantry ; and with what simple and happy humor he could enter 
into their enjoyments. He contributed greatly to improve the national 
music; and traces of his tender sentiment, and elegant taste, are said to 
exist in those witching airs still piped among the wild mountains and lonely 
glens of Scotland. He has thus connected his image with whatever is most 
gracious and endearing in the national character; he has embalmed his 
memory in song, and floated his name to after ages in the rich stream of 
Scottish melody. The recollection of these things was kindling at my 
heart, as I paced the silent scene of his imprisonment. I have visited Vau- 
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cluse with as much enthusiasm as a pilgrim would visit the shrine at 
Loretto ; but I have never felt more poetical devotion than when contem- 
plating the old tower and the little garden at Windsor, and musing over 
the romantic loves of the Lady Jane and the Royal Poet of Scotland.” 


EMINENT MECHANICS AND THEIR INVENTIONS, 


ae T may not be uninteresting to our readers, nor aside from the plan of 
7 this work, to give some brief sketches of the lives of Eminent 
Js\, Mechanics, together with an account of their several inventions, and 
the important changes which have been wrought in the labors and occupa- 
tions of men. We begin these notices with a sketch of that eminent 
individual, 

Sir Ricwarp ArKwricut, the Founder of the Cotton Manufacture, born 
on the 23d of December, 1732, at Preston, Lancashire, England. He 
was the youngest of thirteen children. His parents were poor, and his 
education extremely limited. or nearly three years, he folowed the profes- 
sion of a barber. His first effort in mechanics was an attempt to discover 
the perpetual motion. Failing in this project, in 1767 he became acquainted 
with a clock maker, in whose employment he continued for some time. 

Previously to the year 1760, the cotton manufacture of England was 
extremely simple and limited. The spinning was effected by the female 
part of the numerous cottagers, dispersed through the country, while the 
families were employed in weaving the yarn or thread into cloth. This 
operation was slow, and the quantity manufactured did not at this time 
equal the demand for home consumption, and for that which arose from 
abroad. ‘To meet the exigency which had arisen, Arkwright, in 1767, 
seriously entered upon some invention for facilitating the spinning of cotton. 
Leaving Lancashire he removed to Nottingham, where, in 1769, he obtained 
his first patent for the spinning frame, a machine, in other words, for spin- 
ning that material with rollers. This was an original idea, suggested to him 
by seeing a red-hot iron bar elongated by being made to pass through two 
rollers. With this suggestion he constructed his frame. It consisted of 
two pairs of rollers turned by machinery. The lower roller of each pair 
was furrowed or fluted longitudinally, and the upper one was covered with 
leather, by which means the two had a sufficient hold upon the cotton pass- 
ing between them. The cotton, when passing through the first pair of 
rollers, had the form of a thick but very soft cord, which is slightly pressed ; 
but no sooner had the cotton carding or roving, as it is technically called, 
began to pass through the first pair of rollers, than it was received by the 
second pair, which were made to revolve with twice, thrice, or ten times 
the velocity of the first pair, according as was desired, so that the cotton 
was necessarily drawn out twice, thrice, or ten times smaller than when 
delivered from the first rollers. 
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The first mill erected for spinning cotton after this method, was at 
Nottingham, and was worked by horse power ; but in 1771, another mill 
was built at Cromford, in Derbyshire, to which motion was given by water, 
from which circumstance the machine was called the water frame, and the 
thread received the name of water twist. 

By the year 1775, Arkwright had made important additional improve- 
ments in the processes of carding, roving and spinning, for which he took 
out a fresh patent. After a lapse of five years from the erection of his 
works at Cromford, the tide of fortune set in, and he and his associates, 
notwithstanding that his patent had been canceled by law, began to receive 
a large income from his establishments. In 1786, Mr. Arkwright received 
the honor of knighthood. For many years he labored under a severe 
asthma, yet to the latest period of his life he gave unremitted attention to 
his business. He died at Cromford on the 3d of August, 1792, in the 
sixtieth year of his age, leaving behind him-a fortune of nearly half a 
million. In the Encyclopedia Britannica, it is well and justly remarked of 
him: ‘** No man better deserved his good fortune, or has a stronger claim 
on the respect and gratitude of posterity. His inventions have opened a 
new and boundless field of employment; and while they have conferred 
infinitely more real benefit on his native country than she could have 
derived from the absolute dominion of Mexico or Peru, they have been 
universally productive of wealth and enjoyments.”’ 

Thus did a single individual, and he in the outset a poor barber, become 
the founder of a new branch of national industry, which has wrought won- 
ders, not only in England, but throughout the civilized world. Previous to 
Arkwright’s inventions, the number of persons employed in the cotton 
manufacture, has been estimated at 80,000; that number is now probably 
not much less than one million, and now, by the use of machinery, it is 
stated that one man and four children will spin as much yarn as 600 women 
and girls could spin seventy years ago. 

JAMES Harcraves, the inventor of the spinning jenny, like Arkwright, 
was an Englishman. He was a weaver of Lancashire, and the inventor of 
a machine called the spinning jenny, and which owed its title, as tradition 
affirms, to a fair damsel, by the name of Jane. | 

Hargraves is said to have received the original idea of his machine from 
_ observing a one-thread wheel accidentally overturned upon the floor, when 
both the wheel and the spindle continued to revolve. ‘The spindle was thus 
thrown from a horizontal to an upright position; and the thought struck 
him, that if a number of spindles were placed upright, and side by side, 
several threads might be spun at once. Upon this, he set himself to work; 
and, at length, constructed a machine by which, instead of one spindle and 
one thread at a time, a single person could spin eight threads at once, with 
the same facility as one. ‘The date of this invention was some years before 
Arkwright obtained the patent for his water-frame. It was subsequently 
so improved that a little girl could work from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty spindles. But the jenny was applicable only to the spinning of 
cotton for weft, being unable to give to the yarn that degree of fineness 
and hardness, which is required in the warp. A linen warp was still 
obliged to be used, and no goods could yet be made all of cotton. Another 
invention was therefore wanting to complete the manufacture of cotton 
cloth. This was effected by Arkwright’s water-frame, already mentioned. 
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After the invention of Arkwright’s machinery, Hargraves’ spinning jennies 
were still used, the former being the best adapted for spinning twist, the 
latter producing a softer thread, better fitted for the weft. The two inven- 
tions did not interfere with each other; but by neither of these admirable 
machines could the finer kind of yarn be made, since a thread of great 
tenuity had not strength sufficient to bear the water-frame. Another 
invention, which we shall soon notice, supplied this deficiency. 

For a time, Hargraves kept his invention a secret, but its value at length 
becoming known, an outcry was raised against it, that it would throw 
multitudes out of employment, and a mob broke into his house, and 
destroyed his jenny. He fled to Nottingham in 1768, where he entered 
into partnership with a Mr. Thomas James, by whom conjointly, jennies 
were made and put into operation. In 1770, Hargraves obtained a patent 
for his jenny, but he seems to have received but little if any income from 
his invention. ‘The spinning business, however, the partners continued 
until the death of Mr, Hargraves, which occurred in 1778. His widow 
received £400, from the surviving partner, for his share of the business. 

SAMUEL CRoMpPTON, the inventor of the mule-jenny, was born on the 8d 
of December, 1753, at Firwood, in Lancashire, where his father held a 
farm of small extent; and, according to the custom of those days, 
employed a portion of his time in carding, spmning, and weaving. His 
father died while Samuel was very young. His mother was a pious woman, 
who brought up her son in the love and practice of the virtues which 
adorned her character. 

When about sixteen years of age, young Crompton learned to spin upon 
a jenny of Hargraves’ make, and occasionally wove what he had spun. 
Dissatisfied, however, with the quality of his yarn, he began to consider 
how it might be improved, and was thus naturally led to the construction of 
his novel spinning machine. He commenced his enterprise at the age of 
twenty-one years, and at the end of five years completed a machine, which, 
from its combining the principles of Arkwright’s water-frame and Har- 
graves’ jenny, was named the mule, or mule-jyenny. Like the former it 
had rollers, and like the latter, spindles, to give the twist. ‘This excellent 
machine has superseded the jenny, and to a considerable extent the water- 
frame, having been subsequently much improved, and worked by steam. 
Some of these machines, now at work in Manchester, turn from 1,100 to 
2,200 spindles. Mules have even been made, called self-acting mules, that 
perform their work without the aid of a single spinner, and the only manual 
labor employed in them is that of children, who jom the broken threads. 
Mule-spinning is the least laborious, owing to the slowness with which the 
machinery moves in making fine threads. 

EpMUND Cartwricut, the inventor of the power-loom, was born in the 
year 1743, in Nottinghamshire. At the usual age he entered the Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, from whence he was subsequently elected a Fellow of 
Magdalen College. For the first forty years of his life, he gave no atten- 
tion to the subject of mechanics; but at length a circumstance occurred, 
which led him to turn his attention to Arkwright’s spinning machinery. 
The result of his deliberations on the subject, was the invention of his 
celebrated loom, which being worked by mechanical power, instead of the 
hand, was called the power-loom ; and although his machine was imperfect, 
it was the parent of others, which are improvements, and which are now in 
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use. Cartwright’s invention met with serious opposition for a time; one 
of his establishments containing’ 500 looms, built at Manchester, being 
destroyed, in 1790, by an exasperated mob. His invention, however, at 
the time of his death, which occurred in 1823, had surmounted all opposi- 
tion, and it is stated that his looms had then so greatly increased as to 
perform the labor of 200,000 men. : 

His next invention was to comb wool by machinery, which caused still 
greater dissatisfaction among the working classes than even his power-looms. 
A petition, signed by the great body of wool-combers, was preferred to 
Parliament to suppress the obnoxious machines, but im this they failed. 

We have already stated that great improvements have been made upon 
Cartwright’s power-loom.. The loom now generally employed in England, 
is called Horrock’s loom. It is constructed entirely of iron, and is a neat, 
compact, simple machine, moving with great rapidity, and occupying so 
little space that several hundred may be worked in a single room of a large 
factory. It appears that the power-loom has several advantages over the 
hand-loom for some fabrics, not only producing them with greater expedition 
and at a cheaper rate, but of better quality, the regularity of the machinery 
being commanded with more certainty than that of human force. But it 
is chiefly in making cottons and other strong fabrics, that they can be used ; 
fine muslins are yet mostly made by hand-looms. At present, there are in 
England and Scotland above 100,000 power-looms. And it is supposed 
that there are an equal number, if not greater, of cotton hand-looms. The 
improvements in relation to the power-loom, and other machinery employed 
in the manufacture of cotton, which have been introduced into various cotton 
establishments in the United States, some in one and some in another, we 
have not space to describe, though it is believed they are many. 

Ett Wurtney, the inventor of the cotton-gin, was born in Westborough, 
Worcester county, Massachusetts, December 8th, 1765. His parents were 
highly respectable and industrious. His father was a farmer. 

Young Whitney early manifested indications of great mechanical genius, 
and at the age of fifteen or sixteen years, he suggested to his father the 
project of making nails, which at the time of the revolutionary war were 
in great demand, and bore a high price. His father, acceding to his plan, 
procured him a few tools, and permitted him to set up a manufactory. He 
entered upon his project with great spirit, and though he wrought alone, his 
enterprize was successful, and to his father profitable. 

At the age of nineteen, he conceived the idea of obtaining a liberal 
education, and although many difficulties were thrown in his way, he 
surmounted them all, and entered Yale College in 1789. On taking his 
degree in the autumn of 1792, he engaged as private tutor, in the family 
of a Mr. B. of Georgia. On his arrival, however, he was informed that 
that gentleman had employed another person ; upon which he took up his 
residence, for a time, in the family of a Mrs. Green, where he employed 
himself in making a kind of frame called tambour. 

‘‘ While here employed, the family of his hostess were visited one day 
by a party of gentlemen, consisting principally of officers who had served 
under the general in the revolutionary army. ‘The conversation turning 
upon the state of agriculture, it was regretted that there were no means 
of cleaning the seed from the green seed cotton, which might otherwise 
be profitably raised on lands unsuited for rice. But, until ingenuity could 
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devise some machine which would greatly facilitate the process of cleaning, 
it was vain to think of raising cotton for market. Separating one pound 
of the clean staple from the seed was a day’s work for a woman; but the 
time usually devoted to the picking of the cotton was the evening, after 
the labor of the field was over. ‘Then the slaves, men, women and children, 
were collected in circles with one whose duty it was to rouse the dozing 
and quicken the indolent. While the company were engaged in this 
conversation, ‘ Gentlemen,’ said Mrs. Greene, ‘apply to my young friend, 
Mr. Whitney; he can make anything ;’ at the same time showing them the 
tambour frame and several other articles which he had made. She 
introduced the gentlemen to Whitney himself, extolling his genius, and 
commending him to their notice and friendship. He modestly disclaimed 
all pretensions to mechanical genius, and on their naming the object, replied 
that he had never seen cotton seed in his life. Mrs. G. said to one of 
the gentlemen, ‘I have accomplished my aim—Mr. Whitney is a very 
deserving young man, and to bring him into notice was my object. The 
interest which our friends now feel for him, will, I hope, lead to his getting 
some employment to enable him to prosecute the study of the law.’ ”’ 

Whitney at once entered upon the task of inventing and constructing the 
cotton-gin, which has added so much to his fame, and which has produced 
an entire revolution in the history of the cotton manufacture in the United 
States, and indeed of the world. 

It is not necessary in this place to enter into a description of this impor- 
tant machine. Nor will it consist with our limits to give an account of 
the troubles and perplexities which this emiment man encountered—the 
numerous lawsuits to which he was subjected—the vast expense which he 
incurred in efforts to establish his legitimate claims. Few other men, it is 
believed, could have sustained such excessive fatigue and privations, or 
could have borne up under such complicated difficulties and vexations, as 
were his lot. At times, his health was seriously affected, and even his life 
jeopardized. Before the final decision in favor of his patent was had, the 
term of his right had nearly expired. And it is stated that ‘‘ more than 
sixty suits had been instituted in Georgia, before a single decision on the 
merits of his case was obtained.” A gentleman who sometimes acted as 
his legal adviser observes, that “in all his experience in the thorny profession 
of the law, he has never seen a case of such perseverance, under such 
persecution ; nor,” he adds, ‘“‘do I believe that I ever knew any other 
man, who would have met them with equal coolness and firmness, or 
who would finally have obtained even the partial success which he 
_ had. He always called on me in New York, on his way south, when gomg 
to attend his endless trials, and to meet the mischievous contrivances of 
men who seemed inexhaustible in their resources of evil. Even now, 
after thirty years, my head aches to recollect his narratives of new trials, 
fresh disappointments and accumulated wrongs.” 

In 1798, impressed with the uncertainty of all his hopes founded upon 
the cotton-gin, he entered upon a new enterprize—the manufacture of 
arms for the United States. With this object in view, he purchased a site 
for his works, at the foot of a celebrated precipice, called Hast Rock, near 
the city of New Haven. Here he erected a large building, and commenced 
operations with the greatest zeal. Most of his machinery was of his own 
invention, and here he greatly improved the art of manufacturing arms. 

GG 
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In his contracts with the general government, and with some of the States, 
he was successful, so that he accumulated a handsome fortune. 

The death of Mr. Whitney occurred, after a protracted period of great 
suffering, induced by a formidable and tedious disease, under which he long 
labored, on the 8th of January, 1825. He left to his family a competence ; 
but had he had his just deserts, his fortune would doubtless have compared 
with the few millionaires who exist in the land. Years since, it was the 
language of Judge Johnson, (and if then true, how much more true now !) 
‘‘if we should assert that the benefits of this invention exceed 100,000,000 
of dollars, we can prove the assertion by correct calculation.” 

We conclude this brief sketch of this eminent man by presenting to our 
readers the following remarks of a distinguished scholar, while on a visit to 
the cemetery of New Haven, where his ashes repose. After alluding to 
that distinguished individual, Gen. Humphreys, who first introduced fine 
wool sheep into the United States, he observes: ‘* But Whitney’s monument 
perpetuates the name of astill greater public benefactor. His simple name 
would have been epitaph enough, with the addition perhaps of ‘ the inventor 
of the cotton-gin.’? How few of the inscriptions in Westminster Abbey 
could be compared with that! Who is there that, like him, has given his 
country a machine—the product of his own skill—which has furnished a 
large part of its population, ‘from childhood to old age, with a lucrative 
employment; by which their debts have been paid off; their capitals 
increased ; thei lands trebled in value?’ It may be said, indeed, that this 
belongs to the physical and material nature of man, and ought not to be 
compared with what has been done by the intellectual benefactors of 
mankind ; the Miltons, the Shakspeares, and the Newtons. But is it quite 
certain that anything short of the highest intellectual vigor—the brightest 
genius—is sufficient to invent one of these extraordinary machines ? 
Place a common mind before an oration of Cicero and a steam-engine, and 
it will despair of rivaling the latter as much.as the former; and we can by 
no means be persuaded, that a peculiar aptitude for combining and applying 
the simple powers of mechanics, so as to produce these marvelous opera- 
tions, does not imply a vivacity of the imagination, not inferior to that of 
the poet and the orator.’’ And in concluding he asks,—‘‘ Has not he 
who has trebled the value of land, created capital, rescued the population 
from the necessity of emigrating, and covered a waste with plenty—has 
not he done a service to the country of the highest moral and intellectual 
character? Prosperity is the parent of civilization, and all its refinements ; 
and every family of prosperous citizens added to the community, is an 
addition of so many thinking, inventing, moral, and immortal natures.” 

His tomb is after the model of that of Scipio at Rome. It is simple 
and beautiful, and promises to endure for years. It bears the following 
inscription : 

ELI WHITNEY, 
The inventor of the Cotton Gin. 
Of useful science and arts, the efficient patron and improver. 
In the social relations of life, a model of excellence. 


While private affection weeps at his tomb, his country honors his memory. 
Born Dec. 8,1765.— Died Jan. 8, 1825. 


SAMUEL SiATER, the father of the American Cotton Manufactures, was 
born in Belper, in Derbyshire, England, June 9th, 1768. His father was 
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an independent farmer, who gave to his son the advantages of an ordinary 
English education, and then indentured him to the cotton spinning business 
with Jedediah Strutt, a partner of the celebrated Arkwright. 

Having served his indenture with Mr. Strutt, Slater embarked for 
America in the year 1789, and, after a tedious passage of sixty-six days, 
arrived at New York. Previous to his arrival, every attempt to spin 
cotton warp or twist, or any other yarn, by water power, had totally failed, 
and efforts for the importation of the patent machinery of England, had 
proved unsuccessful. Some interest had been excited in Philadelphia, 
New York, Providence, and other places; but it was found impossible to 
compete with the superior machinery of Derbyshire. Learning that a Mr. 
Brown, in Providence, was in want of a manager, Slater tendered him his 
services, and was successful in arrangements to commence cotton spinning 
at Pawtucket, under the firm of Almy, Brown & Slater. In 1790, Mr. 
Slater put in operation his first machinery in a clothier’s shop, at the 
western end of Pawtucket bridge. arly in 1798, the firm built a small 

factory in Pawtucket, which is now called the “old mill,” where they slowly 
added to their machinery, as the sales of yarn increased, but it was only in 
1799 that the sales of yarn became sufficiently promising to induce another 
company to erect the second cotton mill establishment in Rhode Island, and 
to encourage the firm to which Mr. Slater belonged to make any consider- 
able additions to their machinery in the “old mill.” 
_ From this time, greater attention was paid to the cotton manufacture, 
‘and now, in every part of New England, and various other portions of the 
country, large establishments have gone into operation, and thousands of 
bales of cotton are annually used, and millions of yards of various cotton 
fabrics manufactured. : 

Mr. Slater’s death occurred in 1835. He left a character without a 
blemish, and will long be remembered as one of our greatest public bene- 
factors.. Let it be remembered, that when he left England, he took no 
drawings of any sort, but trusted solely to the powers of his memory to 
enable him to construct the complicated machinery. Many difficulties, 
indeed, did he encounter, for at that period of our history there were few 
men of much mechanical genius, or rather there had been no opportunity 
to call it forth. But the genius of Slater was adequate for all unforeseen 
difficulties which arose. One only can be mentioned. No good card- 
leather could be procured, and even the punctures for the insertion of the 
teeth were to be made by hand. ‘The consequence was that the punctures 
were too large, and the teeth fell back from their proper place. But it 
occurred to Slater, by means of a piece of grindstone, to beat the teeth toa 
proper crook, which done, the machinery worked to perfection. Such was 
his practical common sense, which, united to persevering industry, has led 
to the manufacture of one of our raw materials, the value and importance 
of which can scarcely be estimated. 

Jamus Watr.—* The steam engine,’’ says Dr. Bigelow, ‘‘ may be justly 
considered as the greatest triumph which has been achieved by modern 
genius and perseverance. The following are some of the most interesting 
facts in its history. 

‘‘The ancient Greeks and Romans appear to have been acquainted with 
the power of steam to produce motion, and invented the eolipile, which was 
a close vessel containing water, and which gave out a forcible current of 
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steam whenever the water was heated. The force of this current was used 
by Hero to produce a revolving motion. 

‘¢ The power of confined steam, acting by its pressure, was discovered by 
the Marquis of Worcester, and an account of its effect published by him in 
1663. He produced a steam-power sufficient to burst a cannon, and con- 
structed a machine capable of raising water to the height of forty feet. 
He has not, however, left any drawings or particular description of his 
machine. 

‘“‘TIn 1698, a patent was granted to Thomas Savery, for a method of 
raising water by steam. ‘This apparatus consisted of a boiler, a separate 
steam vessel, and pipes commanded by valves. ‘The steam from the boiler 
was first admitted, so as to fill the steam vessel. It was then condensed, 
and the steam-vessel filled with water, which rose by the atmospheric 
pressure from the well or mine. ‘The steam was then readmitted, and the 
water in the vessel was driven upward to the top of the pipes, and dis 
charged. 

‘“‘About the year 1705, Thomas Newcomen constructed a working steam- 
engine, which has since been called the atmospheric engine. It contained 
a cylinder and piston, and an alternating beam, which was applied to raise 
water by working a pump. ‘The steam was condensed in the cylinder itself, 


and the valves were moved by the hand, untiloan attendant contrived 


to make the machine move its own valves, by attaching strings to the 
working-beam.” 


For half a century from this time, no essential improvements were made 


in the application of steam as an agent in mechanics. The engine itself, 
however, was more extensively employed notwithstanding its defects; but in 
the beginning of the year 1769, a new spring to the energies of this machine 
was given by the discoveries and inventions of James Watt, which more 
than doubled the power which it had formerly possessed. 

This eminent mechanic was born at Greenock, on the 19th of January, 
1786. His father was a merchant, and also one of the magistrates of that 
town. He early evinced a great love for mechanical science. At the age 
of eighteen, he was apprenticed to a mathematical imstrument maker, in 
London ; but the state of his health forced him, within about a year, to return 
to Scotland. In 1757, he was appointed mathematical instrument maker 
to the college at Glasgow. Here he enjoyed the friendship and intimacy 
of the celebrated Dr. Black, the discoverer of the principle of latent heat, 
and Mr. (afterwards Dr.) John Robinson, so well known by his treatises 
on mechanical science. In the winter of 1763-4, a small model of New- 
comen’s engine was sent to him to be repaired. The examination of this 
model discovered to Watt its various defects, and excited him to the 
attempt of remedying them. ‘The result of his persevering efforts was 
numerous and important improvements, but those of greatest value were 
the following: 1. He introduced the separate condenser. 2. He applied 
the double action of steam, by closing the top of the cylinder and admitting 
the steam alternately at each end. 3. He converted to use the expansive 
power of steam, by cutting off the current before the end of the stroke. 
Mr. Watt also invented the principle of parallel motion, and applied the 
governor, to regulate the supply of steam. 

The death of this eminent man occurred on the 25th of August, 1819 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age. | 
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_Outver Evans was born in Newport, Delaware, about the year 1756. 
Little is preserved respecting his early history. At the age of fourteen 
he was apprenticed toa wagon maker. At twenty-three he engaged in 
card-teeth making, and about this time invented a machine which would 
manufacture three thousand a minute; but he was defrauded of a great 
share of the benefits derived from it. -To Mr. Evans is accorded the 
merit of having constructed the first high-pressure or non-condensing steam 
engine. This he accomplished in 1802. And this sort of engine is the 
only one that can be used on railways, and is now in universal use on the 
Mississippi, and other rapid rivers where great power is used. 

“In respect to this kind of engine it may be observed,” in the language 
of Dr. Comstock, ‘‘the piston is pressed up and down by the force of the 
steam alone, and without the assistance of a vacuum. ‘The additional 
power of steam required for this purpose is very considerable, being equal 
to the entire pressure of the atmosphere on the surface of the piston. This 
pressure on a piston of thirteen inches in diameter amounts to nearly two 
tons. In the low pressure engine, in which a vacuum is formed on one 
side of the piston, the force of steam required to move it is diminished 
by the amount of atmospheric pressure equal to the size of the piston. 
But in the high pressure engine, the piston works in both directions against 
the weight of the atmosphere, and hence requires an additional power of 
steam equal to the weight of the atmosphere on the piston. ‘These engines 
are howeyer much more simple and cheap than the low pressure, since the 
condenser, cold water pump, air pump, and cold water cistern, are dis- 
pensed. with; nothing more bemg necessary than the boiler, cylinder, 
piston and valves. Hence, for railroads, and all locomotive purposes, the 
high pressure engines are and must be used. With respect to engines 
used on board of steamboats, the low pressure are universally employed by 
the English, and it is well known that few accidents from the bursting of 
machinery have ever happened in that country. In most of their boats 
two engines are used, each of which turns a crank, and thus the necessity 
of a fly-wheel is avoided. In this country high pressure engines are in 
common use for boats, though they are not universally employed. In some, 
two engines are worked, and the fly-wheel dispensed with, as in England. 
The great number of accidents which have happened in‘ this country, 
whether on board of low or high pressure boats, must be attributed in a 
great measure to the eagerness of our countrymen to be transported from 
place to place with the greatest possible speed, all thoughts of safety being 
absorbed in this passion. It is, however, true, from the very nature of 
the case, that there is far greater danger from the bursting of the 
machinery in the high than in the low pressure engines; since not only the 
cylinder, but the boiler and steam pipes must sustain a’'much higher pres- 
sure in order to gain the same speed, other circumstances being equal.”’ 

It has also been claimed for Mr. Evans, that he constructed a carriage 
propelled by steam, named the Oructor Amphibolis, which was the first 
application in America of steam power to the propelling of land carriages ; 
in other words, the first American locomotive. This was in 1804, or ’5. 

There is reason, however, to believe that, although the steam carriage 
erected by Mr. Evans was, so far as he was concerned, an original inven- 
tion, he was not the first who erected such a machine, and of course the 
merit of priority does not belong to him.. This it is believed, will be suffi 
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ciently evident by the following statement of a respectable clergyman, who 
has been a resident of Hartford, Conn., for more than fifty years—Rev. 
Gurdon Robbins. He says: 

“‘ About the year 1798, Mr. Apollos Kingsley, an eminent artist of this 
city, (Hartford,) remarked to a friend that the day was not far distant 
when horse power would be dispensed with for public conveyances, and 
steam power be substituted in its stead. ‘The declaration of Mr. Kingsley 
being communicated by his friend to a circle of gentlemen, the latter 
enjoyed a season of merriment at the visionary scheme of their fellow 
citizen, whose sanity on account of it was called in question. ‘The friend 
of Mr. Kingsley, however, defended the soundness of his opinion; and, in 
proof of it, proceeded to state that he had been admitted in the private 
workshop of the former, where he had actually seen the model of a loco- © 
motive, and which in his presence was propelled by the power of steam along 
a plank, one end of which rested on the floor, and the other against the 
wall, forming an inclined plane. 

_ “Mr, Kingsley was suddenly removed by death in the midst of his suc- 
cessful experiments. After his death, the writer of this statement saw, 
and himself examined in his private workshop, which occupied a part of 
his dwelling house, a large locomotive designed to run upon a smooth turn- 
pike road. The writer has no knowledge that Mr. Kingsley had then 
thought of railroads, but he has no doubt that had he lived to perfect his 
plans, he would have been another Fulton. The statement was con- 
firmed by the late Theodore Dwight, Esq., who was a friend of Mr. 
Kingsley, and furnished him with pecuniary means to carry forward his 
experiments. By the sudden death of Mr. Kingsley, Mr. Dwight became 
a sufferer to a considerable amount.” 

_ A statement similar to the foregoing, certified by the late T. Dwight, 
Esq., was published by Mr. Robbins inthe Connecticut Courant, a few 
years since, and which, at the request of the “ Historical Society of Con 
necticut,” was placed among their archives, where it still remains. The 
death of Mr. Kingsley occurred in 1802. He did not live to finish his 
larger locomotive. ‘The model he did finish, and put it in actual operation. 
Hence, there is sufficient ground to claim that the first locomotive ever in 
actual operation was the invention of a Connecticut man, and that tt was 
jirst put in operation in the city of Hartford. 

We add, in respect to Mr. Evans, that his death occurred at Philadel- 
phia, on the 21st of April, 1819, and was occasioned by an inflammation 
of the lungs. } 

JouN Fircu.—It does not comport with the character of our work to 
enter into the discussion of the question, ‘‘ Who invented the first steam- 
boat?”? It may be admitted that the plan of applying steam power to 
the propulsion of boats was conceived by several, in various countries, in 
the sixteenth century, but the honor of the first decidedly successful exper- 
iment of this kind belongs, it is believed, to John Fitch, a native of Con- 
necticut. Of the time and place of his birth, he says: 

“The 21st of January, 1743, old style, was the fatal time of bringing 
me into existence. ‘The house 1 was born in was upon the line between 
Hartford and Windsor, (Connecticut.) | It was said I was born in Windsor ; 
but from the singularity of my make, shape, disposition and fortune in the 
world, I am inclined to the belief that it was the design of Heaven that I 
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should be born on the very line, and not in any township whatever; yet 
am happy also that it did not happen between two States, that I can say I 
was born somewhere.” 

The father of Fitch was a farmer, in good circumstances, but who 
seems to have manifested no great regard to either the education or com- 
fort of his children. When about 17 years of age, young Fitch expressed 
a desire to go to sea, and having received the reluctant consent of his 
father, shipped on board a sloop bound to New York; whence, not liking 
his employer, he left, and went on board a sloop bound to Providence. 
These short experiments ended his sea-faring life. We next find him 
engaged in clock making, which business he seems to have pursued with 
varied success for several years. Subsequently, on the breaking out of 
the revolution, he espoused the popular cause; and, for a time, usefully 
engaged himself in repairing arms for the continental army. Sometime 
after, he returned from the west, where he had sojourned, and settled in 
one of the Atlantic States. At length, in the year 1785, he began to 
turn his attention to steam as applicable to the propulsion of carriages and 
vehicles. In 1788 he obtained a patent for the application of steam to 
navigating the waters of the States of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, &c. After encountering many obstacles, his steamboat 
was finished. he following description of it, which is from Fitch himself, 
taken from the Columbian (Philadelphia) Magazine, Vol. 1., for December, 
1786, will convey some intelligible notice of it: 

‘The cylinder is to be horizontal, and the steam to work with equal 
force at each end. The mode by which we obtain a vacuum is, it is 
believed, entirely new, as is also the method of letting the water into it 
and throwing it off against the atmosphere without any friction. It is 
expected. that the cylinder, which is of twelve inches diameter, will move 
a clear force of eleven or twelve cwt. after the frictions are deducted; 
this force is to be directed against a wheel eighteen inches in diameter. 
The piston is to move about three feet, and each vibration of it gives the 
axis about forty evolutions. Hach evolution of the axis moves twelve oars 
or paddles five and a half feet; they work perpendicularly, and are repre- 
sented by the strokes of a paddle of a canoe. As six of the paddles are 
raised from the water, six more are entered, and the two sets of paddles 
make their strokes of about eleven feetin each evolution. ‘The crank of 
the axis acts upon the paddles, about one-third of their length from their 
lower ends, on which part of the oar the whole force of the axis is applied. 
The engine is placed in the bottom of the boat, about one-third from the 
stern, and both the action and the reaction turn the wheel the same way. 

‘When ready, a day was appointed, and the experiment made in the 
following manner; a mile was measured in Front (Water) street, Phila- 
delphia, and the bounds projected at right angles, as exactly as could be 
to the wharf, where a flag was placed at each end, and also a stop-watch. 
The boat was ordered under way at dead water, or when the tide was 
found to be without movement. As the boat passed one flag it struck, 
and at the same instant the watches were set off; as the boat reached the 
other flag it was also struck, and the watches instantly stopped. Every 
precaution was taken before witnesses; the time was shown to all; the 
experiment declared to be fairly made, and the boat was found to go at 
the rate of eight miles an hour, or one mile in seven minutes and a half; 
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on which the shares were signed over with great satisfaction by the rest of 
the company. It afterwards went eighty miles in a day! 

‘The governor and council of Pennsylvania were so highly gratified 
with our labors, that without their intentions being previously known to us, 
Governor Mifflin, attended by the council in procession, presented to the 
company, and placed in the boat, a superb silk flag, prepared expressly, and 
containing the arms of Pennsylvania.” 

Such was the commencement of steam navigation. Had Fitch possessed 
adequate funds, or had he been properly patronized, this mode of propel- 
ling vessels would have continued. In June, 1792, the boat was laid up, 
the company which had been formed declining to advance more funds. But 
the conviction of Fitch of the importance of his invention continued. About 
this time he addressed a letter to Mr. Rittenhouse, one of the company, in 
which he says, ‘it would be much easier to carry a first-rate man-of-war 
by steam than a boat, as we would not be cramped for room, nor would the 
weight of the machinery be felt. Zhis, sir, will be the mode of crossing 
the Atlantic in time, whether I bring it to perfection or not, for packets 
and armed vessels. I mean to make use of the wind when we have it, and 
‘in a calm to pursue the voyage at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour.” 

It may be added, that to his dying day, his enthusiasm continued unaba- 
ted. Steam was the constant theme of his discourses. But, like other 
pioneers in great and magnificent projects, he was destined never to see 
his plans accomplished, or hopes realized. He became poor and friendless, 
and received a gratuitous home for a time with a hospitable relative in 
Sharon, Connecticut. In 1796, he went into Kentucky, to look after some 
lands which he had purchased while a surveyor there some years before, 
and there, being seized with a fever, he died. ! ; 

‘¢In conformity. with his wishes, he was buried on the shores of the 
Ohio, that he might repose ‘ where the song of the boatman would enliven 
the stillness of his resting place, and the music of the steam-engine sooth 
his spirit!’ ”’ | 

Rosert Futton.—This gentleman was born in Little Britain, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. He was of Irish descent, his father having emigra- 
ted from Ireland. His mother, though herself of an Irish family, was born 
in Pennsylvania. Robert early evinced a great fondness for mechanics and 
the fine arts. At the age of seventeen, he derived considerable emolument 
from portrait and landscape painting, in Philadelphia. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to follow Fulton in his various changes 
of life, which for several years were frequent. Suffice it to say, by the 
advice of a friend, he repaired to England, where he took lessons in painting 
from the distinguished American artist, Mr. West, with whom he continued 
for several years. 

His genius, however, was decidedly mechanical; and, for several years, 
he devoted himself to various projects of a mechanical nature, and returned 
to his native country in 1806. Here, he devoted himself, for a time, to the 
improvement of a torpedo, which he had invented while in England. In 
1807, he succeded in blowing up a large hulk brig, which had been pre- 
pared for the purpose. In 1810, Congress made an appropriation of $5,000 
for further experiments in sub-marine explosions, which gave Mr. Fulton 
another opportunity to exercise his skill. His success, however, was not 
equal to his anticipations. | 
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We have now reached an important perio in the life of Mr. Fulton. 
While in Europe, the subject of navigation by steam had received the atten- 
tion of Mr. Fulton, in connection with Chancellor Livingston, at that time 
minister to France. This was in 1801. Prior, however, to this, “the 
Legislature of New York had passed an act, (March, 1798,) vesting Mr. 
Livingston with the exclusive right of navigating all kinds of boats, which 
might be propelled by the force of fire or steam, on all the waters within 
che territory or jurisdiction of the state of New York, for the term of twenty 
years from the passing of the act ; upon the condition that he should, within 
a twelve month, build such a boat, the mean of whose progress should not 
be less than four miles an hour. 

“Mr. Livingston, immediately afer the passage of this act, built a boat 
of about thirty tons burden, which was propelled by steam; but as she 
was incompetent to fulfill the condition of the law, ‘she was abandoned. 

‘Soon after, he entered into a contract with Fulton, by which it was, 
among other things, agreed, that a patent should be taken out in the United 
States, in Mr. Fulton’s name, which Mr. Livingston well knew could not be 
done without Mr. Fulton’s taking an oath that the improvement was solely 
his.” 

Under this contract an experimental boat was built in Paris, in 1803. 
Her length was 66 feet, and breadth 8 feet. The experiment, however, was 
not entirely satisfactory, owing to the extremely defective fabrication of 
the machinery. The invention was slow, but the trial evinced one thing, 
that with better machinery and more care, steam navigation was practi-. 
cable. 

Soon after the arrival of Mr. Fulton in New York, already noticed, he 
began building his first American boat. In the spring of 1807, she was 
launched from the ship-yard of Charles Brown, on the East river. The 
engine was made in England, by Messrs. Watt and Bolton. Great incre- 
dulity prevailed among men of distinction as to her success; but on the 
first movement of the boat from the wharf, the triumph of Fulton was 
apparent. She moved easily and gracefully upon the water. Soon after 
she made a trip to Albany. In a letter to his friend, Mr. Barlow, Mr. 
Fulton gave the following account of her voyage. ‘* My steamboat voyage 
to Albany and back (in the Clermont,) has turned out rather more favor- 
able than I calculated. The distance from New York to Albany is one 
hundred and fifty miles; I ran it up in thirty-two hours and down in thirty. 
I had a light breeze against me the whole way, both going and coming, and 
the voyage has been performed wholly by the power of the steam engine. 
I overtook many sloops and schooners beating to windward, and parted 
with them as if they had been at anchor, The power of propelling boats 
by steam is now fully proved. The morning I left New York, there were 
not perhaps thirty persons in the city, who believed that the boat would 
ever move one mile an hour, or be of the least utility; and while we were 
putting off from the wharf, which was crowded with spectators, I heard a 
number of sarcastic remarks. This is the way in which ignorant men 
compliment what they call philosophers and projectors. Having employed 
much time, money, and zeal, in accomplishing this work, it gives me, as it 
will you, great pleasure to see it fully answer my expectations. It will 
give a cheap and quick conveyance, to the merchandize on the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and other great rivers, which are now laying open their treasures 
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to the enterprize of our countrymen ; and although the prospect of personal 
emolument has been some inducement to me, yet I feel infinitely more 
pleasure in reflecting upon the immense advantage that my country will 
derive from the invention.” 

Thus an achievement was effected which has in subsequent years chan- 
ged to a great extent the inland navigation of the whole country. Our 
rivers are thronged with boats of the largest capacity—fitted up with every 
possible convenience and elegance, and propelled by engines, beautiful in 
their construction, and most wonderful in their power; and not only so, 
but the various oceans of the world are now navigated with ease and safety. 
Distance is nearly annihilated. Voyages between England and America 
are now a weekly occurrence. 

The death of Mr. Fulton occurred on the 14th of February, 1815. He 
did not live to see a steamboat actually crossing the Atlantic, although he 
had sanguine expectations that this project would ere long be accomplished. 
The first steam vessel which made that voyage was the American ship, 
Savannah, in 1819. 

If Mr. Fulton was not the original inventor of steamboats, nor their 
perfector, still, what has been appropriately said of Arkwright, may justly 
be said of him: “The several inventions which his patent embraced, 
whether they were his or not, would, probably, but for him, have per 
ished with their authors; none of whom except himself, had the deter 
mination and courage, to face the multiplied fatigues and dangers that lay 
in the way of achieving a practical exemplification of what they had con- 
ceived in their minds.” 

SaMueEL IF. B. Morsz.—This distinguished artist is still living, and has his 
residence in the State of New York. He is ason of the late Rev. Jedediah 
Morse, D. D., a clergyman of distinction, formerly of Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Morse graduated at Yale College, in 1810. For many 
years he had occupied an enviable reputation, both in Europe and America, 
as a painter. Within a few years, he has produced a wonder-working and 
important machine—the Hlectro Magnetic Telegraph—which is now in 
successful operation over thousands of miles in various states of the Union; 
and lines are established between all the important cities of the country, 
from Maine to Louisiana. 

M. Dacuerre’s distinction rests upon an invention within a few years 
promulgated to the world, and which must be pronounced to be one of the 
most wonderful and curious of the age. 

The process of taking a human likeness by the method pointed out by 
M. Daguerre, may be divided into eight operations: Ist. Polishing the 
plate. 2d. Exposing it to the vapor of iodine. 38d. Exposing it to the 
vapor of bromine. 4th. Adjusting the plate in the camera obscura. 5th. 
Exposing it to the vapor of mercury. 6th. Removing the sensitive coating. 
Tth. Gilding the picture. 8th. Coloring the picture. __ 

The plates are made of thin sheets of silver, plated on copper. It is 
said that, from some unknown reason, the photographic impression takes. 
more readily on these plates than on entire silver. ‘The silver is only 
thick enough to prevent reaching the copper in the process of scouring 
and polishing. 

The polishing is considered one of the most difficult and important manip- 
ulations in the art, and hence hundreds of pages have been written to 
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describe the various methods devised and employed by different artists and 


amateurs. 

We can only state here that the plate is first scoured with emory to take 
off the impressions of the hammer in planishing ; then pumice, finely pow 
dered, is used, with alcohol, to remove all oily matter, and, after several 
other operations, it is finally given the last finish by means of a velvet 
cushion covered with rouge. 

After the plate is polished, it is instantly covered from the breath, the 
light, and the air, nor must it be touched, even on the edges, with the 
naked hand; but, being placed on a little frame, with the face down, it is 
carried to a box containing iodine, over which it is placed as a cover. 
Here it remains, for a moment or two, in a darkened room, being often 
examined by the artist, whose eye decides, by the yellowish color to which 
the silver changes, the instant when the metal has combined with the 
proper quantity of iodine. ‘This is a very critical part of the process, and 
requires a good eye and much experience. The vapor of iodine forms a 
film of the iodide of silver on the metal, and it is this which makes it sen- 
sible to the light of the camera, by which the picture is formed. If the 
film of iodine is too thick, the picture will be too deep and dark; if too 
thin, either a light impression, or none at all, will be made. 

Bromine is a peculiar substance, in the liquid form, of a deep red color, 
exceedingly volatile, very poisonous, and having an odor like chlorine and 
iodine combined. It is extracted from sea-water, and the ashes of marine 
vegetables. 

This, the photographie artists call an accelerating substance, because it 
diminishes the time required to take the picture in.the camera obscura. 

The iodized plate will receive the picture without it, but the sitter has 
to remain without motion before the camera for several minutes, whereas, 
by using the bromine, the impression is given in a minute or a minute and 
a quarter. Now, as the least motion in the sitter spoils the likeness, it is 
obvious that bromine is of much importance to the art, especially to nervous 
people and children. 

The bromine is contained in a glass vessel, closely covered, and is applied 
by sliding the plate over it for a few seconds. 7 

The plate is now ready for the photographic impression by means of the 
camera. If a likeness of a person is to be taken, he is already placed 
before the instrument, in a posture which the artist thinks will give the 
most striking picture, and is told that the only motion can make for half 
a minute to a minute, is winking. 

The artist now takes the plate from a dark box, and, under cover of a 
black cloth, fixes it in the focus of the lens. This is done in a light room, 
with the rays of the sun diffused by means of white curtains. 

The artist having left the sitter for the specified time, returns, and 
removes the plate for the next operation. Still, not the least visible change 
has taken place on the bright surface of the silver. If examined ever so 
nicely, no sign of a human face is to be seen, and the sitter who sees the 
plate, and knows nothing of the art, wonders what next is to be done. 

The plate is next exposed to the fumes of mercury. ‘This is contained 
in an iron box, in a darkened room, and is heated by means of an alcohol 
lamp, to about 180 degrees Fah. The cover of the box being removed, 
the plate is laid on, with the silver side down, in its stead. 
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After a few minutes the artist examines it, and, by a faint light, now 
sees that the desired picture begins to appear. It is again returned for a 
few minutes longer, until the likeness is fully developed. 

If too long exposed to the mercury, the surface of the silver turns to a 
dark ashy hue, and the picture is ruined; if removed too soon, the impres- 
sion is too faint to be distinct to the eye. 

The next operation consists in the removal of the iodine, which not only 
gives the silver a yellowish tinge, but, if suffered to remain, would darken 
and finally ruin the picture. Formerly this was done by a solution of com- 
mon salt, but experiment has shown that the peculiar chemical compound 
called hyposulphite of soda, answers the purpose far better. This is a beau- 
tiful, transparent, crystallized salt, prepared by chemists for the express 

urpose. y 
: A solution of this is poured on the plate until the iodine is entirely 
removed, and now the picture, for the first time, may be exposed to the 
light of the sun without injury; but the plate has still to be washed in pure 
water, to remove all remains of the hyposulphite, and then heated and dried 
over an alcohol lamp. 

Having washed the picture thoroughly, it is then placed on the fixing 
stand, which is to be adjusted previously to a perfect level, and as much 
solution of chloride of gold as the plate can retain, poured on. ‘The alcohol 
lamp is then held under all parts of it successively. At first the image 
assumes a dark color, but in a few minutes grows light, and acquires an 
intense and beautiful appearance. 

The lamp is now removed, and the plate is again well washed in pure 
water, and then dried by heat. | 

Before gilding, the impression may be removed by repolishing the plate, 
when it is perfectly restored; but, after gilding, no polishing nor scouring 
will so obliterate the picture as to make it answer for a second impression. 
Such plates are either sold for the silver they contain, or are replated by 
the electrotype process. ; 

Coloring Daguerreotype pictures is an American invention, and has been 
considered a secret, though at the present time it is done with more or less 
success by most artists. . 

The colors consist of the oxides of several metals, ground to an impalpa- 
ble powder. ‘They are laid on in a dry state, with soft camel hair pencils, 
after the process of gilding. The plate is then heated, by which they are 
fixed. This is a very delicate part of the art, and should not be undertaken 
by those who have nota good eye, and a light hand. 


Dr. Horace WELLS was born in Hartford, Vermont, in the year 1815; 


after completing his education, he commenced the practice of dentistry, 
which he successfully prosecuted in Boston, and in Hartford, Conn., and 
removed in 1847 to the city of New York, where he pursued the same 
profession. His genius for invention was decided, and his mind was often 
engaged in devising new mechanical processes; he introduced improvements 
in dental instruments, and in the blow-pipe; he also invented a gold solder, 
and an improved shower-bath. We name these merely as evidence of his 
ingenious turn of mind; his fame rests alone upon the fact, that he discoy- 
ered the means of producing insensibility during surgical operations. His 
first experiments were made with nitrous oxide gas, but since then sulphuric 
ether, and a new compound called “ Chloroform,’ have been used for the 
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same purposes—the ‘‘ Chloroform’’ being most generally adopted. But the 
idea of employing an agent to produce insensibility was conceived, and its 
practical importance first established by Dr. Wells. He commenced, and 
satisfactorily tested his experiments in 1844, while a citizen of Connecticut, 
and the Legislature of that State, in the spring of 1847, passed resolutions 
attesting the value of the discovery, and acknowledging him as the author. 
Some months afterwards, the Medical Society of Paris appointed him an 
honorary member, and passed a vote declaring that to him “is due all the 
honor of having first discovered and successfully applied the uses of vapors 
or gases, whereby surgical operations can be performed without pain.” 

It is proper to observe here, that these gases, which are powerful in 
their effect, should be used with care and judgment, and with reference to 
the constitution and state of health of the patient; their indiscriminate and 
injudicious employment, like that of other potent agents, would lead to 
disastrous results. 

This discovery of Dr. Wells has relieved thousands of sufferers, and may 
be considered as the great improvement of the age, viewed in connection 
with surgical science. ; 

His active mind and inventive talent promised for him a useful and suc- 
cessful career, which, however, was suddenly termmated by his death, 
which occurred in New York, in the year 1848. 


THE WOLE. 


body, from the tip of the muzzle to the beginning of the tail, three feet 
eightinches. The cubs of the wolf are born with the eyes shut; the female 
goes with young sixty-three days; in these respects exactly resembling the 
dog. The average duration of their life is from fifteen to twenty years. 

The great resemblance between the wolf and the dog has been frequently 
remarked; and some naturalists consider them of the same species. ‘The 
polar voyagers state, that they had often much difficulty to distinguish the 
dogs of the Hsquimaux from the wolves; and yet, notwithstanding this - 
external resemblance, there is a very essential difference in their characters, 
and the dog and the wolf are, in all circumstances, the natural foes of each 
other. Captain Parry, in the Journal of his Second Voyage, says, ‘A 
flock of thirteen wolves, the first yet seen, crossed the ice in the bay from 
the direction of the huts, and passed near the ships. They so much 
resemble the Esquimaux dogs, that, had it not been for some doubts among 
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the officers who had seen them, whether they were so or not, and the con- 
sequent fear of doing these poor people an irreparable injury, we might 
have killed most of them the same evening, for they came boldly to look for 
food within a few yards of the Fury, and remained there for some time.” 
Again, he says in his Journal, a few days after, ‘These animals were so 
hungry and fearless as to take away some of the Esquimaux dogs in a snow 
- house near the Hecla’s stern, though the men were at the time within a few 
yards of them.” These dogs set up a fearful howl at the approach ofa 
wolf; and, in speaking of the resemblance between the two it should be 
mentioned that wolves have not the bark of a dog, but only a howl; and, as 
the Esquimaux dog also does not bark, this, and the other circumstances 
of close resemblance, have led to the conclusion that this animal is no other 
than a domesticated wolf. | 

The following passage in “ Sir A. de Capel Broke’s Travels,” while it 
illustrates the enmity of the wolf to the dog, seems to show that the latter 
may be himself deceived by the resemblance to his own species. ‘I 
observed on setting out from Sormjole, the last post, that the peasant who 
drove my sledge was armed with a cutlass; and on inquiring the reason, 
was told that, the day preceding, while he was passing in his sledge the 
part of the forest we were then in, he had encountered a wolf, which was 
so daring that it actually sprung over the hinder part of the sledge he was 
driving, and attempted to carry off a small dog which was sitting behind 
him. During my journey from Tornea to Stockholm, I heard every where 
of the ravages committed by wolves, not upon the human species or the 
cattle, but chiefly upon the peasant’s dogs, considerable numbers of which 
had been devoured. I was told that these were the favorite prey of this 
animal; and that, in order to seize upon them with the greater ease, it puts 
itself into a crouching posture, and begins to play several antic tricks to 
attract the attention of the poor dog, which, caught by these seeming demon- 
strations of friendship, and fancying it to be one of his own species, 
from the similarity, advances towards it to join in the gambols, and is carried 
off by its treacherous enemy. Several peasants that I conversed with 
mentioned having been eye witnesses of this circumstance.”” The animosity 
of the dog to the wolf does not seem inferior to that of the wolf to the dog. 


Associated in packs, and encouraged by men, dogs will chase the wolf with- 


the most daring ardor, regardless of his greater physical strength. Conflicts 
of this nature were not uncommon in parts of Europe during the middle 
APCS, es a : 

_ Wolves are cruel and cowardly animals, with a peculiar sinister expres- 
sion of countenance. They fly from man except when impelled by extreme 
hunger, when they prowl by night in great droves through villages, and 
destroy any persons they meet. It is said of them, as of several other 
beasts of prey, that when they have once obtained the taste of human blood, 
they give it the preference to any other.. Very fearful accounts are on 
_ record of the ravages-committed by wolves, when in hard weather they 
associate-in immense flocks. So lately as 1760 such terror is said to have 
been excited in France by the ravages of wolves, that public prayers were 
offered for their destruction, ‘The following statement from Captain Frank- 
lin shows the extreme cunning of the wolves in the pursuit of a creature 
of superior speed: ‘* We passed the remains of two red-deer, lying at the 
bases of perpendicular cliffs, from the summits of which they had probably 
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been forced by wolves. These voracious animals, which are inferior in 
speed to the moose or red-deer, are said frequently to have recourse to this 
expedient, in places where extensive plains are bounded by precipitous cliffs. 
While the deer are quietly grazing, the wolves assemble in great numbers ; 
and, forming a crescent, creep slowly towards the herd, so as not to alarm 
them much at first; but when they perceive that they have fairly hemmed in 
the unsuspecting creatures, and cut off their retreat across the plain, they 
move more quickly, and with hideous yells terrify their prey, and urge them to 
flight by the only open way, which is towards the precipice; appearing to 
know that, when the herd is once at full speed, itis easily driven over the cliff 
—the rearmost urging on those that are before. ‘The wolves then descend at 
their leisure and feast on the mangled carcasses. 

The gentleness of wolves in confinement seldom continues after they are 
full grown; they generally appear to acquire a fear instead of a love of man, 
which manifests itself in a morose and vindictive impatience. The cowardly 
ferocity of their natures is with difficulty restrained by discipline: they are 
not to be trusted. And yet there are instances of wolves having been domes- 
ticated to such an extent as to exhibit the greatest attachment to man—as 
great as can be shown by a dog. M. F. Cuvier gives a very interesting 
account of a tame wolf which had all the obedience towards and affection 
for his master, which the most sagacious and gentle of domestic dogs could 
possibly evince. He was brought up in the same manner as a puppy, and 
continued with his original owner till he was full grown. He was then pre- 
sented to the Menagerie at Paris. For many weeks he was quite discon- 
solate at the separation from his master, who had been obliged to travel; 
he would scarcely take any food, and was indifferent to his keepers. At 
length he became attached to those about him, and ‘he seemed to have for- 
gotten his old affections. His master returned after an absence of eighteen 
months: the wolf heard his voice amidst the crowd in the gardens of the 
menagerie, and, being set at liberty, displayed the most violent joy. Again 
was he separated from his friend; and again was his grief as extreme as on 
the first occasion. After three years’ absence, his master once more returned. 
It was evening, and the wolf’s den was shut up from any external observation ; 
yet the instant the man’s voice was heard, the faithful animal set up the most 
anxious cries; and the door of his cage being opened, he rushed towards 
his friend,—leaped upon his shoulders,—licked his face,—and threatened to 
bite his keepers when they attempted to separate them. When the man 
left him, he fell sick, and refused all food; and from the time of his recovery 
which was long very doubtful, it was always dangerous for a stranger to 
approach him. He appeared as if he scorned any new friendships. 

The wolf still continues to infest the northern regions of Europe, and 


those countries where dense forests are not yet cleared. _ It was extirpated 


much earlier in England than in any other country of Europe. Ancient 
chronicles state that, in the tenth century, King Edgar attempted to extir 
pate these animals in England by commuting the punishments for certain 
crimes into the acceptance of a certain number of wolves’ tongues from each 
criminal; and, in Wales, by converting the tax of gold and silver into an 
annual tribute of 800 wolves’ heads. In after times their destruction was 
promoted by certain rewards, and some lands were held on condition of 
destroying the wolves which infested the parts of the kingdom in which they 
were situated. 
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| RTESIAN WELLS are formed by perforating the earth by a set of 
-”\, instruments called “‘ boring rods,” until a subterranean body of 
SdeS water be reached whose sources are higher than the spot where 
this operation takes place. The effort which water makes to reach its own 
level in this instance causes it to ascend above the surface; and thus an 
abundant supply of this necessary element may be obtained in districts 
which otherwise might be without so indispensable a blessing. The Romans 
often went to an incredible expense in obtaining a proper supply of water ; 
and the remains which still exist of their aqueducts are amongst the noblest 
monuments of their genius and enterprise. Works of this description, how- 
ever, could not be constructed without an immense expenditure of labor 
and capital; and it is clear that an application of the principles of hydrau- 
lics and geological science would have been a much more simple and eco- 
nomical mode of proceeding. The Turks have availed themselves of the 
simple fact of the tendency of water to find its level in executing works as 
efficacious as the Roman aqueducts, but a thousand times less expensive. 
Their Souteraze are water-courses of brick-work, carried from a reservoir 
on some eminence down one hill, along the surface of a valley, and up the 
opposite hill. 

It is easy to understand the cause which occasions the water of Artesian 
wells to ascend to the surface; and the following explanation may serve to 
show the circumstances under which this principle 1s usually brought into 
action. If the rain which falls, or the snow which is melted, on opposite 
ranges of mountains, filtrates through porous strata, or finds its way through 
apertures or fissures of stone, situated between strata either quite or almost 
impervious to water, and running below the surface of the valley, it makes 
for itself a channel, the form of which we will suppose to be an elongated 
curve. If any part of this valley be bored until this pipe or water-course 
be reached by the boring-rod, the water will spring up, nee the impul- 
sion of the law of hydraulics to which we have alluded, and a natural foun- 
tain will by this means be created. This result will not be affected by the 
extent of the valley, which may be a mile in width or adozen miles. The 
force with which the water ascends will of course be regulated by the posi- 
tion chosen for the operation. It will be the greatest at that point which 
is situated at the lowest level, and will diminish as the source is approached 
from whence the supply is derived. The small springs which are met with 
in sinking a well are regulated by the same laws as Artesian fountains, 
but their sources are not sufficiently copious to enable them to reach the 
surface. 

The question as to whence Artesian wells derive their supplies is one of 
the most interesting connected with the subject. The vapors of the atmos- 
phere form one of their sources. A few hours after heavy rains, the 
miners of Cornwall observe a considerable augmentation in the water con- 
tained in some of their deepest pits. The fountain of Nimes, in France, 
HH 
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throws out, when lowest, about 280 gallons per minute; butif a heavy rain 
falls in the north-west, although at a distance of seven: or eight miles, its 
volume is increased to upwards of 2,000 gallons. The temperature, how- 
ever, is scarcely changed by this great additional quantity; thus proving 
that it passes with great rapidity by channels situated very deeply below 
the surface. 

The fountain of Vaucluse, likewise in the south of France, if it received 
all the rain which fell during the whole year, on an extent of thirty square 
leagues, would not obtain a supply adequate to the yearly issue which it 
pours forth. When it rises from its subterranean bed, it in reality forms 
a river; and the volume of its waters when at ‘its lowest is estimated at 
480 square yards per minute, which at times is swelled to 1,494 square 
yards. Its mean volume is 962 square yards. This fountain, it is clear, 
must obtain its waters from some more ‘abundant source than the percola- 
tion of rain-water through the pores and fissures of the earth. Its reser- 
voirs, also, must be capable of containing a great mass of fluid, and the 
channels by which it flows must be large enough to contain a subterranean 
river. 

These reservoirs and these channels are created by fractures in great 
areas of stratified rock, occasioned by the action of a mighty power, which, 
at some period, has broken them in various directions. In some cases, 
these cavities actually withdraw from the surface considerable rivers. ‘The 
Guadiana loses itself in a flat country, in the midst of a vast prairie; and 
when a Spaniard hears an Englishman or a Frenchman speaking of the 
bridges of their respective countries, he will tell them that there is one in 
Kstremadura on which 100,000 cattle can graze. The Meuse and several 
other rivers in France also disappear in the same manner; some being 
sucked in by apertures in their bed, situated at various distances along the 
course of the stream. In the Austrian dominions, the river Poick pursues 
its course in the cavern of Adelsberg, where its waters lose themselves 
and reiippear several times. This cavern has been penetrated for the space 
of two leagues from its entrance, at which point a lake presents itself which 
has not yet been crossed. Humboldt mentions a cavern in South America, 
about 25 yards high, and 27 or 28 broad, which the traveler can penetrate 
for 800 yards, into whose recesses are rolled the waters of a stream above 
10 yards wide. The grotto of Windborg, in Saxony, is also a remarkable 
instance of the extent of the earth’s internal communications, being con- 
nected with the cavern of Cresfield, from which it is some leagues distant. 

The Artesian fountain at Tours recently presented some phenomena 
proving the nai of an extensive and complete line of subterranean 
communication. In January, 1831, the vertical tube by which the waters 
of this fountain ascended.was shortened a little more’ than four yards, on 
which its volume was immediately augmented a third; but this sudden 
increase rendered the waterless clear than usual. During many hours 
there were brought to the surface, from a depth of above 110 yards, various 
substances, among which were recognized twigs of hawthorn, several inches 
in length, blackened by their long 
marshy plants—and seeds of various kinds, in a state which showed that 
they had been in the water since the harvest, and, consequently, that about 
four months had been spent in performing their hidden voyage. Shells, 
and other deposits which a small river, or stream of fresh water, leaves 
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when it overflows its banks, were also brought up during the increased 
action of the fountain, proving the freedom with which they circulated at 
depths below. 

An instance is mentioned by M. Arago of one of these subterranean 
rivers being reached by some workmen who were boring for water close to 
the Barriére de Fontainebleau, at Paris. As usual, the progress of the 
work was slow, but, all at once, the boring rod descended nearly eight 
yards. When they attempted to withdraw it, it was evident that it was 
suspended in a body of water whose current was so strong as to occasion 
the instrument to oscillate in a particular direction. We have before stated 
that the course which water took in order to find its own level might be of 
any length; a fact which is clearly proved by the circumstance of the crew 
of an English ship becalmed in the Indian seas discovering fresh water 
rising from the depths of the ocean to the surface. The nearest point of 
land was 100 miles distant, and from hence it had come by a channel sit- 
uated below the bed of the sea. 

These various facts will account for the phenomena connected with Arte- 
sian fountains; but the periodical disappearance of the waters of the lake 
of Zirknitz, in Carniola, illustrates one of these in a manner so clear and 
distinct that we cannot omit noticing it. This lake is about five miles long 
and two and a half broad. ‘Towards the middle of the summer, if the 
season be dry, its level rapidly sinks, and, in a few weeks, 1t becomes dry. 
The apertures by which the waters have retired may be then distinctly per- 
ceived; some being perpendicular, and others in a lateral direction towards 
the caverns of the neighboring mountains. Immediately after the waters 
have completely disappeared, the whole extent of the surface which they 
covered is put into cultivation; and, at the end of a couple of months, the 
peasants reap an abundant harvest of rye, millet, and grass. Towards the 
close of autumn, the waters return by the same natural channels by which 
they had disappeared. It frequently happens that a heavy shower of rain 
on the mountains of Zirknitz will occasion the lake to overflow its banks. 

The temperature of Artesian springs is invariably higher in proportion 
as their depth increases. The deepest of which we have seen any state- 
ment is near Dieppe, and is about 340 yards below the surface. <A well 
formed near Perpignan produces about 425 gallons per minute; and one 
at Tours ascends more than two yards above the surface, and gives 234 
gallons per minute. 

In France, the waters of Artesian springs are sometimes made the 
moving power in corn-mills. At Frontés, near Aire, the waters of fen 
Artesian springs put in motion the wheels of a large mill, and act besides 
upon the bellows and forge-hammer of a nail-manufactory. At Yours, a 
well of nearly 150 yards in depth pours 225 gallons per minuté into the 
troughs of a wheel seven yards in diameter, which is the moviig power of 
an extensive silk-manufactory. Besides their general utilityin irrigations, 
and for the purposes of domestic comfort and salubrity, the water of Arte- 
sian springs has been specially applied with advantage for other useful 
objects. ‘The workshops of M. Bruckmarm, in Wiirtemberg, are warmed 
by means of water conveyed in pipes from an Artesian spring, the temper 
ature of whose source is considerably higher than that of the atmosphere. 
M. Arago also states that there are greenhouses whose temperature is kept 
up by means of the circulation of a constant volume of Artesian waters. 
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At Erfurt, they are used in the formation of artificial beds of cress, which 
produce £12,000 a year. In the north of France, the reservoms in which 
the flax is steeped which is destined to be employed in the manufacture of 
lace and the finer descriptions of linen are supplied by Artesian springs, 
whose waters, being remarkably clear and of an equable temperature, 
dissolve the vegetable matter with the least injury to the most valuable 
properties of the plant. In fish-preserves it is often found that the fish 
are killed both by the severity of the winter and the excessive heats of the 
summer; but this effect of the inequality of the seasons has been prevented 
at the fish-ponds at Montmorency, near Paris, by furnishing them abun 
dantly with Artesian waters. 


THE BANKS OF THE NILE, 


TA O portion of the globe is more calculated to carry the mind back- 
a/ANVi, ward into the depths of past history, than the country along the 
y\,\5\ river Nile. Here, in ages so remote as to be veiled in mist, we 
can see, by the faint light of history, the shadows and ghosts of kings and 
emperors, bearing the suggestive and portentous names of Isis, Horos, 
Osiris, Menes, Bochos, Biphis, and Sesostris. If we.open our eyes and 
look around, we discover the pyramids—works of unknown hands, yet such 
as befit races of monarchs, half gods and half men; we see the wrecks of 
cities so grand, even in ruins, as to recall the age of giants; we meet with 
obelisks, statues, monuments, of such vast proportions as to realize the 
mythological dreams of the Cyclops and the Titans. And over all, are 
those mysterious writings—pictures—hieroglyphics—which so long defied 
scrutiny, but which are now begmning to speak and -reveal the buried 
secrets of centuries. 

But of all the wonders of Egypt, the sepulchral chambers are the most 
astonishing. ‘There are several of these, some having the walls covered 
with sacred paintings, and others with objects and scenes taken from the 
manners, customs and history of the country. Madden, in his travels, thus 
deseribes his entrance into one of these mysterious chambers: 

‘* Considerably below the surface of the adjoining buildings, the guide 
pointed out to me a chink in an old wall, which he told me I should creep 
through on my hands and feet; the aperture was not two feet and a half 
high, and scarcely three feet and a half broad. My companion had the 
courage to enter first, thrusting in a lamp before him. I followed, and 
after me the son of the old man crept also. The passage was so narrow 
that my mouth and nose were sometimes buried in the dust, and I was 
nearly suffocated. After proceeding about ten yards, in utter darkness, 
the heat became excessive, breathing was laborious, the perspiration poured 
down my face, and I would have given the world to have got out; but my 
companion, whose person I could not distinguish, though his voice was 
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audible, called out to me to craw! a few feet further, and that I should find 
plenty of space. I joined him at length, and had the inexpressible satis- 
faction of standing once more on my feet.. We found ourselves in a splendid 
apartment of great magnitude, adorned with sacred paintings and hiero- 
glyphics.”’ 

An English poet, who visited the sepulchral chambers of Egypt, thus 
describes the paintings. 


: —_—____—_———_ jn the range 
Of these deep-caverned sepulchres are found, 
The wildest images—unheard of, strange, 
Striking, uncouth, odd, picturesque, profound— 
That ever puzzled antiquarian’s brain, 
Prisoners of different nations, bound and slain, 
Genii with heads of birds, hawks, ibis, drakes, 
Of lions, foxes, cats, fish, frog, and snakes, 
Bulls, rams, and monkeys, hippopotami, 
With knife in paw, suspended from the sky— 
Vast scarabei, globes by. hands upheld, 
From chaos springing, ’mid an endless field 
Of forms grotesque, the sphynx, the crocodile, 
And other reptiles, from the slime of Nile.” 


It would seem that similar representations of sacred objects are alluded 
to in the Bible, and we may infer that they were objects of idolatrous 
worship among the Egyptians. From these it is probable the Israelites 
derived the practice, rebuked in the book of Ezekiel, ch. viii. 7—12, where 
we read as follows— 7 

“¢ And he brought me to the door of the court, and when I looked, behold 
a hole in the wall. Then said he unto me, Son of man, dig now in the 
wall; and when I had digged in the wall, behold a door. And he said 
unto me, Go in, and behold the wicked abominations that they do here. So 
I went in and saw; and behold every form of creeping things, and abomi- 
nable beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel, portrayed upon the 
wall round about. And there stood before them seventy men of the 
ancients of the house of Israel, and in the midst of them stood Jaazaniah 
the son of Shaphan, with every man his censer in his hand; and a thick 
cloud of incense went up. ‘Then said he unto me, Son of man, hast thou 
seen what the ancients of the house of Israel do in the dark, every man in 
the chambers of his imagery? for they say, The Lord seeth us not; the 
Lord hath forsaken the earth.’ 

Beside these objects which we have mentioned, travelers tell us of the 
ruins of cities along the borders of the Nile, which strike the beholder with 
amazement, on account of their magnitude. The ruins of a single temple, 
called Karnak, in Upper Egypt, are three miles in circuit. They are 
described by a traveler, as follows: 

‘“‘ Most points of view present only the image of a general overthrow, 
rendering it difficult to distinguish Karnak as a series of regular edifices. 
Across these vast ruins, appear only fragments of architecture; trunks of 
broken columns; mutilated colossal statues; obelisks—some fallen and 
some majestically erect; immense halls, whose roofs are supported by parts 
of columns, portals and pillars, surpassing in magnitude all similar struc- 
tures. From the west, this chaos assumes an orderly appearance; and the 
almost endless series of portals, gates, and halls, appear ranged in regular 
succession, and harmonizing with each other. When the plan is thoroughly 
understood, its regularity appears wonderful; and the highest admiration 
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ie igi by the arrangement and symmetry of all the parts of this vast 
edifice.’ 

These ruins are on the eastern side of the Nile, and near by are those 
of the temple of Luxor, which, though hardly equal to Karnak in magnitude, 
even surpass it in beauty of design and execution. 

On the western side of the Nile, and at no great distance, are the ruins 
of the ancient city of Thebes, said to have had a hundred gates, in its 
days of prosperity—some thousands of years ago. 


THE REGALIA OF THE BRITISH CROWN. 


LA. EPOSITED in a room recently appropriated to that purpose, the 
ai regalia presents a magnificent spectacle. Here is the .ancient 
JsJY imperial crown of Charles II., Prince of Wales’ crown, the ancient 
queen’s crown, but the most magnificent display of England’s regalia 
is the crown of her present majesty. ‘The cap is of purple velvet, with 
silver hoops covered with diamonds; on the top of these hoops is a ball 
covered with smaller diamonds, with a cross of brilliants, containing a 
remarkable central sapphire. On the front is a heart-shaped ruby, said to 
have been worn by Edward the black prince. This diamond weighs one 
and three-fourths pounds, and is valued at one million pounds. The bap- 


. tismal font with stand of silver gilt, which was used at the baptism of her 


present majesty, and the prince of Wales, is four feet high, and cost forty 
thousand pounds (two hundred thousand dollars.) A large silver wine 
fountain is also exhibited, weighing ninety-six pounds, and which cost fifty 
thousand dollars. There are various other costly paraphernalia belonging 
to the regalia, such as St. Hdward’s staff, of pure gold, four feet seven 
inches in length; the royal sceptre, of gold, two feet nine inches long, the 
queen’s ivory sceptre, mounted in gold, with a dove of white onyx; the 
orb, five inches in diameter, edged with pearls, and surmounted with roses 
of diamonds. The sovereign holds this orb in the left hand at the coronation, 
the swords of Justice, temporal and ecclesiastical, and numerous other 
articles which we cannot mention. The value of the whole regalia is 
estimated at three millions of pounds, equal to fourteen millions five hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars. / . 

The regalia represented in the group in our engraving, exhibits not only 
the regalia, properly so called, but also those which are used when a queen 
consort is crowned. ‘The reader will please bear in recollection the differ 
ence between a queen regnant, and a queen consort. A queen regnant 
evccupies the kingly office, as of right. She is the king, and is called 
queen asbeing afemale. But a queen consort is called queen, as being, the 
wife of the king, and her only right (if right it can be called) to be crowned, 
lies in the will and pleasure of her husband. 

The regalia, properly so called, are represented grouped on the left side 
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of the engraving. The two crowns are the crown of state and the imperial 
crown. ‘The imperial crown is also called St. Edward’s crown, as having 
been made for the coronation of Charles IT. to supply the place of the old 
crown (which bore the name of Edward the confessor), destroyed, along 
with the other ancient regalia, by order of parliament. The imperial 
crown is “the crown royal, which is set upon the king’s head ;’’ the crown 
of state is for the accommodation of the king, to be worn in procession. 
The crown of state was made for the coronation of George IV., the old 
one having been broken up. A new crown of state has been made for 
the present queen, which contains all the jewels of the former crown, with 
many additional ones. 

Four swords are used at a coronation. The sword of state, sheathed 
in its ornamented scabbard, and the three swords of mercy and of justice. 
The sword of mercy is Curtana, or the pointless sword; the sword of 
spiritual justice is obtusely pointed ; but the sword of justice of the tem- 
porality is acutely pointed. St. Edward’s staff is represented as crossing 
the imperial crown; it is a large golden rod, with a mound and cross at 
the top, and is carried before the king in the procession to the coronation. 
The sceptre and the virge, or rod, are represented crossed in the fore- 
ground of the engraving. . The sceptre, surmounted by a mound and cross, 
is placed in the king’s right hand ; and the virge, or rod, surmounted by a 
cross and dove, is placed in the left hand. ‘The globe or orb, surmounted 
by a cross, is supposed to have been used originally as a type or emblem of 
sovereignty. The other portions of the regalia are the spurs, of fine gold, 
curiously wrought, the ring and the armil, or armilla, which is used in the 
ceremony of investiture. 

That portion of the regalia which is used when a queen consort is crowned, 
consists of a crown of state, a circlet of gold, an orb, similar to the king’s 
sceptres, and a ring. ‘Theyare grouped on the right side of the engraving, 
the sword of state crossing them. 


. CUBA. 


@ ) REVIOUS to the eighteenth century, the history of Cuba is princi- 
on pally occupied with accounts of the settlements commenced by the 
Be first governor, Diego Velasquez. Its advance was extremely slow, 
and having exhausted the native Indian population—who were a docile and 
gentle race—the island was only held by Spain as a convenient military and 
naval station on the way to the mines of Mexico. Notwithstanding this, we 
notice in the laws and municipal rights of Cuba the same independent and 
liberal spirit which prevailed in all the settlements of that nation, among 
the Moors or elsewhere, so far as the Spanish settlers or their descendants 
were concerned. Even in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries public 
assemblies of citizens were held to elect the members of the corporations ; 
free and bold charges were made and sustained against governors; and no 
taxation was permitted which was not sustained by these bodies. 
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In 1812 the constitution was proclaimed in Spain; the whole people of 
the colonies were assimilated to the inhabitants of the mother country with 
respect to representation ; and Cuba sent her representatives to the Spanish 
Chamber of Deputies. In 1818 Sefior Arango, the deputy from Havana, 
obtained a royal ordinance for the abolition of restrictions on Cuban com 
merce. From this period we may date the prosperity of the island. Before, 
she had been a burden to the home treasury. Now she began to remit 
large sums annually to the government; an army of 25,000 men, sent from 
Spain in a miserable plight, was maintained by her, and in a few years was 
entirely equipped, clothed and disciplined in the best manner, without 
expense to the mother country. Indeed, since 1830, in every embarrass- 
ment of her government, Spain has been supplied with means from the 
treasury of Cuba, and it has been a reserved fund for her every pressing 
emergency. When the civil list failed Queen Christina, Cuba furnished 
resources for defraying the profuse expenditure of the palace. The contribu- 
tions wrung from the island, formed no small portion of the riches bequeathed 
by Ferdinand VII. to his rapacious widow and to his reputed daughters. 
From Cuba also were derived the means of setting on foot the luckless 
expedition of Barrados for the reconquest of Mexico; and from 1852 to 
1841, it had exchanged thirty-six millions of dollars against an equal 
amount of government paper. At length, so much importance was attached 
to the revenues of this island, that they served as ample guarantees for 
loans, foreign and domestic. ‘he wealth, the beauty, the fertility of Cuba 
proved her ruin. By degrees, she came to be regarded only as a machine 
for raising money ; and to carry out the purposes of the home administra- 
tion to the fullest extent, it was necessary to destroy the privileges and the 
liberties which the Cubans had heretofore enjoyed. 

Although the standard of Independence was raised across the Gulf of 
Mexico, and Cuba was invited to join in its defence, and although Mexico 
and Columbia prepared an expedition which should give liberty to the island, 
the inhabitants shut their eyes to the alluring prospects, and maintained 
an unwavering loyalty. ‘They were repaid for their fidelity, as tyrants are 
apt to reward such conduct. On the plea that disturbances in South 
America might require the exercise of arbitrary power, by the governor of 
Cuba, in 1825, a royal order was issued, and it is still in full force, 
addressed to the Captain General, which after the usual preamble, proceeds 
as follows: ‘ The king, our master, in order to keep in quietude his faith- 
ful inhabitants, confine within the proper limits such as would deviate from 
the path of honor, and punish such as, forgetting their duties, would dare 
commit excesses in opposition to our wise laws; and being desirous of 
preventing the embarrassments which, under extraordinary circumstances, 
might arise from a division in the command, and from the complicated 
authority and powers of the different officers of government, for the impor- 
tant end of maintaining in that island his sovereign authority, and the public 
quiet; it has pleased his majesty, in conformity with the advice of his 
council of ministers, to authorize your excellency, fully investing you with 
the whole extent of powers which, by the royal ordinances, are granted to 
the Governors of besieged towns. In consequence thereof, his majesty 
most amply and unrestrictedly authorizes your excellency not only to remove 
from that island such persons, holding offices from the government or not, 
whatever their occupation, rank, class, or situation in life may be, whose 
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residence there you may believe prejudicial, or whose public or- private 
conduct may appear suspicious to you, but also to suspend the execution of 
whatever royal orders or general decrees in all the different branches of the 
administration, or in any part of them, as your excellency may think condu- 
cive to the royal service.” 

The sad effects of this royal order were not immediately felt. The 
island was at that time governed by General Vives, whose policy, during 
the whole of a long administration, was mild and conciliating ; and he was 
so far from. putting into execution the terrible authority with which he was 
endowed, as to act on his wise conviction, that it would be equally disadvan- 
tageous to Cuba and to Spain. This was, however, merely the good fortune 
of the inhabitants ; the fearful decree stood, in all its terrors, only waiting 
the presence of a despot, to carry it out in its fullest force. Such an one 
was found in the person of Don Miguel Tacon, who, two years after the 
the retirement of Vives, was appointed Captain General. This was in 
1834. It should meanwhile be borne in mind, that during the several 
crises in Spain, from 1808 to 1837,—and they were seven in number,—we 
find the ‘always faithful island of Cuba” receiving and promptly obeying 
the decrees. of the crown. Throughout all the disturbances, in every revolu- 
tion or change of ministry, Cuba remained the same, always loyal, obedient, 
uncomplaining. | 

From the accession of Tacon may be dated a series of injuries, cruelties, 
and oppressions, against the unfortunate island, unparalleled in the history 
of civilized communities. This man’s administration has been frequently 
lauded by strangers, who regarded him in the light of a reformer of the 
social disorders which prevailed, at that time, toa frightful extent. Indeed, 
his coming was hailed with joy by the mass of the proprietors, while every 
well-disposed person beheld with gratification his energies directed to 
prevent and punish robbery and assassination; to the destruction of dogs in 
the streets ; the cleansing and macadamizing of the principal thoroughfares ; 
the erection of markets, a prison, a theatre, &c. But if Tacon exercised 
a strong and arbitrary will in carrying out these projects, he soon displayed 
the same qualities in oppressing persons of every class. The fact is, he was a 
tyrant. He possessed a jealous nature, was short-sighted and narrow-minded, 
and had an uncommon stubbornness of character. Never satiated with power, 
he found in the royal order of 1825, ample authority for every species of 
despotism. He knew that all they required of him at home was to extort as 
much money as possible from the inhabitants of the island; for the rest, no 
questions would be asked. It was through his influence that the wealthy por- 
tion of the community was divested of the privileges conferred on them by the 
estatuto. He even deprived the old municipalities of Havana of the 
power of naming the under-commissaries of police. ‘To sustain his absolute 
government by trampling on every institution, was a necessary consequence 
of his first violent and unjustifiable act. In order to obtain credit in the 
management of the police, he displayed a despotic and even brutal activity 
in the mode of exacting, from the inferior officers, distributed in the several 
wards of the city, under personal responsibility, the apprehension and sum- 
mary prosecution of criminals. They soon found that there would be no 
complaint, provided they acted vigorously in bringing up prisoners. So far 
from presuming their innocence, or requiring proof of their crimes, those 
who were once arrested were put to the negative and difficult task of 
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proving their innocence. The more unwarrantable the acts of his subalterns 
the more acceptable to him, since they, in his opinion, but displayed the 
energy of his authority. They trembled in his presence, and left it to 
persecute, to invent accusations, to imprison, and to spread terror and 
desolation among the families of the island. It is but just to add, that 
banditti, and thieves, and professed gamblers were terrified by his sweeping 
scythe, and became much more modest than they had been during the 
brief administration of the weak and infirm General Ricafort, his prede- 
cessor. ‘The timid and short-sighted merchant or planter, who perceived 
this reform, did not comprehend or appreciate the illegality of the system, 
nor its pernicious effects on the future destinies of the country, and was 
the first to justify the man who interposed himself between the subject 
and the crown, not permitting any petitions contrary to his.pleasure. 

The consequence of all this was a regular system of espionage. ‘The 
prisoners were distributed in the castles, because the jails were insufficient 
to containthem. In the dungeons were lodged nearly six hundred persons, 
the causes of whose detention nobody knew—a fact authentically proved . 
by a casual circumstance. In about eighteen months of his administration 
T'acon caused one hundred and ninety persons to, be deported. Besides 
these, seven hundred and twenty were sent away under sentence of banish- 
ment for life, while in the Gallera, vast multitudes of prisoners, of all 
grades, the innocent and the guilty, were huddled together in one long 
narrow hall. The misery of this awful place cannot be exaggerated. 
Sefior Tanco styles it, ‘‘ un infierno de immoralidad.”’ 'Tacon’s only object 
in building it was to rid the government house of the fumes of pestilence, 
which were engendered in the dungeons of the palace in which he lived. 
Not content with these acts of horrible cruelty, he destroyed at a single 
blow all freedom of discussion in the municipal body, usurped its powers, 
and frightened away such members as he thought would not bow to his 
will. During the government of Tacon the act of exclusion was passed at 
Madrid, which shut out the unfortunate island from all representation in 
the Cortes. This was in February, 1837, and the act, it should be borne 
in mind, was in direct violation of the new constitution, which had just 
been adopted, the 28th article of which stated that the basis was the » 
same for national representation in both hemispheres, while by the 29th 
article, the basis in Cuba was the population of the island, composed of 
persons who, in both lineS, were of Spanish origin. ‘The rejection of the 
Cuban deputies at Madrid completed this rapid enslavement. The Cubans 
were henceforth cut off from even the possibility of relief. From the 
same period also may be dated a new series of wrongs, injuries and 
oppressions against her unfortunate inhabitants. The Spanish Cortes, 
jealous of the extensive trade of Cuba with the United States, had already 
imposed a duty of nearly ten dollars a barrel on flour imported from them 
into Cuba. This was now raised to about ten dollars and three-quarters, 
thus placing the enormous tax of 150 per cent. on the first necessary of 
life. When it is considered that all articles of primary necessity come 
from abroad, and that they are all enormously taxed, this one item of her 
tariff will be readily appreciated, both in itself-and in its relations. At 
the same time the tonnage dues of Cuban vessels. were placed nearly on 
the same footing with those of foreign vessels. ‘This was of course ruinous 
to her merchant marine, and was especially aggravating, since the island 
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offered vast advantages in her fine forests for shipping, and up to 1798 had 
furnished timber for the construction, in the Arsenal at Havana, of one 
hundred and twenty-five vessels—fifty-three of which were frigates and six 
three-deckers. This line of policy once adopted, it was carried out with 
relentless vigor. The home government now considered, not how large a 
revenue the island yielded, but how it was possible to get more from it. 
Ingenuity was racked to devise new objects and measures of taxation. 
The list of the different Cuban taxes is a curiosity of itself. The prime 
ministers of other monarchies might learn a lesson from it, were it not that 
there is no government which would dare avail itself of such an enormous 
system of oppression. 

The pursuit of robbery and plunder—it can be called by no milder 
name—has been reduced to a complete system. Hach official reserves to 
himself a large sum from the amount wrung from the inhabitants, so that 
while the revenue of the island, from the various sources of taxation, 
must be at least twenty-five millions of dollars, (at is ordinarily incorrectly 
stated at about twelve millions), only about three millions find their way to 
the Spanish treasury. In the mean time the slave trade is carried on as 
extensively as ever, and with greater cruelty. Spain will not abolish it. 
She is determined, in spite of treaties, to pour annually into Cuba, a fierce 
black population which shall intimidate the Creoles from any attempt at 
freedom. ‘This, and this only, is the secret of the unflinching prosecution 
of the slave-trade in the face of treaties, and contrary to the wishes of the 
Creole population. It has been said that the continuance of the traffic is 
owing to the enormous bribes, to the Captain General, of thirty-two dollars 
for each slave, and that this is the only reason it is not abolished. It is 
ridiculous even to suppose that Spain, if she had no other object but to 


enrich an unscrupulous official, would run the risk of continually breaking 


her treaty with so powerful a nation as England, always on the alert, if possible 
to enforce it. 

But that no one may have a doubt of the ultimate object of Spain in 
constantly flooding Cuba with Africans, we translate the following from the 


-Heraldo of Madrid: “It is well for all to know, whether native or foreign, 


that the island of Cuba, can only be Spanish or African. When the day 
comes when the Spaniards should be found to abandon her, they will do so 
by bequeathing their sway to the blacks, just as a commander abandons a 
battery to the enemy, after defending it as long as possible, but taking 
care, above everything, to spike the cannon; that the adversary shall not 
make use of them.’ While the Spanish organ in New York, the Cronvca, 
holds the following language:—‘“‘If in consequence of the war, signs 
should be manifested that the hostile elements, now subdued by the interests 
of our common race, were to be let loose, Spain would arm her Africans, 
and would guide them as auxiliaries as long as it were in her power to do 
so, and would grant them full liberty as a reward for their aid, when she 
should perceive that these means were not sufficiently powerful to enable 
her longer to resist !”’ 

It will be seen that Spain has not only deprived Cuba of all means of 
redress, but also that she openly avows a determination to hold her in chains 
by the most. terrible of all menaces, that of encouraging a servile insur- 
rection. 

But to proceed: The press, under the most infamous and servile censor- 
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ship, is a weapon wielded only against her rights. A petition, signed by more 
than two, is condemned as a seditious act. The corporations, as we have 
stated, have no longer a representative character, and they are under the 
immediate control of the Captain General, who appoints their members, 
and dictates at will their resolutions. The Board of Improvement has 
become a mere arm of the government, to sanction despotic acts, to support 
additional taxes, and to introduce mixed races into the population. All who 
have dared to oppose these measures are forced into obscurity, or persecuted, 
or expatriated. | . 

The Creoles are excluded from the army, the judiciary, the treasury, and 
the customs, and from all influential or lucrative positions; private specu- 
lations and monopolies are favored and established with a view of taking 
from them their means of wealth; the poor in the country are compelled to 
serve in the precarious police, which is thus sustained; and fines are 
imposed, and forced aid for the repairing of the roads, according to the will 
of the officer in command, or the pliancy of the individual. 

The twenty-five millions of taxes, after deducting what is embezzled by 
the officials, are employed in supporting an army of twenty thousand men, 
and likewise the entire navy of Spain, m the paying of a vast number of 
officers residing either on the island or at home; and in remittances for 
general purposes. In spite of the enormous tithe collected, it is only by 
subscriptions that the inhabitants can secure to themselves temples for their 
worship, or cemeteries for their dead; and for a baptism, or a burial, or to 
obtain any of the consolations of religion, the care of which is indirectly 
under the all-absorbing military authority, a large additional sum must be 
paid. The military government has taken from the other political and 
administrative branches the control of education, in order to restrict, to 
limit, and to embarrass it. The tributary system has drained many 
sources of wealth. The flour monopoly has put down the cultivation of 
coffee ; and the grazing of cattle has become a ruinous business from the 
tax on slaughtered animals. a 

Every inhabitant is compelled to ask for a license, and pay for the same, 
when he wants to go from the place of hisresidence. No citizen, however 
peaceful and respectable he may be, is allowed to walk through the city 
after ten o’clock in the evening, unless he carries with him a lantern, and 
obtains leave successively of all the watchmen on his way, the infraction of 
which law is punished with immediate arrest, and a fine of eight dollars. 
He is not permitted to lodge any person in his house for a single night, 
be the same either native or foreigner, his friend or a member of his 
family, without giving information of the fact, under the penalty of a like 
punishment. He cannot remove his residence from one house to another, 
without giving notice, previously, of his intention, to the authorities, under 
the penalty of a heavy fine. An order has been made which in effect 
prohibits parents from sending their children to the United States for 
purposes of education, and such as wish to do so are driven to the expedient 
of proving or feigning ill health in their children, in order to obtain pass- 
ports for them. 
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2 @ HERE is a morsel of Greenwich Park, which has, for nearly two 

7 centuries, been held sacred from intrusion. It is the portion 

5 inclosed by the walls of the Observatory. Certainly a hundred 
thousand visitors must ramble over the surrounding lawns, and look with 
curious eye upon the towers and outer boundaries of that little citadel of 
science, for one who finds admission to the interior of the building. Its 
brick towers, with flanking turrets and picturesque roofs, perched on the 
side of the gravelly hill, and sheltered round about by groups of fine old 
trees, are as well known as Greenwich Hospital itself. But what work 
goes on inside its carefully preserved boundary, and under those movable, 
black-domed roofs, is a popular mystery. Many a holiday-maker’s wonder 
has been excited by the fall, at one o’clock, of the huge black ball, high 
up there, by the weather vane on the topmost point of the eastern turret. 
He knows, or is i he asks a loitering pensioner, that the descent of 
the ball tells the time as truly as the sun; and that all the ships in the 
river watch it to set their chronometers by, before they sail; and. that all 
the railway clocks, and all the railway trains over the kingdom are arranged 
punctually by its indications. But how the heavens are watched to secure 
this punctual definition of the flight of time, and what other curious labors 
are going on inside of the observatory, is a sealed book. The public have 
always been, of necessity, excluded from the Observatory walls, for the 
place is devoted to the prosecution of a science whose operations are 
inconsistent with the bustle, the interruptions, the talk, and the anxieties 
of popular curiosity and examination. 

But when public information and instruction are the objects, the doors 
are widely opened, and the press and its attachés find a way into this, as 
into many other sacred and forbidden spots. Only last week one of “ our 
own contributors”? was seen in a carriage on the Greenwich railway, poring 
over the paper in the last Edinburgh Review that describes this national 
astronomical establishment, and was known afterward to have climbed the 
Observatory hill, and to have rung and gained admission at the little, 
black, mysterious gate in the Observatory wall. Let us see what is told 
in his report of what he saw within that sacred portal. 

In the park on a fine day all seems life and gayety—once within the 
Observatory boundary, the first feeling is that of isolation. There is a 
curious stillness about the place, and the footstep of the old pensioner, 
who closes the gate upon a visitor, echoes again on the pavement as he 
goes away to wake up from his astronomical or meteorological trance one 
of the officers of this sanctum. Soon, under the guidance of the good 
genius so invoked, the secrets of the place begin to reveal themselves. 

The part of the Observatory so conspicuous from without is the portion 
least used within. When it was designed by Christopher Wren, the 
general belief was that such buildings should be lofty, that the observer 
might be raised toward the heavenly bodies whose motions he was to watch. 
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More modern science has taught its disciples better; and in Greenwich, 
which is an eminently practical Observatory, the working part of the 
building is found crouching behind the loftier towers. ‘These are now 
occupied as subsidiary to the modern practical building. The ground 
floor is used asa residence by the chief astronomer; above is the large 
hall originally built to contain huge movable telescopes and quadrants— 
such as are not now employed. Nowadays, this hall occasionally becomes 
a sort of scientific counting-house—irreverent but descriptive term—in 
which, from time to time, a band of scientific clerks are congregated to 
post up the books in which the daily business of the planets has been jotted 
down by the astronomers who watch those marvelous bodies. Another 
portion isa kind of museum of astronomical curiosities. Flamstead and 
Halley, and their immediate successors, worked in these towers, and here 
still rest some of the old, rude tools’ with which their discoveries were 
completed, and their reputation, and the reputation of Greenwich, were 
established. As time has gone on, astronomers and opticians have invented 
new, and more perfect, and more luxurious instruments. Greater accuracy 
is thus obtainable at a less expenditure of human patience and labor; and 
so the old tools are cast aside. One of them belonged to Halley, and was 
put up by him a hundred and thirty years ago; another is an old brazen 
quadrant, with which many valuable observations were made in by-gone 
times; and another, an old iron quadrant, still fixed in the stone pier to 
which it was first attached. Some of the huge telescopes that once found 
place in this old Observatory, have been sent away. One went to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and has been useful there. Another of the unsatis- 
factory, and now unused instruments, had a tube twenty-five feet long, 
whose cool and dark interior was so pleasant to the spiders that, do what 
they would, the astronomers could not altogether banish the persevering 
insects from it. Spin they would; and, spite of dusting and cleaning, and 
spider-killing, spin they did; and, at length, the savans got more instru- 
ments and less patience, and the spiders were left in quiet possession. 
This has been pleasantly spoken of as an instance of poetical justice. It 
is but fair that spiders should, at times, have the best of astronomers, for 
astronomers rob spiders for the completion of their choicest instruments. 
No fabric of human construction is fine enough to strain across the eye- 
piece of an important telescope, and opticians preserve a particular race 
of spiders, that their webs may be taken for that purpose. The spider 
lines are strained across the best instruments at Greenwich and elsewhere; 
and when the spimners of these beautifully fine threads disturbed the accu- 
racy of the tube in the western wing of the old Observatory, it was said 
to be but fair retaliation for the robberies the industrious insects had 
endured. 

A narrow stair leads from the unused rooms of the old Observatory to 
its leaded roof, whence a magnificent view is obtained; the park, the hos- 
pital, the town of Greenwich, and the windings of the Thames, and, gazing 
further, London itself comes grandly into the prospect. ‘The most invetc- 
rate astronomer could scarcely fail to turn for a moment from the wonders 
of the heavens to admire these glories of the earth.. From the leads, two 
turrets are reached, where the first constantly active operations in this 
portion of the building are in progress. 

At the present time, indeed, these turrets are the most useful portions 
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of the old building. In one is placed the well-known contrivance for 
registering, hour after hour, and day after day, the force and direction of 
the wind. ‘To keep such a watch by human vigilance, and to make such a 
register by human labor, would be a tedious, expensive, and irksome task ; 
and human ingenuity taxed itself to make a machine for perfecting such 
work. The wind turns a weathercock, and, by aid of cog-wheels, the 
motion is transferred to a lead pencil fixed over a sheet of paper, and thus 
the wind is made to write down the direction which itself is blowing. Not 
far distant is a piece of metal, the flat side of which is ever turned by the 
weathercock to meet the full force of the wind, which, blowing upon it, 
drives it back against a spring. To this spring is affixed a chain passing 
over pullies toward another pencil, fixed above a sheet of paper, and 
moving faithfully, more or less, as the wind blows harder or softer. And 
thus the * gentle zephyr,’ and the fresh breeze, and the heavy gale, and, 
when it comes, the furious hurricane, are made to note down their character 
and force. ‘The sheet of paper on which the uncertain element, the wind, 
is bearing witness against itself, is fixed upon a frame moved by clock-work. 
Steady as the progress of time, this ingenious mechanism draws the paper 
under the suspended pencils. ‘Thus each minute and each hour has its 
written record, without human help or inspection. Once a day only, an 
assistant comes to put a new blank sheet in the place of that which has been 
covered by the moving pencils, and the latter is taken away to be bound 
up ina volume. This book might with truth be lettered, ‘“‘ The History 
of the Wind; written by Itself’’—an Adolian autobiography. 

Close by is another contrivance for registering in decimals of an inch 
the quantity of rain that falls. The drops are caught, and passing down 
a tube, a permanent mark is made by which the quantity is determined. 

The eastern turret is devoted to the Time Ball and its mechanism. Far 
out at sea—away from all sources of information but those to be asked of 
the planets, his compass, his quadrant, his chronometer and his almanac, 
the mariner feels the value of tame in a way which the landsman can 
scarcely conceive. If his chronometer is right, he may feel safe; let him 
have reason to doubt its accuracy, and he knows how the perils surrounding 
him are increased. An error of a few seconds in his time may place 
him in danger—an error of a few minutes may lead him to steer blindly 
to his certain wreck. Hence his desire when he is leaving port to have his 
time-pieces right to a second; and hence the expenditure of thought, and 
labor, and money, at the Greenwich Observatory, to afford the shipping of 
the great port of London, and the English navy, the exact time—true to 
the tenth of a second, or six hundredth of a minute—and to afford them 
also a book, the Nautical Almanac, containing a mass of astronomical facts, 
on which they may base their calculations, with full reliance as to their 
accuracy. very day for the last seventeen years, at five minutes before 
one o'clock, the black ball five feet across and stuffed with cork, is 
raised halfway up its shaft above the eastern turret of the Observatory— 
at two-and-a-half minutes before that hour it rises to the top. Telescopes 
from many a point, both up and down the river, are now pointed to this 
dark spot above the Greenwich trees, and many an anxious mariner has 
his time-pieces beside him, that their indications may be made true. 
Watch the ball as you stand in the park. It is now just raised. You 
must wait two minutes and a half, and as you do so, you feel what a 

II 
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minute may be. It seems a long, palpable, appreciable time, indeed, In 
the turret below, stands a clock telling the true time, gained by a laborious 
watching of the clock-stars; and beside the clock is a man with a practised 
hand upon a trigger, and a practised eye upon the face of the dial. One 
minute—two minutes pass. ‘Thirty seconds more and the trigger has 

released the ball. As it leaves the top of the shaft, it is one o’clock to 
the tenth of asecond. By the time it has reached ‘the bottom it is some 
five seconds later. 

Leaving the Ball Turret, and the old building whieh it surmounts, the 
new Observatory, where the chief work of the establishment. is done, 
claims our notice. ‘This attention would scarcely be given to its outward 
appearance, for it is a long, low building, scarcely seen beyond its own 
boundaries. The Greenwich Observatory is not a show place, but an 
eminently practical establishment. St. Petersburg and other cities have 
much more gorgeous buildings devoted to astronomical purposes, and 
Russia and other countries spend much more money on astronomy than 
England does, yet the Greenwich Tables have a world-wide reputation, 
and some of them are used as the groundwork for calculations in all 
Observatories, at home and abroad. The astronomer does not want marble 
halls or grand saloons for his work. Galileo used a bell-tower at Venice, 
and Kepler stood on the bridge at Prague to watch the stars. ‘The men, 
not the buildings, do the work. No disappointment need be felt, then, to 
find the modern Observatory a range of unadorned buildings running east 
and west, with slits in the roof, and in some of the walls. Within these 
simple buildings are the instruments now used, displaymg almost the 
perfection of mechanical skill im their construction and finish—beautifully 
adapted to the object they have to fulfill, and in perfect order. They are 
fixed on solid piers of masonry, deeply imbedded im the earth, to secure 
freedom from vibration—a quality better obtained when the foundations 
are on sand or gravel than when on rock. 

To describe the instruments by their technical names, and to go into 
any particulars of the instruments they have superseded, would take space, 
only to do the work of a scientific treatise. Enough, therefore, to say, 
that there are the telescopes best adapted to the chief duty of the place, 
which is, watching the moon whenever she is visible; watching the clock 
stars, by which the true time is calculated more exactly than it could be 
from observations of the sun alone; and watching other planetary bodies as 
they pass the meridian. Eclipses, occultations, ‘and. other phenomena, of 
course, have their share of atbenitiiay and add to the burden of the obser- 
ver’s duties. 

The staff of the Persia includes a chief astronomer, Mr. Airy, 
with a salary of £800 a year; and six assistants, who are paid, £470, 
£290, £240, £150, £130, and £180, respectively. This does not 
include the Meteorological branch of the ‘establishment, to be spoken of 
hereafter ; and which consists of Mr. Glaisher, with £240 a year, one 
assistant at £120, and two additional- computers. At times, when these 
scientific laborers have collected more observations than they are able to 
work out, additional help is summoned, in shape of the body of scientific 
clerks before spoken of; who, seated at desks, cast up the accounts of the 
planetary bodies, including such regular old friends as the moon and fixed 
stars, but not forgetting those wandering celestial existences that rush, 
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from time to time, over the meridian, and may be fairly called the chance 
customers of the astronomer. | 

Though the interior of the Observatory seems so still, the life of those 
employed there has its excitements. Looking through telescopes forms a 
small part only of their duty—and that duty cannot be done when the 
weather is unfavorable. On cloudy days the observer is idle; in bright 
weather he is busy; and a long continuance of clear days and nights gives 
him more employment than he can well complete. Summer, therefore, is 
his time of labor; winter his time of rest. It appears that in our climate 
the nights, on the whole, are clearer than the days, and evenings less 
cloudy than mornings. very assistant takes his turn as an observer, and 
a chain of duty is kept up night ‘and day; at other periods, the busiest 
portion of the twenty-four hours at the Observatory is between nine in the 
morning and two in the afternoon. During this time they work in silence, 
the task being to complete the records of the observations made, by filling 
in the requisite columns of figures upon printed forms, ‘ar’ then adding 
and subtracting them as the case requires. While thus’ engaged, the 
assistant who has charge of an instrument looks, from time to time, at his 
star-regulated clock, and when it warns him that his expected planet is 
nearly due,.he leaves his companions, and quietly repairs to the room 
where the telescope is ready. The adjustment of this has previously been 
arranged with the greatest nicety. The shutter is moved from the slit in 
the roof, the astronomer sits upon an easy chair with a movable back. If 
the object he seeks is high in the heayens, this chair-back is lowered till 
its occupant almost lies down; if the star is lower, the chair-back is raised 
in proportion. He has his note book and metallic pencil in hand. Across 
the eye-piece of the telescope are stretched seven lines of spider web, 
dividing the field of view. If his seat requires change, the least motion 
arranges it to his satisfaction, for it rests upon a railway of its own. 
Beside him is one of the star-clocks, and as the moment approaches for 
the appearance of the planet, the excitement of the moment increases. 
“lhe tremble of impatience for the entrance of the star on the field of 
view,’ says an Edinburgh Reviewer, ‘‘is like that of a sportsman whose 
dog has just made a full point, and who awaits the rising of the game. 
When a star appears, the observer, in technical language, takes a second 
from the clock face ; that is, he reads the second with his eye, and counts 
on by the ear the succeeding beats of the clock, naming the seconds men- 
tally. As the star passes each wire of the transit, he marks down in his 
jotting-book with a metallic pencil the second, and the second only, of his 


observation, with such a fraction of a second as corresponds, in his judg- 


ment, to the interval of time between the passage of the star and the 
beat of the clock which preceded such passage.” | 

An experienced observer will never commit an error in this mental 
calculation, exceeding the tenth of a second, or six hundredth of a minute. 
When the star has been thus watched over the seven cobweb lines (or 
wires,) the observer jots down the hour and minute, in addition to the 
second, and the task is done. Stars, not very near the sun, may be seen 
in broad daylight; but, at night, it is requisite to direct a ray of light 
from a lamp, so far to enlighten the field of the telescope as to permit the 
spider lines to be seen running across the brighter ground on which the 
expected star is to be visible. 
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The adjustment of the instruments is a task of great nicety. If they 
are out of trim only the shadow of a shade of a hair’s breadth, the desired 
accuracy is interfered with, and they have to be reiidjusted. ‘Temperature 
is of course an important element in their condition, and a slight sensibility 
may do mischief. The warmth of the observer’s body, when approaching 
the instruments, has been known to affect their accuracy; and to avoid such 
sources of error, instruments have at times been cased in flannel, that the 
non-conducting powers of that homely fabric might screen the too sensitive 
metal. 7 

Sunday is a comparative holiday at the Observatory; for then, except 
when any extraordinary phenomena are expected, the only duty done is to 
drop the Time Ball, and observe the moon’s place. The moon is never 
neglected, and her motions have been-here watched, during the last hun- 
dred and seventy years, with the most pertinacious care—to the great 
service of astronomy, and the great benefit of navigation. 

The library,should not pass unnoticed. It is small; but being devoted 
to works uponyvastronomy, and the kindred sciences, there is ample room 
for all that has hitherto been written on the subject, or that can, for many 
generations, be produced. The observations of a lifetime spent in watch- 
ing the stars may be printed in marvelously few pages. A glance through 
the Greenwich Astronomical Library gives a rough general idea of what 
the world has done and is doing for the promotion of this science. Russia 
contributes large, imperial-looking tomes, that tell of extended observations 
made under the munificent patronage of a despot; Germany sends from 
different points a variety of smaller, cheaper-looking, yet valuable contri- 
butions; France gives proofs of her genius and her discoveries; but her 
forte is not in observation. The French are bad observers. ‘They have 
no such proofs of unremitting, patient toil in search of facts, as those 
afforded in the records of the Greenwich Tables of the Moon. Indeed, 
Greenwich, as we have already said, is a working Observatory; and those 
who go into,its library, and its fire-proof manuscript room, and see how its 
volumes of observations have been growing from the small beginnings of 
the days of Flamstead and Halley, to those of our later and more liberal 
times, will have good reason to acknowledge that the money devoted to 
this establishment has been well employed. 

One other spot must be noticed as among the notable things in this 
astronomical sanctum. It is the Chronometer room, to which, during the 
first three Mondays in the year, the chief watchmakers of London send in 
their choicest instruments for examination and trial. The watches remain 
for a good portion of the year; their rates being noted, day by day, by - 
two persons; and then the makers of the best receive prizes, and their 
instruments are purchased for the navy. Other competitors obtain certifi- 
cates of excellence, which bring customers from the merchant service; 
while others pass unrewarded. ‘I'o enter the room where these admirable 
instruments are kept, suggests the idea of going into a Brobdignag watch 
factory. Round the place are ranged shelves, on which the large watches 
are placed, all ticking in the most distinct and formidable way one against 
another. When they first arrive, in January, they are left to the ordinary 
atmospheric temperature for some months.’ Their rates being taken under 
these circumstances, a large stove in the center of the apartment is hghted, 
and heat got up to a sort of artificial East India or Gold Coast point. 
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Tried under these influences, they are placed in an iron tray over the 
stove, like so many watch-pies in a baker’s dish, and the fire being encour- 
aged, they are literally kept baking, to see how their metal will stand that 
style of treatment. While thus hot their rates are once more taken; and 
then, after this fiery ordeal, such of them as their owners like to trust to 
an opposite test, are put into freezing mixtures! Yet, so beautifully made 
are these triumphs of human ingenuity—so well is their mechanism “ cor- 
rected’? for compensating the expansion caused by the heat, and the 
contraction induced by the cold—that an even rate of going is established, 
so nearly, that its variation under opposite circumstances becomes a matter 
of close and certain estimate. 

The rates of chronometers on trial for purchase by the Board of Admi- 
ralty, at the Observatory, are posted up and printed in an official form. 
Upon looking to the document for last. year, we find a statement of their 
performances during six months of 1849, with memoranda of the exact 
weeks during which the chronometers were exposed to the open air at a 
north window ; the weeks the chronometer room was heated by a stove, 
the chronometers being dispersed on the surrounding shelves; and the 
weeks during which they were placed in the tray above the stove. . The 
rate given during the first week of trial is'in every case omitted; like 
newly entered schoolboys, their early vagaries are not taken into account ; 
but after that, every merit and every fault is watched with jealous care, 
and when the day of judgment comes, the order of the arrangement of 
the chronometers in the listis determined solely by consideration of their 
irregularities of rate as expressed in the columns, “Difference between 
greatest and least,’’ and “* Greatest difference between one week and the 
next.” | 

The Royal Observatory, according to a superstition not wholly extinct, 
is the head-quarters, not only of Astronomy, but of Astrology. The 
structure is awfully regarded, by a small section of the community which 
ignorance has still left among us, as a manufactory of horoscopes, and a 
repository for magic mirrors and divining rods. Not long ago a well 
dressed woman called at the Observatory gate to request a hint as to the 
means of recovering a lost sum of money; and recently somebody at 
Brighton dispatched the liberal sum of five shillings in a post office order 
to the same place, with a request to have his nativity cast in return! 
Another, only last year, wrote as follows: “I have been informed that 
there are persons at the Observatory who will, by my inclosing a remit- 
tance and the hour of my birth, give me to understand who is to be my 
wife! An early answer, stating all particulars, will oblige,’ &c. 

This sketch, descriptive of its real duties and uses, is not necessary to 
relieve the Greenwich. Observatory from the charge of being an abode of 
sorcerers and astrologers. A few only of the most ignorant can yet enter- 
tain such notions of its character; but they are not wholly unfounded. 
Magicians, whose symbols are the Arabic numerals, and whose arcana are 
mathematical computations, daily foretell events in that building with 
unerring certainty. They pre-discover the future of the stars down to 
their minutest evolution and eccentricity. From data furnished from the 
Royal Observatory, is compiled an extraordinary prophetic Almanac from 
which all other almanacs are copied. It foretells to a second when and 
where each of the planets may be seen in the heavens at any minute for 
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the next three years. ‘The current number of the Nautical Almanac is for 
the Year of Grace 1856. 

In this quiet sanctuary, then, the winds are made to register their own 
course and force, and the rain to gauge its own quantity as it falls;. the 
planets are watched to help the mariner to steer more safely over the seas; 
and the heavens themselves are investigated for materials from which their 
future as well as their past history may be written. 


CHIVALRY AND THE CRUSADES. 


GY @ HE institution and spirit of chivalry form a prominent and important 
feature of history, and have been regarded by writers and men of 

ss, erudition in various points of view; while some have condemned it 
ag altogether injurious and absurd, others have dignified it with the title 
of sublime! ‘There have been found men of modern days, and those the 
fortunate possessors of more than common abilities, who would sigh over 
the degeneracy of the times, and lament that the age of chivalry is gone. 
But if the material and least worthy part of it has passed away, its spirit 
still remains, still invites men to high and honorable. deeds, and is indeed 
imperishable and immortal. ‘The vows of knighthood, the ceremonials of 
installations, the pomp and ceremony of knightly feats, have gone; but the 
devotion of the patriot, the ardor of the warrior, the warmth of the lover, 
the fidelity of the friend, the loyalty and truth of the man of honor, do not 
sleep in the graves of Charlemagne, Roland, and Bayard. 

In seeking for the origin of chivalry, we are led back to the feudal ages, 
and the consideration of the condition of the Germanic tribes, when its 
peculiar spirit first began to display itself. The tribes were composed, not 
of superiors and inferiors, but of masters and slaves; of men whose birth- 
right was ease and honor, and of others who mherited the bond of ceaseless 
toil. By the noble-born, labor of any kind was considered degrading, and 
the profession of arms alone worthy of being followed so that the lords of 
the soil were a race of independent warriors, whose. thirst for fame was 
a continual excitement. ‘The different feudal sovereigns were nominally - 
subject to a legitimate prince, and were bound to follow his banner into 
battle, at the head of their vassals, and to respond. to his call, by bringing, 
at a moment’s warning, an armed force to his support. Still, when removed 
from the presence of his sovereign, the feudal lord was a petty despot, 
whose vassals felt that he possessed absolute power of life and death over 
them. | 

Unlimited authority gave rise to various abuses, and it was well that 
chivalry, with its high tone of honor and morality, sprang up in ages of 
general darkness, fraud, and oppression. Great enterprises contributed to 
bind numbers of knights together, and led to the formation of various socie- 
ties and orders; and when these military adventurers were not leagued 
together in any of the Holy Wars, a reciprocity of principle, and an iden- 
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tity of religion, held them in a common chain. Animated by a love of 
justice, a veneration for the fair sex, a high-minded regard for truth, a 
thirst for military glory, and a contempt for danger, the knights went forth, 
to brave peril, to rescue the unfortunate, and to crush the oppressor. 
Numerous individuals set forth with no fixed purpose but that of discover- 
ing some wrong and righting it, and these wandering champions were 
called Knights Hrrant, and their exploits sang in camp and court by the 
minstrels, whose lays immortalized the sons of chivalry. Chivalry degene- 
rated, but not rapidly. After the lapse of many years from its foundation, 
the number of its ceremonials increased, its pageantry was disgraced by 
frippery and folly, its vows were unobserved; a devotion to the sex was 
succeeded by boundless licentiousness, and the wandering spirit of knight- 
errantry was displaced by an affectation of eccentricity. , 

In the fourteenth century, the honors of knighthood were restricted to 
the nobility, and then arose the various forms and ceremonies, which at 
length concealed the original design of chivalry, and brought on a prema- 
ture decline. ‘The knightly education of a youth generally commenced with 
his twelfth year, when he was sent to the court of some noble pattern of 
chivalry, to learn dancing, riding, the use of his weapon, &c., and where 
his chief duty was ‘assiduous attention to the ladies in the quality of page. 
According to his progress in years and accomplishments, he became squire 
to some knight, and when he fairly merited the distinction, he was himself 
knighted. ‘This honor was not conferred upon a youth before his twenty- 
first year, unless high birth, or extraordinary valor and address, seemed to 
warrant the setting aside of the usual regulation. Sometimes the honor was 
won by many a field of bloody toil, with many drops of sweat and gore, and 
not unfrequently, one daring achievement, artfully planned, and gallantly 
carried into execution, procured the wished-for spurs, and the anticipated 
accolade. | 

The ceremony of conferring knighthood was often performed on the field 
of battle, where the honor had been earned ; often it required and received 
the most imposing preparations and ceremonies. The young candidate 
guarded his arms for a night, and this was called the vigil of arms. In 
the morning, he bathed in water, which was the emblem of the truth and 
purity which he swore to preserve sacred., Clad in spotless garments, he 
kneeled before the altar of the nearest church, and, having presented his 
sword to the officiating priest, received it again with the benediction of the 
reverend man. After taking the oaths of allegiance, he knelt before his 
sovereign, who gave him the accolade, or blow upon the neck with the flat 
of his sword, saluted the young warrior, and said: ‘In the name of God 
and St. Michael, (or, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,) I 
dub thee a knight. Be loyal, brave, and fortunate.”’ 

It was customary for two knights of the same age and congenial tempers 
to form a friendship, and this brotherhood in arms lasted generally until 
one of the two was laid in the grave. The courtesy of chivalry softened 
the asperity of war, gave charms to victory, and assuaged to the vanquished 
the pain of a defeat. All that ingenuity could plan, and wealth produce, 
to give splendor to knighthood, was displayed in the age of chivalry. 
Magnificent tournaments were held, where even kings entered the lists, 
and contended for the prize of valor, before the eyes of thousands of spec- 
fators, among whom beautiful ladies appeared the most deeply interested. 
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In fact, the knights often contended about the charms of their lady-loves, 
and wore their favors in their helmets. If the ladies of Rome attended 
gladiatorial shows in throngs, we cannot wonder that the beauties of the age 
of chivalry looked forward to a tournament with great impatience, and 
eagerly strove for the honor of filling the post of temporary queen and dis- 
tributer of the prizes. 

Chivalry exerted a powerful influence on poetry, and formed the subjects 
of the poems of the trowbadours, of the south of France, as well as sup- 
plied themes for the poetical controversies of the knights, which were 
decided at the cours d’ amour (courts of love,) first established in Provence. 
Even after chivalry had died away, its influence was not unfelt by poetry, 
which retained the tone it had imparted for many centuries. 

Crusades, or Croisades, was the name given to the expeditions fitted out 
by the Christian warriors of Europe, for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
from the end of the eleventh to the end of the thirteenth century. The 
Crusades derived their name from the badge of the cross, which was wrought 
upon their mantles, and appeared in various parts of their equipments. . 

The age was one in. which the people were peculiarly adapted to the 
reception of enthusiastic religious impulses. The Christians could not bear 
to think that the places which they held so dear, and which the history of 
their religion hallowed, should be desecrated by the presence of. infidels, 
and rendered dangerous to those pilgrims whom a sincere feeling of rever- 
ence called to Palestine. The church called upon the chivalry of Europe, 
and the knights responded to the summons. : 

The rise of the Crusades is immediately attributable to the enthusiasm 
of a wandering pilgrim, called Peter the Hermit, who, having experienced 
the tyrannical exactions imposed on the visitors of the holy sepulchre, repre- 
sented them to Pope Urban II. in such lively colors, that the prelate 
selected him as the instrument of a grand design which he had formed to 
overthrow the Mohammedan power; and Peter, armed with the holy com- 
mission, went from province to province, to kindle up that enthusiasm by 
which he was himself consuming. 

When the feelings of the people and the potentates appeared ripe for 
some wild project, Urban held a council in the open fields at Piacenza, and 
proposed his scheme, which was warmly applauded, but not as warmly 
embraced. - Another council was therefore held at Clermont, France, graced 
by the presence of ambassadors from all nations, and the result was as 
favorable as he could have anticipated. The pope held out to the crusaders 
the promise of spiritual pardon, and imposed on them only the penance of 
plunder for their sins. Thus excited, the enthusiasm became general; 
noblemen sold their estates for outfits; the meanest lords of the manors set 
forth at their own expense ; the poor gentlemen followed them as esquires; 
and above eighty thousand collected under the banners of the cross. _God- 
frey, of Boulogne, was at the head of seventy thousand foot; and ten 
thousand horse, splendidly armed, were under the command of many lords, 
who were joimed by Hugh, brother to Philip I., of France, Raymond of 
Toulouse, Bohemond, King of Sicily, and others of equal and less note. 
A proposal was made to the pope to put himself at their head, but he refused. 
This refusal, however, did not damp their ardor. 

Confiding in their cause, their numbers, and their equipments, they trav- 
ersed Germany and Hungary, took Nice, Antioch, and Edessa, and arrived 
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at Jerusalem in 1099. The city was taken after five weeks’ siege. All 
but the Christians were massacred, and the army of crusaders, after the 
perpetration of unparalleled atrocities, went to shed their tears at the 
sepulchre of Christ! Godfrey of Boulogne, (not without opposition from 
the priests,) was elected King of Jerusalem, but died in 1100. In 1102, 
an immense army, which departed for the Holy Land, was defeated, and 
no fewer than two hundred thousand men lost to Europe by the enterprise. 
The capture of Baldwin, and the loss of Edessa, occasioned a new crusade. 

France again gave the impulse to their religious excitement. Pope 
Hugenius ILI. induced St. Bernard, of Clairvaux, to act the part of Peter 
the Hermit, and the consequence was that Louis the Young, accompanied 
by his wife, Eleanor of Guienne, departed for the Holy Land, and Conrad 
ILI., in whose hands the red cross was placed, led a large army into Asia. 
Both of them, however, were unsuccessful. 

The unfortunate issue of the second crusade was precipitated by the dis- 
sensions of the Christians, and the uncommon abilities of the Sultan Saladin, 
who, advancing at the head of an army that placed implicit confidence in 
the courage and skill of their leader, animated by a religious fury no less 
absorbing than that which filled the breasts of the crusaders, threw him- 
self upon Jerusalem, which, unable to hold out against him, once more 
echoed to the shouts of Saracen conquerors, as they again erected their 
crescent on the ramparts of the city. The Christians lost all their posses- 
sions but Antioch, Tripoli, Joppa, and Tyre. 

The leaders of the third crusade, (1189,) were Frederick I. of Ger- 
many, surnamed Barbarossa, the chivalric Philip Augustus of France, and 
the lion-hearted Richard I. of England. Barbarossa was ultimately unsuc- 
cessful, but the monarchs of France and England took possession of Ptole- 
mais or Acre. Philip Augustus, from motives of jealousy, left the field to 
Richard, who proved himself a worthy rival of Saladin, and the two com- 
manders performed wonderful feats of arms, which were the admiration of 
both armies. ‘The fourth crusade was conducted by Andrew II. King of 
Hungary, and the fifth by Frederick II. of Germany. The results of 
these ought to have shown that the Christians could not hope to gain per- 
manent possession of the country. It was this time that St. Louis, King 
of France, undertook the sixth and last crusade, which, though well con- 
ceived, and vigorously carried on, was unsuccessful. In the last crusade 
no fewer than one hundred and fifty thousand persons perished; add to 
this the number that died in former expeditions, and it will be seen that 
the Hast was the tomb of above two millions of Europeans; and several 
countries were depopulated and impoverished by the crusades. Yet the 
Holy Wars were not without good. They created an intimate connection 
and a constant intercourse between the nations of Europe, which, as it was 
favorable to commercial enterprise, increased the wealth, improved the arts, 
and contributed to establish the civilization, of the Christian world. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


a ARIE ANTOINETTE, the unfortunate wife of Louis XVI. of 

(i \, France, was the daughter of Francis I. Emperor of Germany, 
KC evs and Maria Theresa of Austria, and was born at Vienna, in 1755. 
Her accomplishments, talents, grace, virtue, and uncommon loveliness, fitted 
her for the queen of a gallant nation, and as such she should been honored 
in France, had she lived before oppression had roused the people to madness. 
Her mother, in a letter to her future husband, after alluding to the care 
with which she had formed her mind, says, ‘‘ Above all things, I have 
recommended to her humility before God, because I am convinced that it 
is impossible for us to secure the happiness of the subjects confided to us, 
without love to Him, who destroys the sceptres and the thrones of kings 
according to his will.’’ 

The marriage took place at Versailles, May 16, 1770, and was celebrated 
with: uncommon splendor ; but immediately after the ceremony, a thunder- 
sterm of unparalleled violence broke over the palace of Versailles, darkened 
the surrounding scenery, and struck terror into the hearts of the people 
for miles around. On the thirtieth of May, the festivities of Paris were 
saddened by a most terrible accident; a number of citizens being crushed 
to death in the. Rue Royale, by some mismanagement on the part of the 
proper authorities. Fifty-three persons were found dead, and three hundred 
more were dangerously injured. , | 

The magnanimity of Marie Antoinette displayed itself soon after her 
elevation to the throne, upon the death of Louis XV. An officer of the 
gardes du corps (body-guard) who had given her offense on some former 
occasion, expressed his intention of resigning his commission, but the queen 
forbade him. ‘‘ Remain,’ said she; ‘forget the past. Far be it from 
the Queen of France to avenge the injuries of the dauphiness.” She 
devoted herself to the interests of her people with an assiduity unparalleled 
in a sovereign of her age, yet, becoming obnoxious to the court party, her 
character was assailed in every shape and quarter. She was accused of 
setting on foot conspiracies which never existed, and of entertaining views 
which never entered her mind. She was termed the Austrian, and it was_ 
openly asserted, as well as privately insinuated, that her heart was estranged 
from the country of her husband, and her mind solely occupied with the 
interests of her native land. | 

In her conduct there was matter for gentle reproof, but none for malevo- 
lent accusation. A gayety which sometimes degenerated into levity, a 
passion for fashionable novelties, and an unwary contempt for court formal- 
ities, instead of being regarded as the foibles and imprudences of a young 
and innocent mind, were construed into evidences of the existence of loose 
principles, unbridled extravagance, and hatred for the nation. She was 
likewise charged with pettishness under reproof, and we can readily 
conceive how a female of so high a rank, conscious of the purity of her 
intentions, and perpetually assailed by reckless cavillers, assumed, in reply 
to the unworthy insinuations of her enemies, the tone which her virtue and | 
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her birth appeared to warrant. ‘The affair of the diamond necklace created 
an extraordinary sensation. A jeweler, at Paris, demanded payment for 
a necklace so:costly that the finances of a queen would hardly warrant its 
purchase. ‘The result of an examination was the proof of the queen’s 
integrity. A lady, of the stature and complexion of the queen, had suc- 
ceeded in disguising herself, and passing herself off as Antoinette, upon a 
cardinal, in a midnight meeting in the park of Versailles. 

On the sixth of October, 1789, the mob broke into the palace of Ver- 
sailles, murdered some of the body-guards, and threatened the queen in 
the most frightful language. At midnight she received a letter from a 
friendly clergyman, advising her to seek safety in flight, as her life would 
be sacrificed early the next morning. She resolved to remain, and destroyed 
the letter. She heard the footsteps of the ruffian rabble—she thought her 
time had come—but her life was saved. The progress of the ruffians was 
arrested at the very door of her bed-chamber, where her faithful guardsmen 
laid down their lives to secure for their queen a retreat to the chamber of 
the king. The king and queen showed themselves with their children in 
the balcony. ‘The mass of heads beneath, for a moment, ceased to be 
agitated—but it was only fora moment. Silence was broken by a thousand 
tongues: ‘* No children! no children!—the queen, the queen, alone!” 
This was a trying moment; but Antoinette had firmness for the crisis. 
Putting her son and daughter into her husband’s arms, she advanced alone 
into the balcony. A spectacle like this filled the fierce people with admi- 
ration, and thundering shouts of Vive la Reine! (long live the queen!) 
succeeded to the impreeations of the preceding moment. Such is the 
fickleness of a mob. ‘The march to Paris was a succession of terrors. , The 
heads of two faithful guardsmen, elevated on pikes, met the eyes of the 
poor queen as she looked from her carriage windows ! Biieres 

The fate of Antoinette darkened rapidly. With the king she fled to 
Varennes—with him was brought back to Paris. Her courage did not fail 
in the scene of the Legislative Assembly, before which body she was 
present with her husband, heard his deposition pronounced, and then went 
into the Temple, where he was imprisoned. Here, where the light of 
heaven faintly fell through grated windows, surrounded by her family, she 
appeared to feel entire resignation to the will of Him, on whom the happi- 
ness of the humblest individual depends. When she heard the condemna- 
tion of the king, from the lips of the royal victim, she had the firmness to 
congratulate him on the speedy delivery from trouble which awaited him. 
The eternal separation from her son did not shake her firmness, and, with 
a heart apparently unbroken, she was consigned to the loathsome depths 
of a dungeon, August 5, 1793. The accusations. brought against the 
unhappy queen, on her trial, were all unfounded, and merely advanced 
because her enemies had still respect enough for justice to mimic its forms 
in their guilty court. She was charged with having squandered the public 
money, and with leaguing in secret with the foreign enemies of France. 
The clearness of her innocence, the falsehood and frivolity of witnesses, 
the eloquence of defenders, were of no avail—Marie Antoinette was doomed 
to die upon the scaffold! | 

The expression of her countenance, as she passed to the place of execu- 
tion, awed the bloodthirsty populace; but the once matchless beauty of 
that noble countenance was gone for ever. One unacquainted with the 
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ravages of grief could not have believed that the haggard and forsaken 
being whom they led to sacrifice was the same young queen who, a short 
time before, held in thrall the chivalry of France, by her exquisite loveli- 
ness, her winning grace, and sportive gayety. Antoinette cast back a long 
last look at the Tuilleries—a look which told of sorrowful remembrance and 
of agonizing emotion—then, with an air of dignified resignation, she ascended 
the scaffold.. ‘‘My God!” cried she, as she kneeled on that fatal platform, 
“enlighten and affect my executioner! Adieu, my children—my beloved 
ones—for ever! I am going to your father !” 

This noble woman perished in her thirty-eighth year, October 16, 1793. 


MAGNA CHARTA. 


4 AGNA CHARTA, the Great Charter of England, and deemed 
a iC the foundation of English liberty, was extorted from King John I. by 


| f | 

AVE s\ the barons, or nobles, who had become dissatisfied with his tyranny. 
He met them on Friday, 15th of June, 1215, in a large meadow, between 
Windsor and Staines, called Aunimede, which means the meadow of council, 
and which was so called because it had been used by the Saxons as a place 
for public meetings. John signed the document with great reluctance, but 
he dared not refuse. By it the nobles were relieved from much of the 
oppressive tyranny of the feudal system. This had been constantly 
increasing, till no subject could act in the commonest affairs of life without 
the king’s consent, which could be obtained only for money. 

We can understand the sort of interference the king had in every per- 
son’s concerns, when we learn that no one could marry without his consent, 
and that he could oblige heiresses to marry whom he pleased. Enormous 
sums were paid by females, either for leave to marry, or, more commonly, 
that they might not be forced to wed against their will. Thus we read of 
a Countess of Chester, who paid King Stephen five hundred marks that she 
might not be obliged to marry for five years; and of a Countess of Warwick, 
who paid King John five hundred marks, that she might not be compelled 
to marry till she pleased. This sum would be equal to forty or perhaps 
fifty thousand dollars at the present day. 

The Great Charter contains sixty-three articles, and yet only one of these 
is for the protection of the laboring people. It provides that “ even a 
farmer shall not by any fine be deprived of his carts, ploughs, and imple- 
ments of husbandry.” ‘The invidious word * even,’”’ shows plainly how 
little they were considered or thought of at this period. ‘The truth 1s that 
the boasted Magna Charta of England was a charter of greater liberty to 
the nobles, but the mass had little interest in it. English liberty, at the 
present day, is modeled after this ancient document, which leaves power 
and privilege in the hands of the few, and denies it to the many. 
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w° OUIS XIV. having, by his extravagance, and by frequent expensive 

viy:q and unprofitable wars, created a debt of three thousand millions of 
JID3) livres, and by so doing, laid a foundation broad and deep, for the 
wide-spread ruin that followed, died at Versailles, on the first of Septem- 
ber, 1715, in the seventy-eight year of his age,.and the seventy-third of 
his reign. He was succeeded by his grandson, Louis XV, then a child 
five years old, of a feeble and delicate constitution; and the Duke of 
Orleans, a nephew of the late king, notwithstanding his dissolute morals, 
and his proximity to the throne, against the will of the great monarch, 
became Regent of France. 

The valley of the Mississippi, including Illinois, was at that time held 
and occupied by Crozat, under a grant made by Louis XIV, in 1712. 
The little barter between the inhabitants of Louisiana and the natives, 
insignificant as it was, and the petty trade between the French and the 
other European settlements in their vicinity, was rendered almost profitless 
by the fatal monopoly of the Parisian merchant. The Indians were too 
numerous and too powerful to be controlled by his factors. The English 
had monopolized already a portion of the Indian trade. Every Spanish 
harbor on the Gulf of Mexico had been closed against his vessels, and every 
Frenchman in Louisiana was not only hostile to his interest, but was aiding 
and assisting to foment difficulties in the colony. Crozat’s retrocession, 
therefore, of Louisiana to the crown, in 1717, was the result of necessity, 
as well as choice. | 

The misfortunes of La Salle, the ill success of Iberville and Crozat, 
were still remembered, and the bones of deceased emigrants, who had 
sought the Mississippi as their homes, still whitened its valley; yet visions 
of untold wealth, existing somewhere on its tributary waters, were again 
revived; and mines of silver and gold, plantations of indefinite extent 
and surpassing beauty, towns and cities, commerce and the. arts, again 
invoked to replenish an exhausted treasury, and preserve, if possible, a 
sinking empire. Hence the Mississippi scheme, or Bubble, as it sometimes 
is termed. 

John Law, the projector of this scheme, was born at Edinburg, Scotland, 
in1761. At the age of fourteen, he was received into his father’s counting- 
house, in Edinburg, as a clerk, and for about three years labored assiduously 
at his desk. His father’s occupation was that of a goldsmith and banker. 
By his death, in 1688, a considerable fortune descended to this, his only son, 
who, at the early age of seventeen, sallied forth, without rudder or compass, 
into a wide, tumultuous, and deceitful world. 

Young, vain, good-looking, tolerably rich, and unrestrained, he proceeded 
to London, where he frequented the most fashionable gaming-houses, and 
pursuing on all occasions a certain plan, based on abtruse calculations, he 
won considerable money, and gamblers envied his luck. 
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In gallantry he was equally fortunate, and ladies of exalted rank smiled 
graciously upon the handsome Scotchman. | 

Success, however, soon paved the way for reverses, and as the love of 
play increased in violence, it diminished in prudence. Great losses could 
only be repaired by greater ventures, and notwithstanding his long experi- 
ence, at the close of an unlucky day, he lost everything he had. Goods, 
chattels, credit, money, and character, even the patrimony now his by a 
father’s bounty. 

His gallantry, at the same time, led him into serious difficulty, and 
a love affair, a slight flirtation with a Miss Villars, afterward the Countess 
of Orkney, exposed him to the resentment of a Mr. Wilson, by whom he was 
challenged to fight a duel. He accepted the challenge, killed his antago- 
nist on the spot, was arrested the same day, and soon thereafter was indicted 
for murder, tried, found guilty, and sentenced tobe hanged. ‘This sentence 
was afterward commuted for a fine, upon the ground that the offense amoun- 
ted only to manslaughter. An appeal was entered by the brother of the 
deceased, and the prisoner detained in jail, from whence he escaped and 
fled to the Continent. 

For about three years he traversed the Continent, devoting his mornings 
to the study of finance and the principles of trade, and his evenings to the 
gaming-house, and returned to Kdinburg in 1700, where he issued proposals 
for establishing a council of trade—they excited, however, but little attention. 

Having failed in every project he attempted in Scotland, and his efforts 
to procure a pardon for the murder of Wilson, having proved abortive, he 
withdrew to the Continent to resume his occupation as a gambler, and to 
become the friend and the companion of princes. or fourteen years he 
roamed about Flanders, Holland, Germany, Hungary, Italy and France, 
supporting himself by successful play. During that period he studied the 
European character, became acquainted with the trade and resources of 
those nations through which he wandered, and was daily more and more 
convinced, that no country could prosper without a paper currency. At 
every gambling-house of note, in almost every capital in Europe, he was 
more known and appreciated in the doctrines of chance than any other. 
Having been expelled first from France, and afterward from Genoa, by 
the magistrates, who thought him a dangerous visitor, he repaired to Paris, 
where he became obnoxious to the police, and was ordered to quit the 
capital. He had made, however, the acquaintance of the gay Duke of 
Orleans, who promised to become his patron. Louis XIV. then occupied 
the throne. Law proposed his scheme of finance to the comptroller of the 
public funds, who was asked by the king if the projector was a Catholic, 
and being answered in the negative, Louis XIV. declined his services. 

His scheme was next proposed to the reigning Duke of Savoy, who at 
once told the projector that his dominions were too limited for the execution 
of so great a project, and that he was too poor a potentate to be ruined; 
that he had no doubt, however, but the French people, if he knew anything 
of their character, would be delighted with a plan so new and so plausible, 
and advised him to goto France. Louis XIV. being now in his grave, and 
an infant on the throne, the Duke of Orleans, a friend and patron of Law, 
assumed the reins of government as regent of France. 

The extravagances of the former monarch had thrown the national 
finances into the utmost disorder, and France was on the brink of ruin, when 
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John Law presented himself at court, and was cordially received. He 
insisted, that all the evils which had befallen France were owing, not to the 
improvidence, extravagance, or the malversation of those who had been, or 
were then in power, but to an insufficient currency. That the specie of 
France, unaided by paper money, was inadequate to its wants, and cited 
England and Holland as examples. He thereupon proposed to set up a 
bank, which should have the management of the royal revenues, and issue 
notes on that and landed security. ‘That it should be administered in the 
king’s name, and be subject to the control of commissioners, to be appointed 
by the States General. | 

On the 5th of May, 1716, a royal edict was published, by which Law 
and his brother were authorized to establish a bank, with a capital of six 
millions of livres, the notes of which should be received in the payment of 
taxes. They were issued, payable at sight, and in the coin current at the 
time they were issued. ‘This last was a master stroke of policy, and imme- 
diately rendered his notes more valuable than the precious metals. The 
capital consisted of one-fourth specie, and three-fourths State securities. 
The stock was, of course, immediately subscribed. A thousand livres of 
silver might be worth their nominal value one day, and one-fifth less the 
next; but a note of Law’s bank retained its original value. Law, in the 
meantime, publicly declared, that a banker deserved death who made issues 
without the means for their redemption. The consequence was, that the 
note shortly commanded a premium of ‘fifteen per cent,” while the notes 
issued by government, as security for debts contracted by the extravagance 
of Louis XIV, were at seventy-eight and a half per cent. discount. 

The contrast was so great, that Law’s credit rapidly extended itself, and 
branches of his bank were at the same time established in Lyons, Rochelle, 
Tours, Amiens, and Orleans. ‘The regent became astonished at its success; 
and paper money, which could thus aid metallic currency, it was thought, 
could supersede it altogether. On this fundamental error, both the regent 
and the French people, simultaneously acted. 

Law, whose influence was now irresistible, next proposed his famous 
Mississippi scheme. ‘This became afterward a connecting link between his 
history and ours, and rendered his name immortal. 

Letters patent were issued in 1717, to establish a trading company to the 
Mississippi, known at first as the Western Company, to be divided into two 
hundred thousand shares, of five hundred livres each. Its capital to be 
composed of State securities at par; a hundred millions of the most depre- 
ciated stocks were thus absorbed, and the Government became indebted to 
a company, of its own creation, instead of individuals, for that amount. 
Through a bank previously established by Law, the interest in this portion 
of the public debt was punctually paid, in consequence whereof, an imme- 
didte rise in its value took place, from a depreciation of seventy-eight and 
a half per cent. to par. The person, therefore, who had purchased a 
hundred livres of State debts, which he could have done at any time for 
twenty-one and a half livres, and invested it in stocks of the Western Com- 
pany, was now enabled to realize in cash, one hundred livres for his invest- 
ment. Large fortunes were thus speedily acquired. Although the union 
of the bank with the risks and responsibilities of a commercial company, 
was ominous of its future destiny, the interest of its capital for one year, 
having been paid—not from its profits, for none had accrued, but from other 
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sources, all of them fictitious—public credit was apparently restored, as if 
by a miracle. 

Crozat having resigned the commerce of Louisiana, it was transferred 
immediately to the Western Company, and the valley of the Mississippi 
inflamed at once the public mind. The whole of France saw, in prospect, 
its future glory, and beheld the opulence of coming ages already in their 

rasp. 

: On the 25th of August, 1717, eight hundred emigrants arrived in three 
vessels, and cast anchor near Dauphin Island, instead of ascending the 
Mississippi. They there disembarked; some perished for want of enterprise, 
some for want of food, some from the climate, and some prospered exceed- 
ingly. Hardy emigrants from Canada resorted thither, and these, by their 
enterprise, were more successful than any other colonists. The city of New 
Orleans was immediately founded among cane-brakes, and named after the 
dissolute regent, who ‘‘ denied God, and trembled at a star.”’ 

Law’s bank, in the meantime, had wrought such wonders in France, that 
new privileges were conferred upon it daily. It monopolized the tobacco 
trade; it monopolized, also, the slave trade; for the French colonies, it 
enjoyed the right of refining gold and silver; and was finally, in January, 
1717, erected into the royal bank of France. The Western or Mississippi 
Company, was also merged into the ‘‘Company of the Indies,” and new 
shares of its stocks were created, and sold at an enormous profit. 

The Company of the Indies being now connected with the royal bank of 
France, its first attempts at colonization were conducted with careless prodi 
gality. To entice emigrants thither, the richest prairies, the most inviting 
fields in the whole valley of the Mississippi, were conceded to companies, or 
individuals who sought principalities in America. An extensive prairie in 
Arkansas, bounded on all sides by the sky, was conceded to Law himself, 
where he designed to plant a city, and actually expended a million and a 
half of livres for that purpose. He also purchased and sent to Louisiana, 
three hundred slaves. Mechanics from France, and emigrants from Ger- 
many were, at his expense, transported thither, and gifts of great value 
were lavished by his agents upon those savage tribes with whom they had 
smoked the calumet. Notwithstanding, however, his efforts and his expen- 
ditures, that industry, that ecomomy .and perseverance so essential to the 
prosperity of a new settlement was not there; and when a Jesuit priest, in 
1729, visited the colony, thirty miserable Frenchmen alone remained, and 
those had been abandoned by their employers. 

During this paroxysm, when every stockholder in the Western Company 
supposed that his coffers were already filled, and his happiness complete, 
Fort Chartres, near Kaskaskia, in Illinois, was projected. It was built by 
the company in 1720, to protect themselves against the Spaniards, with 
whom France was then at war, and was located near the center of the 
French settlements in Illinois. Lighty thousand shares were added to the 
stock of the royal India company, at one time. or these new shares, three 
hundred thousand applications were made, and Law’s house was beset from 
morning until night, with eager applicants; and as it was some time before 
the list of fortunate stockholders could be completed, the public impatience 
rose to a pitch of frenzy. 

Dukes, marquises, and counts, with their wives and daughters, waited 
for hours in the streets, before his door, to know the result; and to avoid 
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being jostled by the plebeian crowd, took apartments in the adjacent houses, 
the rents of which rose from a thousand livres, to twelve, and in some 
instances, sixteen thousand livres per annum. The demand for shares was 
so great, induced by so many golden dreams, that it was thought advisable 
to increase them three hundred thousand more, at five hundred livres each; 
and such was the eagerness of the nation to become subscribers, that three 
times the amount, if the Government had ordered it, would at once have 
been taken. | 

Law was now in the zenith of his glory, and the people in the zenith of 
their infatuation. The high and the low, the rich and the poor, were at once 
filled with visions of boundless wealth; and the people of every age and sex, 
rank and condition, were engaged in buying and selling stock. A cobbler, 
who had a stall near Mr. Law’s, gained two hundred livres a day by letting 
it out, and finding materials to brokers and other clients. A humpbacked 
man, who stood in the street, as the story goes, gained considerable sums by 
lending his back, as a writing-desk, to the eager spectators. Law finding 
his residence inconvenient, removed to the Place Vendome, whither the 
crowd followed him; and the spacious square had the appearance of a 
public market, and a lease was also taken of the Hotel de Soissons. 

Peers, judges, and bishops, thronged the Hotel de Soissons; officers of the 

army and navy, ladies of title and fashion, were seen waiting in the ante- 
chamber of Mr. Law, to beg for a portion of his India stock. He was unable 
to see one-tenth part of the applicants, and every species of ingenuity was 
employed to gain an audience. Peers, whose dignity would have been 
outraged if the regent had made them wait half an hour for an interview, 
were content to wait six hours, for the purpose of seeing this wily adven- 
turer. * 
While this confidence lasted, an impetus was given to trade, which it had 
never known. Strangers flocked to the capital from every part of the globe, 
and its population was temporarily increased three hundred and five thousand 
souls. Housekeepers were obliged to make up beds in garrets, kitchens, 
and even stables, for the accommodation of lodgers. The looms of the 
country worked with uncommon activity. Provisions shared the general 
advance; wages rose in the same proportion. ‘The artisan who had gained 
his fifteen sous a day, now gained sixty. An illusory prosperity everywhere 
prevailed, and so dazzled the eyes of the victim, that no one could perceive 
on the horizon a dark cloud, which announced the approaching storm. 

Law, at this time, was by far the most influential person in the State ; 
his wife and daughters were courted by the highest nobility, and their 
alliance sought by ducal and princely houses. 

In 1720, an alarm was created. Some specie was demanded; Law 
became alarmed—the precious metals had left the kingdom. Comm, for 
more than five hundred livres, was declared an illegal tender. A council 
of state was held, and it was ascertained that two thousand six hugdred 
millions of livres were in circulation; and on the 27th of May, the bank 
stopped payment. ‘The people assailed Law’s carriage with stones as he 
was wee his own door, and but for the dexterity of his coachman, he 
would have been torn to pieces. On the following day, his wife and daugh- 
ters were attacked by the mob, as they were returning in their carriage, 
from the races. The regent being informed of these occurences, sent hi 
a guard for his protection. Finding his own house, even with this guard, _ 
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insecure, he repaired to the palace, and took apartments with the regent. 
He afterwards left the kingdom; his estates and library were confiscated, 
and he died at Venice, in extreme poverty, in 1729. 

Such was the fate of John Law, who had caused several millions of livres 
to be expended in Illinois, and, for several years had used the Mississippi 
valley as the means, or the instrument, of his ambition. Stock-jobbers and 
speculators had used it also for a similar purpose; and New-Orleans was 
more famous in Paris when. covered with cane-brakes, than it has been 
since. 

Law held, that the currency of a country was the mere “‘ representative 
of its moving wealth;’’ that it need not, therefore, of itself, possess intrinsic 
value; that the wealth of a nation may be ‘‘indefinitely increased by an 
arbitrary infusion of paper;’’ that credit consisted in the “‘ excess of circu- 
lation over immediate resources; and, that the ‘advantage of credit is in 
the direct ratio of that excess.’? Hence the. whimsical project of collecting 
the gold and silver of a kingdom into one bank, and supplying its place by 
an exclusive paper currency. 


EL DORADO. 


#%\ S the first conquerors of the Spanish Main penetrated into the 
W7~\7 interior, they received information from the various Indian tribes, 
yi which wrought strongly upon their excited imaginations and avari- 
cious-feelings. They were assured that by marching a considerable distance 
to the south, they would come to a region on the shores of a broad lake, 
inhabited by Indians of a peculiar character, known by the name of Omegas. 
These people were represented as highly civilized, living under regular 
laws, principally in a large city, the houses of which were covered with 
silver. According to the accounts, the magistrates and ministers of reli- 
gion wore habits of massy gold. All their furniture was of gold and silver. 
The nation, equally populous and warlike, kept on foot armies so formidable 
as to render them the terror of the surrounding tribes. In every part of 
Venezuela and Caraccas, to which the Spaniards directed their steps, they 
received similar accounts, and from Indians too far separated by distance 
to have combined in the invention of the tale. It did not appear that 
superstition had any share in these traditions, for no supernatural virtue 
or power was attributed to the Omegas. 

These accounts were confirmed by information from other quarters. In 
Peru, Pizarro and his followers received intelligence of the existence of a 
nation, called the Omaguas, on the borders of a lake to the north-east of 
that country. The representations agreed with those of Venezuela, 
respecting the riches of these people, their power and policy. It was said 
that after the destruction of the Incas, a younger brother of Atahualpa had 
fled from Peru, carrying with him the greater part of the royal treasures, 
and founded a greater empire in the north than that of which he had been 
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deprived. Sometimes this emperor was called the Great Paytiti, sometimes 
the Great Moxo, sometimes the Enim, or Great Paru. It is undeniable 
that Manco Inca, the brother of Atahualpa, made his escape to the regions 
east of the Cordilleras; the remainder of his history is not clearly known. 

An Indian at Lima affirmed that he had been in the capital of this 
country, the city of Manoa, of which he gave a minute description. Three 
thousand workmen were employed in the street of the silversmiths. The 
columns, of the emperor’s palace were of porphyry and alabaster ; the gal- 
leries of ebony and cedar; the throne was of ivory, and the ascent to it by 
steps of gold. e palace stood on a small island in the lake. It was 
built of white stone. At the entrance were two towers, and between them 
was a column twenty-five feet in height; on the top of this was a large 
silver moon; and two pumas, or American lions, were fastened to the base 
with chains of gold. Beyond the place occupied by these was a quadrangle 
planted with trees, and watered by a silver fountain, which spouted through 
four golden pipes. The gate of the palace was of copper. Within, a 
golden sun was placed on an altar of silver, and four lamps were kept 
burning before it, day and night. 

This territory obtained the name of Hl Dorado, which means ‘“ the 
gilded,” and is variously derived. According to some accounts, it refers 
to the costume of the emperor, who was anointed every morning with a 
certain precious and fragrant gum, after which gold-dust was blown upon 
him through a tube, till he was encrusted with gold. This the barbarian 
thought a more magnificent and costly attire than could be afforded by any 
other potentate in the world. According to others, it was the chief priest 
who was gilded. All these stories found a ready belief in the minds of 
the Spaniards, fashioned to credulity by the wonders of the New World, 
and the obscurity in which much of it long remained involved. They who 
could believe in the existence of a fountain whose waters had the virtue to 
restore to youth and beauty the old and decrepit, could have no difficulty 
in giving their faith to the golden marvels of El Dorado, a region which 
differed from the known part of the continent only in enjoying a superiority 
in wealth. The accounts of Peru itself had been equally incredible before 
being verified by the conquest. 

No geographical fiction ever occasioned so vast an expenditure of human 
life. ‘The attempts to discover this powerful region cost the Spaniards more 
men and treasure than all their substantial conquests in the New World. 
A history of the expeditions in search of El Dorado would form a most sin- 
gularly curious and interesting volume. There is nothing in romance to 
surpass the wonderful dangers, privations and sufferings, endured by the 
adventurers in these undertakings. Yet neither the disasters, nor even 
the almost total destruction of many of the bands, prevented others from 
following them. New adventurers were found to follow in quick succes- 
sion ; although the former had returned discomfited and disappointed, the 
last always flattered themselves with the hope that the discovery of El 
Dorado would be accomplished by them. The mania continued for ages, 
and was fs gh by some of the Spanish religionists as a device of the 
devil to lure mankind to their destruction. 

Among these daring spirits was Philip Von Hutten, whose expedi- 
tion is so much the more worthy of notice, as it was very nearly successful, 
and actually substantiates a part, at least, of the story of Hl Dorado. As 
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this singular and interesting portion of American history is probably not 
familiar to most of our readers, we shall dwell with some minuteness upon 
its details, particularly as they furnish materials the least equivocal which 
can be found, respecting the explanation of the great mystery. Von 
Hutten was one of those German adventurers who formed the first expedi- 
tion of the Welsers to Venezuela, in 1528. ‘Less savage than his compan- 
ions, he did not yield to them in ambition and intrepidity. From the time 
of his arrival in America, to his death, a period of fifteen years, he seemed 
scarcely to have enjoyed a single instant of repose. Always on the march, 
fighting the Indians, living on wild fruit, exposed to all the extremes of an 
insalubrious climate, his life was a tissue of dangers and sufferings. In 
the course of his expeditions into the country in 1541, chance led him to a 
place where he learned that Quesada, one of the conquerors of Santa Fe 
de Bogota, had just passed with a body of infantry and cavalry, in quest 
of Hl Dorado.. The news was true. Quesada marched a long distance, 
suffered much, and discovered nothing. Von Hutten determined to follow 
in his track, in order to obtain at least a part of the riches of El Dorado, 
should he arrive too late to share in the conquest. : 

After many days of incredible fatigue, he reached the province of Papa- 

mena. He found there an Indian equally distinguished: by his rank and 
superior understanding. Von Hutten told him of his design. ‘The Indian 
answered, with every appearance of good faith, that by continuing his 
march in that direction, he would only find uninhabited countries and 
deserts, where his men would starve to death. Butif he wished, the Indian 
added, he would conduct him in person to a region abounding in gold and 
silver; this country was to the east, on the Guayuava, near the Lake of 
Parima. The Indian even showed him some apples of gold which his 
brother had lately brought from thence. Von Hutten saw fitto discredit 
this account, and pursued the route followed by Quesada, taking the Indian 
with him as a guide. But after a march of eight days, amid all sorts of 
difficulties and obstructions, the Indian, seemg that nothing could change 
‘the resolution of the Christians, took the opportunity of a dark night to 
escape. His flight, together with the badness of the roads, excited mur- 
murs against the leader of the band, who, however, continued obstinately 
bent on pushing forward. All the soldiers complained of him for not fol- 
lowing the advice of the Indian. He alone remained immovable in his 
resolution. 

A. few days after, they discovered a mountain resembling that at the foot 
of which El Dorado was said to be situated; but, on exploring it, their hopes 
were disappointed. ‘The army, now reduced by intense fatigue and suffer- 
ing, were obliged to pass the rainy season here, and endured the most cruel 
effects of hunger. Ants and reptiles were their only food. Many of the 
men swelled up and died in the most excrutiating agonies; others lost their 
hair, their eyebrows, eye-lashes and nails. As soon as the favorable season 
returned, Von Hutten began his retreat to Coro, then the capital of Vene- 
zuela. On his march, he was obstructed by inundations, and halted till 
the waters should:subside, at a village called Nuestra Senora de Fragoa. 
While his men were reposing themselves, and thought only of the pleasure 
of returning home, their commander, irritated at his disappointment, fixed 
his mind upon new endeavors to retrieve his fortunes. From the Indians 
of the neighborhood he learned that there was a region in a certain quarter, 
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richer by far than any that had yet been discovered. The inhabitants, 
called the Omegas, were represented as a warlike and ferocious race. 
Other Indians called them Itaguas, but they all agreed as to the topo- 
graphical situation of the country. — ) 

Fired anew with brilliant hopes, Von Hutten determined to march imme- 
diately for the Omegas. His army was now reduced to forty men; but as 
soon as the plains were clear of water, he moved forward. The Indians 
offered to conduct him safely to the banks of the Guayuava, and they kept 
their word. He marched to the river by roads tolerably commodious, and 
there acquired fresh information. The natives told him that the city of 
Macatoa, through which he must necessarily pass, was on the other side of 
the river; this he could not cross without a canoe. One of these Indians 
appeared to him so sincere, that he commissioned him to go and apprize 
the inhabitants that he was there with forty men, on his way to more dis- 
tant provinces; and that he requested a passage and the friendship of the 
natives, to whom he offered his own. The Indian fulfilled this commission, 
and returned the next morning with the son of the cacique, who was sent 
by his father to offer his friendship and hospitality to the strangers. Von 
Hutten, with his men, proceeded to Macatoa, and was received in the 
kindest manner. : 

The cacique, being told of their design, informed them. that the country 
of the Omegas was in fact full of gold and silver, but that its population 
was so great, and so disciplined to war, that their attempt, with so small a 
body of men, was most rash and impracticable. No prospect of danger or 
difficulty, however, could shake the inflexible determination of the com- 
mander; and he therefore continued his march. The cacique furnished 
him with guides as far as the next town, which was distant nine days’ 
journey, and gave him also recommendations to the cacique, who was his 
friend. This march was. performed with tolerable comfort, as the roads 
through the wilderness were well wrought. ‘The second cacique received 
the strangers with great affability. Like his friend of Macatoa, he told the 
general that his undertaking was utterly extravagant and desperate ; but 
he also assured him that all which had been related of the Omegas was 
true. Nonation had ever attacked them with success, and it was contrary to 
common sense to suppose that forty men, even though they had the strength 
and courage of lions, could subdue a whole nation highly populous and 
warlike. ‘These representations, however, did not stagger the obstinate 
and self-willed leader ; and the cacique, finding him resolved to make the 
attempt, consented to guide him to the country he was seeking; but warning 
him and his men, at the same time, to bear in mind that he had done his 
utmost to avert their calamitous fate. All this was heard with. coolness 
and indifference ; nothing was thought of but the region of gold and silver. 

After four days’ march, they arrived at a mountain, on the skirts of 
which they saw four or five villages surrounded. by well cultivated fields ; 
further off their eyes were ravished by the prospect of a broad and most 
delightful valley, in which stood a city so extensive as to stretch beyond 
their view. ‘The streets appeared to be regularly laid out, and the houses 
well and compactly built. ‘‘'There,”’ exclaimed the cacique, ‘‘is the capital 
of the Omegas. Behold this famous region whose riches the Spaniards so 
ardently covet. That edifice in the centre is the dwelling of the governor, 
and the temple of a number of gods. The population of the place is 
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immense, and the order that is preserved there is admirable. The houses 
which you sé@scattered on the sides of the hills round the city are inhab- 
ited by those who practice agriculture, while the others exercise the trade 
of war. Now that you yourself see the strength of these people, you can 
reflect anew on the temerity of your project. If you persist, I must with 
draw, and pray the gods to protect your lives.” 

Nothing could now repress the ardor of the adventurers, inflamed by the 
sight of the object which they had been so long pursuing. They took leave 
of the cacique, and marched immediately to the city. On approaching 
some houses, they met a few of the Indians, who, struck with surprise at 
the sight of men with beards, white faces, and in strange dresses, instantly 
took to flight. They were pursued, and Von Hutten unfortunately over- 
took and seized one of them. ‘The Indian was armed with a lance, and 
instantly aimed a blow at his adversary, who, finding himself severely 
wounded between the ribs, quitted his hold, and the Indian escaped. The 
adventurers soon heard in the city a great noise of drums and other instru- 
ments of war, mingled with the most terrific eres. Night was now 
approaching, and they retreated, carrying off their wounded commander in 
a hammock. \ 

They passed the night on a neighboring mountain, and the next morning 
beheld an army of several thousand Indians marching out of the city in 
pursuit of them. Von Hutten was unable to fight, and resigned the com- 
mand to his chief officer, Limpias. A battle now ensued, similar to the 
conflicts between the soldiers of Cortez and the Mexicans. ‘The superior 
arms, valor and resolution of the Spaniards, enabled them to resist the 
attacks of an immense throng of assailants. Not one of them was killed; 
and the Omegas retreated, leaving the field of battle covered with heaps 
of their slain. But the Spaniards were now convinced of the desperate 
character of their undertaking, and unanimously agreed that the conquest 
of the Omegas could not be effected without a much stronger military force. 
They returned to the cacique who had acted as their guide, and here reposed 
themselves for some days. ‘The general was cured of his wound, and, after 
obtaining from the cacique all the information necessary for rendering a 
second journey more rapid and easy, he took his departure for Coro, 
intending to organize anew expedition against the Omegas; but before he 
reached that place, he was assassinated at the instigation of a usurper 
named Carvajal, who by means of a forged commission had seized upon the 
government of Venezuela, and did not think himself secure in his usurpa- 
tion till he had got rid of Von Hutten, who, it seems, had been appointed 
lieutenant general. His most faithful adherents were also assassiated 
with him. Such was the close of this memorable expedition, which occupied 
the space of four years. | 

Among the numerous adventurers who shared in the expeditions for the 
discovery of El Dorado, was Sir Walter Raleigh, an Englishman of the 
highest talent and character. A man of his chivalrous feelings could not 
but be filled with admiration at the courage and energy which had been 
exhibited by the Spaniards in the pursuit of this romantic and brilliant 
object. Having also a firm belief in the real existence of El Dorado, he 
determined to make an attempt to discover it himself. The multiplied 
failures of the Spaniards produced in him a strong conviction, not that they 
had wasted their strength in pursuit of a phantom, but only that they had 
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missed the right way. In classing Raleigh, however, with the knights- 
errant of Kl Dorado, we must, in justice to his memory, state, that his aims 
were of a far higher order than those of other adventurers. A part of his 
design was to conquer and colonize Guiana, and thus to extend the sphere 
of English industry and commerce. 

In February, 1595, Raleigh sailed from Plymouth with five vessels and 
above a hundred soldiers. On arriving at ‘Trinidad, he made prisoner of 
the governor, Berrio, who was himself preparing an expedition for EH] 
Dorado on a magnificent scale. From hence he sailed to the mouth of the 
Orinoco, the navigation of which was entirely unknown to the English, but 
which it was necessary to ascend in order to reach the grand object of the 
voyage. A hundred men embarked in boats, as the ships drew too much 
water to proceed up the stream. In these they continued to advance for 
a month, exposed to the open air, sometimes under a burning sun, some- 
times amid torrents of rain, with no shelter, and no resting-place but the 
hard boards of their boats. Raleigh’s account of their progress through the 
labyrinth formed by the numerous outlets of the great stream, of their 
alternate hopes and fears, wants and fortuitous supplies, the aspect of the 
country and its productions, the natives and their chiefs, and of their 
entrance at last into the grand channel of the magnificent Ormoco—is full 
of interest and variety, and occasionally presents descriptive passages of 
great beauty, jomed also with traits of most extravagant credulity. 

After ascending the river about one hundred and eighty miles, the rapid 
and terrific rise of its waters compelled them to descend. Raleigh firmly 
resolved soon to return, took formal possession of the country, and made 
the caciques swear allegiance to Queen Elizabeth. He returned to England 
at. the end of the summer, and published an account of his voyage, contain- 
ing, in addition to ascertained facts, many marvellous tales which he had 
picked up among the Indians. His determination to visit America again 
was inflexible, yet it was not till 1613 that he sailed on his new expedition. 
This was more disastrous than the former, but we have not room to give 
the particulars. 

The belief in the existence of El Dorado could not be eradicated from 
the minds of the inhabitants in that quarter. So late as the year 1780, a 
wild Indian presented himself before the governor of Spanish Guiana, 
declaring that he came from the borders of Lake Parima. He was plied 
with questions, which he answered with as much perspicuity and precision 
as could be expected of a savage who spoke mostly by signs. He succeeded 
in making them understand that on the banks of that lake was a city whose 
inhabitants were civilized and well disciplined in war. He said much of 
the beauty of the buildings, the neatness of the streets, the regularity of 
the squares, and the riches of the people. ‘The roofs of the houses were 
of gold or silver, and the high priest he said was powdered with gold dust. 
The Indian sketched on a table with a bit of charcoal a plan of the city. 
The governor was fully convinced of the truth of his representations, and 
engaged him to serve as a guide to the place. 

A body of Spaniards immediately set out for the discovery. They tray- 
eled nearly five hundred leagues to the south, by the most difficult and _ 
often frightful paths. Hunger, the swamps, the rocks and the precipices, 
soon wore them out, and most of them died. When the remainder thought 
themselves within four or five days’ journey of the city, their guide disap 
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peared in the night. This utterly dismayed them. They knew not where 
they were, and after wandering about for some time, all of them perished 
except Don Antonio Santos. The idea of disguising himself as an Indian 
occurred to him. He threw off his clothes, stamed his body with reco, and 
introduced himself among the savages by means of the knowledge he pos- 
sessed of many of their languages. He continued a long time among them, 
and at length fell into the hands of the Portuguese on the Rio Negro. 
After a long detention, they sent him home, and he died in Guiana in 1796. 

It is impossible not to entertain a great curiosity as to the true origin of 
a story which led to such results as we have related. Men of intelligence, 
judgment, and acuteness, some of whom have resided many years in that 
country, have announced their serious opinion that the story of El Dorado 
is not destitute of foundation in reality. Unless we suppose the account of 
Von Hutten to be a complete fabrication, which does not appear warrantable, 
occurring as it does in the work of a respectable historian, we have evidence 
at least of the existence of a warlike nation, more civilized than the rest of 
the Indians, who had built on the borders of Lake Parima a large and hand- 
some city. The eminent traveler Humboldt adopts another method of solv- 
ing the mystery. While engaged in exploring the countries upon the upper 
Orinoco, he was naturally led to direct his attention to the origin of a tale of 
such celebrity which was still credited in that quarter. ‘* When near the 
sources of the Orinoco,” he says, ‘‘ we heard of nothing but the proximity 
of El Dorado, the Lake Parima, and the ruins of ts capital!’ He attempts 
to account for the tales of El Dorado in a geological way. According to 
his conjecture, there may be islets and rocks of mica slate and tale within 
and around the lake, which, reflecting from their shining surfaces the rays 
of an ardent sun, appear to form a gorgeous city, whose temples and houses 
seem to be overlaid with gold and silver. He supposed that this scene was 
thus formed by the imagination into the gilded metropolis. Humboldt 
attempted to penetrate to this spot, but was hindered by the Guayacas, a 
tribe of Indian dwarfs. | 

The story of El Dorado remains, therefore, still involved in deep obscurity. 
We cannot, however, withhold our belief that it had some foundation. in 
truth. The reader, perhaps, will be surprised to learn that the region 
which is pointed out as the locality of this celebrated place has never, to 
this day, been traversed by a Huropean. Its great distance from the sea, - 
and the impassable wilderness that surrounds it, have repelled the arms of 
the conqueror from its borders, while the bravery or ferocity of its inhab- 
itants forbids every traveler to approach it. Is it improbable that a great 
city, or the ruins of one, should exist in this unknown territory? <A few 
years ago, who suspected that the plains and forests of Central America 
and Yucatan contained those immense and magnificent ruins brought to 
light by the researches of modern travelers? Cortez, in his. march to 
Mexico, passed within ten miles of the great city of Copan, without hearing 
of it. 

Mr. Stephens does not hesitate to avow his opinion that aboriginal cities 
may yet be found, in the unexplored regions of South America, peopled by 
unconquered natives. The probability of such facts is still greater in 
respect to a district more remote from European establishments, and which 
possesses positive traditions attesting their existence. 
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} OMPEILI was an ancient city of Campania, formerly celebrated for 
y its commerce, and situated twelve miles to the south-east of the 
Jess present site of Naples. It was destroyed by an earthquake, A. D. 
63, and, together with Herculaneum, was buried by a stream of lava and 
showers of ashes during an eruption of Mount Vesuvius fourteen years 
later. It remained concealed for nearly seventeen hundred years. In 
the year 1738, however, the Spaniards having conquered the country, 
Charles of Spain took up his residence at Portici, a village built upon the 
spot of ancient Herculaneum. A well being here dug to a considerable 
depth, traces of buildings were found, and excavations being pushed to a 
greater depth, the theatre of Herculaneum was laid open, and an impetus 
given to further discoveries. In 1750, Pompeii was explored. The bed 
of ashes was about eighteen feet in depth. ‘The ruins of an extensive 
amphitheatre and of many handsome buildings were discovered. ‘T'wenty- 
seven female skeletons were found near a door, and many ornaments for 
the neck and arms, silver and bronze vessels, and other works of art. It 
is supposed that most of the inhabitants had time to save themselves by flight. 

Two-thirds of the town are still covered, but it is estimated that it was 
originally three-fourths of a mile in length by nearly half a mile in breadth. 
The walls are from eighteen to twenty feet high, and contained many main 
gates, of which six have been uncovered. ‘Twenty streets, fifteen feet wide, 
paved with lava, and having foot-ways three feet broad, have also been 
excavated. ‘The houses are joined together, and have generally only two 
stories, with terraces for roofs. The fronts are often shops, with inscrip- 
tions, frescos, and ornaments of every kind. The principal rooms are in 
the rear; in the center is a court, which often contains a marble fountain. 
A forum, surrounded with handsome buildings, two theatres, an arena, 
temples, baths, fountains, statues, urns, utensils of all sorts, &c., have been 
discovered. Most of the objects of curiosity have been deposited in the 
museum of Portici and Naples; among them are a great number of manu- 
scripts. 

The history of some of these manuscripts is curious; one thousand six 
hundred and ninety-six were discovered at once in Herculaneum, and the 
expectations of antiquarians were raised very high as regards the discove- 
ries to be made from them. They have, however, resisted almost every 
attempt made to unroll them; and, in 1819, only four hundred and seven 
out of the whole number had yielded. ‘They are of a cylindrical form, 
having the appearance of tobacco rolls, and are very much charred by the 
action of the hot ashes. Out of these four hundred and seven only eighty- 
eight are legible; twenty-four others had been sent as presents to foreign 
princes, and only about eighty of the remaining one thousand two hundred 
and sixty-five presented any chance of successful unrolling or deciphering 
them. ‘The contents of those which were legible have from time to time 
been published by learned societies. 
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The appearance of the buried cities is thus described by a late traveler: 
‘We approached the disinterred city through an avenue of tombs rising 
above the road on either side. On approaching the gate, the first object to 
be noticed is an inn, such as country people still, in all the world, know 
well how to use, in order to lessen the expense of a visit to the city. At 
each side of the gate are sentry-boxes. Passing within, we found ourselves 
in one of the principal streets of the city. The houses are generally but 
one story high; the roofs have quite disappeared, crushed beneath the 
weight of the volcanic ashes; but the walls stand perfectly frm. The 
streets are very narrow, and the pavement, composed of pieces of lava, is 
deeply indented by the wheels of Pompeian carriages. Many of the houses 
are built of lava, the fiery stream of some ancient eruption, long before 
the brief records of man began to note the awful voice and action of 
Vesuvius! Pompeii was destroyed, not by lava, but by ashes—which 
accounts for the admirable preservation of the objects found there. The 
calamity was not so sudden, but that most of the inhabitants were able to 
save themselves by flight: hence very few human skeletons have been 
found. From the absence in many of the houses of things that must have 
been in them at the moment of the disaster, it is supposed that the people 
seized on what was most precious and carried it with them; or perhaps 
returned after the work of ruin was done and recovered what they could 
by excavation. ‘The ashy tempest which buried this fair city raged for 
more than a week—swept quite across the Mediterranean, and left traces 
of itself on the distant shores of Egypt. Naples is just the same distance 
from the volcanic crater as Pompeii, and by a slight variation of circum- 
stances might have been the buried city. Pompeii was once—perhaps at 
the time of the fatal eruption—on the sea, and its wharves were laved by 
the river Sarnus. ‘The sea has long since retired to the distance of three- 
fourths of a mile, and the river has shrunk to a mere rivulet. After lying 
beneath ashes and cinders for sixteen hundred and seventy-six years, indica- 
tions of its site were accidentally discovered. The excavations were begun 
in 1755. As yet, but one-third of the city has been disinterred; but this 
has revealed to us objects of the deepest interest—including eighty houses, 
an immense number of small shops, the public baths, two theatres, two 
halls of justice called basilicas, eight temples, the prison, the amphitheatre, 
and other public edifices, besides a great number of fountains and tombs. 

“¢ As you pass these silent and desolate streets, you are curious to learn all 
that is known of each house. You have your book and your map in your 
hand, and your guide at your side prepared to supply every deficiency by 
a ready memory, or by a readier invention. We are now in the street 
which leads from the gate, at which we entered, to the forum. On our left 
is a shop where drinks were sold; it has a marble counter, from which 
the passers-by could take their refreshment without going within. I fear 
they were in the habit of drinking hot punch in those days; for the circular 
prints of the hot glasses or other vessels are still distinctly visible on the 
smooth marble. On the right stands the house of a musician—on the left, 
again, a house which belonged to the vestals. Then comes the customhouse, 
the house of a surgeon, in which were found the instruments already 
described. - In what I might call grocers’ shops, the large earthern jars 
which contained wine, oil, and other articles, are still arranged around the 
wall. They were not movable, their contents being dipped up by ladles 
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of which the museum at Naples contains a great many specimens. A 
baker’s shop arrested my attention. ‘Ihe front portion upon the street 
contained the articles made ready for use. Behind this was the mill for 
grinding the grain, in the form of a coffee-mill—consisting of a solid cone 
of very hard lava, fitted to a hollow cone of the same material; still 
further in the rear are the ovens: so that the whole establishment is quite 
comprehensive. | | 

‘“‘'The general plan of the houses is that of a quadrangle, built round an 
open court. Nearly all the rooms open into this court, at the centre of 
which is a marble fountain or cistern of water, and their only light is 
derived from the doors. From the small size of the apartments, it is sup- 
posed that hospitality could not have been one of the virtues of the 
Pompeians. ‘They probably, as the inhabitants of those countries still do 
to a great extent, spent much of their time in the forum, in the public 
baths, at the theatres, or at the amphitheatre: here they saw everybody, 
conversed with everybody, and had therefore little motive for social enter- 
tainments at their own houses. 

“The baths of Pompeii are both spacious and splendid. They are 
divided into three separate apartments: the first for servants and for fires, 
the second for the use of the women, and the third for the men. All these 
apartments are beautifully adorned with frescoes, and with figures wrought 
in stucco, both on the ceilings and on the walls. The basin for cold water 
is twelve feet and ten inches in diameter, and is lined throughout with 
white marble. A bronze window-frame was found in one of these baths, 
containing four beautiful panes of glass, which prove that this elegant com- 
fort was not unknown to the Pompeians. Nor is this the only evidence of 
their skill in this kind of manufacture: for a large number of vases, 
bottles, and glasses of very elegant patterns, and beautiful material, have 
been brought to light. Some idea of the extent and magnificence of these 
baths may be formed from the fact that one thousand lamps were found 
here. Imagine these magnificent apartments with their bronzes, their 
marble statues, their relievoes, all radiant with the light of a thousand 
lamps, and thronged with a gay and graceful people, in easy flowing 
costume, breathing the balmiest air that was ever breathed without the 
gates of paradise—and you have a picture of one scene in Pompeian life. 

“The fact that most of the inhabitants of this unfortunate city were 
allowed to make their escape from impending ruin, induces us to sympathize 
all the more tenderly with those ill-fated victims who perished. I have 
elsewhere alluded to the skeleton of Diomede, found in his splendid villa 
without the gate; a still more touching memorial found in the same villa, 
is believed to be the remains of the mistress of the house and her infant 
child. ‘The wet ashes had enveloped the mother with the child locked in 
her arms. ‘There was found every feature and limb of both, exquisitely 
rounded, liven the linen which had enveloped her young and beautiful 
form was found adhering to the mould. But nothing of that fair form 
remained except the skeleton mother clasping her skeleton child—a gold 
chain about her neck, and gold rings on her bony fingers! | 

‘¢ In the prison were found two skeletons with their bones still held by 
the shackles either of justice or tyranny! In the niche nearer the forum 
were found the remains of a soldier, his skeleton hand still grasping a 
lance ! 


_ 
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“T could not content myself with a single visit, but returned to spend a 
second day among these unique and deeply interesting ruins. The excava- 
tions were going forward, and I had the pleasure of seeing the walls of a 
house laid bare, which had been hid from the light of day for eighteen 
hundred years. The frescoes on these walls were as bright as if the pencil 
had traced them but yesterday ! The excavations are conducted by the 
government, and the premises are guarded night and day against depre- 
dations. Visitors are always attended by guides authorized by the 
government. 

“‘'T'o explore Herculaneum* is a more difficult enterprise. It-was buried 
beneath solid lava, or if beneath loose ashes and mud, these materials have 
consolidated into a gray rock, which makes excavation a slow and costly 
work. Nevertheless, a magnificent theatre, two temples, a portico, and 
several private houses, were excavated, but all except the theatre have 
been filled up, and the work is not now im progress. We descended into 
the theatre, and wandered through its dark spacious cayerns—formed._ by 
excavation, for it was as completely filled with solid rock as a mould with 
molten lead. Many interesting and beautiful works of art were found here. 
The depth of our descent was between seventy and eighty feet below the 
surface of the rock. ‘The modern town of Portici is built over the buried 
city ; and while exploring the theatre, we could hear carriages rumbling. 
along the street over our heads.” 


GUIZOT ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


&'} EORGE III. had been seated on the throne sixteen years, when, 
VWwewy at three thousand miles from his capital, more than two millions 
8! of his subjects broke the ties which bound them to his throne, 
aaclnea their independence, and undertook the foundation of the republic 
of the United States of America. After a contest of seven years, Eng- 
land was brought to recognize that mdependence, and to treat upon equal 
terms with the new state. Since that time sixty-seven years have elapsed, 

and, without any violent effort, without extraordinary events, by the mere 
development of their institutions and of the prosperity which is the natural. 
attendant on peace, the United States have taken an honorable place among 
great nations. Never was so rapid an elevation, so little costly at its 
origin, or so little troubled in its progress. 

It is not merely to the absence of any powerful rival, or to the boundless 
space open to their population, that the United States of America have 
owed this singular good fortune. The rapidity and the serenity of their 
rise to greatness are not the result of such fortunate accidents alone, but 
are to be attributed in a great degree to moral causes. 


* Accidently discovered in 1726, in digging a well. 
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They rose into existence as a state under the banner of right and justice. 
In their case, too, the revolution from which their history dates was an 
act of defense. They claimed guarantees and asserted principles which 
were inscribed in their charters, and which the English parliament itself, 
though it now refused them to its subjects, had formerly triumphantly 
claimed and asserted in the mother country, with far greater violence and 
disorder than were occasioned by their resistance. | 

They did not, to speak strictly, attempt a revolution. Their enterprise 
was, no doubt, great and perilous. ‘To achieve the conquest of their inde- 
pendence, they had to go through a war with a powerful enemy, and the 
construction of a central government in the place of the distant power 
whose yoke they threw off; but in their local institutions, and those which 
regarded the daily affairs of life, they had no revolution to make. Hach 
of the colonies already enjoyed a free government as to its internal affairs, 
and when it became a state found little change necessary or desirable in 
the maxims and organization of power. ‘There was no ancient order of 
things to fear, to hate, to destroy; the attachment to the ancient laws and 
manners, the affectionate reverence for the past, were, on the contrary, the 
general sentiments of the people. ‘The colonial government, under the 
patronage of a distant monarchy, was easily transformed mto a republican 
government under a federation of states. 

Of all the forms or modes of government, the republican is unquestion- 
ably that to which the general and spontaneous assent of the country is 
the most indispensable. It is possible to conceive of an absolute monarchy 
founded by violence, and indeed such have existed; but a republic forced 
upon a nation, popular government established contrary to the instinct and 
the wishes of a people—this is a spectacle revolting equally to common 
sense and to justice. The Anglo-American colonies, in their transition 
into the republic of the United States, had no such difficulty to surmount; 
the republic was the full and free choice of the people; and in adopting 
that form of government they did but accomplish the national wish, and 
develop instead of overturning their existing institutions. 

Nor was the perturbation greater in social than in political order. 
There were no conflicts between different classes, no violent transfer of 
influence from one*order of men to another. Though the crown of Eng- 
land had still partisans in the colonies, their attachment had nothing to do 
with their position in the scale of society; indeed the wealthy and important 
families were in general the most firmly resolved on the conquest of their 
independence and the foundation of a new system. Under their direction 
the people acted, and the event was accomplished. 

And if society underwent no revolution, so neither did men’s minds. 
The philosophical ideas of the eighteenth century, its moral skepticism and 
its religious unbelief, had no doubt penetrated into the United States, and 
had obtained some circulation there; but the minds to which they found 
entrance were not entirely carried away by them; they did not take root 
there with their fundamental principles and their ultimate consequences: 
the moral gravity and the pratical good sense of the old Puritans survived 
in most of the admirers of the French philosophers in America. The 
mass of the population remained profoundly Christian, as warmly attached 
to its creed as to its liberties. 

While they rebelled against the authority of the King and the Parlia- 
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ment of England, they were submissive to the will of God and the precepts 
of the Gospel, and while struggling for independence, they were governed 
by the same faith which had conducted their ancestors to this land, where 
they laid the foundations of what was now rising into a state. 

Three great men, Cromwell, William III., and Washington, stand forth 
in history as the heads and representatives of those supreme crises which 
have determined the fate of two great nations. For extent and energy 
of natural talents, Cromwell is perhaps the most remarkable of the three. 
His mind was wonderfully prompt, firm, just, supple, and inventive, and 
he possessed a vigor of character which no obstacle could daunt, no conflict 
weary; he pursued his designs with an ardor as exhaustless as his patience, 
whether through the slowest and most tortuous ways, or the most abrupt 
and daring. He excelled equally in winning men, and in ruling them by 
personal and familiar intercourse; he displayed equal ability in leading an 
army or a party. He had the instinct of popularity and the gift of author- 
ity, and he let loose factions with as much audacity as he subdued them. 
But born in the midst of a revolution, and raised to sovereign power by a 
succession of violent shocks, his genius was, from first to last, essentially 
revolutionary; and though he was taught by experience the necessity of 
order and government, he was incapable of either respecting or practicing 
the moral and permanent laws on which alone government can rest. 
Whether it was the fault of. his nature, or the vice of his position, he 
wanted regularity and calmness in the exercise of power; had instant 
recourse to extreme measures, like a man constantly in dread of mortal 
dangers, and, by the violence of his remedies, perpetuated or even 
aggravated the evils which he sought to cure. The establishment ofa 
government is a work which requires a more regular course, and one 
more conformable to the eternal laws of moral order. Cromwell was able 
to subjugate the revolution he had so largely contributed to make, but he 
did not succeed in establishing anything in the place of what he had 
destroyed. | 

Though less powerful than Cromwell by nature, William III. and 
Washington succeeded in the undertaking in which he failed; they fixed 
the destiny and founded the government of their country. Even in the 
midst of a revolution they never accepted nor practised a revolutionary 
policy; they never placed themselves im that fatal situation in which a man 
first uses anarchical violence as a stepping stone to power, and then 
despotic violence as a necessity entailed upon him by its possession. They 
were naturally placed, or they placed themselves in the regular ways and 
under the permanent conditions of government. William was an ambitious 
prince. It is puerile to believe that, up to the moment of the appeal sent 
to him from London in 1688, he had been insensible to the desire of 
ascending the throne of England, or ignorant of the schemes long going 
on to raise him to it. William followed the progress of these schemes step 
by step; he accepted no share in the means, but he did not repel the end; 
and, without directly encouraging, he protected its authors. His ambition 
was ennobled by the greatness and justice of the cause to which it was 
attached—the cause of religious liberty and of the balance of power in 
Europe. Never did man make a vast political design more exclusively 
the thought and purpose of his life than William did. The work which he 
accomplished on the field or in the cabinet was his passion; his own 
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agerandizement was but the means to that end. Whatever were his views 
on the crown of England, he never attempted to realize them by violence 
and disorder. His mind was too well regulated not to know the incurable 
vice of such means, and too lofty to accept the yoke they impose. But 
when the career was opened to him by England herself, he did not suffer 
himself to be deterred from entering on it by the scruples of a private man; 
he wished his cause to triumph, and he wished to reap the honor of the 
triumph. Rare and glorious mixture of worldly ability and Christian faith, 
of personal ambition and devotion to public ends! 

Washington had no ambition; his country wanted him to serve her, and 
he became great rather from a sense of duty than from taste; sometimes 
even with a painful effort. The trials of his public life were bitter to him; 
he preferred independence and repose to the exercise of power. But he 
accepted, without hesitation, the task which his country imposed on him, 
and in fulfilling it did nothing to diminish its burden. Born to govern, 
though he had no delight in governing, he told the American people what 
he believed to be true, and persisted in doing what he thought wise, with 
a firmness as unshaken as it was simple, and a sacrifice of popularity the 
more meritorious as it was not compensated by the pleasures of domination. 
The servant of an infant republic, in which the democratic spirit prevailed, 
he won the confidence of the people by maintaining its interests in. opposi- 
tion to its inclinations. While founding a new government, he practised 
that policy, at once modest and severe, measured and independent, which 
seems to belong only to the head of an aristocratic senate ruling over an 
ancient state. His success does equal honor to Washington and to his 
country. 

Whether we consider the general destiny of nations, or the lives of the 
great men whom they have produced; whether we are treating of a mon- 
archy or a republic, an aristocratic or a democratic society, we gather the 
same light from facts; we see that the same laws determine the ultimate 
success or failure of governments. ‘The policy which preserves and main- 
tains a state in its ancient security and customary order is also the only 
policy that can bring a revolution to a successful close and give stability 
to the institutions whose lasting excellence may justify it to succeeding 
ages. 


THE CHINESE WALL, 


Wy AY be considered as one of the greatest of human constructions. 
7 It extends 1,500 miles, and is said to have been built in five 
Seep Years, several millions of persons being employed upon it. It 
was built 205 years before Christ, under the Emperor Chi-hoang-ti, who 
is famous for having had all the Chinese books burned, and for founding 
the dynasty of Tsin. 

The object of this wall was to keep off the Tartars, who were very trou- 
blesome to the Chinese, making frequent inroads upon them, for the purpose 
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of plunder. In order to build the wall, a conscription was made, and every 
third laboring man in the empire, was called upon and obliged to work, 
having no other pay than his food. 

This wall is carried over mountains and across valleys and rivers. Where 
required it rests upon arches. At distances of about a hundred yards, it 
has high fortified towers, for defense; it has also gates, around which there 
are usually villages. In its strongest parts, and for hundreds of miles in 
extent, this wall is so thick as to allow six men on horseback to ride upon 
it. The structure consists of two parallel walls of solid masonry, filled in 
between with earth; the top is paved with stone. | 

In many places this wall was less lofty and of inferior thickness; and 
for many years it has in parts go fallen into decay as to be easily passed. 
The Tartar districts on the north of China having been long incorporated 
into that empire, it has been unnecessary to keep up this formidable bulwark. 

Though this work displays no great mechanical skill, yet the vastness 
of the design and the great amount of labor required for its completion, 
give us a high idea of the patience and perseverance of the Chinese nation. 
They have other works, which serve to strengthen this view of their char- 
acter. And it is proper to observe that these are, generally, of a useful 
nature. Hgypt reared mighty monuments, but they were mere displays of 
vain and superstitious pomp; while the public works of China are designed 
to benefit the country. 

Next to the Great Wall, which we have just described, the Grand Canal 
deserves to be mentioned. ‘This furnishes an uninterrupted water commu- 
nication from Pekin to the Yang-tse-kiang—a distance of 500 miles. By 
its connection with rivers, this canal affords an inland navigation of 1000 
miles, with only a short interruption. The labor and ingenuity displayed 
in this work are the greater, as the Chinese are unacquainted with locks 
and other means by which a stationary supply of water may be insured. 


THE CYPRESS SWAMPS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


SW° MMENSE swamps of Cypress constitute a vast portion of the inun- 
7 dated lands of the lower Mississippi and its tributaries. No prospect 
Js on earth can be more gloomy. Well may the cypress be esteemed a 
funereal tree. When the tree has shed its leaves, a cypress swamp, with 
its countless interlaced branches of a hoary gray, has an aspect of desola- 
tion and death. In summer, its fine, short and deep-green leaves invest 
these hoary branches with a drapery of crape. The water in which they 
grow is a vast deep level, two or three feet deep, still leaving the innumer- 
able cypress “‘ knees,” as they are called, or very elliptical trunks, resem- 
bling circular bee-hives, throwing their point above the waters. This water 
is covered with a thick coat of green matter, resembling green buff velvet. 
The musquitoes swarm above the water in countless millions. A very 
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frequent adjunct to this horrible scenery is the moccasin snake, with its huge 
scaly body lying in folds upon the side of a cypress knee; and if you 
approach too near, lazy and reckless as he is, he throws the upper jaw of 
his huge mouth almost back to his neck, giving you ample warning of his 
ability and will to defend himself. I traveled (says Flint, from whom this 
sketch is derived) forty miles along a cypress swamp, and a considerable 
part of the way on the edge of it, in which the horse sunk at every step 
half way up to his knees. I was enveloped for the whole distance with a 
cloud of musquitoes. Like the ancient Avernus, I do not remember to 
have seen a single bird in the whole distance, except the blue-jay. Nothing 
interrupted the deathlike silence but the hum of musquitoes. 

There cannot be wellimagined another feature to the gloom of these vast 
and dismal forests, to finish this kind of landscape, more in keeping with the 
rest, than the long moss, or Spanish beard, and this funereal drapery attaches 
itself to the cypress in preference to any other tree. There is not that I 
know, an object in nature which produces such a number of sepulchral 
images as the view of the cypress forests; all shagged, dark, and enveloped 
in the festoons of moss. If you would inspire an inhabitant of New Eng- 
land, possessed of the customary portion of feeling, with the degree of home- 
sickness that would strike to the heart, transfer him instantly from the hill 
and dale, the bracing air and varied scenery of the north to the cypress 
swamps of the south. 


LEWIS WHETZEL, THE INDIAN HUNTER. 


f\, MONG the earliest settlers in the region of Wheeling was a family 
wv of the name of Whetzel, the head of whom was of German origin. 
ésdey Although it was the hottest time of the Indian war, the old man 
was 80 rash as to build a cabin some distance from the fort, and moved his 
family into it. Dearly did he pay for his temerity. . 

His family consisted, beside himself and wife, of four sons—Martin, Lewis, 
Jacob and John,—respectively fifteen, thirteen, eleven and nine years of 
age. One day during the temporary absence of Martin, the oldest, and 
John, the youngest of the boys, the Indians made an attack upon the house, 
killed the old man, and carried off Lewis and Jacob captive. Mrs. Whetzel, 
in the confusion of the scene, escaped. | 

In the attack on their house, Lewis received a slight wound from a bullet, 
which carried away a small piece of the breast bone. The second night 
after the capture, the Indians encamped at the Biglick, twenty miles from 
the river, in what is now Ohio, and upon the waters of McMahon’s Creek. 
The extreme youth of the boys induced the savages to neglect their usual 
precaution, of tying their prisoners at night. After the Indians had fallen 
asleep, Lewis whispered to his brother to get up, and they would make their 
way home. ‘They started, and after going a few hundred yards, sat down 
onalog. ‘ Well,” said Lewis, “we can’t go home barefooted. You stay 
LL” 
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here, and I will go back and get a pair of moccasins for each of us.” He 
did so, and returned. After sitting a little longer, he said; ‘* Now, I will 
go back and get one of their guns, and we will then start.” ‘This was 
accordingly done. Young as they were, the boys were sufficiently expert 
with tracking paths in the woods to trace their course home, the moon ena- 
bling them, by her occasional glimpses, to find the trail which they had 
followed from the river. The Indians soon discovered their escape, and 
were heard by them hard on their heels. When the party in pursuit had 
almost overtaken them, they stepped aside in the bushes and let them pass, 
then fell into the rear and traveled on. On the return of their pursuers 
they did the same. They were then followed by two Indians on horseback, 
whom they evaded in the same manner. The next day they reached 
Wheeling in safety, crossing the river on a raft of their own making; Lewis, 
by this time, being nearly exhausted by his wound. 

As the Whetzels grew up to be men—and the frontier boys, whenever 
large enough to handle a rifle, considered themselves as such—they took a 
solemn oath never to make peace with the Indians while they had strength to 
wield a tomahawk or sight to draw a bead. ‘They esteemed revenge for 
the death of their father as the most precious and sacred portion of their 
inheritance. | n 

Fully did they glut their vengeance. It was estimated that the four 
brothers, in the course of this long Indian war, took near one hundred scalps. 
War was the business of their lives. They would prowl through the Indian 
country singly, suffer all the fatigues of hasty marches in bad weather, or 
starvation, lying in close concealment, watching for a favorable opportunity 
to inflict death on the devoted victims who were so unfortunate as to come 
within their grasp. Notwithstanding their numberless exploits, they were 
no braggadocios. In truth, when they had killed an Indian they thought 
no more of it than a butcher would after killing a bullock. It was their 
trade. 

Lewis Whetzel was perhaps the most indefatigable Indian hunter on the 
frontiers. During the wars, it is said that, discuised as an Indian, he killed 
in the region of the upper Ohio alone, 27 of the enemy, beside a number 
more on the Kentucky frontier. His person was in keeping with his char- 
acter. He was about five feet nine inches in height, very broad shouldered 
and full breasted. His complexion was dark and swarthy as an Indian’s, 
and his fac} pitted withthe small pox. His hair, of which he was yery 
careful, reached, when combed out, to the calves of his legs; his eyes were 
remarkably black, and, when excited—which was easily done—they would 
sparkle with such a vindictive glance as almost to curdle the blood of the 
beholder. He was a true friend, but a dangerous enemy. In mixed com- 
pany, he was a man of few words, but, with his friends, a social and cheer- 
ful companion. Such was Lewis Whetzel, of whom we relate but a few 
anecdotes of his numberless adventures while pursuing his trade of blood. 

About the year 1787, a party of Indians having committed some murders 
a few miles above Wheeling, some twenty men under Major M’Mahon, 
crossed the Ohio and followed their trail until they came to the Muskingum. 
The spies in advance then discovered the enemy to be vastly their superior ; 
a council was called, and it was determined most prudent to retreat. Lewis 
Whetzel, who was present, took no part in the council, but, in the mean- 
while, sat on a log with his rifle laid across his lap, and his tomahawk in his 
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hand. As the party set off on the retreat, Lewis stirred not from his seat. 
Major M’Mahon called to him, and inquired if he was going with them. 
Lewis answered, “that he was not; that he came out to hunt Indians; 
they were now found, and he was not going home like a fool with his finger 
in his mouth. He would take an Indian scalp or lose his own before he 
went home.” All their arguments were without avail. His stubborn, 
unyielding disposition was such, that he never submitted himself to the 
control or advice of others; they were compelled to leave him, a solitary 
being in the midst of the thick forest, surrounded by vigilant enemies. 
Notwithstanding that this solitary individual appeared to rush into danger 
with the fury of a madman, yet in his disposition was displayed the cunning 
of a fox, as well as the boldness of the lion. 

As soon as his friends had left him, he picked up his blanket, shouldered 
his rifle, and struck off into a different part of the country, in hope that for- 
tune would place in his way some lone Indian. He kept aloof from the 
large streams, where large parties of the enemy generally encamped. He 
prowled through the woods with a noiseless tread and the keen glance of 
the eagle, that day, and the next until evening, when he discovered a smoke 
curling up among the bushes. He crept softly to the fire, and found two 
blankets and a small copper kettle in the camp. He instantly concluded 
that this was the camp of only two Indians, and that he could kill them 
both. He concealed himself in the thick brush, but in such a position that 
he could see the number and motions of the enemy. About sunset, one of 
the Indians came in, made up the fire, and went to cooking his supper. 
Shortly after, the other came in; they ate supper; after which they began 
to sing, and to amuse themselves by telling comic stories, at which they 
would burst into a roar of laughter. Singing and telling amusing stories, 
was the common practice of the white and red men when lying in their 
hunting camps. ‘These poor fellows, when enjoying themselves in the utmost 
glee, little dreamed that the grim monster, Death, in the shape of Lewis 
Whetzel, was about stealing a march uponthem. Lewis kept a keen watch 
on their maneuvers. 

About nine or ten o’clock at night, one of the Indians wrapped his blanket 

around him, shouldered his rifle, took a chunk of fire in his hand, and left 
the camp, doubtless with the intention of going to watch a deer-lick. The 
fire and smoke would serve to keep off the gnats and musquitoes. Itisa 
remarkable fact, that deer are not alarmed at seeing fire, from the circum- 
stance of seeing it so frequently in the fall and winter seasons, when the 
leaves and grass are dry, and the woods on fire. The absence of the Indian 
was the cause of vexation and disappointment to our hero, whose trap was 
so happily set, that he considered his game secure. He still indulged the 
hope, that the Indian might return to camp before day. In this he was 
disappointed. There were birds in the woods who chirped and chattered 
just before break of day; and like the cock, gave notice to the woodsman 
that day would soon appear. Lewis heard the wooded songster begin to 
chatter, and determined to delay no longer the work of death for the return 
of the Indian. He walked to the camp with a noiseless step, and found his 
victim buried in profound sleep, laying upon his side. He drew his butcher- 
knife, and with all his force, impelled by revenge, he sent the blade through 
his heart. He said the Indian gave a short quiver, and a convulsive motion, 
and laid still in death’s eternal sleep. He then scalped him, and set off 
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for home. He arrived at Mingo Bottom only one day after his unsuccess- 
ful companions. 

One more of Lewis Whetzel’s tragedies, and we are done. He set off 
alone (as was frequently his custom) onan Indian hunt. It was late in the 
fall of the year, when the Indians were generally scattered in small parties 
on their hunting-grounds. He proceeded somewhere on the waters of the 
Muskingum River, and found a camp where four Indians had fixed their 
quarters for a winter hunt. The Indians, unsuspicious of any enemies 
prowling about them so late in the season, were completely off their guard, 
keeping neither watch nor sentinels. Whetzel at first hesitated about the 
propriety of attacking such overwhelming numbers. After some reflection, 
he concluded to trust to his usual good fortune, and began to meditate upon 
his plan of attack. He concluded their first sleep would be the fittest time 
for him to commence the work of death. About midnight, he thought 
their senses would be the most profoundly wrapped in sleep. He deter- 
mined to walk to the camp, with his rifle in one hand, and his tomahawk in 
the other. If any of them should happen to be awake, he could shoot one, 
and then run off in the darkness of the night, and make his escape; should 
they be all asleep, he would make the onset with his trusty scalping-knife 
and tomahawk. Now, reader, imagine that you see him gliding through 
the darkness, with the silent, noiseless motion of an unearthly demon, seek- 
ing mischief, and the keen glance of the fabled Argus, and then you can 
imagine to your mind Whetzel’s silent and stealthy approach upon his 
sleeping enemies. On he went to the camp, the fire burning dimly, but 
affording sufficient light to distinguish the forms of his sleeping victims. 
With calm intrepidity he stood a moment, reflecting on the best plan to 
make the desperate assault. He set his rifle against a tree, determined to 
use only his knife and tomahawk; as these would not miss their aim, if 
acrid handled with a well strung arm. What a thrilling, horrible sight! 

e him leaning forward, with cool self-possession, and eager vengeance, as 
if he had been the minister of death; he stands a moment, then wielding 
his tomahawk, with the first blow leaves one of them in death’s eternal sleep. 
As quick as lightning, and with tremendous yells, he applies the tomahawk 
to the second Indian’s head, and sent his soul to the land of spirits. As 
the third was rising, confounded and confused with the unexpected attack, 
at two blows he fell lifeless to the ground. ‘The fourth darted off, naked 
as he was, to the woods. Whetzel pursued him ‘some distance, but finally 
he made his escape. 


COMETS. 


f @ OMETS are light, vapory bodies, which move round the sun in 
Ni7 yw Orbits much less circular than those of the planets. ‘Their orbits, 

XY in other words, are very long ellipses or ovals, having the sun near 
one of the ends. Comets usually have two parts, a body or nucleus, and 
a tail; but some have a body only. The body appears as a thin, vapory, 
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luminous mass, of globular form ;. it is so thin that, in some cases, the stars 
have been seen through it. ‘The tail is a lighter or thinner luminous vapor, 
surrounding the body, and streaming far out from it, in one direction. A 
vacant space has been observed between the body and the enveloping mat- 
ter of the tail; and it is equally remarkable that the tail has in some 
instances appeared less bright along the middle, immediately behind the 
nucleus, as if it were a stream which that nucleus had in some measure 
parted into two. 

In ignorant ages, the sudden appearance of a comet in the sky never 
failed to occasion great alarm, both on account of its threatening appear- 
ance, and because it was considered as a sign that war, pestilence, or 
famine, was about to afflict mankind. Knowledge has dispelled all such 
fancies ; but yet we are not well acquainted with the nature of comets. 

Out of the great number—certainly not less than one thousand-—which 
are supposed to exist, about one hundred and fifty have been made the subject 
of scientific observation. Instead of revolving, like the planets, nearly on 
the plane of the sun’s equator, it is found that they approach his body from 
all parts of surrounding space. At first, they are seen slowly advancing, 
with a comparatively faint appearance. As they approach the sun, the 
motion becomes quicker, and at length they pass round him with very great 
rapidity, and at a comparatively small distance from his body. The comet 
of 1680 approached within one-sixth of his diameter. After passing, they 
are seen to emerge from his rays, with an immense increase to their former 
brilliancy and to the length of their tails. Their. motion then becomes 
gradually slower, and their brilliancy diminishes, and at length they are 
lost in distance. It has been ascertained that their movement round the 
sun is in accordance with the same law which regulates the planetary move- 
ments, being always the quicker the nearer to his body, and the slower 
the more distant. In the remote parts of space their motions must be 
extremely slow. 

Three comets have been observed to return, and their periods of revolu- 
tion have been calculated. The most remarkable of these is one usually 
denominated Halley’s comet, from the astronomer who first calculated its 
period. It revolves round the sun in about seventy-five years, its last 
appearance being at the close of 1885. Another, called Enke’s comet, from 
Professor Enke, of Berlin, has been found to revolve once in 1207 days, 
or three and one-third years; but, in this case, the revolving body is found, 
at each successive approach to the sun, to be a little earlier than on the 
previous occasion, showing that its orbit is gradually lessening, so that it 
may be expected ultimately to fall into the sun. ‘This fact has suggested 
that some part of that space through which the comet passes, must be 
occupied by a matter presenting some resistance to the movement of any 
denser body; and it is supposed that this matter may prove to be the same 
which has been described as constituting the zodiacal light. It is called a 
resisting medium; and future observations upon it are expected to be 
attended with results of a most important nature, seeing that, if there be 
such a matter extending beyond the orbit of the earth, that planet, in whose 
welfare we are so much interested, will be exposed to the same ultimate 
fate with Enke’s comet. | 

The third, named Beila’s comet, from M. Beila of Josephstadt, revolves 
round the sun in six and three-quarter years. It is very small and has no 
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tail. In 1832, this comet passed through the earth’s path about a month 
before the arrival of our planet at the same point. If the earth had been 
a month earlier at that point, or the comet a month later in crossing it, the 
two bodies would have been brought together, and the earth, in all proba- 
bility, would have instantly become unfit for the existence of the human 
family. Comets are often affected in their motions by the attraction of the 
planets. Jupiter, in particular, has been described by an astronomer as a 
perpetual stumbling-block in their way. In 1770, a comet got entangled 
amidst the satellites of that planet, and was thereby thrown out of its usual 
course, while the motions of the satellites were not in the least affected. 

Comets often pass unobserved, in consequence of the part of the heavens 
in which they move: being then under daylight. During a total eclipse of 
the sun, which happened sixty years before Christ, a large comet, not for- 
merly seen, became visible, near the body of the obscured luminary. On 
many occasions, their smallness and distance render them visible only by 
the aid of the telescope. On other occasions, they are of vast size. The 
comet now called Halley’s, at its appearance in 1456, covered a sixth part 
of the visible extent of the heavens, and was likened to a Turkish scimitar. 
The comet of 1680, which was observed by Sir Isaac Newton, had a tail 
calculated to be 123,000,000 of miles in length, a space greater than the 
distance of the earth from the sun. There was a comet in 1744 which had 
six tails, spread out like a fan across a large space in the heavens. The 
tails of comets usually stretch in the direction opposite to the sun, both in 
advancing and retiring, and with a slight wave at the outer extremity, as if 
that part experienced some resistance. 


GALILEO AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


ITTLE more than two centuries since, on the 14th February, 1633, 
4¥7_f the astronomer, cited before the Inquisition, arrived at Rome, to 
J\DJ answer the charge of heresy and blasphemy; while, a few years 
ago, in the brief but glorious day burst of Roman liberty, that very Inqui- 
sition was invaded by an exultant populace, and among its archives, full 
of memorials of martyred worth and heroic endurance, most eagerly, but 
in vain, was sought the record of the process against the great philoso- 
pher. 

Galileo, on a former occasion, in reference to some of his scientific 
discoveries, had heard rumors of papal persecution, and as a cautious 
friend whispered to him the unpleasing tidings, he had exclaimed, “‘ Never 
will I barter the freedom of my intellect to one as liable to err as 
myself!’ The time quickly arrived to test his courage and his resolution. 

For alittle while, we are informed, he was allowed to remain secluded 
in the palace of his friend Nicolini. Ina few months, however, he was 
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removed to an apartment in the Exchequer of the Inquisition, still being 
permitted the attendance of his own servant, and many indulgences of which 
they had not decided to deprive him. On the twenty-first of June, of the 
same year, he appeared before the Holy Office. Through its gloomy walls 
and passages he passed to the tribunal. ‘There was little here, as in other 
ecclesiastical buildings of Rome, to captivate the senses. The dark walls 
were unadorned with the creations of art; state and ceremony were the 
gloomy ushers to the chambers of intolerance. In silence and in mystery 
commenced the preparations. ‘The familiars of the office advanced to the 
astronomer, and arrayed him in the penitential garment; and as he 
approached, with a slow and measured step, the tribunal, cardinals and 
prelates noiselessly assembled, and a dark circle of officers closed in, while, 
as if conscious that the battle had commenced in earnest between mind and 
power, all the pomp and splendor of the hierarchy of Rome—that system 
which had hitherto possessed a sway unlimited over the fears and opinions 
of mankind—was summoned up to increase the solemnity and significance 
of the judgment about to be pronounced against him. 

To the tedious succession of technical proceedings, mocking justice by 
their very assumption of -formality, it would be needless to refer. Sol- 
emnly, however, and by an authority which it was fatal to resist, Galileo 
was called on to renounce a truth which his whole life time had been con- 
secrated to reveal and to maintain, ““The motion through space of the Harth 
and Planets round the Sun.” 

Then, immediately, assuming he had nothing to allege, would attempt 
no resistance and offer no defense, came the sentence of the tribunal, ban- 
ning and anthematizing all who held the doctrine, that the sun is the 
center of the system, as holding a tenet ‘‘ philosophically false, and formally 
heretical.’’ | 

And then they sentenced the old and infirm philosopher—this band of 
infallibles !— they bade him abjure and detest the said errors and heresies. 
They décreed his book to the flames, and they condemned him for life to 
the dungeons of the Inquisition, bidding him recite, ‘‘ once a week, seven 
penitential psalms for the good of ‘his soul !”’ | 

Did Galileo yield? Did he renounce that theory now affording such 
ample proof of the beauty and order of the universe; to whose very laws 
Kepler, the friend and cotemporary of the philosopher, was even then, 
though unconsciously, bearing evidence, by his wonderful theorem of veloci- 
ties and distances, a problem which Newton afterwards confirmed and 
illustrated ? ? 

Did Galileo yield? He did Broken by age and infirmity, importuned 
by friends more alarmed than himself, perhaps, at the terrors of that mer- 
ciless tribunal, he signed his abjuration; yielded all his judges demanded ; 
echoed their curse and ban, as their superstition or their hate required. 
There is a darker tale dimly hinted by those familiar with the technicali- 
ties of the Holy Office, that the terms, “Il rigoroso esame,” during which 
Galileo is reported to have answered like a good Christian, officially an- 
nounce the application of the torture. | 

Then occurred, perhaps scarcely an hour afterward, that remarkable 
episode in this man’s history. As he rose from the ground on which, all 
kneeling, he had pronounced his abjuration, he gave a significant stamp, 
and whispered to a friend, “H pur si muove!” ‘Yet it does move ”’— 
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aye, and in spite of Inquisitions, has gone round—nay, the whole world 
of thought itself has moved, and having received an impulse from such 
minds, will revolve for ages in a glorious cycle for mankind! But the most 
touching incident of Galileo’s story is yet to come. 

After several years of confinement at Arcetri, the great astronomer was 
permitted to retire to Florence, upon the conditions that he should neither 
quit his house, nor receive the visits of his friends. They removed him 
from a prison to make a prison of his home. Alas! it was even worse than 
this. 

Much as the greatest minds love fame, and struggle to obtain it, the 
proudest triumphs of genius and of science, the applause of the world 
itself, ever loud and obtrusive, is not to be compared to the low and gentle 
murmurs of pleasure and of pride from those we love. There was one 
being from whom Galileo had been accustomed to hear those consolations 
—his child, his gentle Maria Galilei. He had been otherwise a solitary 
indeed, and now more than ever so, when he was cut off from the commun- 
ion of the greatest minds. ‘To his lovely girl, his daughter, his heart 
clung with more than fondness. No wife of Pliny, perhaps, ever wafted 
to her husband with sweeter devotion the echoes of the applauding world 
without, greeting him she loved, than she did—his Maria Galilei. As he 
returned from prison, the way seemed tedious, the fleetest traveling all too 
slow, till he should once more fold her to his heart; and she, too, she 
anticipated meeting her father with a pleasure greater than ever before 
enjoyed, since he had now. become a victim, sainted in her eyes, by the per- 
secution he had suffered. 

Short, indeed, was this happiness, if enjoyed at all. Within the month 
she died, and the home of Galileo was more than a prison—it was a deso- 
late altar, on which the last and most precious of his household gods 
was shivered. And he died too, a few years afterward, that good old 
man! | 

But he had yielded—he was no martyr! Yes, indeed! But be it re- 
membered, that if he possessed not the moral courage of a Huss, a Sayo- 
narola, or a Luther, he was not called to exercise it in so high a cause. 
The assertion and support of a religious truth is impressed with far deeper 
obligations than the advocacy of a scientific one, however well maintained 
by analogy, and confirmed by reason. 

Still there was a deep devotional sentiment that pervaded the character 
of Galileo. Before he died, he became totally blind; yet he did not de- 
spair. Like Milton, he labored on for mankind—nay, pursued his scientific 
studies, invented mechanical substitutes for his loss of vision, to enable 
him still to pursue his arduous researches. 

It is true he was shut out, like the elder Herschel, from the view of that 
glorious company, toward which his spirit had so often soared. Well might 
his friend Castelli say, in allusion to his infirmity, ‘‘ that the noblest eyes 
were darkened which nature had ever made—eyes so privileged, and gifted 
with such rare qualities, that they might be said to have seen more than all 
those who had gone before him, and to have opened the eyes of all who 
were to come.”’ Galileo himself bore noble tribute to his friend, when he 
exclaimed, 

‘“¢ Never, never will I cease to use the senses which God hath left me; 
and though this heaven, this earth, this universe, be henceforth shrunk for 
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me into the narrow space which I myself fill, so it please God, it shall 
content me.”’ 

The malice of his enemies long survived his death. ‘The partisans of 
Rome disputed his right to make a will. They denied him a monument, 
for which large sums had been subscribed. 

A hundred years afterward, when a splendid memorial was about to be 
erected to his memory, the President of the Florentine Academy descended 
into his grave, and desecrated his remains, by bearing off, as relics for a 
museum, the thumb of his right hand, and one of his vertebrae! So the 
victims of the religious fury of one age become the martyrs of science in 
another! . 

And what is the moral of.what we have written concerning Galileo? Is 
there no teaching that may instruct our own times, especially when we see 
how, through scorn and persecution, and this world’s contumely, and 
through the gloom and shadows of ignorance and fear, the form and sub- 
stance of mighty Truth rises, slowly and dimly, perchance at first, but 
grandly and majestically ere long? Little more than two hundred years 
have passed since the death of Galileo, but ample justice has been done 
to his memory. His name will be a watchword through all time, to urge 
men forward in the great cause of moral and intellectual progress; and 
the Tree of Knowledge, whose fruits were once on earth, plucked, perhaps, 
ere they were matured, has shot up with its golden branches into the skies, 
over which have radiated the smiles of a beneficent Providence, to cheer 
man onward in the career of virtue and intelligence. 

‘There is something,” as Dr. Channing observes, ‘‘in the spirit of the 
present age, greater than the age itself. It is, the appearance of a new 
power in the world, the multitude of minds now pressing forward, in 
the great task of the moral and intellectual regeneration of mankind.” 
And this cause must ultimately triumph. ‘The energies and discoveries of 
men like Galileo, remote as their history becomes, have an undying influ- 
ence. | 

The power of a great mind is like the attraction of asun. It appears 
in the infinite bounds of space, far, far away, as a grain among other gold 
dust at the feet of the Hternal, or, at most, but as a luminous spot; and 
yet we know that its influence controls, and is neccessary for, the order and 
arrangement of the nearest, as well as the remotest system. So in the 
moral and intellectual universe, from world to world, from star to star, the 
influence of one great mind extends, and we are drawn toward it by an 
unseen, but all-pervading affinity. Thus has the cause of moral and intel- 
lectual progress a sure guarantee of success. It has become a necessity, 
interwoven with the spirit of the age—a necessity impressed by every 
revelation of social evil, as well as proclaimed by every scientific discovery 
—gaining increased energy and power from the manifestation of every 


new wonder and mystery of nature—nay, from the building of every 


steam ship, the laying down of every new line of railway. 
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THE MAMMOTH CAVE, KENTUCKY. 


¥@ HIS wonderful cavern, which is a world within itself, embracing 
in its submundane regions, seas, mountains, lakes and rivers, is 
situated in the interior of Kentucky, in a wild, broken region, but 
highly picturesque. It is approached through, as it were, a natural bower 
of trees, growing on either side of a beautiful and romantic dell. At the 
termination is the great portal to this nether world, and you descend into 
it by some winding stone steps; then, if you choose, you can penetrate 
miles into the heart of the earth. No impure air exists in any part of the 
cave; on the contrary, the air is delightful and exhilirating, and highly 
recommended for disease of the lungs. There are a number of small houses 
built within to accommodate consumptive persons, and numbers have resided 
there continually, finding great benefit. ‘he temperature is uniformly the 


same—winter and summer being always 59 deg. Fahrenheit. Combustion is 


perfect in all parts, and decomposition is unobservable. Reptiles of no 
description have ever been seen within the cave. ‘The loudest peal of 
thunder cannot be heard a quarter of a mile within, and the only sound 
heard is the roar of waterfalls, of which there are seven or eight. 

The entire cave, as far as it 1s explored, (the end is not found yet,) 
contains two hundred or more avenues, nearly fifty domes, twenty-two pits, 
and three rivers. Many of the avenues contain large and magnificent 
stalagmite columns, extending from the floor to the ceiling, and some of 
very grotesque and fanciful shape. Graceful stalactites may likewise be 
seen pendant from the ceilings, as uniform and regular as if they were cut 
by the hand of man. 

To the admirer of the wonderful and sublime, we say, go visit this the 
greatest of the Almighty’s subterranean works! No description, however 
well written, can give the least idea of it. No other cave can be compared 
with it in extent and grandeur; in its serene and solemn majesty it stands 
alone. 

Among the wonders of this cave.is a species of fish without eyes, found 
in one of the rivers. A late traveler says, ‘ What shall I say of this 
wonder of nature as a whole? I had heard and read descriptions of it, 
long since; but the half, the quarter, was not told. Its vastness, its lofty 
arches, its immense reach into the bosom of the solid earth, fill me with 
astonishment. It is—like Mount Blanc, Chimborazo, and the falls of 
Niagara—one of God’s mightiest works. Shall I compare it with anything 
of a similar description which you have on the other side the Atlantic ? 
with the Grotto of Neptune, or that of the Sibyl, at Tivoli, or any of 
Virgil’s poetic Italian machinery? No comparison can be instituted. I 
speak, as you are aware, from personal knowledge. You, seated on the 
opposite bank of the Arno, have seen me clamber up, from the noisy waters 
below, to the entrance of the far-famed Grotto of Neptune, which I leisurely 
explored. In point of capaciousness, it has little more to boast of than the 
cellar of a large hotel, and, like that, was, as I think, excavated by human 
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hands. That of the Tiburtine Sibyl is still more limited in its dimensions. 
Indeed, every cavern which I have seen, it placed alongside of this, would 
dwindle into insignificance.” 

The same writer says, “I cannot refrain from giving you an account of 
an incident that happened in this cave last spring. A wedding party 
went to the cave to spend the honeymoon. While there, they went to visit 
those beautiful portions of the cave which lie beyond the river ‘ Jordan.’ 
In order to do this, a person has to sail down the river nearly a mile before 
reaching the avenue which leads off from the river on the opposite side— 
for there is no shore or landing-place between the point above on this side, 
where you come to the river, and that below on the other; for the river 
fills the whole width of one avenue of the cave, and is several feet deep 
where the side walls descend into the water. This party had descended 
the river, visited the cave beyond, and had again embarked on the water 
for their return homewards. After they had ascended the river about half 
way, some of the party, who were in high glee, got into a romp and over- 
turned the boat. ‘Their lights were all extinguished, their matches wet, 
the boat filled with water and sunk immediately; and there they were, in 
‘the blackness of darkness,’ up to their chins in water. No doubt, they 
would all have been lost, had it not been for the guide’s great presence of 
mind. He charged them to remain perfectly still; for, if they moved a 
single step, they might get out of their depth in water; and swimming 
would not avail them, for they could not see where to swim to. He knew 
that, if they could bear the coldness of the water any length of time, they 
would be safe; for another guide would be sent from the cave house, to see 
what had become of them. And in this perilous condition, up to their 
mouths in water, in the midst of darkness ‘more than night,’ four miles 
under ground, they remained for upwards of five hours; at the end of 
which time another guide came to their relief. Matthew, or Mat, the guide 
who rescued them, told me that ‘when he got to where they were, his 
fellow-guide, Stephen, (the Columbus of the cave,) was swimming round 
the rest of the party, cheering them, and directing his movements, while 
swimming, by the sound of their voices, which were raised, one and all, in 
prayer and supplication for deliverance !’”’ 


PURCHASE OF LOUISIANA. 


OUISIANA was ceded to Spain in 1763, and by a secret article in 
the treaty of St. Idefonso, concluded in 1800, that power ceded it 

SOY back to France. Napoleon, however, wished to keep this cession 
secret until he should have—as he hoped to do—reduced St. Domingo to 
submission. Failing in this, he was rendered indifferent to his new acqui- 
sition. In January, 1803, he sent out Laussat as prefect of the colony, 
which was the first intimation that the inhabitants had of the transfer, which 
gave them great joy. 
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On being informed of this retrocession, President Jefferson had dispatched 
instructions to Robert Livingston, the American minister at Paris, to repre- 
sent to the First Consul that the occupation of New Orleans by France 
would endanger the friendly relations between the two nations, and, perhaps, 
even oblige the United States to make common cause with England; as the 
possession of this city by the former, by giving her the command of the 
Mississippi, the only outlet to the produce of the Western States, and also 
of the Gulf of Mexico, so important to American commerce, would render 
it almost certain that the conflicting interests of the two nations would lead 
to an open rupture. Mr. Livingston was therefore instructed not only to 
insist upon the free navigation of the Mississippi, but to negotiate for the 
acquisition of New Orleans itself and the surrounding territory; and Mr. 
Monroe was appointed with full powers to assist him in the negotiation. 

Bonaparte, who always acted promptly, soon came to the conclusion that 
what he could not defend, he had better dispose of on the best terms; but 
before deciding, he summoned two of his ministers in council, on the 10th 
of April, 1803, and thus addressed them: 

‘J am fully sensible of the value of Louisiana, and it was my wish to 
repair the error of the French diplomatists who abandoned it in 1763. I 
have scarcely recovered it before I run the risk of losing it; but if I am 
obliged to give it up, it shall hereafter cost more to those who force me to part 
with it than to those towhomI yieldit. ‘The English have despoiled France 
of all her northern possessions in America, and now they covet those of the 
South. Iam determined that they shall not have the Mississippi... Although 
Louisiana is but a trifle compared to their vast possessions in other parts of 
the globe, yet, judging from the vexation they have manifested on seeing it 
return to the power of France, I am certain that their first object will be to 
gain possession of it. They will probably commence the war in that quarter. 
They have twenty vessels in the Gulf of Mexico, and our affairs in St. 
Domingo are daily getting worse since the death of Le Clerc. The conquest 
of Louisiana might be easily made, and I have not a moment to lose in 
putting it out of their reach. I am not sure but what they have already 
begun an attack upon it. Such a measure would be in accordance with 
their habits; and in their place I should not wait. I am inclined, in order 
to deprive them of all prospect of ever possessing it, to cede it to the United 
States. Indeed, I can hardly say thatI cede it, for I do not yet possess it; 
and if I wait but a short time, my enemies may leave me nothing but an 
empty title to grant to the Republic I wish to conciliate. They only ask 
for one city of Louisiana, but I consider the whole colony as lost; and I 
believe that in the hands of this rising power it will be more useful to the 
political, and even the commercial interests of France, than if I should 
attempt to retain it. Let me have both your opinions on the subject.” 

One of the ministers, Barbe Marbois, fully approved of the cession, but 
the other opposedit. They debated the matter for a long time, and Bona- 
parte concluded the conference without making his determination known. 
The next day, however, he sent for Marbois, and said to him: 

‘The season for deliberation is over: I have determined to renounce 
Louisiana. I shall give up not only New Orleans, but the whole colony, 
without reservation. ‘That I do not undervalue Louisiana I have sufficiently 
proved, as the object of my first treaty with Spain was to recover it. But, 
though I regret parting with it, I am convinced it would be folly t> persist 
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in trying to keep it. I commission you, therefore, to negotiate this affair 
with the envoys of the United States. Do not wait the arrival of Mr. 
Monroe, but go this very day and confer with Mr. Livingston. Remember, 
however, that I need ample funds for carrying on the war, and I do not wish 
to commence it by levying new taxes. For the last century France and 
Spain have incurred great expense in the improvement of Louisiana, for 
which her trade has never indemnified them. Large sums have been 
advanced to different companies, which have never returned to the treasury. 
It is fair that I should require repayment for these. Were I to regulate 
my demands by the importance of this territory to the United States, they 
would be unbounded; but, being obliged to part with it, I shall be mod- 
erate in my terms. Still, remember, I must have fifty millions of frances, 
and I will not consent to take less. I would rather make some desperate 
effort to preserve this fine country.”’ ? | 

The negotiations commenced that very day. Mr. Monroe arrived at 
Paris on the 12th of April, and the two representatives of the United States, 
after holding a private conference, announced that they were ready to treat 
for the cession of the entire territory, which at first Mr. Livingston had 
hesitated to do, believing the proposal of the First Consul to be only a device 
to gain time. . 

On the 30th of April, 1803, the treaty was signed. ‘The United States 
were to pay fifteen million dollars for their new acquisition, and be indemni- 
fied for some illegal captures; while it was agreed that the vessels and 
merchandise of France and Spain should be admitted into all the ports of 
Louisiana free of duty for twelve years. 

Bonaparte stipulated in favor of Louisiana that it should as soon as pos- 
sible be incorporated into the Union, and that its inhabitants should enjoy 
the same rights, privileges, and immunities as other citizens of the United 
States; and the third article of the treaty, securing to them these benefits, 
was drawn up by the First Consul himself, who presented it to the plenipo- 
tentiaries with these words: 

“Make it known to the people of Louisiana that we regret to part with 
them ; that we have stipulated for all the advantages they could desire; and 
that France, in giving them up, has ensured to them the greatest of all. 
They could never have prospered under any European government as they 
will when they become independent. But, while they enjoy the privileges 
of liberty, let them ever remember that they are French, and preserve for 
their mother country that affection which a common origin inspires.”’ 

The completion of this important transaction gave equal satisfaction to 
both parties. ‘I consider,” said Livingston, “that from this day the 
United States takes rank with the first powers of Europe, and now she has 
entirely escaped from the power of England;’’ and Bonaparte expressed a 
similar sentiment in these words: ‘‘ By this cession of territory I have 
secured the power of the United States, and given to England a maritime 
rival, who at some future time will humble her pride.” These words 
appeared prophetic when the troops of Britain, a few years after, met so 
signal an overthrow on the plains of Louisiana. 

The boundaries of the colony had never been clearly defined, and one of 
Bonaparte’s ministers drew his attention to this obscurity. ‘No matter,” 
said he, “if there was no uncertainty, it would, perhaps, be good policy to 
leave some;’’ and, in fact, the Americans interpreting to their own advan- 
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tage this uncertainty, some few years after seized upon the extensive terri- 
tory of Baton Rouge, which was in dispute between them and the Spaniards. 

On the 30th of November, 1803, Laussat took possession of the country, 
when Casa Calvo and Salcedo, the Spanish commissioners, presented to him 
the keys of the city, over which the tri-colored flag floated but for the short 
space of twenty days. The colony had been under the rule of Spain for a 
little more than thirty-four years. 

On the 20th of December, in the same year, General Wilkinson and 
Clariborne, who were jointly commissioned to take possession of the country 
for the United States, made their entry into New Orleans at the head of 
the American troops. Laussat gave up his command, and the star-spangled 
banner supplanted the tri-colored flag of France. ) 

The purchase of Louisiana, which gave the United States their sole 
claim to the vast territory west of the Mississippi, extending on the’ north 
through Oregon to the Pacific, and further south to the Mexican dominions, 
was the most important event to the Nation which has occured in this 
century. From that moment, the interests of the whole people of the Mis- 
sissippi valley became as one, and its vast natural resources began to be 
rapidly developed. So great are they, that itis destined to become the center 
of American power— the mistress of the world.” 


ee 2 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


7 @® ATARACTS or Falls are formed by the descent of rivers over 
iv x rocks, from a higher to a lower level. That of Niagara is not the 
SLY highest in the world, but it is remarkable for forcing over, in its 
mighty current, a larger body of water than any other. The highest water- 
fall of Europe is that of Gavarnie im France, which is 1,350 feet; the 
highest in Asia is that of Garispa, in Hindostan, 1,000 feet; the highest 
in America is that of Tequendama, in New Grenada, 580 feet. The Falls 
of Niagara are but about 170 feet in height ; but the immense body of water 
that rushes, in an almost undivided mass, down this distance, produces 
upon the beholder the most intense wonder, and furnishes one of the most 
sublime objects to be found in the world. . 

Such is the mighty scale on which this cataract is constructed, that a 
person does not at first sight feel its full grandeur; but, by degrees, it seems 
to increase in size; its awful front appears to rise higher, its prodigious 
volume to expand, and its whole aspect to assume a more fearful and sub 
lime physiognomy. 

One characteristic of this great natural wonder is its steadiness. It 
flows on, and on, with a ceascless, patient, unvarying tide. It pauses not 
to take breath ; it goes on, during the still watches of the night; it is at 
work at sunrise and at sunset. It does not shrink or wax faint in the 
drought of summer, nor does the freshet of spring disturb its equable yet 
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sublime current. The chains of winter cannot bind it; it pauses not amid 
the pealing thunder or the raging of the equinoctial tempest; it heeds not 
the presence or absence of man; it takes no note of time, save that it 


“ Notches its centuries in the eternal rocks !” 


Emblem of God and eternity, it rolls on, speaking only of Him who made 
it. Nor is sublimity the only characteristic of this greatest of waterfalls. 
There are traits of beauty, which seem even to heighten the effect of its 
grandeur. The rainbow, ever playing in sunshine over its awful front, and 
seeming indifferent to the boiling whirlpool beneath; the tide of many- 
colored gems into which the spray often seems converted, as it plunges over 
the rocks; the heaps of foam, white as wool, dancing on the billows that 
rush away from the foot of the fall; and more than all, an aspect of tran- 
quillity, of repose, which settles upon the whole scene, when viewed at a 
little distance, are all incidents which blend in the majestic picture imprinted 
on the memory by this stupendous yet lovely work of nature’s God. 

The Falls of Niagara have been the frequent theme of poetry, but the 
following lines by Brainard are deemed the finest that have been produced 
upon the subject: 


“The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain, 
While I look upward to thee. It would seem 
As if God poured thee from his ‘ hollow hand,’ 
And hung his bow upon thine awful front; 
And spoke in that loud voice which seemed to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 

‘The sound of many waters; and had bade 
Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 
And notch his centuries in the eternal rocks ! 


“ Deep calleth unto deep, and what are we, 
That hear the question of that voice sublime ? 
O! what are all the notes that ever rung 
From war’s vain trumpet, by thy thundering side! 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 
In his short life, to thy unceasing roar ! 
And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him, - 
Who drowned a world, and heaped the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains ?—a light wave, 
That breaks, and whispers of its Maker’s might!” 


BURRS CONSPIRACY. 


“y N 1805, Aaron Burr first made his appearance in the West. With 
Nw conscience racked with remorse for. the murder of Hamilton in a 
3 duel, and politically disgraced by his quarrel with President Jefferson, 

he sought the West to bury his anguish and disgrace in active schemes of 

unhallowed ambition. At this time, the affairs of the United: States with 

Spain, were in an embarrassing state. In the spring of 1806, their forces 

advanced to the Sabine, and Gen. Wilkinson, commander of the United 

States troops in Louisiana, had orders to repel them if they should cross the 

river. At this time, Burr again appeared in the West, passing most of his 
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time at Blannerhasset’s Island, but being seen in Kentucky and Tennessee 
His plans appear to have been threefold :— 

First.—To ascertain the sentiments of the people of the West upon the 
subject of a separation from the Atlantic States, and, if favorable, to have 
attempted to erect a separate republic in the West, of which he was to be 
the head, and New Orleans the capital. 

Secondly.—To raise a force and make arrangements for a private expe- 
dition against Mexico and the Spanish provinces, in the event of a war 
between the United States and Spain, which, at that time, seemed inevit- 
able. 

Thirdly.—In the event of the failure of both of these measures, to pur- 
chase a tract of land of Baron Bastrop, lymg on the Washita River, in 
Louisiana, upon which he contemplated the establishment of a colony of 
wealthy and intelligent individuals, where he might rear around him a 
society remarkable for its elegance and refinement. 

The unsettled relations with Spain presented a specious cloak to his 
enterprise in that quarter, and enabled him to give to each person addressed, 
such representations of his plans as best suited their character. To the 
daring youth of the West, desirous of military adventure, he could repre- 
sent it as an expedition against a nation with whom the United States would 
shortly be at war,—that government would connive at it, but could not 
openly countenance it until hostilities actually commenced. ‘There is but 
little doubt, but that many concurred in the enterprise without being aware 
of its treasonable character, while to others, all his schemes were exposed 
in their full deformity. 

In the prosecution of his object, he applied himself with all his great 
powers of address, to any one who would be useful to him in his schemes. 
Among a large number of persons whom he enlisted, was Herman Blanner- 
hasset, an Irish gentleman of wealth, residing on a beautiful island on the 
Ohio, twelve miles below Marietta. He molded him to his purpose, and 
obtained a complete command of his ample fortune. | 

The scheme of separation from the Atlantic States had been too much 
agitated in Kentucky, not to have left some materials for Burr to rally upon, 
and he neglected no opportunity to work upon the fragments of the old party. 
Not only in that State, but in every State and Territory in the West, from 
western Pennsylvania down to Louisiana, he gained a large number of adhe- 
rents to the cause, among whom were some of the leading men of the country. 

During the summer of 1806, the public mind in the West became agitated 
by rumors of secret expeditions and conspiracies, in which Burr and others 
were implicated, but all were wrapped in mystery and doubt. In the follow- 
ing November, Burr was seized at Lexington, Kentucky, and arraigned 
before the United States Court, to answer to a charge of high misdemeanor, 
in organizing a military expedition against a power with whom the United 
States were at peace. He was defended by the Hon. Henry Clay, on his 
first assuring him upon his honor, that he was engaged in no design contrary 
to the laws and peace of the country. The arrest was premature, and owing 
to the absence of important witnesses, he was acquitted. Yet, at that very 
time, an armed force in his service, occupied Blannerhasset’s Island, and a 
large number of boats had been built on the Muskingum, and were then at 
Marietta, laden with provisions and military stores. | 

All danger of collision with Spain, had, ere this, been removed; but 
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Burr, notwithstanding, adhered to his original design. President Jefferson, 
who had been fully kept advised by Gen. Wilkinson of Burr’s movements, 
on the 25th of November, issued a proclamation denouncing the enterprise, 
and warning the West against it. ‘This proclamation reached Ohio about 
the 1st of December, and soon after, by the orders of the governor of that 
State, the boats of Burr on the Muskingum, were seized. At the same time, 
the Virginia militia, of Wood County, lying opposite Blannerhasset’s Island, 
took possession of the mansion of Blannerhasset. ‘The owner, however, suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape down the Ohio, in one of his boats. Burr, in 
the meanwhile, had gone to Nashville; but before the proclamation had 
reached Tennessee, had descended the Cumberland, with two boats laden with 
provisions and a few adherents. At the mouth of that river, his forces con- 
gregated, and from thence they proceeded down the Mississippi, in a flotilla 
of eleven boats. 

His adherents at this time had dwindled to but a comparatively small 
number. A part of his original confederates had been engaged simply as 
settlers of Bastrop’s lands, but the greater number were engaged under the 
express assurance, that the projected enterprise was against Mexico, and 
secretly authorized by government. Many expressly enlisted in the name 
of the United States. The proclamation, as it reached the different parts 
of the West, undeceived both of these classes, and, of course, drew them off 
from any participation in the enterprise. ‘ 

The West had now become thoroughly aroused to the true nature of the 
conspiracy. The authorities of the different States and Territories on the 
Ohio and Mississippi, had ordered out the Militia for the apprehension 
of the parties; and from Pittsburgh to the Gulf, the most rigid measures had 
been adopted, to give an effectual check to the further progress of the expe- 
dition. | 
Gen. Wilkinson, who commanded the United States forces in the West, 
had been Burr’s confidant in his schemes. Burr and his principal confed- 
erates, carried on a continual correspondence with that officer in cypher, dur- 
ing the formation and execution of his plans. What Wilkinson’s original 
intentions were, is a matter of conjecture; but it is certain that he acted 
treacherously toward Burr, as during this time, he informed Jefferson of all the 
movements of the conspirators, and became, at length, the most active person 
in arresting those who were supposed to have been connected with it. Itis 
probable, that he first favored Burr from ambitious motives, determining to be 
governed by circumstances in his ulterior movements. If war should occur 
with Spain, then, as a military man, there would be an opportunity, in con- 
nection with Burr, to win distinction in a campaign against Mexico; but if 
not, there was a chance of his gaining eclat by exposing a conspiracy dan 
gerous to the welfare of his country. , | 

Confident of the aid of Wilkinson, and of the forces under his command, 
Burr continued his exertions, notwithstanding all prospects of a war with 
Spain had ceased, and in spite of the proclamation of the President, and the 
efforts of the Governors of the various States and Territories of the West, 
to deter him. | 

In January (1807), the flotilla of Burr had arrived at Bayou Pierre, on 
the Lower Mississippi. He was there seized by the order of Cowles Mead, 
the acting Governor of Mississippi, and conducted to the town of Washing- 
ton. Burr, shortly after, managed to escape from custody, and a reward of 

MM 
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two thousand dollars was offered for his apprehension. In the meantime, 
several arrests of the supposed accomplices of Burr, were made at Fort 
Adams and New Orleans. Among these, were Bollman (the celebrated 
deliverer of Lafayette,) Ogden, Swartwout, Dayton, Smith, Alexander and 
Gen. Adair, against whom the most rigid and unjustifiable authority was 
exercised by Gen. Wilkinson, in many cases upon bare suspicion. 

Late at night, about the Ist of February, a manin the garb of a boatman, 
with a single companion, arrived at the door of a small log tavern, in the 
backwoods of Alabama, and inquired the way to a Col. Hinson’s, who resi 
ded in the neighborhood. Col. Nicholas Perkins observed by the light of 
the fire, that the stranger, although coarsely dressed, possessed a countenance 
of unusual intelligence, and an eye of sparkling briliancy. The tidy boot, 
which his vanity could not surrender with his other articles of finer clothing, 
attracted Perkins’ attention, and led him truly to conclude, that the myste- 
rious stranger was none other than the famous Col. Burr, described in the 
proclamation of the Governor. | 

That night Perkins started for Fort Stoddart, on the Tombighbee, and com- 
municated his suspicions to the late Gen. Edmund P. Gaines, then the lieu- 
tenant in command. The next day, accompanied by Perkins and a file of . 
mounted soldiers, Gaines started in pursuit of Burr, and arrested him on his 
journey. Burr attempted to intimidate Gaines; but the resolute young 
officer was firm, and told him he must accompany him to his quarters, where 
he would be treated with all the respect due the ex-Vice President of the 
_ United States. | 

About three weeks after, Gaines sent Burr a prisoner to Richmond, with 
a sufficient guard, the command of which was given to Perkins. They were 
all men whom Perkins had selected, and upon whom he could rely in every 
emergency. He took them aside, and obtained the most solemn pledges, that 
upon the whole route they would hold no interviews with Burr, nor suffer 
him to escape alive. Perkins knew the fascinations of Burr, and he feared 
his familiarity with his men,—indeed, he feared the same influences upon 
himself. 

Hach man carried provisions for himself, and some for the prisoner. They 
were all well mounted and armed. On the last of February, they set out on 
their long and perilous journey. ‘To what an extremity was Burr now 
reduced! In the boundless wilds of Alabama, with none to hold converse; 
surrounded by a guard to whom he dared not speak; a prisoner of the United 
States, for whose liberties he had fought; his fortune swept away; the mag- 
nificent scheme for the conquest of Mexico broken up; slandered and hunted 
down from one end of the Union to another. These were considerations to 
crush an ordinary man; but his was no common mind; and the characteris- 
tic fortitude and determination which had ever marked his course, still sus 
tained him in the darkest hour. 

In their journey through Alabama, they always slept in the woods, and 
after a hastily prepared breakfast, it was their custom to again remount and 
march on in gloomy silence. Burr was a splendid rider, and in his rough 
garb, he bestrode his horse as elegantly, and his large dark eyes flashed: as 
brightly, as though he were at the head of his New York regiment. He 
was always a hardy traveler, and though wet for hours together, with cold 
and drizzling rains, riding forty miles aday, and at night stretched on a 
pallet upon the ground, he never uttered one word of complaint. 
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A few miles beyond Fort Wilkinson, they were, for the first time, shel- 
tered under a roof,—a tavern kept by one Bevin. While they were seated 
around the fire awaiting breakfast, the inquisitive host inquired “if the 
traitor Burr had been taken?’ “Was he not abad man?” “ Wasn’t 
every body afraid of him?’ Perkins and his party were very much annoyed, 
and made no reply. Burr was sitting in the corner by the fire, with his 
head down; and after listening to the inquisitiveness of Bevin until he could 
endure it no longer, he raised himself up, and planting his fiery eyes upon 
him, said:— | 

“Tam Aaron Burr; what is tt you want with me?’ | 

Bevin, struck with his appearance,—the keenness of his look, and the 
solemnity and dignity of his manner, stood aghast, and trembled like a leaf. 
He uttered not another word while the guard remained at his house. 

When they reached the confines of South Carolina, Perkins watched Burr 
more closely than ever, for his son-in-law, Colonel, afterward Governor 
Alston, a gentleman of talents and influence, resided in this State. He was 
obliged, in a great measure, to avoid the towns, for fear of arescue. Before 
entering the town of Chester, in that State, the party halted, and surrounding 
Burr, proceeded on, and passed near a tavern where many persons were 
standing; while music and dancing were heard in the house. Burr con- 
ceived it a favorable opportunity for escape, and suddenly dismounting, 
exclaimed : | 

“Tam Aaron Burr, under military arrest, and claim protection from the 
civil authorities !’’ 

Perkins leaped from his horse, with several of his men, and ordered him 
to remount. 

“Twill not!’ replied Burr. 

Not wishing to shoot him, Perkins threw down his pistols, and being a 
man of prodigious strength, and the prisoner a small man, seized him around 
the waist, and placed him in the saddle, as though he were a child. Thomas 
Malone, one of the guard, caught the reins of the bridle, slipped them over 
the horse’s head, and led him rapidly on. ‘The astonished citizens, when 
Burr dismounted, and the guards cocked their pistols, ran within the piazza 
to escape from danger. | 

Burr was still, to some extent, popular in South Carolina; and. any waver- 
ing or timidity on the part of Perkins, would have lost him his prisoner ; but 
the celerity of his movements gave the people no time to reflect, before he 
was far in the outskirts of the village. Here the guard halted. Burr was 
highly excited; he was in tears! The kind-hearted Malone also wept, at 
seeing the uncontrollable despondency of him who had, hitherto, proved 
almost iron-heared. It was the first time any one had ever seen Aaron 
Burr unmanned. 

On Burr’s arrival at Richmond, the ladies of the city vied with each other 
in contributing to his comfort. Some sent him fruit, some clothes, some 
one thing, some another. 


Burr was tried before the Supreme Court of the United States, at Rich-— 


mond, for treason, and found not guilty, though the popular voice continued 
to regard him as a traitor. Failing to convict the principal, the numerous 
confederates of Burr were never brought to trial, and were discharged from 
custody. 

After his trial, Burr went abroad, virtually a banished man. He was still 
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full of his schemes against Mexico, and, unsuccessfully, attempted to enlist 
England, and then France, in these projects. Here his funds failed. He 
had no friends to apply to, and was forced to borrow, on one occasion, a 
couple of sous from a cigar woman, on the corner of the street. 

At last, he returned to New York, but in how different a guise from the 
days of his glory! No cannon thundered at his coming; no crowd thronged 
along the quay. Men gazed suspiciously upon him, as he walked along, or 
crossed the street to avoid him, as one having the pestilence. But he was 
not, he thought, wholly destitute. His daughter, who devotedly clung to 
him through all his trials, still lived; his heart yearned to clasp her to his 
bosom. She left Charleston, South Carolina, accordingly, to meet him. 
But although more than thirty years have elapsed, no tidings of the pilot 
boat, on which she sailed, have ever been received. Weeks grew into 
months, and months glided into years, but her father and husband watehed 
in vain for her coming. Whether the vessel perished by conflagration— 
whether it foundered in a gale, or whether it was taken by pirates, and all 
on board murdered, will never be known until the great day, when the sea 
shall give up its dead. 

It is said that this blow broke the heart of Burr, and that though in public 
he maintained a proud equanimity, in private, tears forced themselves down 
his furrowed cheeks. He lived thirty years after this event; but in his own 
words, ‘*‘felt severed from the human race.’’ He had neither brother nor 
sister, nor lineal descendant. No man ever called him by the endearing 
name of friend. The weight of fourscore years was on his brow. He was 
racked by disease. At last death, so long desired, came, but, it is said, in 
a miserable lodging and alone. Was there ever such a retribution ? 

Scarcely less melancholy was the fate of his principal victim, Herman 
Blannerhasset. ‘This gentleman was born in England, of Irish parents, in 
1767, and was educated for the bar. He married Miss Adeline Agnew, a 
grand-daughter of the Gen. Agnew, who was with Wolfe at Quebec. She 
was a lady of fine accomplishments, of great personal beauty, and fully mer- 
ited the celebrated encomium of Wirt. Strongly imbued with republican 
principles, Blannerhasset emigrated to the United States, and commenced 
improvements about the year 1798, upon the beautiful island which bears his 
name, where he reared a mansion which became the abode of elegant hospi- 
tality. Hewasa fine scholar, and refined in tasteand manners. Possessing 
an ample fortune, a beautiful and accomplished wife, and children just bud- 
ding into life, he seemed surrounded with everything which can make exis- 
tence desirable and happy. 

In 1805, Aaron Burr, sailing down the Ohio, landed, uninvited, on the 
island, where he was received with frank hospitality. He again visited the 
island, and enticed Blannerhasset into his plans. When the Virginia militia 
took possession of the island, in 1806, the mob spirit ran riot, and great 
injury was done to the grounds,and the dwelling, and its furniture. In 
1811, the work of devastation was completed by a fire, which destroyed the 
mansion. | 

At the time of the trial of Burr, Blannerhasset was arrested, and placed in 
the penitentiary at Richmond. When he was set at liberty, he was nearly 
ruined in fortune by the advances he had made to Burr. He then settled 
on a cotton plantation in Mississippi, and there was a prospect of his being 
enabled to regain his lost fortune ; but the war of 1812 broke out, and cotton 
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falling to a merely nominal price, and his numerous creditors pressing upon 
him, he was about to despair, when an old friend, the acting governor of 
Canada, hearing of his critical situation, offered him a judgeship in one of 
the provincial courts. He accordingly emigrated to Canada, but upon 
arriving there found that the capriciousness of the British ministry had 
removed his friend from office. He was now hopelessly cast upon the world, 
at an advanced age, without health and energy, and almost entirely desti- 
tute. As a last resort, he sailed for Hurope to prosecute a reversionary 
claim, still existing, in Ireland, regarded by him with indifference in the days 
of his affluence. : 

Through the influence of friends also, he hoped to obtain an office under 
the English government, by which he might more readily obtain the means 
of conducting his suit. He applied for an office to Lord Anglesey, but he 
coldly repelled the solicitations of his old schoolmate. His plans all frus- 
trated, he moved to the island of Guernsey, where, in 1831, wearied with 
the turmoil of life, he sank to his eternal rest, in the 63d year of his age. 
His faithful wife returned to the United States to procure indemnity from 
Congress for spoliations upon their property by the militia. But before the 
claim could be considered, she died in abject poverty, in an humble abode 
in the city of New York. In her last hours, she was surrounded by stran- 
gers, and the recipient of their charity; and her remains were escorted to 
their final resting-place, by some humble Irish females. 
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& ™, F all the wonderful discoveries to which modern science has given 
477 birth, there is perhaps not one which has been applied to useful 
@ purposes on a scale so unexpectedly contracted as that by which 
we are enabled to penetrate into the immense ocean of air with which our 
globe is surrounded, and to examine the physical phenomena which are 
manifested in its upper strata. One would have supposed that the moment 
the power was conferred on us to leave the surface of the earth, and rise 
above the clouds into the superior regions, a thousand eager inquirers 
would present themselves as agents in researches in a region so completely 
untrodden, if such a term may here be permitted. 

Nevertheless, this great invention of aerial navigation has remained 
almost barren. If we except the celebrated aerial voyage of Gay-Lussac 
in 1804, the balloon, with its wonderful powers, has been allowed to degen- 
erate into a mere theatrical exhibition, exciting the vacant and unreflecting 
wonder of \the multitude. Instead of being an instrument of philosophical 
research, it has become a mere expedient for profit in the hands of charla- 
tans, so much so, that on the occasion to which we are now about to advert, 
the persons who engaged in the project incurred failure, and risked their 
lives, from their aversion to avail themselves of the experience of those 
who had made aerostation a mere spectacle for profit. They thought that 
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to touch pitch they must be defiled, and preferred danger and the risk of 
failure to such association. 

It is now about two years since M. Barral, a chemist of some distinction 
at Paris, and M. Bixio a member of the Legislative Assembly, resolved 
upon making a grand experiment with a view to observe and record the 
meteorological phenomena of the strata of the atmosphere, at a greater 
height and with more precision than had hitherto been accomplished. But, 
from the motives which we have explained, the project was kept secret, and 
it was resolved that the experiment should be made at an hour of the 
morning, and under circumstances, which would prevent it from degenera- 
ting into an exhibition. MM. Arago and Regnault undertook to supply 
the aerial voyagers with a programme of the proposed performance, and 
instruments suited to the projected observations. M. Arago prepared. the 
programme, in which was stated clearly what observations were to be made 
at every stage of the ascensional movement. 

It was intended that the balloon should be so managed as to come to 
rest at certain altitudes, when barometric, thermometric, hygrometric, 
polariscopic, and other observations, were to be taken and noted; the bal- 
loon after each series of observations to make a new ascent. 

The precious instruments by which these observations were to be made 
were prepared, and in some cases actually fabricated and graduated, by. the 
hands of M. Regnault himself. 

To provide the balloon and its appendages, recourse was had to some of 
those persons who have followed the fabrication of balloons as a sort of 
trade, for the purposes of exhibition. 

In this part of their enterprise the voyagers were not so fortunate, as 
we shall presently see, and still less so in having taken the resolution to 
ascend alone, unaccompanied by a practiced aeronaut. It is probable that 
if they had selected a person, such as Mr. Green, for example, who had 
already made frequent ascents for the mere purpose of exhibition, and who 
had become familiar with the practical management of the machine, a much 
more favorable result would have ensued. As it was, the two voyagers 
ascended for the first time, and placed themselves in a position like that of 
a natural philosopher, who, without previous practice, should undertake to 
drive a locomotive, with its train,on a railway, at fifty miles an hour, 
rejecting the humble but indispensable aid of an experienced engine- 

river. 

The necessary preparations having been made, and the programme and 
the instruments prepared, it was resolved to make the ascent from the 
garden behind the Observatory at Paris, a plateau of some elevation, and 
free from buildings and other obstacles, at day break of Saturday, the 29th 
of June. At midnight the balloon was brought to the spot, but the inflation 
was not completed until nearly 10 o’clock, A. M. 

It has since been proved that the balloon was old and worn, and that it 
ought not to have been supplied for such an occasion. 

It was obviously patched, and it is now known that two seamstresses 
were employed during the preceding day in mending it, and some stitching 
even was found necessary after it had arrived at the Observatory. 

The net-work which included and supported the car was new, and not 
originally made with a view to the balloon it inclosed, the consequences of 
which will be presently seen. 
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The night between Friday and Saturday, was one of continual rain, and 
tne balloon and its netting became thoroughly saturated with moisture. 
By the time the inflation had been completed, it became evident that the 
net-work was too small; but in the anxiety to carry into effect the project, 
the consequences of this were most unaccountably overlooked. We say 
unaccountably, because it is extremely difficult to conceive how experimental 
philosophers and practiced observers, hke MM. Arago and Regnault, to 
say nothing of numerous subordinate scientific agents who were present, — 
did not anticipate what must have ensued in the upper regions of the air. 
Nevertheless, such was the fact. 

On the morning of Saturday, the instruments being duly deposited in the 
car, the two enterprising voyagers placed themselves in it, and the balloon, 
which previously had been held down by the strength of twenty men, was 
liberated, and left to plunge into the ocean of air, at twenty-seven minutes 
after ten o’clock. 

The weather, as we have already stated, was unfavorable, the sky being 
charged with clouds. As it was the purpose of this project to examine 
much higher regions of the atmosphere than those which it had been cus- 
tomary for aeronautic exhibitors to rise to, the arrangements of ballast and 
inflation which were adopted, were such as to cause the ascent to be infin- 
itely more rapid than in the case of public exhibitions; in short, the balloon 
darted upward with the speed of an arrow, and in two minutes from the 
moment it was liberated, that is to say, at twenty-nine minutes past ten, 
plunged into the clouds, and was withdrawn from the anxious view of the 
distinguished persons assembled in the garden of the Observatory. 

While passing through this dense cloud, the voyagers carefully observed 
the barometer, and knew by the rapid fall of the mercury that they were 
ascending with a great velocity. Fifteen minutes elapsed before they 
emerged from the cloud; when they did so, however, a glorious spectacle 
presented itself. ‘The balloon, emerging from the superior surface of the 
cloud, rose under a splendid canopy of azure, and shone with the rays of a 
brilliant sun. The cloud which they had just passed, was soon seen several 
thousand feet below them. rom the observations taken with the barome- 
ter and thermometer, it was afterward found that the thickness of the cloud 
through which they had passed, was 9,800 feet—a little less than two 
miles. On emerging from the cloud, our observers examined the barometer, 
and found that the mercury had fallen to the height of 18 inches; the 
thermometer showed a temperature of 45 degrees Fahr. The height of 
the balloon above the level of the sea was then 14,200 feet. At the 
moment of emerging from the cloud, M. Barral made polariscopic observa 
tion, which established a fact foreseen by M. Arago, that the light reflected 
from the surface of the clouds, was unpolarized light. 

- The continued and somewhat considerable fall of the barometer informed 
the observers that their ascent still continued to be rapid. ‘The ram which 
had previously fallen, and which wetted the balloon, and saturated the 
cordage forming the net-work, had now ceased, or, to speak more correctly, 
the balloon had passed above the region in which the rain prevailed. 
The strong action of the sun, and almost complete dryness of the air in 
which the vast machine now floated, caused the evaporation of the moisture 
which enveloped it. The cordage and balloon becoming dry, and thus 
relieved of a certain weight of liquid, was affected as though a quantity of 
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ballast had been thrown out, and it darted upward with increased velocity. 
It was within one minute of eleven, when the observers finding the 
barometer cease the upward motion, and finding that the machine oscillated 
round a position of equilibrium, by noticing the bearing of the sun, they 
found the epoch favorable for another series:of observations. ‘The barome- 
ter there indicated that the balloon had attained the enormous height of 
19,700 feet. The moisture which had invested the thermometer had frozen 
upon it, and obstructed, for the moment, observations with it. It was while 
M. Barral was occupied in wiping the icicles from it, that, turning his eye 
upward, he beheld what would have been sufficient to have made the 
stoutest heart quail with fear. 

To explain the catastrophe which at this moment, and at nearly 20,000 
feet above the surface of the earth, and about a mile above the highest 
strata of the clouds, menaced the voyagers, we must recur to what 
we have already stated in reference to the balloon and the net-work. As 
it was intended to ascend to an unusual altitude, it was of course known, 
that in consequence of the highly rarefied state of the atmosphere, and its 
very much diminished pressure, the gas contained in the balloon would have 
a great tendency to distend, and consequently space must be allowed for 
the play of this effect. ‘The balloon, therefore, at starting, was not nearly 
filled with gas, and yet, as we have explained it, very nearly filled the net- 
work which inclosed it. Is it not strange that some among the scientific 
men present did not foresee, that when it would ascend into a highly rarefied 
atmosphere, it would necessarily distend itself to such a magnitude, that 
the netting would be utterly insufficient to contain it? Such effect, so 
strangely unforeseen, now disclosed itself practically realized to the aston- 
ished and terrified eyes of M. Barral. 

The balloon, in fact, had so swelled as not only completely to fill the 
netting: which covered it, but to force its way, in a frightful manner, 
through the hoop under it, from which the car and the voyagers were 
suspended. 

In short, the inflated silk protruding downward through the hoop, now 
nearly touched the heads of the voyagers. In this emergency the remedy 
was sufficiently obvious. 

The valve must be opened, and the balloon breathed, so as to relieve it 
from the over-inflation. Now, it is well known, that the valve in this 
machine is placed in a sort of sleeve, of a length more or less considerable, 
connected with the lower part of the balloon, through which sleeve the 
string of the valve passes. M. Barral, on looking for this sleeve, found 
that it had disappeared. Further search showed that the balloon being 
awkwardly and improperly placed in the inclosing net-work, the valve- 
sleeve, instead of hanging clear of the hoop, had been gathered up in the 
net-work above the hoop; so that, to reach it, it would have been necessary 
to have forced a passage between the inflated silk and the hoop. 

Now, here it must be observed, that such an incident could never have 
happened to the most commonly-practiced balloon exhibitor, whose first 
measure, before leaving the ground, would be to secure access to, and the 
play of the valve. This, however, was, in the present case, fatally over- 
looked. It was, in fine, now quite apparent, that one of two effects must 
speedily ensue—viz: either the car and the voyagers would be buried in 
the inflated silk which was descending upon them, and thus they would be 
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suffocated, or that the force of distention must burst the balloon. If a 
rupture were to take placesin that part immediately over the car, then the 
voyagers would be suffocated by an atmosphere of hydrogen; if it should 
take place in a superior part, then the balloon, rapidly discharged of its 
gas, would be precipitated to the earth, and the destruction of its occupants 
rendered inevitable. 

Under these circumstances, the voyagers did not lose their presence of 
mind, but calmly considered their situation, and promptly decided upon the 
course to be adopted. M. Barral climbed up the side of the car, and the 
net-work suspending it, and forced his way through the hoop, so as to catch 
hold of the valve-sleeve. In this operation, however, he was obliged to 
exercise a force which produced a rent in a part of the silk below the hoop, 
and immediately over the car. In a moment the hydrogen gas issued with 
terrible force from the balloon, and the voyagers found themselves involved 
in an atmosphere of it. Respiration became impossible, and they were 
nearly suffocated. A glance at the barometer, however, showed them 
that they were falling to the ground with the most fearful rapidity. 

During a few moments they experienced all the anguish attending 
asphyxia. From this situation, however, they were relieved more speedily 
than they could then have imagined possible ; but the cause which relieved 
them soon became evident, and inspired them with fresh terrors. 

M. Barral, from the indications of the barometer, knew that they were 
being precipitated to the surface of the earth with a velocity so prodigious, 
that the passage of the balloon through the atmosphere dispelled the mass 
of hydrogen with which they had been surrounded. 

It was, nevertheless, evident that the small rent which had been 
produced in the lower part of the balloon, by the abortive *attempt to 
obtain access to the valve, could not have been the cause of a fall so 
rapid. 

M. Barral accordingly proceeded to examine the external surface of 
the balloon, as far as it was visible from the car, and, to his astonishment 
and terror, he discovered that a rupture had taken place, and that a rent 
was made about five feet in length, along the equator of the machine, 
through which, of course, the gas was now escaping in immense quantities. 
Here was the cause of the frightful precipitation of the descent, and a source 
of imminent danger in the fall. M. Barral promptly decided on the course 
to be taken. 

It was resolved to check the descent by the discharge of the ballast, and 
every other article of weight. But this process, to be effectual, required 
to be conducted with considerable coolness and skill. They were some 
thousand feet above the clouds. If the ballast were dismissed too soon, 
the balloon must again acquire a perilous velocity before it would reach the 
earth. If, on the other hand, its descent were not moderated in time, its 
fall might become so precipitate as to be ungovernable. _ Nine or ten sand- 
bags being, therefore, reserved for the last and critical moment, all the rest 
of the baggage was discharged. ‘The fall being still frightfully rapid, the 
voyagers cast out, as they descended through the cloud already men- 
tioned, every article of weight which they had, among which were the 
blankets and woolen clothing which they had brought to cover them in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, their shoes, several bottles of wine, all, 
in fine, save and except the philosophical instruments. These they regarded 
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as the soldier does his flag, not to be surrendered save with life. M. Bixio, 
when about to throw over a trifling apparatus, called an aspirator, composed 
of copper and filled with water, was forbidden by M. Barral, and obeyed 
the injunction. 

They soon emerged from the lower stratum of the cloud, through which 
they had fallen in less than two minutes, having taken fifteen minutes to 
ascend through it. he earth was now in sight, and they were dropping 
upon it like a stone. Every weighty article had been dismissed, except 
the nine sand-bags, which had been designedly reserved to break the shock 
on arriving at the surface. They observed that they were directly over 
some vine-grounds near Lagny, in the department of the Seine and Marne, 
and could distinctly see a number of laborers engaged in their ordinary 
toil, who regarded with unmeasured astonishment the enormous object about 
to. drop upon them. It was only when they arrived at a few hundred feet 
from the surface, that the nine bags of sand were dropped by M. Barral, 
and by this manceuvre the lives of the voyagers were probably saved. ‘The 
balloon reached the ground and the car struck among the vines. Happily 
the wind was gentle; but gentle as it was it was sufficient, acting upon the 
enormous surface of the balloon, to drag the car along the ground, as if it 
were drawn by fiery and ungovernable horses. Now arrived the moment 
of difficulty and danger, which also had been foreseen and provided for by 
M. Barral. If either of the voyagers had singly leaped from the car, the 
balloon, lightened of so much weight, would dart up again into the air. 
Neither would consent, then, to purchase his own safety at the risk of the 
other. M. Barral, therefore, threw his body half down from the car, lay- 
ing hold of the vine-stakes, as he was dragged along, and directing M. 
Bixio to hold fast to his feet. In this way the two voyagers, by their, 
united bodies, formed a sort of anchor, the arms of M: Barral playing the 
part of the fluke, and the body of M. Bixio that of the cable. In this way 
M. Barral was dragged over a portion of the vineyard rapidly, without 
any other injury than a scratch or contusion of the face, produced by one 
of the vine-stakes. 

The laborers just referred to meanwhile collected, and pursued the bal- 
loon, and finally suéceeded in securing it, and in liberating the voyagers, 
whom they afterward thanked for the bottles of excellent wine which, as 
they supposed, had fallen from the heavens, and which, wonderful to relate, 
had not been broken from the fall, although, as has been stated, they had 
been discharged above the clouds. The astonishment and perplexity of the 
rustics can be imagined on seeing these bottles drop im the vineyard. 
This fact also shows how perpendicularly the balloon must have dropped, 
since the bottles dismissed from such a height, fell in the same field where, 
in a minute afterward, the balloon also dropped. | 

The entire descent from the altitude of twenty thousand feet. was 
oa in seven minutes, being at the average rate of fifty feet per 
second. 

In fine, we have to report that these adventurous partisans of science, 
nothing discouraged by the catastrophe which has occurred, have resolved 
to renew the experiment, under, as may be hoped, less inauspicious circum- 
stances; and we trust that on the next occasion they will not disdain to 
avail themselves of the codperation and presence of some one of those 
persons, who, having hitherto practiced aerial navigation for the mere pur- 
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poses of amusement, will, doubtless, be too happy to invest one at least of 
their labors with a more useful and moré noble character. 


VOYAGE OF THE FIRST WESTERN STEAMBOAT, 
Gyo first western steamboat, was the New Orleans, a craft of four 
1~ hundred tons burden, which was built at Pittsburgh in 1811. The 

Jay origin of this boat and the history of her first voyage, is thus given 
by Latrobe, from which it will be seen that she narrowly escaped being’ 
overwhelmed in the great earthquakes that signalized the latter part of that 
year in the annals of the west. , 

The complete success attending the experiments in steam navigation 
made on the Hudson and the adjoming waters previous to the year 1809, 
turned the attention of the principal projectors to the idea of its application 
on the western waters; and in the monthof April of that year, Mr. Rosevelt 
of New York, pursuant to an agreement with Chancellor Livingston and 
Mr. Fulton, visited those rivers with the purpose of forming an opinion 
whether they admitted of steam navigation or not. At this time two boats, 
the North River and the Clermont, were running on the Hudson. 

Mr. Rosevelt surveyed the rivers from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, and 
as his report was favorable, it was decided to build .a boat in the former 
town. This was done under his direction, and in the course of 1811, the 
first. boat was launched upon the waters of the Ohio. It was called the 
‘“‘New Orleans,’ and was intended to ply between Natchez and New 
Orleans. In October, it left Pittsburgh on its experimental voyage. On 
this occasion, no freight or passengers were taken, the object bemg merely 
to bring the boat to her station. Mr. Rosevelt, his young wife and family, 
Mr. Baker, the engineer, Andrew Jack, the pilot, and six hands with a few 
domestics, formed her whole burden. There were no woodyards at that 
time, and constant delays were unavoidable. | 

When, as related, Mr. Rosevelt had gone down the river to reconnoitre, he 
had discovered two beds of coal, about one hundred and twenty miles below 
the rapids of Louisville, and now took tools to work them, intending to load 
the vessel with coal, and to employ it as fuel, instead of constantly detaining 
the boat while wood was procuring from the banks. r 

Late at night, on the fourth day after quitting Pittsburgh, they arrived in 
safety at Louisville, having been but seventy hours descending upward of 
seven hundred miles. The novel appearance of the vessel, and the fearful 
rapidity with which it made its passage over the broad reaches of the river, 
excited a mixture of terror and surprise among many of the settlers on the 
banks, whom the rumor of such an invention had never reached: and it is 
related, that on the unexpected arrival of the vessel before Louisville, in the 
course of a fine, still moonlight night, the extraordinary sound which filled 
the air as the pent up steam was suffered to escape from the valves, on round- 
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ing to, produced a general alarm, and multitudes in the town rose from their 
beds to ascertain the cause. 

I have heard the general impression among the good Kentuckians, was, 
that the comet had fallen into the Ohio; but this does not rest upon the same 
foundation as the other facts which I lay before you, and which I may at once 
say, I had directly from the lips of the parties themselves. ‘The small depth 
of, water in the rapids, prevented the boat from pursuing her voyage imme- 
diately; and during the consequent detention of three weeks in the upper 
part of the Ohio several trips were successfully made between Louisville and 
Cincinnati. In fine, the waters rose, and in the course of the last week in 
November, the voyage was resumed, the depth of water barely admitting 
their passage. 

When they arrived about five miles above the Yellow Banks, they moved 
the boat opposite the first vein of coal, which was on the Indiana side, and 
had been purchased in the interim of the State government. They found a 
large quantity already quarried to their hand and conveyed to the shore by 
depredators who had not found means to carry it off, and with this they 
commenced loading the boat. While thus employed, our voyagers were 
accosted in great alarm by the squatters of the neighborhood, who inquired 
if they had not heard strange noises on the river and in the woods in the 
course of the preceding day, and perceived the shores shake—insisting that 
they had repeatedly felt the earth tremble. 

Hitherto, nothing extraordinary had been perceived. ‘The following day 
they pursued their monotonous voyage in those vast solitudes. The weather 
was observed to be oppressively hot; the air misty, still and dull; and though 
the sun was visible like a glowing ball of copper, his rays hardly shed more 
than a mournful twilight on the surface of the water. Evening drew nigh, 
and with it some indications of what was passing around them became evi- 
dent. And as they sat on deck, they ever and anon heard a rushing sound 
and violent splash, and saw large portions of the shore tearing away from the 
land and falling into the river. It was, asmy informant said, an awful day ; 
so still that you could have heard a pin drop on the deck! They spoke litle, 
for every one on board appeared thunderstruck. The comet had disappeared 
about this time, which circumstance was noticed with awe by the crew. 

The second day after leaving the Yellow Banks, the sun was over the 
forests, the same dim ball of fire, and the air was thick, dull, and oppressive 
as before. ‘The portentous signs of this terrible natural convulsion continued 
and increased. ‘The pilot, alarmed and confused, affirmed that he was lost, 
as he found the channel everywhere altered; and where he had hitherto 
known deep water, there lay numberless trees with their roots upward. The 
trees were seen waving and nodding on the bank, without a wind, but the 
adventurers had no choice but to continue their route. ‘Toward evening 
they found themselves at loss for a place of shelter. They had usually 
brought to under the shore, but everywhere they saw the high banks disap- 
pearing, overwhelming many a flat-boat and raft, from which the owners had 
landed and escaped. 

A large island in mid-channel, selected by the pilot as the better alternative, 
was sought for in vain, having disappeared entirely. Thus, in doubt and ter- 
ror, they proceeded, hour after hour, until dark, when they found a small 
island and moored themselves at its foot. Here they lay, keeping watch on 
deck during the long winter’s night, listening to the sound of the waters, 
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which roared and gurgled horribly around them: and hearing, from time to 
time, the rushing earth slide from the shore, and the commotion as the falling 
mass of earth and trees was swallowed up by the river. The lady of the 
party, a delicate female, who had just been confined on board as they lay off 
Louisville, was frequently awakened from her restless slumber by the jar 
given to the furniture and loose articles in the cabin, as several times in the 
course of the night, the shock of the passing earth was communicated from 
the island to the bow of the vessel. It was a long night, but morning showed 
them that they were near the mouth of the Ohio. The shores and channel 
were now not recognizable, for everything seemed changed. About noon of 
that day, they reached the small town of New Madrid, on the right bank of 
the Mississippi. Here they found the inhabitants in the greatest distress and 
consternation ; part of the population had fled, in terror, to the higher grounds; 
others prayed to be taken on board, as the earth was opening in fissures on 
every side, and their houses hourly falling around them. 

Proceeding from thence, they found the Mississippi unusually swollen, 
turbid and full of trees, and after many days of great danger, though they 
felt and perceived no more of the earthquakes, they reached their destina- 
tion at Natchez at the close of the first week in January, 1812, to the 
astonishment of all, the escape of the boat having been considered an im- 
possibility. 

The Orleans continued to run between New Orleans and Natchez, making 
her voyages to average seventeen days, until 1813 or ’14, when she was 
wrecked near Baton Rouge by striking on asnag. In the course of the few 
years succeeding the construction of the Orleans, several other boats were 
built and launched upon the western rivers. Yet such was their want of 
success that the public had no faith that steamboat navigation would suc- 
ceed upon the western waters, until the trip of the Washington in the spring 
of 1817, when she went from Louisville to New Orleans and returned in 
forty-five days. This boat was of four hundred tons burden, and was built 
at Wheeling under the direction of her captain, H. M. Shreve. “Her 
boilers,”’ says Judge Hall in his Notes, ‘‘ were on the upper deck, and she 
was the first boat on that plan, since so generally in use.” 


SUFFERINGS OF CALIFORNIA EMIGRANTS. 


\ of? OTWITHSTANDING the great sufferings of various parties of 
overland emigrants to California since the era of the gold discov 


1 5 ery, they will bear no comparison with those about to be related. 
In the latter part of the year 1846, a party of eighty emigrants, men, 
women and children, known as Reed and Donner’s Company, by exploring 
a new route through the Deserts of Utah, and from other causes, lost so 
. mnuch time that they did not reach the Pass of the Sierra Nevada until 
the 31st of October, when they should have been there a month earlier. 
The snow, unfortunately, had commenced falling two or three weeks earlier 
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than usual, and when they arrived at the foot of the pass in the mountains, 
it had become so deep that they found it impossible to proceed. They 
erected cabins on the banks of Truckee Lake, near the eastern base of the 
Sierra Nevada, about one hundred miles northeast of the site of Sacra- 
mento City, and ere relief reached them, thirty-six of their number per- 
ished from cold and starvation, while the unfortunate survivors were obliged 
to subsist on the corpses of their companions, in order to escape a like fate. 

From the 1st of November until the 16th of December, several attempts 
were made by some of the emigrants to cross the mountains from their 
cabins into the settlements, to bring relief to the company; but owing to 
the softness and the depth of the snow, they were obliged to turn back. On 
that day, expecting that they would be enabled to reach the settlements in 
ten days, seven men, five women, a boy and two Indians, having prepared 
themselves with snow-shoes, again started on the perilous undertaking, 
determined to succeed or perish. 

On first starting, the snow was so light and loose that even with snow- 
shoes they sunk in twelve inches at every step. On the 17th, they crossed 
the dividing ridge, and by the 20th, owing to the extreme difficulty of 
walking in snow-shoes, and the softness of the snow, had succeeded in 
reaching only twenty miles in advance of their cabins. On that day, the 
sun rose clear and beautiful, and cheered by its sparkling rays, they pur- 
sued their weary way. On this day they traveled eight miles; but one of 
their number, Mr. Stanton, being unable to keep up with them, remained 
behind and perished in the snow. A severe snow storm having come on, 
they remained in camp until the 23d, when, although the storm continued, 
they traveled eight miles and encamped in a deep valley. Here the 
appearance of the country was so different from what they had antici- 
pated, that they concluded they were lost, but determined to go on rather 
than return to their miserable cabins. ‘They were also at this time out of 
provisions, and partly agreed that, in case of necessity, they would cast 
lots who should die to preserve the remainder. By morning, the snow had 
so increased that they could not travel; while, to add to their sufferings, 
their fire had been put out by the rain, and all their endeavors to light 
another proved abortive. Already death was in the midst of them, Antonio 
and Mr. Graves dying at that time. 

In this critical moment the presence of mind of Mr. William Eddy sug- 
gested the plan for keeping themselves warm, practiced among the trappers 
of the Rocky Mountains when caught in the snow without fire. It is sim- 
ply to spread a blanket on the snow, when the party—if small—with the 
exception of one, sit down upon it in a circle, closely as possible, their feet 
piled over one another in the center, room being left for the person who 
has to complete the arrangement. As many blankets as are necessary are 
then spread over the heads of the party, the ends being kept down by billets 
of wood or snow. After everything is completed, the person outside takes 
his place in the cirele. As the snow falls it closes up the pores of the 
blankets, while the breath of the party underneath soon causes a comfort- 
able warmth. In this situation they remained a day and a half. One of 
the men, Patrick Doolan, and Murphy, a boy, having in the meanwhile 
become delirious, died. . 

On the afternoon of the 26th they succeeded in getting fire into a dry 
pine-tree. Having been four days without food, and since October on short 
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allowance, they had now no alternative but starvation or preserving life 
by eating the corpses of the dead. This horrible expedient was resorted 
to with great reluctance. They cut the flesh from the arms and legs of 
Doolan, and roasted and ate it, averting their faces from each other and 
weeping. 

Having stripped and dried the flesh from the bodies, they left the camp 
on the 30th, and with heavy hearts pressed on, wading through the snow 
and climbing the mountains with almost incredible fatigue; the blood from 
their frozen feet staining the snow over which they passed. Thus they 
continued on until the 5th of January, when Mr. Fosdick gave out, and 
his flesh was preserved to sustain life in the remainder. Soon after, Lewis 
Jaid down and died. 

On the 17th, Mr. Eddy, who stood the fatigues better than any of the 
others, and had gone in advance of the rest, reached the settlement on 

ear Creek, from whence relief was dispatched to the remains of his party. 
Of these, the females had borne up wonderfully. Not one had perished, 
while men of strong frames and nerves had gone down in the death-struggle. 
Never was the fortitude, the passive, endurmg courage of woman more 
signally displayed, than in this dreadful march; they encouraged the men, 
by words and example, to bear up under their sufferings and persevere 
unto the end. | 

As soon as the people of San Francisco received from the settlement on 
Bear River intelligence of the dangerous situation of the emigrants en- 
camped on Truckee Lake, they sent out several parties to their relief. 
Capt. Sutter also displayed his characteristic benevolence on the occasion, 
furnishing, in advance of the others, men and mules laden with provisions 
for the relief of the perishing sufferers. But such were the difficulties of 


reaching them, that it was not until the 29th of April that the last of the 


party was brought into Sutter’s Fort. 

A more shocking scene cannot be imagined, than that witnessed by the 
parties who went to the relief of the unfortunate emigrants. Large num- 
bers had perished from cold and starvation. ‘The bones of those who had 
died and been devoured by the miserable survivors, were lying around their 
tents and cabins. Bodies of men, women and children, with half the flesh 
torn from them, lay on every side. A woman sat by the side of the body 
of her husband, who had just died, and was in the act of cutting out his 
tongue; the heart she had already taken out, broiled, and eaten. The 
daughter was seen eating the flesh of the father—the mother, that of the 
children—children, that of parents. The emaciated, wild, and ghastly 
appearance of the survivors, added to the horror of the scene. ‘The awful 
change cannot be described, which a few weeks of dire suffering had 
wrought in the minds of these wretched beings. Those who, but one month 
before, would have shuddered and sickened at the thought of cating human. 
flesh, or of killing their companions and relatives to preserve their own 
lives, now looked upon the opportunity these acts afforded them of escaping 
death as a providential interference. Calculations were coldly made, as. 
they sat around their gloomy camp-fires, for. the next and succeeding meals, 
Various expedients were devised to prevent the dreadful crime of murder, 
but they finally resolved to kill those who had the least claims to longer 
existence, when just at that moment some of them died, which afforded 
temporary relief. | 
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After the first few deaths, but the one all-absorbing thought of individual 

self-preservation prevailed. ‘The feelings of natural affection were dried 
up. The cords that once vibrated with connubial, parental, and filial affec- 
tion, were rent asunder, and each one seemed resolved, without regard to 
the fate of others, to escape from the impending calamity. 
. So changed had they become, that, on the arrival of the first party with 
food, some of them cast it aside, preferring the putrid human flesh that 
remained. The day previous, one of the emigrants took a small child in 
bed with him, and devoured the whole before morning. 

With but few exceptions, all the sufferers, both those who perished and 
those who survived, manifested a species of insanity. Objects delightful 
to the senses often flitted across the imagination, and a thousand fantasies 
filled and disturbed the disordered brain. 

Although in the midst of winter, their deluded fancies often represented 
to them during the day beautiful farm-houses, and extensive fields and 
gardens in the distance, toward which they would press forward with all 
the energy with which alternate hope and despair could inspire them. 
During the night, they often heard men talking, dogs barking, cocks crow- 
ing, and bells tinkling. Many believed that they were surrounded by 
familiar faces and old friends, and that they saw objects associated with 
scenes of other years and places. Some saw persons coming to their 
relief, and called to them to hasten. There were instances of persons sus- 
pecting, at times, that the terrible circumstances by which they were really 
surrounded were but the illusions of most horrible dreams, and they would 
rub their eyes, and put their hands upon their heads, to assure themselves, 
if it were possible, that all was not the result of a dreadful vision or night- 
mare. 

Some of the party, though sometimes, during brief intervals, perfectly 
sane when awake, suffered from most painful and terrifymg dreams—in 
which they saw combats and cries of despair and anguish, together with 
visions of famine and death, while floundering in fathomless snows. 

Some of these unhappy emigrants felt a general sinking of all their 
mental and bodily energies, without, however, experiencing the gnawings 
of hunger. ‘This absence of the sensation of hunger, was followed by an 
irresistible desire to sleep. In the course of half an hour after falling into 
this torpor, they breathed unnaturally and with difficulty, speedily followed 
by a rattling in the throat. ‘This continued from one to four hours, when 
death closed the scene; the individual, in the meantime, appearing to be 
in a profound slumber. A few became furious, and died without sinking 
into this torpor. Others died calm and peaceful, taking affectionate leave 
of friends, and expressing a confident hope in the mercy of the blessed 
Redeemer. 

The last relief party was conducted by Mr. Fallen, by which time all of 
the living sufferers had been taken into the settlements, excepting Mr. and 
Mrs. Donner, and a vile wretch named Keysburg. When the others left, 
Mrs. Donner remained with her husband, who was unable to travel. Why 
Keysburg remained can only be guessed. Donner was a highly respectabe 
and wealthy farmer of Illinois, and his lady a woman of great activity and 
energy, and of a polished education. ‘They had with them abundant means, 
in money and merchandise. 

Fallen and his party reached the cabins sometime in April, in one of 
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which, they found Keysburg reclining upon the floor smoking a pipe. Near 
his head a fire was blazing, upon which was acamp-kettle filled. with human 
flesh. His feet were resting upon skulls and dislocated limbs stripped of 
their flesh. A bucket, partly filled with blood, was standing near, and 
pieces of human flesh, fresh and bloody, strewed around. His appearance 
was haggard and revolting. His beard was of great length; his finger nails 
had grown out until they resembled the claws of a wild beast. He was rag- 
ged and filthy, and the expression of his countenance ferocious. He statea 
that the Donners were both dead; that Mrs. Donner was the last to die, and 
had expired two days previously ; that she had left her husband’s camp eight 
miles distant, and came to his cabin. She attempted to return in the eve- 
ning to the camp, but becoming bewildered, she came back to the cabin and 
died in the course of the night. 

He was accused of having murdered her for her flesh, and the money the 
Donners were known to possess, but denied it, and also all knowledge of 
their money; but Fallen placed a rope around his neck and commenced hang- 
ing him to a limb of a tree, when to save his life, he confessed that he knew 
all about the money. ‘They released him and he produced $517 in gold, 
which he had secreted. Against his will, they then compelled him to accom- 
pany them to the nearest settlements. The body of Donner was found in 
his cabin, where he had been carefully laid out by his wife, and a sheet 
wrapt around the corpse. ‘This was the last act probably that she per- 
formed ere visiting the cabin of Keysburg. 

On the 22d of June, 1847, the return party of Gen. Kearny halted at 
the scene of these horrible occurrences to collect and bury the remains. 
Near the principal cabins were two bodies entire, with the exception that 
their abdomen had been cut open and their entrails extracted. Their flesh 
had been wasted by famine, or evaporated by exposure to a dry atmos- 
phere, and they presented the appearance of mummies. Strewn about the 
cabins, were dislocated and broken‘ bones—skulls, some of which had been 
sawed apart carefully to extract their brains—human skeletons, in short, 
in every variety of mutilation, all presenting a most appalling and revolting 
spectacle. . 
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R. RUSSELL, in his “ History of Aleppo,” says that the use of 
coffee was first introduced into Syria about the middle of the 
XX j/ sixteenth century, or perhaps some years earlier than at Constan 
tinople. ‘“* The Turks,” he adds, “ probably received the custom of smoking ~ 
through water from Persia; that of smoking in the ordinary way they 
certainly had from Europe ; and it is a curious circumstance in the history 
of human luxury, that a practice so disagreeable at first, and accompanied 
with so little positive sensual pleasure, afterwards should have spread with 
such rapidity among a people not much disposed to adopt foreign customs.”’ 
NN 
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He gives several statements in his ‘¢ Notes and Illustrations,” as confirming 
his opinion. One of these is from the Journal of William Biddulph, who 
traveled to Jerusalem in 1600. ‘Their coffee houses,” says Biddulph, 
‘“‘at Aleppo are more common than ale-houses in England, but they use 
not so much to sit in the houses, as on benches on both sides of the street, 
near unto a coffee house, every man with his finjon (cup) full, which being 
smoking hot, they use to put it to their nose and ears, and then sip it off 
by leisure, being full of idle and alehouse talk.” ‘‘ This,” adds Dr. 
Russell, ‘‘is an exact description of what is done at Aleppo at this day; 
and had smoking tobacco been at that time a practice, it is hardly probable 
that Biddulph would have omitted it on this occasion, or where he describes 
their drinking sherbets, eating opium, Xc.”’ 

Dr. Russell’s own description of the coffee houses of Aleppo may here 
be quoted, as showing what they were in their “ better days,” before the 
spirit of change manifested itself in Turkey. ‘The coffee houses (of 
Aleppo) naturally attract the notice of a stranger, more than any of the 
objects he meets with in rambling over the city. They are found in all 
quarters of the town, and some of them are spacious and handsome. They 
are gaudily painted, and furnished with matted platforms and benches, 
those of the better sort have a fountain in the middle, with a gallery for 
musicians. <A row of large windows discovers to a passenger all that is 
going on within; and the company being supplied with small, low, wicker 
stools, often choose, in the summer, to sit before the door in the open air. 
These coffee houses are not frequented by persons of the first rank, but 
occasionally by all others, so that they are seldom empty, and at certain 
hours, are full of company. ‘To a spectator not accustomed to the eastern 
garb and manners, such a motley assembly, variously grouped and 
placed in picturesque attitudes, compose a no less amusing than inter- 
esting scene.” 

It was in the coffee houses that the ‘‘ story-teller’’ found his stage and 
audience. ‘The recitation of Eastern fables and tales partakes somewhat 
of a dramatic performance. It is not merely a simple narrative ; the story 
is animated by the manner and action of the speaker. A variety of other 
story-books, besides the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, furnish materials 
for the story-teller, who, by combining the incidents of different tales, and 
varying the catastrophe of such as he has related before, gives them an 
air of novelty even to persons who at first imagine they are listening to 
tales with which they are acquainted. He recites, walking to and fro in 
the middle of the coffee room, stopping only now and then, when the 
expression requires some emphatical attitude. He is commonly heard with 
great attention, and not unfrequently in the midst of some interesting 
adventure, when the expectation of the audience is raised to the highest 
pitch, he breaks off abruptly and makes his escape from the room, leaving 
both his heroine and his audience in the utmost embarrassment. ‘Those 
who happen to be near the door endeavor to detain him, insisting on the 
story being finished before he departs, but he always makes his retreat 
good; and the auditors suspending their curiosity, are induced to return at 
the same hour next day to hear the sequel. He has no sooner made his 
exit than the company, in separate parties, fall to disputing about the 
characters of the drama, or the event of the unfinished adventure. The 
controversy by degrees becomes serious, and opposite opimions are main- 
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tained with no less warmth than if the fate of the city depended on the 
decision.” 

But the coffee houses of Constantinople, though still very numerous and 
much frequented, are no longer the important places they were. ‘Towards 
the evening, they are much thronged by Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and 
Jews, all smoking and indulging in tiny cups of coffee, which is generally 
drunk by the poorer classes, not only without milk, but without sugar. 
Sultan Mahmood, after suppressing the Janissaries, endeavored to suppress 
the coffee houses, with what success the following extract from MacFarlane’s 
‘¢ Constantinople in 1828,” shall tell us. 

‘‘T was much surprised,’ says Mr. MacFarlane, “‘to see the great 
scarcity of coffee houses, which abound in Smyrna and in all the Turkish 
towns I had visited, and was struck with a disproportionate frequency of 
barbers’ shops. It was explained when, on expressing a wish to rest awhile, 
my experienced Davide led me into one of those open chambers which, in 
appearance, was solely devoted to shaving, but which concealed, behind a 
wooden screen that looked like the end of the room, a spacious recess hung 
round with chibooks, (common pipes), narghiles, (water-pipes), and tiny 
coffee cups. ‘The small charcoal fire for the preparation of the fragrant 
berry burned in the usual corner, and there were the usual benches and 
stools. In short it was a bona fide coffee house screened by a barber’s shop, 
and a group of Osmanlis shuffled in immediately after us, not to be shaved, 
but to smoke their pipes and drink their cups of coffee. 

‘“¢ On the suppression of the Janissaries, the sultan issued an order for the 
general suppression of the innumerable coffee houses, the head-quarters of 
those turbulent reprobates, and the usual resort of the idle, the vicious, and 
the disaffected of the capital. Certain respectable houses in each quarter 
of the town were licensed. ‘The vagrant story-tellers, who were accus- 
tomed to perform, viva voce, the office of our newspapers, and who were 
wont to collect crowds in these coffee honses, shared in the restrictions, 
and were threatened with something more serious than the treadmill—the 
bastinado. ‘ But,’ said I to Davide, ‘are all those hundred of barber’s 
shops we have passed to-day nothing but veils to coffee houses ?” 

“¢¢ Not all, but the greater part. of them,’ 

““¢ Yet the disguise might be easily penetrated; any bostandji might 
discover the recess, and arrest a crowd of delinquents—as here, for 
example.’ 

“¢¢ That ’s all very true,’ replied my phlegmatic Chaldean, ‘ but what 
would the bostandjis get by that? ‘The fact is, the Turks cannot live 
without coffee houses ; and, besides, the order to shut them up is now an 
old affair. Hach cafidjii may make it worth their while not to see; and s0, 
you understand, the Stambool-Effendi and officers of police under him need 
not look beyond the barber’s shop.’ 

“¢ During Davide’s luminous. speech, a Mollah, a starch man of the law 
and gospel, stepped in and called for a narghile.”’ 
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} ERHAPS no event in the history of England has more generally or 
# permanently attracted the popular attention than that of the 


discovery of the gunpowder plot ; and there is also perhaps no event 
in connection with which a greater amount of popular ignorance has existed. 
The causes of and the actors in the conspiracy have been alike comparatively 
unknown or misunderstood. Guido Faux, in particular, has been looked 
upon as the chief promoter of the plot, while its true author, Catesby, has 
been almost entirely overlooked; he has been considered a low, sanguinary 
and hired ruffian, while he was in reality a gentleman, in no respect distin- 
guished from his companions, men, as he himself correctly termed them, of 
‘‘name and blood,’”’ except by his unshaken courage, under the most 
appalling dangers, by his invincible fortitude under the pangs of torture 
and death. | 

To palliate the awful enormity of the crime contemplated by these 
conspirators, were in a measure to participate in their guilt; at the same 
time, it is but justice to acknowledge that they had persuaded themselves 
it was right thus to relieve the great body of their Catholic brethren from 
the cruel oppressions they were enduring, and, startling as the contrast 
between the means and the end justly appears to us, there can be no doubt 
that, these fanatics hoped by so wholesale a murder to promote the cause 
of religion and enhance the glory of God! ‘The true moral, therefore, of 
the transaction is of the highest practical importance ; it shows us into 
what fearful atrocities fanaticism may lead men otherwise honorable and 
humane, and in spite of their being actuated by the purest intentions. 
That we may form a tolerably correct idea of the causes of the conspiracy, 
as well as of the motives of the conspirators, we present a few brief 
illustrations of the position of the Catholics at that time. Sir Thomas 
Tresham, originally a Protestant, was converted in 1580, by Campion 
and Parsons, two Catholic missionaries sent into England by the pope. 
From this period until the day of his death (twenty-five years) this 
unhappy man was never free from persecution. A great portion of this time 
was spent in jail, and altogether he underwent, to use his own touching 
words, ‘“‘ full twenty-four years of restless adversity and deep disgrace only 
for testimony of his conscience.” During all this time, £260 a year was 
abstracted from his estate, being the statutory penalty of £20 a lunar 
month imposed upon all recusants, as those were called who refused to 
conform to the Protestant Church by attending its places of worship on the 
Sabbath. One of the conspirators, Tresham, was Sir Thomas’ son. A 
second illustration is the case of Edward. Rookwood, of Euston Hall, in 
Suffolk. This gentleman splendidly entertained Elizabeth on one of her 
royal progresses, and within a fortnight afterwards was thrown into jail, 
with “‘ seven more gentlemen of worship.”? We need not pursue his history 
further than to quote the following extract from the parish register of 
burials for St. James’, Bury St. Edmund’s :—‘‘ Mr. Rookwood, from the 
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jail, buried June 4, 1598.” Thus died the cousin of Rookwood, another 
of the conspirators. The last case we shall here mention is that of Mr. 
Thomas Throckmorton, head of the elder branch of the ancient family of 
that name. ‘This gentleman’s estate was under continual sequestration for 
the fines levied upon him; his life was shortened by no less continual 
imprisonment. Catesby and Tresham were Mr. Throckmorton’s nephews, 
and two more of the conspirators, the brothers Winter, were also nearly 
allied to him. Some of the most barbarous of the laws under which these 
individuals were persecuted, passed during the latter years of Elizabeth’s 
reign. he fines for recusancy were then declared, and Catholics forbid- 
den to use the rites and ceremonies of their own faith. 

The death of Elizabeth, however, excited fresh hopes in the minds of the 
Catholics. Perey, one of the conspirators, had been previously sent down 
to Edinburgh to learn James’ opinion, and the answer was so favorable, 
that he, in common with the great body of the Catholics, was deceived, and 
warmly supported that monarch’s cause. Wofully were these hopes disap- 
pointed. Within the first two or three years of James’ reign the penal 
laws of Elizabeth were again in full force, accompanied with still more 
barbarous and exasperating regulations. At this point of time, and while 
matters were in this state, the design of blowing up the houses of parliament 
by gunpowder at the opening of the session, and thus destroying at one blow 
king, lords, and commons, appears to have been formed by Catesby. 

Robert Catesby was the lineal descendant of the favorite minister of 
Richard III. His father, Sir William Catesby, also converted by Campion, 
had been several times imprisoned for recusancy, and his mother was a 
sister of the Thomas Throckmorton before mentioned ; so that Catesby had 
seen those nearest and dearest to him suffering under continual and unre- 
lenting persecution. He is said to have spent a considerable portion of his 
estate in licentiousness in his early years, and to have deserted the faith of 
his father; but in 1598, he returned to it, abjured his former dissolute 
courses, and, with all the ardor of his naturally enthusiastic mind, devoted 
himself to the task of making proselytes and of rescuing the ain 
from their thraldom. With this view he, as well as many other distinguished 
Catholics, supported the insurrection of Essex (who promised toleration), 
and was wounded and taken prisoner in the affair. His pardon was obtained 
with great difficulty and at the price of £3000. Various other treasonable 
projects were set on foot during the latter years of Elizabeth’s reign by the 
Catholics, having all the same impelling motive, relief from persecution, 
and in which Catesby joined. He appears to have first disclosed his scheme 
to a friend, John Wright, who was descended from a respectable family in 
Yorkshire, and who had been also greatly harrassed with persecutions and 
imprisonments. He too had joined in Essex’s insurrection. Thomas 
Winter, the next person admitted into the plot, was a mutual friend of 
Catesby and Wright: he was an able and accomplished man, familiar with 
several languages, and possessed a reputation among the Catholics for his 
skill in intrigue, which his personal acquaintance with some of the most 
influential ministers of foreign courts enabled him to turn to account. The 
three met at Lambeth, about Lent, 1603-4, when Catesby plainly told 
Winter that “his plan was to blow up the parliament house with gunpow- 
der ; for,”’ said’ he, “in that place they have done us all the mischief, and 
perchance God hath designed that place for their punishment.” Winter 
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hesitating, Catesby observed, ‘‘ the nature of the disease required so sharp 
a remedy.” Winter at last consented, his scruples being entirely removed 
by Catesby’s observation, that in order to “leave no peaceable and quiet 
way untried,’ the former should go to the constable of Castile, Velasco, 
then in Flanders, on his way to England to conclude a peace between James 
and the King of Spain, and tell him of the state of the Catholics of Eng- 
land, in the hope that he might, on coming hither, solicit James to recal 
the penal laws, and admit the Catholics into the rank of his other subjects. 
It was at the same time agreed that Winter should bring over ‘ some 
confident gentlemen”? to help them in the plot, in case the efforts of 
Velasco should fail; and Catesby named Guido Fawkes. Winter accord- 
ingly departed, saw the constable, received full assurance of the good 
feeling of the King of Spain toward the English Catholics, but was told at 
the same time that no hope could be given that any decided stipulation in 
their favor would be included in the treaty. Winter returned with Fawkes, 
who was yet, however, unacquainted with the particular business for which 
he was required, and reached London in April, 1604. | 

Guido or Guy Fawkes was descended from a respectable family in York- 
shire. Of his early life little is known. » He enlisted as a soldier of fortune 
in the Spanish army in Flanders, and was present at the taking of Calais 
by Archduke Albert in 1598. He is described by Father Greenway, one 
of the Catholic priests implicated in the plot, who escaped to Rome, and 
who knew all the conspirators intimately, as “‘a man of great piety, of 
exemplary temperance, of mild and cheerful demeanor, an enemy of broils 
and disputes, a faithful friend, and remarkable for his punctual attendance 
upon religious observances.”” His society “‘ was sought by all the most 

‘distinguished in the Archduke’s camp for nobility and virtue.” 

A few days after Winter’s return, Thomas Percy, confidential steward to 
his relative the Earl of Northumberland, joined the conspiracy. He had 
been sent into Scotland, as we have mentioned, and returned full of hopes 
which, eventually discovered to be fallacious, caused him the deepest 
distress and mortification. When the conspirators met at Catesby’s lodgings 
in London, Percy, entering last, addressed the others with, ‘‘ Well, gentle- 
men, shall we always talk, and never do anything?’ It was now agreed 
that before Catesby disclosed the particulars of his plan, they should all take 
a solemn oath of secrecy. Accordingly they met a few days after, in a 
house in the fields then lying beyond St. Clement’s Inn, and the following 
oath was administered to each :—‘‘ You shall swear by the blessed Trinity, 
and by the sacrament you now propose to receive, never to disclose, directly 
or indirectly, by word or circumstance, the matter that shall be proposed 
to you to keep secret, nor desist from the execution thereof until the rest 
shall give you leave.” This was sworn by all in the most solemn manner, 
‘kneeling down upon their knees, with their hands laid upon a primer.” 
The plan was now disclosed by Catesby to Percy, and by Winter and 
Wright to Fawkes; and after some discussion as to the means, they with- 
drew to an upper room, where they heard mass and received the sacrament 
from a Father Gerard, a Jesuit missionary. A house contiguous to the houses 
of parliament was now required, and a fitting one found in the occupation 
of a tenant of the king’s wardrobe-keeper. Percy purchased this man’s 
interest, 24th of May, 1604, on the pretence that it would be a conyen- 
ience to him in the discharge of the duties of his office as a gentleman 
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pensioner. The scheme was now to pierce through the thick wall of the 
parliament-house, and deposit beneath it a quantity of gunpowder and 
combustibles. Fawkes, being unknown in London, was to keep the key and 
act as Percy’s servant. About this time the meeting of parliament, was 
adjourned until the 7th of February, 1605: the conspirators accordingly 
postponed operations until November. In the mean time a house was taken 
in Lambeth, for the purpose of collecting in it gradually the gunpowder, 
combustibles, &c. required. The custody of this house was entrusted to a 
uew conspirator, Robert Keyes, who had been admitted into the plot at the 
suggestion of Catesby, after taking the prescribed oath. Robert Keyes, 
Key, or Kay, is supposed to have been descended from a highly respectable 
family, connected with the baronets of that name, but at the period of his 
admission was in indigent circumstances. He was introduced solely from 
consideration of the personal services he could render, whilst the others 
were men of property, which they were fully prepared to sacrifice in the 
affair. By the end of autumn the treaty between the kings of Engine 
and Spain was signed, and no stipulation in favor of the Catholics included. 
The spirit of persecution was now again cite free scope. ‘The judges 
about to depart for their respective circuits received express instructions in 
the Star-chamber to enforce strictly the penal laws against the Catholics. 
Whatever scruples the conspirators may have felt, whatever divisions of 
opinion there might be among them, now disappeared; they met again in 
London, and determined to proceed with their project. 

They entered the house about the 11th of December, 1604, with tools 
and a quantity of provisions, and endeavored for some time to pierce 
through the thick wall of the parlament-house. Parliament being further 
prorogued until the 8rd of October, 1605, during the Christmas holidays 
the conspirators took three other individuals into their body, namely, John 
Grant, an accomplished but moody gentlemen of Warwickshire, on whom 
also persecution had done its work; Robert Winter, a brother of Thomas; 
and Thomas Bates, Catesby’s servant, who was admitted solely from the 
discovery that he had formed much suspicion of the plot. On recommencing 
their labors in January, 1605, they heard overhead a great rumbling noise, 
and fully expected they were discovered. Fawkes, however, presently 
brought them intelligence that one Bright was selling off his coals from a 
cellar directly under the house of lords. ‘This was immediately taken by 
Percy, and the mine abandoned. ‘Thirty-six barrels of gunpowder were 
brought over the water from Lambeth, and deposited in the cellar, mixed 
with large stones and bars of iron, to make the breach more terrible, and 
the whole carefully covered with fagots of wood. By May all was prepared. 
Other individuals were now introduced, namely Sir Everard Digby, of 
Drystoke, in Rutlandshire, an enthusiastic young man, and Ambrose 
Rookwood, both of whom were bosom friends of Catesby; in fact, Rook- 
wood’s attachment was of that romantic nature that he appears to have 
joined the plot mainly from its impulses; and lastly, Thomas ‘Tresham, son 
of the Sir Thomas Tresham before mentioned. This last individual appears 
to have wanted that desperate fidelity to his brother conspirators, and to 
their common object, that signalized each of the others. He was rich, and 
promised considerable pecuniary. assistance ; but from the moment of his 
admission into the plot, Catesby was a continual prey to doubts and misgiv- 
ings. As the day approached the 5th of November, the conspirators met 
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frequently at White Webbs, a solitary house near Enfield Chase, to arrange 
their proceedings. Fawkes, it was agreed, should fire the powder by a 
slow-match, and escape to the ship then hired and waiting for him in the 
Thames, and pass over instantly to Flanders, and do what he could there 
for the cause. Now came their greatest difficulty, namely, that of pointing 
out the individual members of the House of Lords who should be saved, 
and the means by which warning could be given without exposing the plot 
or its agents to the risk of discovery. Nearly all had dear friends in the 
upper house, but Catesby endeavored to calm their apprehensions by assur- 
ing them that the peers in question (who were all Roman Catholics) would 
certainly stay away, seeing how useless was their presence in the face of 
the overwhelming majority of their religious opponents. ‘ But,” said 
Catesby, ‘‘ with all that, rather than the project should not take effect, if 
they were dear to me as mine own son, they must also be blown up.” 

Tresham, after some vain endeavors to obtain leave to warn Lord Mont- 
eagle, or to haye the plot altogether postponed, appears to have written, or 
caused to have written, the following letter to that nobleman :—‘“ My lord, 
out of the love i beare to some of youer friends, i have a caer of youer 
preservacion, therefor i would adyse yowe as yowe tender youer lyf to 
devyse some exscuse to shift of youer attendance at this parleament, for 
God an man hathe concurred to punish the wickednes of this tyme; and 
thinke not slightlye of this advertisement, but retyere youre self into youre 
countrie wheare yowe maye expect the event in safti, for thowghe theare 
be no apparance of anni stir, yet 1 saye they shall receyve a terrible blowe 
this parleament, and yet they shall not seie who hurts them. ‘This councel 
is not to be contemned because it maye do yowe good, and can do yowe no 
harme, for the dangere is passed as soon as yowe have burnt the letter; 
and i hope God will give yowe the grace to make good use of it, to whose 
holy proteccion 1 commend yowe.”’ Lord Monteagle received this letter on 
the 26th of October, and there is strong reason to suppose he was prepared 
to receive it, for on that particular day he supped at his house at Hoxton, 
a very unusual circumstance ; and on receiving it, tossed it over to a gentle- 
man in his service, who the very next morning warned Thomas Winter, 
and through him the other conspirators, that the letter had been sent to the 
minister Cecil. On the 80th of October, Tresham, who had been in the 
country, returned to town, and attended the summons of Catesby and 
Winter at Enfield Chase. They at once charged him with the letter, and 
if he were its author the moment must have been a terrible one to him, for 
they had determined to dispatch him instantly upon his exhibiting any 
marks of confusion or acknowledgment. He, however, denied the charge 
with a clear voice, assured countenance, and the most solemn oaths, and 
they let him go. 

On returning to London they sent Fawkes to see, by means of certain 
marks, whether the door had been opened. He returned with an answer 
in the negative, and they then informed him of the letter, excusing the 
danger they had subjected him to, on the plea of its necessity. Fawkes 
replied, that he should have gone had he known of it, and engaged to go 
daily until the 5th, with the same purpose. The lords of the council had 
correctly gathered the nature of the danger so darkly intimated in the 
letter ; but these courtiers thought proper to give James the credit of the 
discovery. It was determined to take no step till the night of the 4th. 
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On Sunday, the 8rd, the conspirators were again warned by Lord Montea- 
gle’s gentleman that the king had seen the letter, and made great account 
of it. ‘Tresham was once more sought, and he spoke like a man ‘beside 
himself.’’ He told the conspirators that to his certain knowledge they were 
all lost men unless they saved themselves by flight. Still they did not flee. 
That very night Fawkes went again to keep watch in the cellar. On Mon- 
day afternoon, the 4th, the lord-chancellor Suffolk went down to the house, 
accompanied by Lord Monteagle, and on the pretence that some of the 
king’s stuffs were missing, threw open the door of the cellar and saw 
‘Fawkes standing there. They asked him carelessly, who he was. He 
replied, Mr. Percy’s servant; on which one of them observed, ‘* Your 
master has laid in a good stock of coals,’’ and departed. Fawkes hurried 
to acquaint Percy of this visit, and then again returned to the cellar. At 
about two o’clock in the morning (it was now the oth) Fawkes undid the 
door and came out to look about him: he was instantly seized and carried 
to Whitehall. He was questioned in the king’s: bedchamber, where all 
parties seem actually to have been afraid of him, helpless as he was, so 
unchanged was his countenance—so fearlessly scornful his replies and 
bearing. He avowed his purpose—was sorry it had failed—but would 
give no satisfaction as to his accomplices. The king asked him how he 
could have the heart to destroy his children, and so many innocent souls. 
‘« Dangerous diseases require desperate remedies,’’ was the reply. A 
Scotch courtier asked why he had collected so many barrels of gunpowder. 
Fawkes replied, ‘“ One of my objects was to blow Scotchmen back into 
Scotland.”’ He was tortured the following days; and on the tenth most 
cruelly, as his signature to a paper wrung from him on that day presents 
the most unmistakable evidence. Yet after all he does not appear to have 
told the government a single secret—he confessed nothing but what he was 
well assured it was useless to conceal. 

We must now return to the other conspirators. Catesby and John Wright 
left London, according to a general arrangement, on the 4th, for Dunchurch, 
where Sir Everard Digby was collecting a great number of Catholic gen- 
tlemen, ostensibly as mere guests, but in reality with a view to a sudden 
appeal to arms on the successful issue of the plot. Percy and C. Wright 
left London immediately after Fawkes’ arrest; Keyes somewhat later in 
the morning ; whilst Rookwood, who had placed relays of horses the whole 
distance to Dunchurch, did not start till near noon. He then mounted and 
rode off with the most desperate speed. On Finchley Common he overtook 
Keyes, who again parted from him at Turvey; at Brickhill he overtook 
Catesby and John Wright, and the three soon afterwards came up with 
Percy and C. Wright. All five swept along at a headlong rate, throwing 
even their cloaks into the hedge to ride lighter, and about six o’clock in the 
evening rushed into Lady Catesby’s house at Ashby, St. Leger’s, North- 
amptonshire, covered with dirt and half dead with fatigue. Rookwood had 
thus ridden eighty miles in little more than six hours. Here they found 
one of the Winters and other Catholic gentlemen; and the whole party 
rode off to Dunchurch, where they found Sir Everard Digby and a great 
number of guests. Had these men even now thought less of their cause 
and more of their own lives, they would have had no difficulty in reaching - 
some port and escaping to a foreign country. But they yet hoped to raise 
the country in their favor, although the very gentry assembled deserted 
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them the moment they heard the particulars of the plot and its failure. 
They were at last attacked in a house at Holbeach, on the borders of 
Staffordshire ; and Catesby, the two Wrights, and Percy, were all killed 
or mortally wounded ; the remaining conspirators, namely, the two Winters, 
Rookwood, Sir Everard Digby, Grant, Keyes, and Bates, were taken 
prisoners, either at the same time or shortly afterwards. 

On the trial not a single witness was orally examined, the evidences 
consisting entirely of the written depositions of the prisoners and of a ser- 
vant of Sir Everard Digby. Nothing appeared to implicate the great body 
of Catholics (although Garnet and Oldcorne, two Jesuit priests, were 
afterwards executed for their share in the conspiracy ;) in fact, Sir Ever- 
ard Digby pathetically lamented that he should have sacrificed everything 
in a cause that the Catholics and the priests universally looked upon as 
sinful. ‘The conspirators pleaded generally in extenuation of their crime, 
the sufferings they had undergone on account of their religion—the 
violated promise of the king—their despair of legal relief—their dread of 
still harsher treatment—and lastly, their natural desire to reéstablish that 
religion which they believed alone to be true. ‘They were all condemned 
to death, which was to be inflicted in that revolting manner which the 
sanguinary laws of the time justified. They died—part of them on the 
30th of January, and the remainder on the 3lst—repenting of their pur- 


pose, but with courage and fortitude. 


MR. JOHN POUNDS, “THE GRATUITOUS INSTRUCTOR 
OF POOR CHILDREN.” 


“7° OHN POUNDS was born at Portsmouth, England, in 1766. An 
~ \ accident which occurred during his apprenticeship in the Dockyard 
©.) rendered it necessary for him to learn another trade. He placed 
himself under an old shoemaker, became enabled to obtain an honest sub- 
sistence as a shoe-mender, and for thirty-five years was the occupant of a 
weather-boarded tenement in his native town. 

About thirty years ago John Pounds took upon himself the charge of a 
feeble little boy, his nephew, whose feet were deformed. He effectually 
cured this distortion by an ingenious imitation of the ordinary mechanical 
means recommended by the faculty. His heart warmed towards this poor 
child, one of a large and poor family, and he became its instructor, a task 
which gave him great delight. But he was not content to confine his exer- 
tions to his little nephew; and his heart being fairly engaged in the duties 
of education, and seeing the necessity of instructing the poor, he began to 
seek out pupils amongst the most neglected and destitute. His second 
pupil was the son of a poor woman, who was herself absent from home the 
whole of the day endeavoring to obtain her living as a hawker, her child in 
the meantime being left amidst frost and snow in the open street. Unfor- 
tunately there were too many children whose parents were too poor to 
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provide or too reckless to care for the instruction of their offspring, and 
scholars became so numerous that his humble workshop, which was about 
six feet wide and eighteen feet in depth, could not contain so many as he 
would have willingly taught. Some principle of selection was necessary, 
and in such cases he always preferred and prided himself on taking those 
whom he called ‘ the little blackguards.”’ His biographer says: ‘ He has 
been seen to follow such to the town quay, and hold out in his hand to them 
the bribe of a roasted, potato to induce them to come to school.’ In the 
last few years of his life he had generally forty scholars under his instruc- 
tion at one time, including about a dozen little girls, who were always 
placed on one side by themselves. Here he pursued his double labors, 
seated on his stool with his last or lapstone on his knee, and mending shoes, 
while his pupils were variously engaged, some reading by his side, writing 
from his dictation, or showing him their performances in accounts. Others 
were seated on forms, on boxes, and on a little staircase. We give the 
following interesting account of his modes of tuition in the words of his 
biographer :—“* Without having ever heard of Pestalozzi, necessity led him 
into the interrogatory system: he taught the children to read from hand- 
bills, and such remains of old school books as he could procure. Slates 
and pencils were the only implements for writing, yet a creditable degree 
of skill was acquired; and in ciphering, the “‘ Rule of Three” and 
*“‘ Practice’ were performed with accuracy. With the very young, espe- 
cially, his manner was particularly pleasant and facetious: he would ask 
them the names of different parts of their body, make them spell the words, 
and tell their uses. Taking a child’s hand, he would say—‘ What is this? 
Spell it.”” Then slapping it, he would say—*What do I do? Spell that.” 
So with the ear, and the act of pulling it; and in like manner with other 
things. He found it necessary to adopt a more strict discipline with them 
as they grew bigger, and might have become turbulent, but he invariably 
preserved the attachment of all.’’ He took an enlarged view of the objects 
which education should comprise, and endeavored to impart valuable prac- 
tical knowledge to his scholars, teaching them how to cook their own plain 
food and to mend shoes. He was their doctor and nurse when they had 
any ailments; and when they were in health, he was not only the master 
of their sports, but the good old man made playthings for the younger 
children. He encouraged his pupils to attend Sunday schools, exerting 
himself to procure clothing for them, in order that they might make a 
creditable appearance. On Sunday morning they put on their dress at his 
house, and in the evening it was again restored to him. Some hundreds 
of persons in all have been indebted to him for all the education which they 
had ever received at school; and as a necessary consequence, many are 
now filling stations of credit and respectability, whose elevation poverty 
and ignorance combined would have prevented, even if these misfortunes 
had not consigned them to the gaols, the hulks, or the penal settlements. 
It is said—‘‘ he never sought compensation for these labors; nor did he 
obtain any, besides the pleasure attending the pursuit, the satisfaction of 
doing good, and the gratification felt when occasionally some manly soldier 
or sailor, grown up out of all remembrance, would call to shake hands, and 
return his thanks for what he had done for him in infancy. Indeed some 
of the most destitute of his scholars have often been saved from starvation 
only by obtaining a portion of his own homely meal.’’ 
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Mr. Pounds died suddenly on the Ist of January, 1839. His biographer 
touchingly says—‘“ The children were overwhelmed with consternation and 
sorrow ; some of them came to the door next day, and cried because they 
could not be admitted; and for several succeeding days the younger ones 
came, two or three together, looked: about the room, and not finding their 
friend, went away disconsolate.”” Nor was he unlamented by his fellow- 
townsmen. ‘The services which he rendered to the ignorant and neglected 
children of the poor entitle him to a place among those humble benefactors 
of mankind whose deeds of goodness have been, like his, performed in a 
spirit of rare benevolence. ew indeed will refuse their admiration of 
that active zeal which acquired for him, a poor man himself, the title of 
‘the gratuitous instructor of poor children.”’ There are in every large 
town teachers of children full as humble as he, but he brought to his task 
an innate love for the work, which a true philanthrophy kept ever alive, 
while too frequently they are driven to their reluctant duties by a hard 
necessity. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 


i I is scarcely possible that the space which the Russian empire occupies 
ly on the map of the world should not force itself upon the attention. 
It forms the ninth part of the habitable portion of the globe, and far 
exceels in extent the empire of Rome when its dominion extended from 
the Euphrates to Brita. On the frontiers of China the Russian boundary 
line is above three thousand miles in length, which is as long as a line 
drawn from the south-western extremity of Portugal to the north-eastern 
extremity of Europe, while from the most southern point of Greece to the 
shores of the frozen ocean is not more two thousand four hundred miles. 
Great Britain sinks into insignificance in respect to territorial extent when 
compared with Russia, its greatest length, from the coast of Cornwall to 
the northern extremity of Scotland, not greatly exceeding 600 miles, and 
its greatest breadth, at any one point, being only 320 miles. But the 
distance from Riga, on the Baltic, to the haven of Peter and Paul in 
Kamtschatka, is above 11,500 miles, and in the Russian Post Book, a line 
of road 1s marked out in stages to a distance of 8134 miles. A courier 
from St. Petersburg to Kamtschatka is above a hundred days in perform- 
ing the journey and though for the latter part of it the rate of traveling 
is not very rapid, yet the usual rate is one hundred and sixty miles a day 
for the first forty days. | 

When, however, we begin to examine the available strength and resources 
of such an empire as that of Russia, we find territorial magnitude is one of 
the causes which least contributes to substantial national power. The 
population of the empire amounted, in 1836, to 61,000,000, or about one-_ 
fifteenth of the human race, but it consists of many different races, some of 
whom are still in a nomade state, and wander with their flocks over the 
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immense plains or steppes of Asiatic Russia, while others obtain a livelihood 
only by fishing and hunting. ‘The plains possess the ordinary qualities of 
fertility which are usually found in so extensive an area, the soil in many 
parts being extremely rich, but in others its properties are less promising, 
and districts occur which offer no inducements whatever to the agricultur- 
ist. Between the river Ob and the Frozen Ocean, immense marshes and 
swampy forests prevail. The ‘Government’ of Tobolsk, though a thousand 
miles in width, contains little more than one-half as many inhabitants as 
the West Riding of Yorkshire; and in the north-eastern extremity of the 
Russian Empire, Captain Cochrane traveled four hundred miles without 
meeting a single individual, and in the course of a thousand miles he saw 
only one habitation. In the ‘Government’ of Archangel, which is three 
times as large as Great Britain, and equal in extent to the whole of the 
Austrian dominions, the population scarcely amounts to one for each square 
mile. Almost the only accommodations which the traveler finds in the 
inhospitable regions of Eastern Siberia, are the ‘charity yourtes’ erected 
every twenty-five miles by the public authorities. They are simply unin- 
habited log-houses, about twelve feet square, without windows, and in 
which shelter only is obtained. ‘This, however, is the least favorable picture 
of the Russian empire, and is true only in reference to its northern parts. 
Extending from 38° to 78°, it presents every variety of climate, from that 
of Spain and Portugal to the rigors of the arctic circle. The provinces of 
the central and southern parts are thinly inhabited, though the soil and 
climate are highly favorable to the progress of industry and population ; 
but in the south there is less of a national spirit than in the north, until 
we reach the disputed territory of Georgia and Circassia, where the 
authority of Russia is opposed by force of arms. The process of con- 
verting the various people under the Russian dominion to Russian habits and 
ideas is however proceeding as rapidly ascould be expected. In the center 
and in the south, instead of the thick fogs which brood over the shores of 
the Frozen Ocean, and a climate which drives men from agriculture to the 
rivers and forests for food, we find the vegetation of the tropics and the 
most luxurious productions of the temperate zone. On the banks of the Don 
the vine is the spontaneous produce of the soil, and attempts are at present 
making to cultivate the sugar-cane and the indigo plant. Between 49° and 
51° of latitude, in the territory occupied by the ‘Line of the Cossacks of 
Siberia,’ melons and the tobacco plant spring up without cultivation. On 
the banks of the Irtish Captain Cochrane found the general summer diet con- 
sisted of bread with fine melons and cucumbers, grown of course in the open 
air. ‘¢ No part of the world,’ he says, “‘ can offer greater or more certain 
advantages to the agriculturist than the right bank of this river, where the 
soil is a rich black mould,’’—and it will be recollected it is Siberia of which 
he speaks,—a country regarded as proverbially inhospitable, which in truth 
it 1s over a great part of its surface. 

Many of the finest provinces of the south of Russia were almcst wholly 
uncultivated at the commencement of the last century. Soon after the 
accession of the Empress Catherine, she invited foreign colonists to settle, 
and 10,000 Germans, Swiss, French, and Swedes were placed in above a 
hundred villages, chiefly situated between the Volga and the Don. ‘These 
villages appear to be very prosperous, and are rapidly increasing in popu- 
lation ; the births to the deaths are as three to one. ‘There are besides, 
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elsewhere, many other colonies of foreigners, particularly of Germans ; 
and settlers are encouraged by exemption from taxes. The land unoccu- 
pied is still of immense extent. Captain Jones, who traveled through 
various parts of the Russian empire in 1826, speaks of extensive districts 
in the neighborhood of Taganrog, on the sea of Azof, possessing an 
extremely rich soil, “‘in many parts perfect garden mould, and capable of 
producing any or everything,” but the population was scanty, and not suffi- 
cient for the cultivation of the land. He passed over several tracts of sixty 
miles of desert in this fine region. 

From the preceding statements we may form some idea of the endless 
diversity of circumstances under which man exists im regions so varied as 
those comprised in the Russian empire. In one quarter the vegetation is 
of a tropical character. At another, (Nijnei Kolimsk, on the Frozen 
Ocean,) ‘‘the inhabitants manage, with great labor, to feed a couple of 
cows; hay is brought eighty miles distant for them. Horses occasionally 
reach this place, but never spend more than a few days here, during which 
they are obliged to live on the tops and bark of bushes, or on moss. If 
we select any process of agriculture, we shall find a variety of means 
practised to attain the same object, each influenced, in a great degree, by 
local causes. ‘Take employment of animal power, for instance, and while, 
south of Tobolsk, we find the sledges drawn by horses, north of that place 
only the rein deer or dogs are used. In the Crimea, the two-humped camel 
is employed. In the neighborhood of Taganrog, the plough may be 
seen at work drawn by ten oxen, of the color and almost of the size of 
elephants. In other parts, oxen from the steppes of the Volga, the Don, 
and the Caucasus, are used in transporting goods, but not in tilling the 
land. Winter, which in some provinces is a season of inactivity and 
repose, is a period of life, bustle, and animation in others. The wheels 
are taken off vehicles, and merchandise is transported with extraordinary 
ease over the frozen surface of the snow. At this season the fares by the 
diligences are lower than at other periods of the year. In a country of 
smaller extent, such striking diversities do not exist; but to give any satis- 
factory account of all those which are most prominent in the various arts of 
life would occupy too much space. 

In Russia there is scarcely anywhere to be met with any great concen- 
tration of labor and extensive application of animal and mechanical power. 
In many provinces the towns are few and the communication between them 
dificult. ‘There is little or no trade, and manufactures of the simplest 
kind are yet in their infancy. But the aggregate results of the industry 
of above sixty millions of people are of course very large. 

St. Petersburg is the principal seat of foreign commerce, as Moscow is 
of the vast internal trade of the empire. ‘The former is the great mari- 
time outlet of the Gulf of Finland, and has an extensive communication 
with the interior by rivers and canals. Our engraving represents a view 
of Cronstadt, which is the great naval station of the Russian fleet in the 
Baltic, and is also the harbor of St. Petersburg, although thirty-one miles 
distant from that city. The waters of the Neva, on which St. Petersburg 
stands, are too shallow to admit vessels of large burden; their cargoes 
are therefore discharged at Cronstadt, and barges are employed in trans- 
porting them to the city. Cronstadt is built on an island about seven miles 
long and one broad, and the mouth of the harbor is strongly defended by 
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a fortress built onan opposite rock. Here are extensive wet and dry docks, 
with storehouses and all the great establishments which are requisite for 
fitting out a fleet and keeping it in repair and fit for service, including 
foundries for cannon, rope-walks, &c. Canals are constructed which 
enable a ship of the line to take in her stores close to the warehouses. The 
Military Canal, capable of containing 36 sail of the line, besides smaller 
vessels, has become so shallow as to be meapable of admitting large ships. 
Cronstadt was founded by Peter the Great. In 1703 a ship from Holland 
was the first merchantman that had ever appeared in the Neva, and the 
captain and crew were treated with great hospitality by Peter. In 1714 
sixteen ships arrived; and from1300 to 1500 now clear inward annually, of 
which one-half are usually English. The navigation is open about 190 days 
in the year—from the middle of May to the end of November. Cronstadt 
contains many good streets, which are well paved, but, with the exception 
of the public buildings, the houses are built of wood. The principal pub- 
lic edifices are Admiralty, Naval Hospital, School for Pilots, the Exchange, 
Custom House and Barracks. In summer, all is life and animation, for the 
activity of the year is crowded into the space of 4 few months; but as the 
winter approaches, and the last ships of the season take their departure, 
fearful of being locked up by the ice, the scene changes, and all becomes 
dull. The summer population of Cronstadt amounts to ‘about 40,000, 
exclusive of soldiers, sailors, and persons employed in the dockyards. The 
English are more numerous than any other foreigners. 
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“HI is a well known fact that diseases wear out, not only in individuals, 
7 but in nations; the leprosy and the sweating sickness live only m 
Js the pages of history, or at any rate, are no longer to be seen in 
Europe; and St. Vitus’ dance, a troublesome, but rarely a formidable 
disease, is the meager remnant of an epidemic which once afflicted 
thousands, and spread terror and confusion over large districts. This 
singular change—this mitigation of the disease from a rabid dance to a 
mere convulsion or distortion of a few muscles, was, we believe, first 
distinctly narrated and commented on by Dr. Hecker of Berlin. 

It was in the year 1374 that assemblages of men and women were seen 
at Aix la-Chapelle, who had come out of Germany, and yielded to the 
uneasiness which oppressed them in the following manner: they formed 
circles, hand in hand, and continued dancing in the streets for hours 
together, in a wild delirium, till they fell from sheer exhaustion. They 
were then in a state of extreme oppression from the tympany which 
followed these spasmodic ravings; and of this they were relieved by 
haying cloths bound tightly round their waists, or, more simply still, by 
thumping and trampling on the parts affected. ‘‘ While dancing, they 
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neither saw nor heard, being insensible to external impressions through the 
senses, but were haunted by visions, their fancies conjuring up spirits 
whose names they shrieked out; and some of them afterwards asserted 
that they felt as if they had been immersed in a stream of blood, which 
obliged them to leap so high.” 

In the worst. cases, the attack began with epileptic convulsions; yet, 
though the patients fell to the ground senseless, and foamed at the mouth, 
they were able to spring up and begin the dance amid strange contortions. 
The disease first appeared at Aix-la-Chapelle in July, and in a few months 
spread over the Netherlands. In many towns the dancers wore garlands 
in their hair, and had cloths round their waists, which were tightened as 
soon as the fit was over, to relieve their uneasiness. Many, however, 
received more benefit from kicks and blows, which the bystanders were 
ever ready to administer. These morbid pranks were universally attributed 
to demoniacal possession, and intimidated the people to such a degree, that 
by express ordinance none but square toed shoes were to be made, the 
dancers haying manifested a strong dishke to the pointed shoes which had 
come into fashion in 1350, immediately after the great plague. They 
were extremely irritated at the sight of red colors, and some of them could 
not bear to see persons weeping. . Whether from the exorcisms of the 
clergy, or from mere exhaustion, this particular epidemic soon died out, 
and in ten or eleven months the St. John’s dancers, as they were called, 
were no longer to be seen in any of the:cities of Belgium. This first set 
of dancers appeared in Aix-la-Chapelle with St. John’s name in their 
mouths, and it is sufficiently probable that the revels of St. John’s day, 
1374, gave rise to the disease. ‘The people, says Dr. Hecker, were 
suffering from wretchedness and want, and the frantic celebration of the 
festival, then observed with great form, was sufficient to kindle the malady 
in constitutions. already prepared for it. In the language of medicine, 
starvation was the predisposing cause, and the gayety of the festival the 
exciting one. ‘The bowels, debilitated. by hunger and bad food, were 
naturally attacked by tympanitis, which will account for the relief obtained 
by bandaging. . | 

At a later period, in 1418, namely, Strasburg was visited by the dancing 
plague, and here the aid of St. Vitus was invoked for the cure of the 
patients. St. Vitus was a Sicilian youth who suffered martyrdom with 
Modestus and Crescentia, under Diocletian, in the year 303. His fame 
gradually increased with the progress of time; and at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, or perhaps in the fourteenth, the legend came forth 
that he could and would protect from the dancing mania all who should 
solemnize the day of his. commemoration, and fast upon its‘ eve. 

The Strasburg patients were conducted to the chapels of St. Vitus, near 
Zabern and Rotestein, and, after hearing mass, were led in solemn proces- 
sion to the altar. It is probable that many were cured there; at all events, 
they did not-dance before the altars of the samt. Burton, in his “* Anat- 
omy of Melancholy,” tells the chief facts very pleasantly; he says of St. 
Vitus’ dance, ‘‘It is so called for that the parties so troubled were wont 
to go to St. Vitus for help; and, after they had danced there awhile, they 
were certainly freed. “Tis strange to hear how long they will dance, and 
in what manner, over stools, forms and tables. One in red clothes they 
cannot abide. Music, above all things, they love; and therefore magis- 
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trates in Germany will hire musicians to play to them, and some lusty, 
sturdy companions to dance with them. This disease hath been very 
common in Germany, as appears by those relations of Schenkius, and 
Paracelsus, in his book of madness, who brags how many several persons 
he hath cured of it. Felix Platerus (De Mentis Alienat., cap. iii.) reports 
of a woman in Basle whom he saw, that danced a whole month together. 
The Arabians call it a kmd of palsy.” | | 

These dancing plagues, however, are by no means the most ancient 
recorded in history. In 1237 more than a hundred children were seized 
with this disease, at Erfurt, and went dancing and jumping along the road 
to Arnstadt. Here they fell exhausted to the ground; many of them 
died, and the rest were afflicted with a permanent trembling for the rest 
of their lives. In 1278, two hundred fanatics began to dance upon the 
bridge over the Moselle at Utrecht, and would not desist till a priest 
passed, who was carrying the host'to a sick person, on which the bridge 
gave way and they were all drowned. “Nay, as carly as 1027, a similar 
event occurred near the convent church of Kolbig. 

Eighteen peasants are said to have disturbed divine service on Christmas 
eve, by dancing and brawling in the churchyard; on which the priest, 
Ruprecht, cursed them to the effect that they should dance and scream for 
‘a whole year without ceasing. ‘This curse was fulfilled, says the legend, 
so that the sufferers at length sank knee deep into the earth, and remained 
without nourishment till they were released by the intercession of two 
pious bishops. Upon this they fell into a deep sleep, which lasted three 
days; four of them died, and the rest continued to suffer all their lives 
from a trembling of their limbs. 

Whatever fragment of truth there may have been in this story, it was 
firmly believed during the middle ages, and with the succeeding plagues 
of a like kind so impressed the minds of the people, that St. Vitus’ dance 
formed the basis of a heavy maledictia: Dass Dich Sanct Veitstanz 
ankomme, i.e. may you be seized with St. Vitus’ dance. It was not till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century that St. Vitus’ dance lost its unhal- 
lowed character, as the work of demons, and became the subject of medical 
inquiry. ‘This was due to that great and eccentric genius Paracelsus, who 
explained the communication of the disease by sympathy with considerable 
ingenuity, and recommended a curious remedy for the variety which 
depended on the imagination. ‘The patient was to make an image of 
himself in wax or rosin, and by an effort of thought to concentrate all his 
blasphemies and sins in it. ‘ Without the intervention of any other person, 
to set his whole minds and thoughts concerning these oaths in the image ;’ 
and when he had succeeded in this, he was to burn the image, so that not 
a particle of it should remain.” 

This imaginative method of curing a distemper dependent on the imagi- 
nation appears to be copied, as Dr. Babington observes, from a classic 
mode of enchantment. The sorceress made a wax image of the person to 
be tormented; and by sticking pins into the figure, or melting it before the 
fire, she hoped to inflict similar evils on the prototype. ‘Thus Simoetha 
says, in Theocritus: | | 


“Just as I melt this wax before the fire, 
So may young Delphis waste with slow desire.” 


Nor did this strange fancy expire with the superstition of the ancients, for 
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it is to be found in the works on magic written in the middle ages. About 
this time the dancing mania began to decline, so that the severer cases of 
St. Vitus’ became rarer, and in modern times have totally disappeared. 
Schenck von Graffenberg, a celebrated physician, who died in 1698, speaks 
of the disease as haying been very common only in the time of his fore- 
fathers. In the beginning of the next century it was only occasionally 
observed in its ancient form. ‘Thus in 1623 G. Horst saw some women 
who annually performed a pilgrimage to St. Vitus’ chapel at Drefelhausen, 
near Weissenstein, in the territory of Ulm. ‘There they waited till the 
dancing fit came on, continuing day and night in a state of delirium, 
till they fell to the ground; and when they recovered from this state they 
felt relieved of the uneasiness and sensation of weight, of which they had 
complained for weeks previously. Music seems in some measure to. have 
excited the paroxysms of St. Vitus’s dance, though by its continuance it 
soothed the violence of the convulsions. 

The Thirty Years’ War, which lasted from 1618 to 1648, finally extin- 
guished this singular form of disease; for though the calamities it brought 
upon Germany were unspeakable, yet, with the vehemence of a purifying 
fire, they gradually effected the intellectual regeneration of the Germans, 
and thus put a stop to a malady excited by superstition. 

The dancing mania, or in other words, this instinct for curing mental 
and physical uneasiness by violent and regular motion, has prevailed at 
other times and places; and the examples given by Dr. Hecker bring down 
the morbid chain of phenomena from the middle ages to our own times. 

Of these varied forms of the same irresistible impetus the most famous 
by far is tarantism, the disease supposed to be caused by the bite of the 
tarantula. This insect is a ground spider, found in Apulia, a southern 

rovince of Italy, where the malady first made its appearance. The 
fend Nicholas Perotti, who was born in 1430, and died in 1480, gave 
the earliest account of this remarkable disorder. ‘Those who were bitten 
became melancholy and stupified; and in many this condition was com- 
bined with an exquisite sensibility to music, so that the first notes of their 
favorite airs made the patients leap up shouting for joy, and they danced 
without intermission till they sank to the ground exhausted and almost 
lifeless. In others, the disease did not take this cheerful turn, but they 
wept constantly, spending their days in misery and anxiety; and some are 
said to haye died in a paroxysm of laughing or crying. 

Tarantism, however, did not originate in the fifteenth century, for Perotti 
speaks of it as a well known malady. Besides which, “¢a nervous disorder 
that had arrived,at so high a degree of development must have been long 
in existence, and doubtless had required an elaborate preparation by the 
concurrence of general causes.” (Hecker, p. 66.) For, according to 
Dr. Hecker’s ingenious and probable theory, an epidemic is the result of 
- a given social state, and reflects as in a mirror the faults and follies, the 
wants and miseries of the people among whom it appears, as well as the 
terrestrial and astral influences then prevailing. And as an inundation 
cannot be the result of any momentary cause, but is produced by long 
continued rains, which, in their turn, are the effects of still remoter agents, 
so a deep-rooted disorder spread over a large district, though it may seem 
to arise suddenly, never does so in reality, but has been prepared by a long 
series of habits and opinions. Even in individuals the onset of disease is 
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rarely so sudden as the uninstructed suppose; the hemorrhage in the 
brain, which destroys life by apoplexy, commonly results from the long 
continued ossification or earthy brittleness of an artery; and even an 
attack of fever supposes a predisposition in the patient, since, of millions 
exposed to its exciting causes, comparatively few are affected with it. The 
symptoms produced by the bite of venomous spiders were well known to 
the ancients; they enumerate among them lividity of the whole body as 
well as of the face, difficulty of speech, nausea, vomiting, watchfulness, 
lethargy and fainting; and even death, they add, is sometimes the conse- 
quence of the bite. But they do not mention an irresistible inclination to 
dance among the symptoms, nor even that the patients were accidentally 
cured by it. The first who approaches the point is Gariopontus, a physi- 
cian of the eleventh century, who describes a kind of madness in which 
“the patients, in their sudden attacks, behaved like maniacs, sprang up, 
throwing their arms about with wild movements, and if perchance a sword 
was at hand, they wounded themselves and others, so that it became neces- 
sary carefully to secure them. They imagined that they heard voices and 
various kinds of sounds, and if, during this state of illusion, the tones of a 
favorite instrument happened to catch their ear, they commenced a spas- 
modic dance, or ran with the utmost energy which they could muster until 
they were totally exhausted.” 7 wae 

These sufferers were looked upon as persons possessed. Gariopontus 
' does not mention the tarantula as a cause of the disease, but says that if 
it has been produced by the bite of a mad dog, or if the patient foams at 
the mouth, the patient dies within a week. He calls the malady anteneas- 
mus, probably a corruption of enthuszasmus. 

This curious form of insanity was unquestionably a forerunner of taran- 
tism, the latter having begun probably about 1374, or the period when St. 
Vitus’ dance first appeared in full force; but it was in truth the develop- 
ment of germs already existing, and founded on morbid phenomena of at 
least two centuries’ standing. The pomp of religious processions, the 
custom of public penance, and 4 e mysticism with which the doctrines of 
Catholicism were then blended, must have brought many minds into a state 
fit for the reception of a neryous disorder. Moreover, Italy was ravaged 
by the oriental plague sixteen times between 1119 and 1340. Small-pox 
and measles were more Si See than in our times. St. Anthony’s fire 
(erysipelas) was much dreaded, and the leprosy banished its innumerable 
victims from human society. Then came the black death, the acme of 
these calamities; and, as individuals become morbidly sensitive under the 

ressure of misfortune and anxiety, so that slight causes, insufficient to 
affect the healthy, induce in them severe diseases, so it was with the Italian 
nation, whose natural sensitiveness was then so much increased that the 
bite of a venomous spider, or rather the fear of its consequences, was suf- 
ficient to excite tarantism—like a spark bringing a heap of combustibles 
into a blaze. Thus, in the language of Dr. Hecker, ‘‘the furies of the 
Dance brandished their scourge over afflicted mortals ;”’ and musi¢, strange 
to say, while it excited these ecstatic motions in the predisposed, lulled 
them when at their height—at once the bane and antidote. | 

At the close of the fifteenth century, tarantism had spread pempns Apu- 
lia. Death itself was expected from the wounds inflicted by the venomous 
spiders, or, in more favorable cases, the patients were said to pine away in 
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despondent lassitude. The flute or cithern alone afforded relief; at their 
sound the afflicted opened their eyes and began to dance, at first following 
the slow movement of the music, and then hurried on with the most pas- 
sionate vivacity, as the strain changed toa more lively one. The rude 
clown became graceful, even physical clumsiness giving way before moral 
excitement. City and village resounded with the fife, the clarionet, and 
the Turkish drum, and tarantati, or persons bitten by the tarantula, were 
to be seen everywhere, whose medicine was in these instruments. Alex- 
ander ab Alexandro saw a young man in a paroxysmof the malady. “He 
listened with eagerness and a fixed stare to the sound of a drum, and his 
graceful movements gradually became more and more violent, until his 
dancing was converted into a succession of frantic leaps, which required 
the utmost exertion of his whole strength. In the midst of this overstrained 
exertion of mind and body the music suddenly ceased, and he immediately 
fell powerless to the ground, where he lay, senseless. and motionless, until 
its magical effects again aroused him to a renewal of his impassioned per- 
formances.”’ 

The prevailing doctrine of the time was, that though the poison of the 
tarantula was expelled by music and dancing, yet if the slightest trace 
remained, this became a permanent germ of the disease; and a complete 
expulsion seems to have been rarely hoped for; so that relief rather than 
a we was expected, and the tarantati, like the St. Vitus’ dancers, awaited 
with impatience the return of their annual festivities. 


the same sort of account as Alexander. The hopeless languor of the 
patients, their starting from their couches at the first sound of the melodies 
composed for their benefit, (the tarantellas, as they were called,) the 
relief they experienced from the most: furious dancing, and their sudden 
exhaustion if the music ceased for an instant, form a lively picture of this 
singular epidemic. a 1 

Among other peculiarities, some patients had an impetuous liking for 

certain colors; red, though detested by the St. Vitus’ dancers, was gener- 
ally a favorite with the tarantati; others preferred black or yellow, which 
was explained agreeably to the theories of the time, by the doctrine of 
temperaments. When the desired color appeared, the patient rushed 
towards it with the eagerness of a lover, and devoured the handkerchief, 
or whatever it might be, with kisses, while the tears streamed from his 
eyes. “ 
On one occasion the Cardinal Cajetano went to see the dancing fits of a 
certain Capuchin friar at a monastery in Tarentum. When the friar, how- 
ever, saw the purple robe of the Cardinal, even the tarantella which he 
was dancing could no longer satisfy him, so enamored was he of the rich 
color of the dress. As he did not immediately attain his object, he fell 
into a swoon, from which he was recovered by the Cardinal kindly giving 
him his purple cape. He seized it with ecstacy, pressing it to his forehead, 
cheeks, and breast, and then again began his frenzied dance. 

Another symptom was the extraordinary passion for the sea manifested 
by the patients. Some, hurried on by an ungovernable impulse, or, in 
Scottish phrase, fey, rushed into the blue waves, while others were con- 
tented with ample vessels filled with water, and surrounded by water plants, 
in which they bathed their heads and arms. But the chief remedy was 


Matthioli, whose commentary on Dioscorides was published in 1565, gives ‘ 
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music. Attempts, indeed, had been made in ancient times, as we learn 
from Pliny and Czelius Aurelianus, to soothe the pain of sciatica and the 
paroxysms of madness by the melody of the flute; and, what comes still 
nearer the present point, ii was done to prevent bad consequences from 
the bite of a viper. But these anticipations of the method of treating the 
tarantati were rare. Many, when bitten by the tarantula, died miserably 
because the tarantella was not played to them. The different kinds of the 
tarantella were distinguished by names having reference to the various 
moods of the patient. Thus one was called panno rosso, or red cloth— 
evidently intended from its liveliness, for the wilder patients; while the 
panne verde, or green cloth, ‘‘ was suited to the milder excitement of the 
senses caused by green colors, and set to idyllian songs of verdant fields 
and shady groves.”’.. In the appendix, Dr. Hecker gives various pieces of 
music for the dance of the tarantati from Athan. Kircher. Their univer 
sal termination in a minor key would seem, to show, as we might expect, 
that the joyousness of the dancers was forced, and that amid their fiercest 
transports, melancholy was the most deeply rooted of their sentiments. 
The firm persuasion that the bite of the tarantula was highly dangerous, 
had its effect on the stoutest. ‘‘So late as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the celebrated Fracastoro found the robust bailiff of his landed 
estate groaning, and with the aspect of a person in the extremity of despair, 
suffering the very agonies of death from a sting in the neck, inflicted by 
an insect which was believed to be a tarantula. He kindly administered, 
without delay, a portion of vinegar and Armenian bole, the great remedy 
of those days for, the plague and all kinds of animal poisons, and the 
dying man was, as if by a miracle, restored to life and the power of speech. 
Now, since it is quite-out of the question that the bole could have anything 
to do with the result in this case, notwithstanding Fracastoro’s belief in its 
virtues, we can only account for the cure by supposing that a confidence 
in so great a physician prevailed over this fatal disease of the imagination, 
vhich would. otherwise have yielded to scarcely any other remedy except 
the tarantella.”’ + fe ba ge 

Ferdinando, a physician in Messapia, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, mentions the existence of skeptics who thought that taran- 
tism was merely a melancholy depending on the imagimation. Some of 
them, however, paid dearly for their incredulity. Thus Jo. Baptist Quinzato, 
bishop of Foligno, haying allowed himself, by way of a. joke, to be bitten 
by a tarantula, found no cure till he danced like other tarantati. ‘Some of 
the clergy who thought the remedy derogatory to their station, and would, 
if possible, have abstained from its use, were obliged, after a tormenting 
delay, to have recourse to the inevitable dance. Hysterical women, more- 
over, joined the throng, and danced without having been bitten by the 
tarantula; and impostors were not wanting. Hence we may see why so 
many physicians and naturalists haye denied the existence of tarantism as 
- areal disease, and attributed the whole to fraud or imagination. They 

tried, indeed, to produce the disease, and failed.. But the subjects of their 
experiments were healthy men, uninfluenced by a belief in the disease ; 
and their negative results could hardly disprove phenomena which had 
existed for nearly four hundred years. Tarantism declined with the pro- 
gress of the seventeenth century, and is 7 limited to single cases. 

In setting forth the history of these lively plagues, St. Vitus’ dance and 
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tarantism, we have given the narration almost in the words of Dr. Hecker, 
or rather his translator, Dr. Babington; so that our account may so far be 
considered a faithful abridgment of his work. The remainder, however, 
we must cut short; partly, lest this article should swell to an unreasonable 
length, and partly, because the other species of the dancing mania are 
either less interesting or better known. 

A species of the dancing mania exists in Abyssinia, where it is called 
Tigretier, from the Tigré district, where it chiefly prevails. Nathaniel 
Pearce, who resided in Abyssinia from 1810 to 1819, and afterwards pub- 
lished his life and adventures, gives an account of it. The disease consists 
of a fever followed by emaciation and unintelligible stuttermg. ‘The first 
remedy, in general, is to have ‘‘the assistance of a learned doctor, who 
reads the gospel of St. John, and drenches the patient with cold water 
daily for the space of seven days—an application that very often proves 
fatal.”? But the most efficacious treatment consists in loud and long con- 
tinued music; the patient, as in the case of the St. Vitus’ dancers and the 
tarantati, having strength enough to tire out the musicians, though weak 
in other respects. The Abyssinians of modern times may be considered, 
in many respects, as representing the Europeans of the middle ages; and 
it is not surprising, therefore, to find a form of disease which the progress 
of civilization has expelled from our happier countries, still lingermg in 
Africa. If we may believe Nathaniel Pearce, two other singularities of 
the dark ages continue to survive there. First, the Abyssinians have a sect 
of flagellants, called Zackarys, who boast that they are descendants of St. 
George. They scourge themselves till they drain blood, and make wounds 
with knives to boot. Secondly, this people believe in zoomorphism, or the 
transformation of men into beasts, ‘The belief of the middle ages was 
expressed by the word lycanthropy, or wolf-manishness: certain persons, 
it was thought, had the power of changing themselves into wolves, and 
they were sometimes condemned to the flames for this wncanny faculty. 
Among the Abyssinians, the blacksmiths and potters form a separate caste, 
and are supposed to be able to turn themselves into hyenas and other 
beasts of prey. : | 

These African peculiarities are quite as curious as the dancing plagues 
of Germany and Italy; but as Horace observes that the brave men who 
lived before Agamemnon are unhonored and unwept for want of a poet, so 
it has happened that these notable doings in Abyssinia are almost unknown 
for want of a greater historian than N. Pearce. It is easy to perceive in 
the accounts handed down to us of the dancing epidemics of the middle 
ages, how much of the disorder depended on sympathy and imitation. 
Man, says Aristotle, is an imitative animal; and this great truth holds 
good in the contortions of disease, as well as in our habits, occupations and 
amusements. It may seem strange to some that there should exist an 
instinct of copying the painful struggles of a patient in convulsions, but so 
it is; and as the avalanche, the farther it has descended, the more easily 
it collects its reinforcements, so the greater the number of patients attacked 
the greater is the moral and physical influence which they exercise on those 
around them. | 

But these epidemic convulsions spread most widely when they arise from 
religious enthusiasm. A disorder of this kind began in a Methodist chapel 
at Redruth, in Cornwall, England, and was diffused with the rapidity of 
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lightning over the neighboring towns of Camborne, Helston, Truro, Penryn, 
and Falmouth. The spasms were of frightful vehemence, and at least 
4000 persons were affected with them. 

Similar attacks took place in the Shetland Islands during a long series 
of years, and perhaps occasionally occur even now. In one parish an 
intelligent and pious minister prevented these paroxysms, by which the 
service in his church was impeded, by observing that the best cure was 
plunging in cold water; and as his kirk was near a fresh water lake, and 
the remedy was thus at hand, “‘not a single Naiad was made,” and the fits 
were stopped by simple fear. . 

But perhaps the convulsionnaires, in France, are the most remarkable 
examples in modern times of a convulsive mania. ‘There died at Paris, in 
1727, the Deacon Paris, a zealous opponent of the party in the French 
church who were called Ultramontanists. Four years after his death it 
was reported that miracles were performed at his tomb. Many of those 
who visited it were seized with tetanic spasms and other convulsive symp- 
toms, accompanied by quickness and irregularity of the pulse. The con- 
vulstonnaires, like the St. John’s dancers and the tarantatt, were relieved 
by blows, and this kind of assistance was called the grands secours. Mag- 
netic sleep was first observed in this sect. Their singular proceedings 
went on without interruption till the year 1790, when the French Revolu- 
tion, like a strong counter irritation, put a stop to them. Yet, after all, it 
did not guite put an end to them, for this once celebrated sect still existed 
in 1828, though without the convulsions from which they derived their 
name. 

In conclusion, it is difficult to determine whether we are to look upon 
the dancing mania merely as an instructive chapter in the history of human 
weakness, a link between voluntary and involuntary actions, or whether we 
should not rather consider it as a union of the spiritual and material—a 
glimpse into the unknown world of psychical phenomena! 
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i HE history of medicine, like the art itself of which it recounts the 
- changes, may be divided into two parts. It may be considered as 
5 anarrative of the diseases which have afflicted mankind, or of the 
effects of remedies on these maladies. In either point of view it 1s most 
useful to look back on the tale of bygone calamities, and read the future 
in the past. It is well to know the whole catalogue of remedies that have 
been tried against a given disorder, lest we should unwittingly repeat vain 
experiments, and imagine that we are combating a disease by a new method, 
when we are merely renewing some useless trial of Celsus or Galen; and it 
is well also to know the progress of ancient distempers, particularly those 
of the epidemic kind, that we may learn, if possible, from what social evils 
they spring and by what social improvement they may be prevented. 
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Every epidemic, indeed, is said to have its own genius; so that Sydenham 
asserted that when a new one prevailed, he always lost several patients 
before he learned its peculiarities, and the best methods of encountering 
them. But it is very possible that this difficulty, felt by the greatest of 
English physicians, may have arisen from the want of an ample history of 
disease; for as the stars seen in a winter sky seem innumerable to the 
uninstructed, but in reality are within the limits of number, so it may turn 
out that the varieties of epidemics are not really countless, but are capabl 
of being enumerated and studied. 

Probably no one has contributed so much to this desirable end as Dr, 
Hecker of Berlin, who deserves, if any man ever did, the title of “ the 
historian of disease.”? Three of his works are on the Black Death, the 
Dancing Mania, and the Sweating Sickness—three noted epidemics. 

Great pestilences, he observes, are preceded by changes in the external 
world. ‘The powers of creation come into violent collision; the sultry 
dryness of the atmosphere, the subterraneous thunders, the mist of over- 
flowing waters, are the harbingers of destruction.” 

And as these physical phenomena go before, so moral changes of an 
equally striking stamp are sure to follow. The excitement produced by 
a sweeping epidemic is so strong that some considerable alteration for good 
or for evil necessarily takes place in the moral character of nations, and 
they either attain a higher degree of virtue, or sink deeper into igno- 
rance and vice. ‘The most memorable example of this theory is a great 
pestilence of the fourteenth century, which ravaged Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. It was a true oriental plague and received the name of the 
‘‘ Black Death,’’ from the black spots, indicative of a putrid decomposition, 
which appeared upon the skin. In Italy it was called la mortalita grande, 
the great mortality. 

It is this pestilence which is beautifully described by Boccacio, in the 
introduction to his Decameron. ‘The symptoms were.those of the ordinary 
plague, which may be defined as an inflammatory fever, accompanied by 
swellings of the glands, and commonly running its course in a few days. 
But the Black Death was also attended by an expectoration of blood, the 
lungs being attacked with carbuncular inflammation, which must have greatly 
added to the fatality of the other symptoms. After its first fury, however, 
was spent, the epidemic passed into the usual form of the oriental plague, 
hemorrhage being no longer an essential symptom. ‘This fearful pestilence 
had been preceded by earthquakes and famine; ‘‘from China to the Atlan- 
tic the foundations of the earth were shaken; throughout Asia and Europe 
the atmosphere was in commotion, and endangered by its baneful influ- 
ence both vegetable and animal life.’’ | 

These convulsions in the frame of the globe began in China in 1383, 
fifteen years before the plague broke out in Europe. A drought, accom- 
panied by famine, commenced in the country watered by the rivers Kiang 
and Hoai. Four hundred thousand persons perished in the floods caused 
by violent torrents of rain, while in the district of Tche, after an unex- 
ampled drought, five millions of people are supposed to have been carried 
off by a plague. Droughts and deluges, famines and earthquakes, appear 
to have followed each other with fearful rapidity. Mountains fell in; and 
on one occasion, after three months’ rain, seven cities were destroyed by 
inundations. The fury of the elements did not subside in China till 1347. 
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In Europe, the signs of terrestrial commotion began in 1348. . In Cyprus, 
the plague had already broken out, when the island was shaken by an 
earthquake, accompanied by so tremendous a hurricane that the inhabitants 
fled in all directions. Previous to the earthquake a pestiferous wind blew, 
of so deadly a stamp that many fell down suddenly and expired in agonies. 
Dr. Hecker observes that this is one of the rarest of all phenomena, as 
nothing is more constant than the composition of the atmosphere, natural- 
ists never haying been able to discover foreign and pernicious ingredients 
in the air carrying disease over whole portions of the earth, as is recorded 
to have taken place in 1848. We must remark, however, that the human 
body is often a more delicate test than any philosophical instrument; and 
the Italian Sirocco and Egyptian Khamsin have far more striking effects 
on the body than could have been anticipated from their mere heat and 
dryness. The depressing powers of the east wind, too, do not yet admit 
of any satisfactory explanation. This poisonous vapor was not confined 
to Cyprus, for German chroniclers inform us that a thick stinking mist 
advanced from the east, and spread over Italy. 

The earthquakes 2xtended over a great part of Hurope; in Carinthia 
thirty villages together with all the churches, were destroyed; and more 
than a thousand dead bodies were taken out of the ruins. ‘These earth- 
quakes recurred until the year 1560, in Germany, France, Silesia, Poland, 
England, Denmark, and even farther north. 

Rains, floods, and failures of crops were general; and famine of course 
followed in their train. In the larger cities of Italy they were obliged, 
in the spring of 1347, to distribute bread among the poor; at Florence 
large bakehouses were built, from which, in April, 94,000 loaves, each 
weighing twelve ounces, were given out every day. 

As to the sources of the epidemic, it is probable that there were two; 
the plague originating in Europe itself, where for centuries it was a com- 
mon disease, and also being propagated by contagion from the east. The 
spitting of blood, the infallible attendant on this epidemic when it appeared 
in its severest form, is not mentioned in all the reports; and it is very pos- 
sible that the ordinary disease, without the expectoration of blood, was 
the native plague, while the more malignant species was introduced. The 
disease, says Dr. Hecker, was a consequence of violent commotions in the 
earth’s organism. | 

As to the mortality of the Black Death, it is difficult to estimate its 
ravages numerically. In the fourteenth century Europe was but half civili- 
zed, and to count with accuracy is oneof the last of social refinements. 
The accounts, therefore, of the mortality are somewhat vague, and perhaps 
in some instances exaggerated ; though the largeness of the numbers tallies 
well with the entire depopulation of many cities and countries. In China, 
more than thirteen millions are said to have died; and it was reported to 
Pope Clement, at Avignon, that in the Hast 24,000,000 had fallen vic- 
tims to the plague ; and this estimate probably did not include China. At 
the height of the epidemic, from 10,000 to 15,000 are said to have died 
daily at Cairo—a number equal to those carried off in the whole course of 
some great modern plagues. : 

In Caramania and Caesarea none were left alive; on roads, in camps 
and caravanseras, unburied bodies alone were seen; Cyprus lost almost 
all its inhabitants; and in the Mediterranean, as well as the North Sea, 
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ships without crews were seen driving along at the mercy of the winds and 
waves. In some of the towns of Hurope the deaths from the Black Plague 
were as follows :— 

In Florence, 60,000 ; in Venice, 100,000 ; in Marseilles, (in one month,) 
16,000; in Siena, 70,000; in Paris, 50,000; in St. Denys, 14,000; in 
Avignon, 60,000; in Strasburg, 16,000; in Lubeck, 9,000; in Basle, 
14,000; in Erfurt, at least 16,000; in Weimar, 5,000; in Limburg, 2,500 ; 
in London, at least 100,000; in Norwich, 51,000. ‘To which may be 


added — Franciscan Friars in Germany, 124,484; Minorites in Italy, 


30,000. 

Alfonso I. died of it at the siege of Gibraltar, in March, 1850. Johanna, 
queen of Navarre, daughter of Louis X., and Johanna of Burgundy, wife 
of King Philip of Valois, also fell a sacrifice to this plague, as well as great 
numbers of other distincuished persons. Five hundred died daily in the 
Hotel Dieu, under the care of the Sisters of Charity, who displayed the 
finest traits of Christian heroism. They, too, died, evidently from conta- 
gion, but there was no deficiency of candidates to fill up their ranks and 
devote themselves to the sacred calling. 

The churchyards were soon unable to contain the dead. At Avignon, 
the pope found it necessary to consecrate the Rhone, that bodies might be 
thrown into it without delay. At Vienna, the interments of corpses in the 
churches and churchyards was forbidden, and the dead were placed by 
layers, in thousands, in six large pits outside the city, as had been already 
done at Cairo and Paris. 

In many places it was rumored, that plague patients were buried alive, 
as may sometimes happen through senseless alarm and indecent haste; and 
thus the horror of the distressed people was everywhere increased. In Er- 
furt, after the churchyards were all filled, 12,000 corpses were thrown into 
eleven great. pits; and the like might more or less exactly be stated with 
respect to all the larger cities. Funeral ceremonies, the last consolation of 
the survivors, were everywhere impracticable. 

In Germany, according to an account which Dr. Hecker thinks probable, 
there died “only” 1,244,000 inhabitants. But this country was more 
spared than others; while Italy, on the contrary, is said to have lost one- 
half of its mhabitants. It is said that in all England scarcely one-tenth 
of the population remained alive, but this is clearly an exaggeration. Yet 
these immense losses were soon repaired. Marriages, of course, became 
more numerous; and the population of great cities would be rapidly made 
up by immigration from less important places. The arts of peace and war 
proceeded as usual; the battle raged, the spinning wheel went round, the 
fields gave their wonted harvest, and in a few years the Black Death, 
though never to be utterly forgotten, would be far less frequently remembered. 
So vast and terrible an event, or rather so dreadful a series of events, 
must have had deep moral effects, for good or evil. So awful a calamity, 
desolating whole provinces, and making death the familiar topic of all con- 
versation, and the common theme of every man’s thoughts, must assuredly 
have produced the reformation of many an offender, and infused some sense 
of religion into the dullest mind. Yet, as Luther observed that “ human 
nature is like a drunken trooper on horseback, for if you set it up on one 
side, down it falls on the other,” so in this memorable era affrighted Europe 
leaped over religion into fanaticism. 
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The most remarkable example of this distorted zeal was the reiippearance 
of the Flagellants. As far back as the eleventh century many believers 
did penance by flagellation; but St. Anthony, in 1231, is said to haye been 
the author of these solemn processions. In 1334, fourteen years before 
the great plague, the sermon of Venturinus, a Dominican friar, induced more 
than ten thousand persons to undertake a pilgrimage, which they perform- 
ed, scourging themselves in the churches. In 1349, two hundred. Flagel- 
lants first entered Strasburg, where they were warmly received, and made 
many converts. At length their sanctity was questioned, and the doors 
of houses and churches were shut against them. The wild and unruly 
conduct of these enthusiasts was far from agreeable to the Romish Church, 
whose authority they disregarded so far as even to give absolution to each’ 
other. ‘Their heretical excesses were condemned by authority; and as the 
Flagellants gradually lost their popularity, the laws enacted against them 
were easily executed; so that at last these unfortunate fanatics were per- 
secuted in several places with relentless severity. Bishop Preczlaw of 
Breslaw condemned one of their masters to death, and had him publicly 
burnt. Yet this particular form of fanaticism by no means died out with 
the plague of the fourteenth century, and processions of the Crossbearers, 
or Flagellants, were seen in Italy as late as 1710. 

But the moral convulsion resulting from this epidemic produced a result 
worse than the worst excesses of the Flagellants, we mean the cruel per- 
secutions of the Jews. They were suspected of having poisoned the wells 
or infected the air, and were, in consequence, sometimes given up to the 
fury of the populace, and sometimes murdered, according to the forms of 
law, by the sentence of tribunals. They were put to the torture, until the : 
required answer was obtained, and then burnt alive on their own evidence. 
At Spires, the Jews, driven to despair, burned themselves in their own 
houses ; at Hsslingen they consumed themselves in their synagogue. 

Fanaticism and persecution naturally went hand in hand; and the 
entrance of the Flagellants into a city would be a signal for the massacre 
of the Jews. In Mayence alone, which the Flagellants entered in 
August, 12,000 Jews are said to have been put to a cruel death. 

An account of so remarkable an epidemic would not be complete without 
some account of the preventive and curative measures by which it was 
attempted to combat the pestilence, however ineffectual they may have been. 
The physicians of the fourteenth century did what human intellect could 
do, in the actual state of the medical art. The medical faculty of Paris, 
the most celebrated of the time, gave their opinion at length as to the 
causes of the pestilence and the best means of checking its progress. 
They supposed the disease to arise from vapors produced by the influence 
of the heavenly constellations; and predicted that the mist caused by 
these astral influences would be converted into a stinking deleterious rain, 
by which the air would be purified. To protect every one from the effects 
of this rain, they advised that large fires should be kindled of vine-wood, 
- green-laurel, or other green wood; and that large quantities of wormwood 
or chamomile should be burnt both in the market places: and in houses. 
Among their precautions, one is that fat people should not sit in the sun- 
shine. If it rain, a little treacle is to be taken after dinner. By this we 
apprehend is not to be understood the treacle procured by refining sugar, 
which would scarcely be known at that time, but the Venice treacle, or 
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theriaea, a celebrated compound of honey and aromatics. It is not, how- 
ever, in this paper of the Parisian college, that Dr. Hecker thinks the 
medical tact of that age is to be found; but he apologizes for its weakness 
from the painful necessity under which the Faculty found themselves, “ of 
being wise at command, and of firing a point-blank shot of erudition at an 
enemy who enveloped himself in a dark mist, of the nature of which they 
had no conception.” 

Gentilis of Foligno, Guy de Chauliac, and Galeazzo di Santa Sofia, con- 
temporary physicians, all wrote on this plague, and showed sufficient good 
sense in their advice. They were all aware that it was contagious; so 
that Dr. Maclean’s supposition, that the doctrine of contagion was first pro- 
mulgated in 1547, is quite erroneous. 

Santa Sofia was in favor of bleeding and purgatives, but against bleeding 
till fainting was produced; and he advised strengthening of the heart and 
prevention of putrescence; appropriate regimen; improvement of the air; 
and the treatment of swelled glands and inflammatory boils with emollient 
or even stimulant poultices, (such as those made with mustard or the bulbs 
of the lily,) as well as with red-hot gold and iron. Lastly, he recommen- 
ded attention to prominent symptoms, that is to say, that each case should 
be treated according to its characteristic peculiarities, and not merely with 
reference to the name of the disease.’ ht : 

The first enactment for the separation of the infected from the healthy 
originated with Viscount Bernabo, and is dated January 17th, 1874. 

Dr. Hecker does not say when the Black Death terminated, except, 
parenthetically, in a passage where he speaks of Valescus of Tarenta, 
‘who, during the last visitation of the Black Death; in 1382, practised as 
a physician at Montpellier.” In the majority of places, it had ceased, we 
believe, long before this. On the whole, whether we consider the vast 
surface of the world ravaged by the Black Death, or the multitudes whom 
it swept away, it must be allowed a frightful preéminence, and must pro- 
bably be considered as the greatest pestilence on record. 
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GV @ HE sea-coast of Palestine is not naturally adapted for a maritim® 
1, people; there is not a good harbor to be found on it. The best iS 
yi that of Acre, of which, though it is called “ the maritime key of 
Palestine,”’ Dr. Clarke says, ‘‘ The port is indeed bad, but it is better than 
any other along the coast.”? Joppa (now Jaffa or Yaffa,) which was the 
only port the Jews possessed while they existed as an independent nation, 
at least the only place entitled to the name of a national port, is one of the 
worst on the Mediterranean, and only rose into importance on account of 
its vicinity to Jerusalem, from which it lies about forty miles west. Even 
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the slip of coast which was possessed by that wonderful people, the Phoeni- 
cians, is not at all adapted to the wants of modern navigation. Speaking 
of the country when it formed a portion of the Roman empire, Gibbon, in 
his summary way, says, “‘ Phoenicia and Palestine were sometimes annexed 
to, and sometimes separated from, the jurisdiction of Syria. The former 
of these was a narrow and rocky coast; the latter was a territory scarcely 
superior to Wales, either in fertility or extent. Yet Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine will forever live in the memory of mankind; since America as well 
as Hurope, has received letters from the one and religion from the other.” 
In a note he adds, “ The progress of religion is well known. ‘The use of 
letters was introduced among the savages of Europe about fifteen hundred 
years before Christ; and the Europeans carried them to America about 
fifteen centuries after the Christian era. But in a period of three thousand 
years the Phoenician alphabet received considerable alterations as it passed 
through the hands of the Greeks and Romans.” 

By looking along the outline of the coast, as delineated in a map, the 
reader will remark the more important names which give interest to a shore 
naturally rugged and dangerous. Gaza and Askalon, the ‘ two brides,” 
will remind him of the Philistines, who gave the name of Palestine to 
the country, and of their great antagonist Samson, who carried off the 
gates of the one, and provided himself with raiment from the inhabitants 
of the other. It was prophesied that ‘* Gaza shall be forsaken and Askalon 
a desolation.”’ The present Gaza is a modern town that arose on the ruins 
of the old. Alexander the Great was twice wounded during his siege of 
Gaza, and the town also suffered from a furious insurrection of the Jews ; 
and this latter circumstance is considered to be an explanation of Luke’s 
words, when in recording the directions which Philip received, he says that 
he was ordered to go “ towards the south unto the way that goeth down 
from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which zs desert.”? As for Askalon, the birth- 
place of Herod the Great, it is “a desolation.”’ Farther on is Joppa, now 
Jaffa, beyond it Ceesarea, which arose, as it were, in a day, at the will of 
Herod, then the famous Acre, with the noble promontory of Carmel ; 
and beyond these again the territory of the once powerful ‘‘ merchant- 
princes,’ whose ships, in the far-past history of our world, floated on 
unknown seas, and carried the civilizing influence of commerce to the most 
distant ‘‘ isles of the Gentiles.’’ The whole line of coast is comparatively 
a ruin; but the silence and desolation of that part of it which was once 
animated by the life and bustle of the people of Tyre and Sidon, renders 
it perhaps as affecting a scene as the traveler can contemplate. 

‘The laws, customs, and institutions of the Jews did not dispose them to 
become a maritime people; and accordingly, in the best days of their 
monarchy, when they aspired to the possession of a navy, their neighbors, 
the Pheenicians, were their instructors, guides, merchants, and carriers. 
After the fall of Tyre, and when Palestine became a portion of the Roman 
empire, there was more commercial activity in the Jewish ports, and their 
rulers gave it encouragement. Herod the Great, who, though he was a bad 
man and a tyrant, had yet a very enterprising and magnificent spirit, 
built the city of Czesarea, of which Josephus gives the following account :— 

‘“‘ Upon his observation of a place near the sea, which was very proper 
for containing a city, and was before called Strato’s tower, he set about 
getting a plan for a city there, and erected many edifices with great dili 
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gence allover it, of white stone. He also adorned it with most sumptuous 
palaces and large edifices for containing the people; and, what was the 
greatest and most laborious work of all, he adorned it with a haven that was 
always free from the waves of the sea. Its largeness was not less than the 
Peirzeus, at Athens, and had towards the city a double station for the ships. 
It was of excellent workmanship, which was the more remarkable, being 
built in a place that of itself was not suitable to such noble structures, but 
was perfected by materials from other places, at very great expense. 
The city is situate in Phoenicia, [strictly, Caesarea was in Judea, not on 
the slip of sea-coast occupied by the people of Tyre and Sidon:] in the 
passage by sea to. Hgypt, between Joppa and Dora, which are lesser mari- 
time cities, and not fit for havens, on account of the impetuous south winds 
that beat upon them, which rolling the sands that come from the sea against 
the shores, do not admit of ships lying in their station; hence the mer- 
chants are generally there forced to ride at their anchors in the sea itself. 
So Herod endeavored to rectify this inconvenience, and laid out such a 
compass towards the land, as might be sufficient for a haven, wherein the 
great ships might lie in safety. “And this he effected by letting down vast 
stones of above fifty feet in length, not less than eighteen in breadth, and 
nine in depth, into twenty fathoms deep; and assome were less, so were 
others bigger than those dimensions. This mole, which he built by the sea- 
side, was two hundred feet wide; the half of which was opposed to the 
current of the waves, so as to keep off those waves which were to break 
upon them; but the other half had upon it a wall, with several towers, the 
largest of which was named Drusus, and was.a work of very great excel- 
lence, and had its name from Drusus, the son-in-law of Czesar, who died 
young. There was also a great number of arches where the mariners 
dwelt. There was also before them a quay, which ran round the entire 
haven, and was a most agreeable walk to such as had a mind to that exer- 
cise. But the entrance or mouth of the port was made on the: north 
quarter, on which side was the stillest of the winds of all in this place. And 
the basis of the whole circuit on the left hand, as you enter the port, 
supported a round turret, made very strong, to resist the greatest waves ; 
while on the other hand, stood upright two vast stones joined together, and 
those each of them+larger than the turret, which was over against them. 
Now there were edifices all along the circular haven, made of the most 
polished stone, with a certain elevation, whereon was erected a temple, that 
was seen a great way off by those who were sailing for that haven, and 
had in it two statues, the one of Rome and the other of Cesar. The city 
itself was called Czesarea [like several other cities, in compliment to the 
emperor,| and was also built of fine materials and was of a fine structure. 
Nay, the very subterranean vaults and cellars had no less of architecture 
bestowed on them, than had the building above ground. Some of these 
vaults carried things at even distances to the haven and to the sea; but one 
of them ran obliquely, and bound all the rest together, that both the rain 
and the filth of the citizens were carried off with ease, and the sea itself, 
upon the flux of the tide from without, came into the city, and washed it 
all clean. Herod also built therein a theatre of stone, and on the south 


quarter, behind the port, an amphitheatre also, capable of holding a vast: 


number of men, and conveniently situated for a prospect to the sea. This 
city was thus finished in twelve years, at the expense of Herod.” 
PP 
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Caesarea, thus magnificently built and adorned, became the virtual capital 
of Judea under the Romans. It was Herod’s royal residence, and the 
residence of the Roman governors. Herod founded games, to be celebrated 
every fifth year, in honor of Cesar, and of the building of the place ; and 
it was at one of the celebrations of these games, that his grandson, Herod 
Agrippa, died miserably, as recorded in the 12th chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. It was the scene of Paul’s imprisonment, when he was 
rescued from the violence of the mob, and sent down from Jerusalem, out 
of the reach of the conspirators ; and here he made his celebrated orations, 
the one in defence of himself, when he was accused of being “ a pestilent 
fellow,’’ and the other before King Agrippa, in explanation of his charac- 
ter and conduct. From hence also he embarked on his perilous voyage, 
after he had made his “* appeal unto Ceesar.”’ 

Czesarea subsisted with various fluctuations till after the Crusades. Dr. 
Clarke, who viewed Ceesarea from off the coast, says, ‘‘ Perhaps there has 
not been in the history of the world an example of any city that in so short 
a space of time rose to such an extraordinary height of splendor as did this 
of Ceesarea, or that exhibits a more awful contrast to its former magnifi 
cence, by the present desolate appearance of its ruins. Its theatres, once 
resounding with the shouts of multitudes, echo no other sounds than the 
nightly cries of animals roaming for their prey. Of its gorgeous palaces 
and temples, enriched with the choicest works of art, and decorated with 
the most precious marbles, scarcely a trace can be discerned. Within the 
space of twelve years after laying the foundation, from an obscure fortress 
(called the tower of Strato, as it is said, from the Greek who founded it, ) 
it became the most celebrated and flourishing city of all Syria.” 

Mr. Buckingham, in his ‘“‘ Travels in Palestine,” gives a minute descrip- 
tion of the ruins of Caesarea, and says that they fully justify the description 
given by Josephus of its magnificence. ‘Travelers still more recently speak 
of the utter desolation of the place. Captain Skinner, looking down from 
the promontory of Carmel, says, “‘ The first place towards Jaffa is the 
modern village of Atlieb, the Castel Pelegrino of the Crusades, and the 
Dor of the Hebrews. Beyond that—its columns and buttresses, a confused 
mass, stretching into the waves, over which, from this distance even, the 
surf may be seen to break—is the celebrated city of Czesarea.” 
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( @ CARCELY any one of the monuments of antiquity is involved in so 
WEN much mystery and uncertainty, or has afforded so wide a field for 
OZ conjecture and the speculations of the scientific, as that known as 
Pompey’s Pillar; yet it is not one of those relics that have .only recently 
been brought to light, but, on the contrary, is so intrusively visible as to be 
descried for miles around; and is one of the first objects discerned by ships 
making this part of the coast of Egypt, which is everywhere very low. All 
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travelers agree that its present appellation is a misnomer; yet it is known 
that a monument of some kind was erected at Alexandria to the memory 
of Pompey, which was supposed to have been found in this remarkable col- 
umn. Mr. Montague thinks it was erected to the honor of Vespasian. 
Savary calls it the Pillar of Severus. Clarke supposes it to have been 
dedicated to Hadrian, according to his reading of a half-effaced inscription 
in Greek on the west side of the base; while others trace the name of Dio- 
cletian in the same inscription. No mention occurring of it either in Strabo 
or Diodorus Siculus, we may safely infer that it did not exist at that period ; 
and Denon supposes it to have been erected about the time of the Greek 
emperors or of the caliphs of Egypt, and dates its acquiring its present 
name in the fifteenth century. With regard to the inscription, we may 
observe, that it might have been added after the erection of the column. 
Pompey’s Pillar stands on a small eminence about midway between the 
walls of Alexandria and the shores of lake Mareotis, about three-quarters 
of a mile from either, and quite detached from any offer building. It is of 
red granite; but the shaft, which is highly polished, appears to be of 
earlier date than the capital or pedestal, which have been made to corre- 
spond. It is of the Corinthian order ; and while some have eulogized it as 
the finest specimen of that order, others have pronounced it to be in bad 
taste. The capital is of palm leaves, not indented. The column €onsists 
only of three pieces—the capital, the shaft and the base—and is poised on 
a centre stone of breccia, with hieroglyphics on it, less than a fourth of the 
dimensions of the pedestal of the column, and with the smaller end down- 
ward; from which circumstance the Arabs believe it to have been placed | 
there by God. ‘The earth about the foundation has been examined, prob- 
ably in the hopes of finding treasure; and pieces of white marble (which 
is not found in Egypt) have been discovered connected to the breccia above 
mentioned. It is owing, probably, to this disturbance, that the pillar has 
an inclination of about seven inches to the south-west. This column has 
sustained some trifling injury at the hands of late risers, who have indulged 
a puerile pleasure in possessing and giving to their friends small fragments 
of the stone, and is defaced by being daubed with names of persons, which 
would otherwise have slumbered unknown to all save in their own narrow 
sphere of action; practices which cannot be too highly censured, and which ~ 
an enlightened mind would scorn to be guilty of. Itis remarkable, that 
while the polish on the shaft is still perfect to the northward, corrosion has 
begun to affect the southern face, owing probably to the winds passing over 
the vast tracts of sand in that direction. The centre part of the cap stone 
has been hollowed out, forming a basin on the top; and pieces of iron still 
remaining in four holes, prove that this pillar was once ornamented with a 
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figure, or some other trophy. | . mie 
The operation of forming a rope ladder to ascend the column, has béen 
performed several times of late years, andis very simple: a kite was flown, 
with a string to the tail, and, when directly over the pillar, it was dragged 
down, leaving the line by which it was flown across the capital. With this 
a rope, and afterwards a stout hawser, was drawn over; a man then 
ascended and placed two more parts of the hawser, all of which were pulled 
tight down to a twenty-four-pounder gun lying near the base, (which it 
was said Sir Sidney Smith attempted to plant on the top;) small spers 
were then lashed across, commencing from the bottom, and ascending each 
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as it was secured, till-the whole was complete, when it resembled the rig- 
ging of a ship’s lower masts. ‘The mounting this solitary column required 
some nerve, even in seamen; but it was still more appalling to see the 
Turks, with their ample trowsers, venture the ascent. The view from 
this height is commanding, and highly interesting in the associations excited 
by gazing on the ruins of the city of the Ptolemies, lying beneath. A 
theodolite was planted there, and a round of terrestrial angles taken; but 
the tremulous motion of the column affected the quicksilver in the artificial 
horizon so much as to preclude the possibility of obtaining an observation 
for the latitude. The two readings of the inscription are as follows: 

“To Diocletianus aa: most adorable Emperor, tutelar deity of 
Alexandria, Pontius, Prefect of Egypt, dedicates this.” 

‘¢Posthumus, Prefect of Egypt, and the people of the metropolis, (hon- 
or,) the most revered Emperor, the protecting divinity of Alexandria, the 
divine Hadrian Augustus.” | 

Of these readings, which certainly have but little resemblance, the 
former is considered the better. It will be recollected that some of the 
characters cannot be traced at all, and others but faintly; and the various 
ways of supplying the deficiencies, according to the ideas of the advocates 
of either, will account for the very wide difference that exists between them. 
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MONG the remarkable men whose names will forever stand part 
and parcel of the Declaration of Independence, Hancock, whose 
IS dey bold signature first strikes the eye, was, perhaps, all things consid- 
ered, one of the most remarkable. He put most at risk, so far as fortune 
and its appliances were concerned, for he was the richest man in the coun- 
try. He inherited the business and fortune of a millionaire merchant 
uncle, and was the Abbot Lawrence of his day. When he was first elected 
to the provincial Legislature, Adams said to a friend, Boston has done a 
wise thing to-day—she’s made that young man’s fortune her own ; and the 
prophecy ‘was literally fulfilled, for it was all devoted to the public use. 
The contrast between him and Adams was very great; Adams was poor, 
and held in great contempt the style and show of fortune. Hancock kept 
a magnificent equipage, such as is not known in America; his apparel was 
embroidered with gold ey tae he rode with six beautiful bays—he was 
fond of dancing, music, routs, parties, rich wine, dinners, and all that class 
of things, called elegant pleasures. | i. 
During the siege of Boston, General Washington consulted Congress as 
to the propriety of bombarding the town. Hancock was President, and 
after the reading of Washington’s letter, a motion was made to go into 
Committee of the Whole, to enable Mr. Hancock to give his opimion, as he 
was deeply interested—all his property being in houses and real estate. 
He left the chair, and addressed the chairman as follows: “It is true, sir, 
that nearly all I have in the world is in the town of Boston; but if the 
expulsion of the British troops and the liberties of my country demand that 
they be burnt to ashes, issue the order, and let the cannon blaze away.” 
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iw N 1819, Sir John Franklin, impressed by the discoveries of Hearne, 
wiz Mackenzie and others, along the northern edge of this continent, under- 

, took to. trace the looked-for passage from the mouth of the Copper- 
mine river, eastward, by the shore, towards the waters of Hudson’s Bay. 
Proceeding from one of the forts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, attended 
by Mr. Back and Dr. Richardson, since distinguished for their explorations, 
he traced the Coppermine to the ocean. Thence his party, with their boats 
and sledges, journeyed along the coast for 600 miles; till at last, haying 
reached a point which they called Turnagain, and finding their provisions 
falling short, they quitted the sea and took up their march, of fifty days, 
along Hood’s river, towards Fort Enterprise. In September, 1820, com- 
menced the dreariest and most miserable of journeys. ‘The expedition con- 
sisted of Franklin, Dr. Richardson, Mr. Hood, a young officer, Mr, Back, 
Hepburn, a sailor, ten Canadians with French names, and two Indians. The 
country was desolate, barren, and covered with snow. In a few days their 
pemmican failed, and their chief resource was a sort of moss called tripe 
de roche. Though they succeeded in shooting a few animals, their suffer- 
ings from hunger and cold soon became dreadful, as they slowly made their 
way through snow-drifts and ravines, and over torrents, in the direction of 
Point Lake. Franklin fainted from exhaustion and want of food. Mr. 
Back and three men, were hurried in advance toward Fort Enterprise, to 
hasten relief, while Franklin and the rest moved painfully on, at the rate 
of five or six miles a day. They were soon reduced to eat the leather of 
their old shoes, and two Canadians dropped down and perished in the snow. 
Dr. Richardson, Hepburn, and Michel, the Iroquois, remained with poor 
Mr, Hood under a tent, while Franklin and the rest pushed on towards the 
fort. When the latter reached it at last, after having left three more 
Canadians to perish in the track, they found it deserted and foodless, and, 
looking imto each other’s emaciated faces, burst into tears. Sending part 
of his men forward, Franklin was forced to stay at the fort, with three 
others, also unable to proceed—and he and they had no food:but the soup 
of old bones picked up or dug from the ground. In a day or two they 
were joined by Richardson and Hepburn, who informed him that Michel, 
the Iroquois, had assassinated Mr. Hood, and that the doctor had shot him 
in turn. On the first of November, two Canadians died at the fort, and 
the survivors could notremove them. On the 7th, Indians came, bringing 
provisions, and they were all saved, when nearly at the last gasp. Cer- 
tainly Sir John Franklin did not proceed on his last voyage to the Polar 
seas, uninured to the dreariest and most perilous chances of that terrible 
region. 

While Franklin was suffering in this overland expedition, Lieutenant 
Parry was making his most successful voyage. In May, 1819, he proceeded 
with the Hecla and Griper to Lancaster Sound, where he proved the Cro- 
ker Mountains to be as visionary as those of Hy Brasil, off the north-west 
coast of Ireland; and, advancing through the strait which he named after 
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Mr. Barrow, Secretary of the Admiralty, made the most pronounced dis- 
coveries of modern research in that region. He first saw and named Wel- 
lington Channel, Regent’s Inlet, Bathurst’s, Byam Martin’s, Melville’s, 
and other islands, now called the Parry Islands. He also saw and defined 
Bank’s Land, in the south-western distance. These places have ever since 
been the great landmarks of northern research; no navigator has gone 
beyond them, and all subsequent discoveries have been made about them, 
and with reference to them. ‘Traveling over Byam Martin’s Island, Par- 
ry’s officers discovered remains of Hskimo huts, and traces of oxen, hares, 
reindeer, and other creatures, proving that in the neighborhood of Polynya 
there is no want or difficulty of animal existence. This voyage was a for- 
tunate one in every respect. Parry ran rapidly in, made his discoveries, 
wintered, and came out again in the open.season. His next voyage, in 
1821, with the Fury and Hecla, was to the lower waters—those of Hud- 
son’s Bay; and he.gpent the winter of that year in Fox’s Channel. He 
passed two winters in the north, and explored Melville’s Peninsula. In 
1823, Captain Clavering conveyed Captain Sabine to Spitzbergen and 
Greenland, to make experiments determining the configuration of the earth. 
Lyons proceeded in 1824, with the intention of examining Melville’s Penin- 
sula, and going thence, if possible, to Franklin’s Poimt Turnagain, on the 
American coast. But the expedition was so shaken about and distressed, 
that it was forced to return. 

In the spring of 1824, Parry, with the ships Hecla and Fury, made his 
third northern voyage. He went into Barrow’s Straits, and wintered at 
Port Bowen, on Regent’s Inlet. Next year he proceeded westward, and 
examined the coast of North Somerset. Here, on the eastern shore of the 
inlet, he was forced to.leave the Fury and return home. 

In 1826, Captain Franklin went down the river Mackenzie, and explored 
the coast to the westward, 374 miles. His party returned to England in 
October, 1827. In 1826, Captain Beechy sailed into the Pacific, and 
entered Behring’s Straits. But he made no eastward progress. 

Parry undertook his fourth voyage in 1827. He went to Spitzbergen, 
and, leaving his ship, proceeded with sledges, overland, towards the pole, 
which is about 600 miles from Hakluty’s headland. But the attempt was 
fruitless. While he and his men were creeping up on boats and sledges, 
to between 82° and 83°, beyond which none have ventured, the ice they 
were on was moving slowly to the south, and their severe labor was all 
thrown away. } 

In 1829, Captain John Ross, who had suffered a good deal in reputation 
from the treacherous Croker Mountains, resolved to make another effort. 
As government would not encourage him, he was indebted for his outfit to 
Mr. Felix Booth, a London distiller, and subsequently a knight and lord 
mayor, who, in return for his liberality, has received an Arctic immortality 
—an enduring monument in icebergs—in those regions bearing the names 
Boothia, Felix, Lord Mayor, as the reader may see on glancing at the 
map. Indeed, he should do more than glance at it; for without it, any 
disquisition on the northern discoveries will make but a confused impression 
on his memory. Captain Ross went into Barrow’s Straits, and entered 
Regent’s Inlet. He visited the land on the west coast, and called it 
Boothia. He wintered there, and in 1831, his nephew, James C. Ross, 
planted the English flag on the magnetic pole, in latitude 70° 17’ north, 
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and 96° 46’ 44 west longitude, where the dip of the needle was nearly 
vértical. In April, 1832, finding his ship, the Victory, could not be extri- 
cated from the ice, Ross left it, and journeyed to the Fury beach for boats 
that were lying there. With these, after vast labor, he tried to get out 
of Regent’s Inlet; but he was obliged to give up the attempt, and retrace 
his steps to the wreck of the Fury, where he passed his fourth, winter, of 
18323. In August, 1833, he made one more vigorous effort to get out, 
and having passed in the boats through Barrow’s Straits, he and his men 
were happily picked up, in Lancaster Sound, by the whaler Isabella, the 
captain’s old ship of discovery. ‘The people of England believed Ross and 
his crew had perished, and, in the midst of their doubts and regrets, the 
nation was surprised and rejoiced by the news of his rescue. He has 
retrieved everything, and the Croker Mountains were no longer remem- 
bered to his prejudice. bic 

In 1838, Captain Back made a journey from the Hudson’s Bay station 
to the Polar sea. He went eastward beyond Franklin’s Point Turnagain, 
and traced the coast in the direction of Repulse Bay, a point within Hud- 
son’s waters. He returned in 1835, and sailed in 1836 up through Hud- 
son’s Straits, to try the chance of finding a way across the interval lying 
between his late land exploration on the west, and the bottom of Regent’s 
Inlet. But the voyage was unsatisfactory. In 1886, Dease and Simpson 
went from a fort of the Hudson’s Bay Company, along the Mackenzie to 
the Arctic coasts, and examined the latter, but with no remarkable result. 
In 1845, other expeditions were set on foot. One was that of Dr. John 
Rae, who proceeded from Fort Churchhill, on Hudson’s Bay, in July, 1846, 
and, traveling arduously northward with boats and sledges, discovered 
Boothia to be a peninsula. ‘The other expedition was that of Sir John 
Franklin. | 

From the foregoing it will be perceived that after the first voyage of 
Parry, all other progress was, so to speak, carried on within and below his 
extreme delineations. No one had ventured beyond Cape Walker, in the 
direction of Banks’ Land, to the west and south of North Somerset, or 
gone beyond Parry’s Islands to the north-west, or to the north, through 
Wellington: Channel. Neither had any attempt been made from Baffin’s 
Bay, above Lancaster Sound, to enter those remote waters said to flow 
round the pole. And, indeed, it was no wonder that the explorers prefer- 
red the more known and southerly latitudes of Repulse Bay, Boothia, Cor- 
onation Gulf, and Victoria Land, to the remoter solitudes of the more 
northern ways; while, at the same time, the narrowed space between the 
extreme of continental exploration from the west, and the coasts of Regent’s 
Inlet and Hudson’s Bay, very naturally led men to look for the passages 
in that direction. | iG 

Sir John Franklin was born at Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, in the year 1786. 
He entered the English navy in 1800, as midshipman. He served in the 
Polyphemus, and, as a middy on board, witnessed the battle of the Baltic 
before Copenhagen, where Nelson paid back the old Corsair compliments 
of Regnar Lodbrok. Young Franklin went afterwards with Captain Flin- 
ders on a voyage of discovery to the coasts of New Holland, and was 
shipwrecked on a coral reef in August, 1803. Sir John was early inured 
to those perils and privations which attended his course in life. He was 
signal midshipman on board the Bellerophon, in the sea-fight of Trafalgar, 
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in. 1805, reading through the smoke the signs of battle, as they flew from 
mast to mast. In 1808, Lieutenant Franklin escorted the expatriated 
Braganzas—flying before Junot and the other French generals—from the 
Tagus to the,Rio Janeiro. Again, in 1814, he was with Packenham at 
New Orleans, trying to get at Jackson behind the immortal mud parapets 
and sand-bags, (no cotton packs among them—we have Andrew’s word for 
it,) and was wounded in the boat service while behaving spiritedly and 
well. In 1818, he commanded the Trent, and accompanied Buchan to 
the north. Next year he made that terrible overland journey to which we 
have briefly alluded. In 1825, he made another overland expedition 
towards the Polar sea, leaving England in great depressure of mind in 
consequence of his first wife’s illness. This lady, daughter of Mr. Por- 
den, architect, of London, died in less than a week after he had left Eng- 
land, carrying with him the flag she had given him to hoist on reaching 
the Polar sea. He was obliged, by the imperfect success of the expedi- 
tion, to hoist it on Garry’s Island, at the mouth of the Mackenzie river. 
He has left narratives of these two overland expeditions. In 1827, he 
was presented by the Geographical Society of Paris with a gold medal 
worth $250. ‘In 1828, he married Jane, daughter of John Griffin, Esq., 
of London, and in 1829, Captain Franklin was knighted by George IV. 
He was actively employed in the Mediterranean in the war of Greek inde- 
pendence, and received for his services the order of the Redeemer of 
Greece. Sir John, if now alive, is in his 67th year. 

Franklin left England on the 26th May, 1845, with the Erebus and 
Terror—two ominously-named ships, which had been originally built for 
purposes of bombardment, and had only just returned from the Antarctic 
exploration under Sir James C. Ross. Sir Jolin was dccompanied by Cap- 
tain Fitzjames and Captain Crozier, and the squadron had a complement 
of 188 men. He was spoken by the whaler Enterprise, Captain Martin, 
in Baffin’s Bay, on the 20th of July, and his ships were last seen on the 
26th, (fastened to an iceberg in Melville Bay,) by Captain Dannett, of 
the whaler Prince of Wales. Franklin had—he himself stated—five years’ 
provisions on board, and told Martin he could make them last seven years, 
if necessary, with the help of the game which he was sure of procuring. 

When 1847 had passed away, without tidings from the absent voyagers, . 
some anxiety began to be felt. After a time Sir John Ross expressed his 
belief that the expedition was frozen up to the southwest of Melville’s Island. 
Sir Francis Beaufort, Sir W. H. Parry, Captain Beechy, Captain Sir John 
Richardson, and Captain Sir James C. Ross, were nearly of the same 
opinion, and thought that Franklin, if obliged to quit his ship, would try 
to make his way, by an unknown interval, to the Mackenzie or Copper- 
mine, on the continent. Dr. McCormack and Captain Penny spoke of 
Wellington Channel and Jones’ Sound; but the former authorities greatly 
relied, in forming their conclusions, on the orders of the Admiralty, which 
a British officer is strictly bound to respect. These orders were, that Sir 
John should endeavor, in the first instance, to proceed towards Behring’s 
Straits, and in a southwesterly direction from Cape Walker, and the alter- 
native, in case the way should be closed, was an attempt through the open- 
ing of Wellington Channel. In the spring of 1848, Sir James C. Ross 
was sent with the Enterprise and Investigator to Lancaster Sound. He 
found a barrier across Wellington Channel, and a vast quantity of ice in 
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Barrow’s Straits. He wintered in the harbor of Port Leopold, where the 
straits, Regent’s Inlet, Wellington Channel, and the western opening, made 
a cross, or sort of northern Quatre Bras. ‘The winter was passed in 
southerly explorings. With Lieutenant McClintock, Sir James explored 
the west coast of North Somerset, and Lieutenant Robinson examined the 
western shore of Regent’s Inlet beyond Fury Beach. Before quitting his 
quarters, Sir James built a house at Port Leopold, leaving there fuel and 
provisions for twelve months. He then made his way into Lancaster 
Sound, and, on the 5th of November, 1849, reported himself at the Admi- 
ralty, having missed the North Star, which had been sent out to him with 
instructions to attempt the passage through Wellington Channel. 

In 1848, Sir John Richardson again proceeded from the Hudson Bay 
stations to the Arctic sea, and explored the coast between the mouth of 
the Mackenzie and the Coppermine, and also part of Wollaston’s Land, 
in the hope of finding some trace of the missing expedition; but in vain. 
In the same year the Plover, Captain Moore, and the Herald, Captain 
Kellett, went up through Behring’s Straits, with the purpose of intercept- 
ing Franklin’s party, should it have passed through the archipelago south- 
west of Cape Walker. On this station the Plover has remained, codpera- 
ting with other ships, and sending out exploring parties occasionally. In 
1850, Lieutenant Pullen, of the Plover, journeyed to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, and so eastward to Pomt Bathurst, whence he attempted to go 
to Bank’s Land—that unvisited land seen from the coasts of Parry’s 
Islands. But he failed; and in 1851 he returned to the Mackenzie river. 

The North Star, sent out in 1849 with instructions for Sir James C. 
Ross, wintered in Wolstenholme Sound, in Baffin’s Bay, and returned to 
Spithead in September, 1850, after having seen in Lancaster Sound the 
large squadron sent in that year to look for the lost expedition. ‘The move- 
ments of this squadron must be fresh in the minds of most of our readers. 
Captain Austin’s ships, the Resolute and Assistance, with their tenders, 
went from England in May, 1850. In the same month, Mr. Grinnell’s 
ships, the Advance and Rescue, under De Haven and Griffin, proceeded to 
the north. Captain Penny carried up his two ships, the Lady Franklin 
and the Sophia; the veteran, Sir John Ross, went in the Felix, and Cap- 
tain Forsyth in the Prince Albert. In August all these ships were in 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Straits, or the adjoining waters. On the 
13th of that month, Captain Ommaney—dAustin’s second in command— 
and Sir John Ross heard from Eskimos, in Barrow’s Straits, that two ships 
were crushed off Cape Dudley Diggs, and the crews afterwards killed— 
in the winter of 1846—by the natives. But this report was owing to a 
misconception of the Eskimo language. On the 23d of August, Captain 
Ommaney, and, a few days later, Captain Penny, found traces of the 
missing squadron on Point Riley and Beechy Island, at the opening of 
Wellington Channel. These were a small guide-board attached to a board- 
ing pike eight feet long, and bearing an index pointing the way to the 
ships, a wooden anvil block, some remnants of rope and clothes, several 
hundred empty meat cannisters, and above all, the graves of three men 
of the squadron: John Hartnell and William Baine, of the Erebus, and 
John Torrington, of the Terror. Three headstones, with inscriptions, 
marked these graves, and the dates were from January to April, 1846. 
Captain Austin’s ships wintered southwest of Cornwallis Island. Several 
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officers on foot rounded the west end of Melville Island, in longitude 114° 
west, and saw land beyond the 116th meridian. The intermediate bays 
and passages were also explored. On the south of Barrow’s Straits, Cap- 
tain Ommaney, Lieutenant Osborne, Meecham and Browne—at a season 
when the cold was 70° below zero, and spirits froze in bottles—traced Cape 
Walker and the adjoining straits to within 180 miles of Victoria Land. 

Captain Penny’s ships explored part of Wellington Channel. He saw 
three blue openings to the west from that Channel—the north and east 
being closed with ice. He perceived a strong current running from the 
westward, and it was his opinion, and that of all who accompanied him, 
that the prevailing winds were from the northwest. He attempted to send 
a party in that direction, under Mr. Stuart, .but it was stopped by the 
water, which could be seen stretching on to the horizon. Penny asserts 
there is a great amount of animal life in this region—four footed, feathery, 
and finny—walruses, seals, whales, bears, hares, foxes, wolves, reindeer 
herds, flocks of king and eider ducks, brent, geese, gulls, and other water- 
fowl. It should be observed that the walrus can exist but where there is 
open water, in which it may rise for air. 

Captain Forsyth, in the Prince Albert, made a rapid run to the Arctic 
circle, and back to England, in the space of four months. He went through 
Lancaster Sound, and on to the Fury Beach, in Regent’s Inlet. Finding 
great obstructions to any further progress westwardly, he went up Wel- 
lington Channel, and, returning quickly, brought home the news of the 
relics on Beechy Island. By this time the chief points in Lancaster Sound 
and Barrow’s Straits had been examined, and also the farther end of Mel- 
ville Island beyond Cape Walker, without revealing any traces of Sir 
John Franklin and his crews. — 

The American. ships, so generously missioned by Mr. Grinnell on this 
fraternal errand, were caught in the ice in Lancaster Sound, borne up 
Wellington Channel, then back again, and out through Lancaster Sound 
into Baffin’s Bay—a drift of 1060 miles during 267 days! Having at 
last extricated his ships, De Haven again proceeded to confront the deadly 
difficulties of the search, but was checked by the ice, and obliged reluct- 
antly to return to New York in October, 1851. 

While all these ships were exploring the Arctic labyrinth on the coast, 
the Enterprise and Investigator, commanded by Captains Collinson and 
McClure, were endeavoring to make their way from the west. They 
reached Behring’s Straits in 1850, with the purpose of trying to approach 
Melville Island. They have not yet been able to carry out that object. 
Along with the Plover, they were still, when last heard from, laboring and 
lingering amidst those Arctic wildernesses they have already spent so 
much time in exploring, in the still deferred hope of meeting with the 
missing mariners. | 

After the return of the eastern squadron of 1850, public opinion under-- 
went a change in respect of the unknown movements of Sir John Frank- 
lin; and it was believed, as it still is, that he must have gone up to the 
northwest, through Wellington Channel. He spent the winter of 1845-6 
—as we now know—on Beechy Island, and also the succeeding summer, 
as has been concluded from the deep ruts left in the ground by sledges, 
and from small patches of garden ground, bordered with purple saxifrages 
and planted with native plants. Much astonishment has been expressed 
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that Franklin did not bury some record of his movements and intentions, 
and indicate where they may be looked for. Sir John Richardson, to 
account for this, says that, instead of burying one of those copper cylin- 
ders with which he was provided, Franklin, knowing there was no resort 
of natives to that place, would hang it conspicuously on a tree or a post, 
the sooner to meet the eyes of explorers. But Richardson says this would 
not preserve it, for bears and wolverines climb trees and posts, and tear 
down any packages that may be attached to them. A dépdt, carefully 
formed by Lieutenant Griffith, on Griffith Island, was entirely eaten by the 
bears, the tin cases proving a poor defence against their tusks. They also 
overthrew a sign-post, and bit off the end of the metal cylinder containing 
the record. Richardson, therefore, thinks that Sir John Franklin might 
have left a cylinder containing notices, attached to the sign-post which 
Penny found flat on the ground, or to some other object, and that the bears 
and wolverines might have pulled down and destroyed it. 

Be this as it may, the search for Sir John Franklin has not ceased. In 
1851, Dr. Rae was again sent from the Great Bear Lake, towards the 
sea, for the exploration of the coast and the shore of Wollaston Land. 
In the same year, Lady Franklin—more steadily hopeful than the Ithacan 
wife of old—sent the Prince Albert, Captain Kennedy, again into the 
Arctic circle. Meeting the returning American ships, Kennedy pushed 
on through Barrow’s Straits, desiring, like Forsyth in the preceding year, 
to examine Regent’s Inlet. But the ice was so thick he could not enter 
it. At Port Leopold he was separated, along with a small party, from 
his ship, and, drifting away on the ice, was recovered with difficulty. <A 
floe of ice then bore the Prince Albert down the inlet, where, on the west- 
ern shore, the voyagers wintered at Batty Bay. From this place Captain 
Kennedy and Mr. Ballot proceeded, on the Ist of April, with sledges, 
round Melville Bay, and following Brentford Bay to the west, discovered 
that it was a new channel, which they believed to be the looked-for passage. 
Passing round, they proceeded to Cape Walker, in North Somerset, and 
so eastward to Port Leopold, whence, after a journey of 1200 miles in 
two months, they reached the ship in Batty Bay. No trace of Franklin 
was found; but the Prince Albert brought home last October some inter- 
esting news, nevertheless. Passing up into Barrow’s Straits, in August, ~ 
1852, Captain Kennedy reached Beechy Island on the 19th of that month, 
and there found Captain Pullen in the North Star, at Erebus Bay, who 
told him Sir Edward Belcher, in the Assistance, had started up Welling- 
ton Channel on the 14th, and Captain Kellett, of the Resolute, had gone 
westwardly to Melville Island, and the south of Perry’s Islands, to deposit 
tkere provisions and other necessaries for Collinson and McClure’s expedi- 
dition, should it reach so far from Behring’s Straits. Belcher’s squadron 
had been sent from England in the spring of last year, Sir Edward’s chief 
instructions being, to attempt the passage by Wellington Channel. In his 
absence, the North Star remained at Beechy Island as a dépét. 

Research seems to have taken the right track after all; and the failures 
of the last three years were necessary to indicate it. The world is anx- 
iously waiting to hear the result of Sir Edward’s bold voyage, favored as 
it has been by a season of great openness. 

America, also, sends out one more expedition in search of the missing 
ships. Dr. E. R. Kane, in the Advance, goes up the Arctic circle. He 
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proposes to make the starting-point of his search Smith Sound, or some 
convenient station in the head waters of Baffin’s Bay—over two hundred 
miles further to the north than Beechy Island. Thence, accompanied by a 
small party with a couple of sledges drawn by dogs, he will undertake an 
overland pilgrimage westward, in the direction of the Polar Basin. He 
expects the codperation of the Danish authorities in removing any difficul- 
ties of the preparatory arrangements, and procuring the assistance of such 
liskimos as he may need. Hach sledge will carry an India-rubber boat on 
a basket of wicker-work. The doctor has carefully superintended the 
pemmican, the biscuit, the condensed milk, and dessicated vegetables, and 
all those gastronomic resources on which the intrepid little party must 
mainly rely. Hoping to reach the starting-place in the early season of 
navigation, he intends to follow his course of travel nearly upon a meridi- 
onal line, which would, it is believed, lead him to the Polynya—a mare . 
liberwm, or such, comparatively speaking — within its formidable borderings 
of the thick-ribbed ice. Mr. Grinnell has again generously given his good 
ship, the Advance, fully equipped, for this chivalrous charity; and the 
doctor has had his enterprise encouraged by autograph letters from the 
venerable Baron Humboldt, the Nestor of science and philosophy, Sir 
Francis Beaufort, Colonel Sabine, Captaims Parry, Ross, and other dis- 
tinguished men. 
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N the 19th August, 1812, the Constitution made a suspicious sail 
> from the mast-head, a long way to leeward. This was in N. Lat. 
41°, 41’, and W. Long. 55°, 48’, or less than 700 miles nearly 
Cape Cod. Having looked for his enemy in the vicinity of Halifax, 
without success, Hull was now on his way to go off Bermuda, with a simi- 
lar purpose, when he fell in with this vessel. The strange sail was first 
seen at two P. M., and at three she was made out to be a ship, under short 
canvas, and close hauled, apparently waiting for the Constitution to come 
down to her. At half past three, the stranger was distinctly made out to 
be a frigate, and little doubt was entertained of his bemg an enemy. 

The Constitution continued to run down, until near enough to take a 
good look at the strange sail, when she came by the wind, and began to 
clear for action. While lying in this situation, the enemy having his main- 
topsail aback, gallantly waiting for his adversary, Hull reconnoitered, and 
made up his mind that he had a first-class English frigate to deal with. 
The top-gallant sails were furled, and her flying jib and all of her light 
staysails stowed. A second reef was taken in all the topsails, the courses 
were hauled up, and the royal yards sent down. By this time the ship 
was clear and the drum beat to quarters, when the crew responded with 
three hearty cheers. After this the helm was put up, and the ship bore 
directly down upon the enemy. The Constitution had about a league to 
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run, before she could get alongside of the stranger. At five P. M., being 
then at long gun-shot, the Englishman showed three ensigns, in different 
parts of his vessel, and commenced firing at very long shot. After dis- 
charging the guns of one side, he would wear and fire those of the other. 
These manceuvres induced the Americans to yaw, to prevent being raked, 
though they fired but three or four guns in approaching. These evolutions, 
and the short sail carried, retarded the approach of the Constitution essen- 
tially, and she was near an hour in getting within a short range of her 
enemy. At six P. M., however, the Englishman bore up, and ran off with 
the wind on his larboard quarter, under his topsails and jib. The Consti- 
tution then set her main-topgallant-sail, to close. A few minutes later, the 
forward guns of the American ship, and the after guns of the English, 
bore, when each party commenced his fire, the two frigates being within a 
hundred yards of each other. As the Constitution had the most way on 
her, she drew gradually ahead, until she came fairly abeam. Just as the 
two ships were square with each other, the mizzen-mast of the stranger 
came down, over the starboard quarter. ‘This, of course, caused the 
American frigate to draw ahead still faster, and in about fifteen minutes 
after she had begun to fire, she was so far forward, as to induce Hull to 
luff. short round his enemy’s bows, to rake him. After having fired three 
raking broadsides, the Constitution attempted to wear and resume her 
former course, parallel to that of the Guerriere, but owing to the loss of 
braces and other running-rigging, the Constitution wore so slowly that the 
bowsprit of the Guerriere passed diagonally over the quarter-deck of the 
Constitution, and finally dropped astern with her starboard bow against the 
Constitution’s larboard or lee quarter gallery. This was an awkward 
position, and might have led to serious consequences, had not the enemy 
been pretty effectually threshed before it occurred. As it was, two or 
three of the Englishman’s forward guns were discharged with effect into 
the stern and quarter of old Ironsides, so close as to set fire to the cabin. 
Hoffman, who was in command there, behaved admirably, extinguishing 
the fire and protecting his men with great spirit and coolness. | 

While this scene was in the course of being acted below, one still more 
serious occurred on the quarter-deck. Both parties called away boarders, 
as the ships came foul. All the English boarders and marines collected 
forward, while the Americans rushed aft. Morris, Aylwin, and Bush, 
(lieutenant of marines) were foremost among the Constitution’s people. 
On the other hand, many of the English exhibited equal gallantry, and 
for a few moments the musketry did great execution. Lieutenant Morris 
was in the act of lashing some of the head-gear of the English frigate to 
the Constitution, when he was hit by a bullet in the body. Mr. Bush fell 
dead by a ball received in the forehead, and Mr. Aylwin was shot through 
the shoulder. Missiles were thrown by hand from ship to ship, but board- 
ing was out of the question, on account of the sea, the distance between 
the bulwarks of the two frigates, and the force collected on the deck of 
each to repel such an attempt. However, several lives were lost and 
many brave men wounded, by the close and murderous fire of the musketry. 
The Constitution drew ahead and parted from her adversary, moving off 
on the same tack. As the two ships separated, the Englishman’s fore and 
main mast both came by the board, leaving him wallowing in the sea and 
encumbered with wreck. Of course, this decided the affair, leaving Old 
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Tronsides effectually the victor, and affording her time to look to the secu- 
rity of her own spars, which were of the last moment to her, in a sea that 
would certainly be soon swarming with enemies. 

Having hauled off a short distance, and rove new rigging, besides looking 
to the stoppers and other securities for the masts, Hull was ready to run 
down on his enemy, who still kept a jack flying on the stump of his mizzen 
mast. The Constitution accordingly wore ship, and coming close in on 
the enemy’s weather bow, in a position to rake him, the jack came down, 
and the first English frigate that had done such a thing since the war of 
the Revolution, struck to an American. ‘The prize proved to be the Guer- 
riere, 38, a French-built ship, that had been taken by the English in the 
year , by the , Captain , and now commanded by Cap- 
tain Dacres. ‘The Guerriere was a fine vessel of her class, mounting on 
her gun-deck thirty eighteens, and nineteen carronades and chase guns on 
her quarter-deck and forecastle; or twenty-five guns in broadside. She 
is said, however, to have been pierced for twenty-seven guns in broadside, 
which was just the number now carried by the Constitution. Some explan- 
ation, nevertheless, becomes necessary, in order not to convey to the reader 
a false idea of the respective forces of these two ships. The gun-deck 
battery of the Constitution consisted then, as now, of thirty guns of the 
bore of twenty-four pounders. ‘The shot, notwithstanding, owing to defect- 
ive casting, often weighed less than twenty-two pounds. Now, a shot of 
the size of a twenty-four pound shot, that weighs less than ought to have 
been its weight in solid metal, is less efficient. than one, even, that has the 
accurate proportions between its weight and its diameter. The elements 
of the momentum, the principle that controls the efficiency of a shot, are 
the same in both cases,-though the momentum itself differs, on account of 
the greater resistance of the atmosphere to a large, than to a small shot. 
In the case of the guns of the Constitution, the influence of the diameter 
may not have amounted to much, especially in an action fought at such 
close quarters; though two pounds in the weight of a shot is a matter of 
some moment in naval warfare. The carronades of both ships were thirty- 
twos, alike. As the defective castings pertained to nearly, if not to quite 
all the American shot used at that time, the difference applied to carronade 
shot, as well as to those of the long guns, making the quarter-deck and 
forecastle batteries of the Guerriere, gun for gun, actually heavier than 
those of the Constitution. 

Nevertheless, the Constitution was a vessel decidedly superior to her 
prize, in all and each of the elements of force. She was of more tonnage, 
had heavier spars, carried heavier metal, and had a larger crew. ‘The 
inferiority of the Guerriere was most apparent, indeed, in the number of 
her crew, she having less than three hundred men at quarters, while our 
own ship had considerably more than four hundred. ‘There is not much 
doubt, however, that three hundred men in the Constitution ought to have 
been able to contend with four hundred in the Guerriere, though, in that 
case, the conflict would have been nearer on an equality. It is no more 
than fair to mention, also, that while it would seem to be certain, that the 
Guerriere actually carried thirty guns on her gun-deck, her regular arma- 
ment would have been only twenty-eight. She was somewhat longer than 
was usual for vessels of her class, and it has been asserted that two guns 
were mounted in her bridle-ports, to bring her by the head. These two 
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guns, it will be remembered, on the other hand, were of particular service 
to her, on account of the peculiar manner in which the battle was fought, 
the Constitution beg so much on the bows of her adversary. ~ Here, then, 
had Old Ivronsides fairly beaten an English frigate im a yard-arm fight, 
leaving her opponent without an upright stick in her, except the stumps of 
masts, while she still carried every essential spar of her own in its place! 

As Morris was wounded, Wadsworth had to attend to the duty of the 
ship, and George Campbell Read was sent to take possession of the prize. 
Daeres was wounded, but not so seriously that he could not walk, and he 
was transferred to the vessel of his captor, a boat having been sent to 
apprise Hull of the name of his prize, and the state of his prisoner. Hull 
was a man of few words, and totally without flourish, but kind-hearted and 
direct. As Dacres went up the side of the Constitution, Hull appeared in 
the gangway, extended an arm, and said, as if addressing an old friend— 
“Dacres, give me your hand—I know you are hurt.’? This was not 
Decatur’s or Truxtun’s mode of receiving a captive. | 

Not long after the Guerriere was taken possession of, a strange sail 
was seen, and the Constitution cleared for another action, precisely as she 
had begun to chase on a former occasion, as soon as.her enemies ceased 
chasing her. On this occasion, the stranger hauled off on perceiving the 
Constitution, he being most probably a merchantman. ‘That night and 
next day, the prisoners were removed from the prize, and orders were 
given to set her on fire. Hoffman was the officer employed on this duty, 
and he left the Guerriere in the last boat, about 3 o’clock in the succeeding 
afternoon. Shortly after, the ship blew up. Captain Dacres reported his 
~ loss in the action, at fifteen killed and sixty-three wounded; or a total of 
seventy-eight casualties. The Americans added one to this account. 
Captain Hull reported his loss at seven killed and seven wounded; or a 
total of fourteen casualties. Among the slain of the Guerriere, was her 
second lieutenant, and among her wounded, her captain, first lieutenant, 
master, etc. The Constitution lost her lieutenant of marines, the gallant 
Bush, and Morris was wounded, together with one other officer. Encum- 
bered with so many prisoners, Hull now deemed it necessary to go into 
port. The ship had not received any material damage, but it was every 
way desirable to return home, for a short time at least. On reaching 
Boston, Hull gave up the ship, Bainbridge having had some time in his 
possession orders to join her. It was September 15th, however, before 
the latter officer hoisted his broad pennant on board Old Ironsides. 

The Constitution had been made a favorite ship under Preble, but this 
brilliant suecess added immensely to her favor with the nation. From this 
moment she became dear to every American, and it would have caused 
great pain to the entire Republic, had she fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. Still, there was no intention to keep her out of harm’s way, in 
order to nurse her up as a thing to boast of. On the contrary, to sea she 
was immediately ordered again, and to sea she went, as soon as she could 
be got ready. 

Bainbridge was to have a squadron, consisting of his own ship, the Con- 
stitution 44, the Hssex 82, Captain Porter, and the Hornet 18, Captain 
Lawrence... The first and last of these vessels were at Boston, while the 
Essex was in the Delaware. Giving the last two places of rendezvous at 
different ports, the Commodore sailed, with the Hornet in Company, Octo- 
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ber 26th, 1812. On this cruise there was necessarily some change of 
officers, in addition to that of commanders. Morris having been promoted, 
George Parker, of. Virginia, was ordered to the ship as her first lieutenant. 
Aylwin had been promoted to a heutenant, and was junior of the ship. 
G. Campbell Read was transferred to the United States, and Wadsworth 
to the Adams, as her first lieutenant. This made the list of lieutenants 
read as follows, viz.: Parker, Hoffman, Shubrick, Morgan, and Aylwin. 
Of these, all but the senior-lieutenant, had been in the ship since the 
commencement of the war. 

The two ships were off St. Salvador, December 13th, having looked in 
vain for the. Essex, at the appointed place of rendezvous. An English 
ship of war was lying in St. Salvador, and, in the expectation that she 
might be induced to come out and engage the Hornet, Bainbridge left the 
latter ship alone, off the harbor, and stood along the coast to the southward, 
on the 26th of the month. Three days later, when in lat. 13° 6’ S., and 
long. 31° W., the Constitution saw two strange sail, in shore, and to wind- 
ward. ‘The smallest of these vessels continued to stand in for the land, 
which was then distant from the Constitution rather more than thirty 
miles; while the other, much the larger vessel of the two, edged away to 
take a nearer look at Old Ironsides. The wind was far from fresh at 
H. N.E. | 

By 11 a. M., the Constitution’s officers were satisfied that the ship to 
windward was an enemy’s frigate, and being now nearer to the land than 
was desirable, in the event of a chase, the ship was taken to the southward 
and eastward, to draw the stranger off shore. At the same time, the 
royals were set, and the main-tack boarded, the stranger sailing the best, 
in the light wind that prevailed: At meridian each vessel showed her 
ensign; signals were also made on board each ship, but they proved’ to be 
mutually unintelligible. Some time after 1 P. M., the Constitution hauled 
up her mainsail, and furled her royals. A sie 

The action commenced about two. The English ship, which was after 
wards ascertained to be the Java, was about a mile to windward of the 
Constitution, both vessels now heading to the southward and eastward, the 
Java being well on her antagonist’s quarter. In this state of things, the 
Englishman had hauled down his ensign, though he kept a jack flying, and 
Old Ironsides threw a shot ahead of him, to induce him to show his colors. 
By some mistake, the order to fire this gun brought on a discharge of the 
Constitution’s broadside, which was immediately. returned. ‘The Java 
going much the faster in the light wind which prevailed, she was soon so 
far ahead as to be able to attempt crossing the Constitution’s bow. This 
induced Bainbridge to keep off and to wear, the Java coming round at’the 
same time. Both vessels now headed to the westward. These changes 
brought the two ships much closer together, and within pistol-shot. The 
Java repeated the attempt to cross the Constitution’s bow, but was again 
foiled by the latter ship wearing. Both vessels came round at the same 
time, with their heads again to the eastward. ‘The Java forereached as 
usual, and with a view to keep her weatherly position, she attempted to 
tack, but missed stays. At the same time, the Constitution wore, having 
lost her wheel early in the action. Old Ironsides coming round the soonest, 
got an effective raking fire into her enemy. 

Both ships now ran off free, wearing again, the English still to wind- 
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ward, though greatly injured. At fifty-five minutes past two, finding his 
berth too hot, the Englishman attempted to run Old Ironsides aboard, 
actually getting his jib-boom into her mizzen-rigging. In this situation 
the good old craft punished her bold assailant very severely, nor did she 
let him get clear until the head of his bowsprit was shot away. Soon after, 
his foremast came down, and, in passing ahead, the two vessels ran so close 
together that the stump of the Englishman’s bowsprit actually scraped 
over the Constitution’s taffrail. In a moment the Constitution wore, and 
passing her enemy to leeward wore again. ‘The Java keeping off, the two 
ships once more ranged fairly alongside of each other, during which time 
the Englishman’s mizzen-mast came down, leaving nothing standing on 
board him but his main-mast, and of that, the yard was shot away in the 
slings. 

By this time the Java’s fire had ceased, and Bainbridge, supposing her 
to have submitted, boarded his main-tack, and passed out of the combat, 
luffing directly athwart his adversary’s bows. Standing on, a short dis- 
tance to windward, the Constitution came to the wind, and passed an hour 
in securing her masts, and reeving new running-rigging. At the end of 
that time, an ensign was seen flying on board the Java, when Bainbridge 
wore short round, and ran down directly across his enemy’s forefoot. ‘This 
evolution was sufficient, and before a gun was fired the English flag was 
lowered, for the second time, to Old Ironsides! | 

The prize was the Java, 38, Capt. Lambert, with a large number of 
supernumeraries in her, bound to the East Indies. Her commander was 
mortally wounded, but her lieutenant reported her loss twenty-two killed, 
and one hundred and two wounded... This was a very severe loss, though 
Bainbridge thinks it was considerably greater. He says her loss was cer- 
tainly sixty killed, and one hundred and one wounded. It is probable that 
more were killed, or died early of their wounds, than were reported by 
the English,and that fewer were killed than Bainbridge supposed. The 
English say that the ship’s company and supernumeraries amounted to 
three hundred and seventy-seven souls, while the Americans affirm that 
‘they found a muster-roll in the ship, that was made out several days after 
she had sailed, and which had on it considerably more than four hundred 
names. All this is of little moment, as three hundred and seventy-seven 
men were quite enough for such a ship, no one who understands vessels 
ever supposing that the Java was equal in force to the Constitution. 

It was the manner in which Old Ironsides invariably did her work, that 
excited the admiration of the knowing. On this occasion she had shot out 
of her adversary every spar she had, (the mainmast coming down before 
she struck) while she herself could carry royals! 

In her action with the Java, the good ship suffered more than she did in 
her previous engagements. She had nine killed and twenty-five wounded. 
Among the latter was Bainbridge himself, and Aylwin, the junior lieutenant, 
the same officer who was wounded in the combat with the Guerriere, died 
of hurts received in this battle. The ship herself was net much injured. 
Some of her spars were wounded, and a few shots struck her hull; but 
the great cause of surprise to the Americans was to know where all the 
enemy’s shot had gone. 

In consequence of the water being so smooth, the Java was not much 
injured below the water-line. She might very well have been taken into 
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port, but the experiment would have been hazardous on many accounts. 
She was without spars, far from America, the sea was covered with English 
cruisers, and the nearest countries were much under the control of English 
influence. Keeping all the circumstances in view, Bainbridge removed all 
his prisoners, and two or three days ‘after the action, he ordered Hoffman 
to blow up this prize, too, and return to St. Salvador. Here he landed 
his prisoners, among whom were Lt. Gen. Hyslop, with his staff, and sev- 
eral supernumerary sea officers. | 

Ag Old Ironsides rejoined her consort, the Hornet, the utmost anxiety 
prevailed on board the latter vessel, on the subject of the result of the 
action. ‘The vessel in company with the Java previously to the battle, 
was an American prize, which had stood on toward St. Salvador, and fallen 
into the hands of the Hornet, off the port. Her prize-crew, of course, 
related the fact, that the Java had left her to engage an American frigate, 
but could say nothing of the result. Lawrence had great confidence in 
Old Ironsides, but as'he approached her, he kept everything ready for 
flight, should it be necessary. It could be seen that stoppers were on the 
standing rigging, and that the ship had been in a warm combat; but where 
was the prize? It was possible that the English had got hold of the good 
old craft, and had sent her in to decoy the Hornet under her guns. The 
signals read well, but the prize-crew of the ship retaken, gave marvellous 
accounts of the Java, and of her all-powerful, double-jointed crew, and so 
many men might have been thrown on board our ship, as to have swept her 
out of our grasp! This feeling prevailed on board the Hornet, until the 
vessels were near enough to distinguish countenances, when the number of 
well-known faces that appeared above the Constitution’s hammock-cloths 
settled the matter. Hearty cheers soon proclaimed that it was a meeting 
between friends. As soon as Lawrence got on board the Constitution, he 
told Bainbridge that the English sloop-of-war, in the port, had hove short, 
and it was thought intended to come out that night. If such had been 
the plan, the arrival of Old Ironsides, with the crew of the Java as priso- 
ners, was argument enough to cause it to be abandoned. Willing, how- 
ever, to give Lawrence a chance, Bainbridge remained as short a time at 
St. Salvador as possible, sailing for home Jan. 6th, 1813, and reaching 
Boston Feb. 27th. / 

Old Ironsides carried the news of her own success. No one believed 
that the capture of an isolated ship, here and there, could have any great 
influence on the result of the war, in a mere material sense; England had 
too many frigates, and America too few, for such occurrences to conduce 
essentially to direct conquests, but indirectly they were of vast weight. 
The moral effect of Hull’s victory cannot readily be estimated. Great it 
was, beyond all doubt, and here was a second success by the same ship, 
bringing the vessel itself into the account as particeps gloriw. Until the 
return of the Constitution from this cruise, the Constellation had been the 
champion of the navy. Her two battles in the French war eclipsed any- 
thing else that had been done by any other vessel of her size then in exis- 
tence, but the Constellation’s exploits would not compare with those of Old 
Tronsides.. The former ship had captured one French frigate, and beaten 
off another; but the Constitution had taken two H/nglishmen! The differ- 
ence was essential, and considering all things, even the glorious little 
Enterprise, one of the most successful cruisers to the very last, that ever 
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floated, could scarce be thought to compete with Old Ironsides. Here 
was the war’only seven montlis old, and in that brief space the eyes of 
the country were drawn on that ship, by the chase, worth a victory any 
day, and the combats with the Guerriere and the Java! Three such 
exploits in so short a time, were sufficient to give any ship a name, and 
the nation had not forgotten the achievements of Preble before Tripoli. 
It seemed to make no difference who commanded, the old barky was always 
successful; always in harm’s way, and always getting out of the scrape 
with credit. Preble, Hull, or Bainbridge; each and all had been victo- 
vious on the decks of this staunch old ship. Jack began to think that if 
he wanted a victory and prize-money, he had only to ship on board Old 
Ironsides.. ~ 

There was one singular exception to the rule, however, which it may be 
well to mention. One of the Hornct’s lieutenants, Mr. Ballard, was anxious 
co share in the luck of Old Ironsides, after the capture of the Jaya, while 
Lawrence was willing to try the luck of John Shubrick, who had now been 
in the chage and the two battles, and an exchange was made off the 
port of St, Salvador. Both parties may be said to have succeeded, in a 
certain sense; for John Shubrick was in the Hornet, when she took the 
Peacock, and Ballard, by sticking to his new ship, subsequently shared in 
her honors. | 
_ A new commander was now given to the Constitution, in the person of 
Charles Stewart, Bainbridge beimg transferred to a ship of the line then 
building. Some other changes also took place among her superior officers. 

When Stewart had got a new. crew, and was ready to go out, it was 
already winter. The ship shaped her course for the West Indies, old 
cruising ground for both vessel and commander, passing along our own 
coast. In this cruise Old Ironsides had no action, though she, came near 
engaging a frigate off the Mona Passage, which was afterwards ascertained 
to be La Pique, 86. The English vessel got off in the night, by running 
through the Mona passage. She captured a vessel of war, however, in 
the Pictou, a schooner of 14 guns. Following the coast, Capt. Stewart 
returned to Boston. “As he reached the capes, he fell in with the Juno, 
88, and Tenedos, 85, both under the orders of Capt. Upton, which vessels 
pushed him hard, chasing him into Marblehead. After remaining a short 
time in this port, the frigate went out and proceeded to Boston, giving the 
blockading force the slip. ; | 

December 17th, 1814, Ironsides went out again with Stewart, and sub- 
stantially the same set of officers and men. She now went off Bermuda, 
thence vid Madeira into the Bay of Biscay. England was now at peace 
with all the world but America. From the Bay of Biscay the old barky 
went off Lisbon to look for Englishmen, and came near chasing an English 
74 up to the rock. ‘This ship, the Elizabeth, hearing in Lisbon that the 
good craft was off the coast, came out immediately in quest of her, but 
the bird had flown. While off Lisbon, a large ship was run alongside of, 
in the night, and after some hailing, two or three shot were fired into her, 
to compel answers, when it was ascertained she was a Portuguese. 

Defeated in his hopes of finding anything where he was, and quite 
aware of the imprudence of staying long in any one place, Feb. 20th, 
Stewart up helm and stood off southward and westward, for twenty or 
thirty leagues. Atl P.M., of that very day, a stranger was made on 
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the larboard bow, and to leeward. The Constitution hauled up a little and 
made sail in chase. It was not long before another vessel was seen to 
leeward of the first, which, at 2 P. M., was made out to be a ship. All 
three vessels were now standing on the same tack, on bowlines, gradually 
nearing each other. At 4p. M., the nearest of the strangers up helm and 
ran down to speak to his consort, which was the commanding vessel, as it 
appeared in the end. Seeing this, Old Ironsides squared away in chase, 
setting everything that would draw, alow and aloft, For an hour or more 
the two weathermost ships were thus running off, nearly dead before the 
wind, while the most leewardly vessel was luffing to close. 

It may render the relation more clear if we at once say, that the two 
strangers proved to be the Cyane, 20, and Levant, 18, British vessels of 
war; the former mounting 84, and the latter 22 guns. The Cyane was 
commanded by Captain Falcon, and the Leyant by the Hon. Captain 
Douglas, a son of Lord Douglas, who was the child that gave rise to the 
celebrated ‘* Douglas cause,” at the close of the last century. 

At halfpast five the two English ships were so near together that it was 
impossible to prevent a junction, and Old Ironsides, then rather more than 
a league distant from them, began to strip and clear for battle. <A few 
minutes later, the Englishmen passed within hail of each other; soon after 
which they both hauled by the wind, with their heads to the northward, 
and shortened sail. It was evident they were clearing ship, and intended 
to fight. .As Old Ironsides was travelmg towards them all this time, they 
soon fancied themselves in a state to weather on her, and both, at the same 
instant, set their main courses, and made all other sail in a taut-bowline. 
But it would not do; the good old craft was too much in earnest to be out- 
manceuvered .in this wise, but came down so fast that in a few minutes 
they hauled up their courses again, and formed im line, the commanding 
ship, or the Levant, leading. At 6p. M., Stewart let the enemy see the 
stars and stripes for the first time. On this hint the English set their own 
ensigns, and, five minutes later, Ironsides ranged up abeam of the Cyane, 
distant about a cable’s length, passing ahead with her sails lifting, until the 
three vessels lay about equi-distant from each other. In this masterly 
position the Constitution let fly her first broadside, receiving those of her 
enemies. 

For about a quarter of an hour the firing was very warm and unremitted, 
but at the end of that time the enemy grew less active in his cannonading. 
Stewart now ordered his people to stand fast, and let the smoke rise from 
the surface of the water, in order to get a better view of the state of things 
to the leeward. In a very few minutes this was obtained, and it was found 
that the Levant lay directly under the frigate’s lee, while the Cyane was 
luffing to cross her wake, if possible. Old Ironsides now let the ship 
abeam have all her guns, and then backed astern, as if plying in a tides- 
way, and compelled the Cyane to keep off to avoid being raked. As it 
was, she got it abeam. The Levant was not idle, but, in her turn, she 
now luffed and tried to tack, in order to cross the frigate’s forefoot, but the 
busy old craft was too nimble for her. Filling everything, Stewart shot 
ahead, forced the sloop of war to wear, under a raking broadside, in order 
to keep clear of him, and to run off to leeward to get out of the range of 
his shot. ‘The Cyane, perceiving the state of things, wore ship, when the 
Constitution came round too, and so quick as to rake this adversary, as she 
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came .by the wind. The Englishman came up as high as he could, and 
fired his broadside, but, finding Old Ironsides closing on his weather quar- 
ter, he hauled down his ensign. Hoffman immediately took possession of 
him. As soon as this was done, Stewart went to look for the Levant. 

‘In running to leeward, Captain Douglas had no intention of abandoning 
his consort. He had found his berth too warm, and very wisely got out 
of it as fast as he could; but haying repaired his most material damages, 
as well as he was able, he had hauled up to look for her. 

He met the Constitution about nine, there having been an intermission 
in the combat, of some duration, in consequence of this separation. ‘The 
Levant. knew nothing of the fate of the Cyane, and her commander prob- 
ably thought the Yankee was running away from her, when he thus met 
him. ach vessel brought the wind abeam, and they crossed each other, 
on opposite tracks, firing in passing. The Levant was satisfied this would 
never do, but up helm and tried to escape. Old Ironsides followed, firmg 
her chase guns with great deliberation and effect. Captain Douglas soon 
saw that every shot struck him and raked him, and he came by the wind, 
and fired a gun to leeward, in token that he gave it up. Shubrick was 
sent to take possession. 

This combat was remarkable for its brilliant manceuvering. It is seldom 
that one vessel can fight two, at the same time, without being raked. ‘This 
Stewart did, however, not only escaping from all the attempts of the enemy 
to get this advantage over him, but actually raking both of his adversaries, 
each in his turn. ‘Taking the evolutions all together, it would not be easy 
to find an action in which a ship was better handled. Nor did the enemy 
neglect his duty. Old Ironsides ‘was several times hulled, and her loss 
was three killed and twelve wounded. ‘The English loss is uncertain, no 
English report of the action having been made, and there being supernu- 
meraries in each ship. Forty-two wounded were found in the two ships, 
and the slain have been variously computed at from thirty-five down to ten 
or twelve. No officer was hurt on board the Constitution. This action, 
it will be remembered, was fought in the night, though there was a moon 
- for a part of the time. : 

Stewart went to Port Praya, with his prizes, arriving there on the 10th 
of March. In the mean time Ballard had been put in the Levant as prize- 
master, as due to his rank, and Shubrick went back to the frigate, acting 
as her first lieutenant. | 

A. vessel was chartered at Port Praya, for a cartel, and about a hundred 
of the English prisoners were sent to fit her for sea. In this state of 
things, and the very day after the arrival of Old Ironsides at Port Praya, 
occurred one of the narrowest escapes from her enemies it was ever the 
good fortune of this lucky ship to run. 

The weather was thick, more particularly near the water, where lay a 
bank of mist that could not be penetrated by the eye at any distance. A 
boat had just left the ship, with orders to tow the cartel off, and the duty 
of the vessel was in some measure at a stand. Shubrick, on whom the 
discharge of the executive duties of the vessel had fallen, in his new char- 
acter of first heutenant, was walking the quarter-deck, deeply ruminating 
on the business before him, when he heard an exclamation from one of the 
English midshipmen, who was aft on the taffrail. The lad had spoken to 
Captain Falcon, late of the Cyane, his words being, “‘ Oh, Captain Falcon, 
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look at the large ship in the offing.”” So intent was Shubrick on his own 
ruminations, that these words might have passed unheeded for the moment 
but for the answer. ‘Hold your tongue, you little rascal,’’? answered 
Captain Falcon, in a low voice. This completely aroused the lieutenant, 
who, walking aft, saw, over the bank of mist, the upper sails of a large 
ship, that was apparently beating up to gain the harbor. After taking a 
good look at the stranger, Shubrick went below, and reported the fact to 
the Captain. Stewart was shaving at the time, and without discontinuing 
the operation, he answered, coolly, ‘‘ Very well, sir. It is an Indiaman, 
or it may be a frigate—call all hands and heave short, and'we’ll go out 
and see what she’s made of.’’ Shubrick ordered “all hands up anchor,”’ 
called, and then went on deck to take another look at the stranger, while 
the men were tumbling up and manning the bars. He now saw the upper 
sails of two more large ships in the mist, above the bank, all three beating 
up for the roads. Captain Stewart was immediately informed of this, and 
without a moment’s hesitation, he gave the order to “‘eut.”’ Itis probable 
that this prompt command saved the ship. <A signal was made for the 
prizes to follow, and the duty went on in the most beautiful and cool man- 
ner. In fourteen minutes after the first ship was seen, and in ten after 
the order to cut was given, Old Ironsides was walking out of the roads 
under her topsails. Preparations of all sorts were made rapidly, and away 
all three of the ships went together, just clearing the shore, and passing at 
gun-shot to windward of the strangers, now known to be heavy vessels-of- 
war, though no one, as yet, had seen their hulls, ‘They were thought to 
be two ships-of-the-line and a large frigate. As the Constitution cleared 
the land, she crossed topgallant yard, boarded her tacks, and set her stay- 
sails. No sooner were-the Americans. abeam of their enemies, than the 
latter tacked, and all six of the ships stood to the southward and eastward, 
carryig everything that would draw, with about ten knot-way on them. 
As Ironsides drew into the offing, she cut adrift two boats that were 
towing astern. As yet no one had seen the hulls of the enemy, though 
there could be no mistake as to their character. ‘The mist seemed to set- 
tle, however, in the offing, lying nearer, to the water, and the air became 
a little clearer aloft. The vessel that was taken for a frigate, weathered 
on everything, her own consorts as well as on the American vessels. The 
English officers, prisoners in the Constitution, could not conceal their 
delight, and confidently predicted the capture of Old Ironsides, and the 
recapture of their own vessels. They announced the chasing ships to be 
the Leander 50, Sir George Collier; Newcastle 50, Lord George Stuart; | 
and Acasta 40, Captain Kerr. ‘The first two vessels were new ships ‘on 
one deck, built expressly to overmatch the American 44’s. The Hnglish 
prisoners were particularly confident ‘‘ Kerr, in the Acasta,”’ would over- 
take the Constitution, which vessel they fancied could not sail, from seeing 
her jog along at an easy rate, in company with her prizes. Stewart kept 
her traveling on the present occasion, and it was not quite so easy a thing 
to come up with her, as hope had induced the prisoners to believe. One 
of the English captains was so sanguine as to get into the quarter-gallery, 
and make signs to the weatherly frigate, inviting her to come on, and 
exclaiming, in the presence of American officers, “‘ Captain Kerr, I envy 
you your glory this day.” With Stewart himself, these gentlemen did not 
maintain much reserve, pretty plainly intimating that Old Ironsides had 
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not the speed necessary to get clear of the ‘‘ British Phoenix,” as they 
termed ‘Kerr, in the Acasta.”’ 

Whatever may have been the fact, as regards our own honest old craft, 
it is certain the prizes were ina bad way. ‘The Cyane was a short ship, 
mounting twenty-two guns on one deck and twelve above, and of course 
was not very weatherly. Stewart saw that the frigate, or supposed frigate 
—for no one had yet seen the hull of an Englishman—was weathering on 
her fast, and he made a signal for her to tack. Hoffman went round imme- 
diately, and passed his most dangerous adversary a short gun-shot to wind- 
ward, on contrary tacks. Not a ship of the enemy went about. The 
“British Phoenix”? stood gallantly on, endeavoring to get into the wake of 
the Constitution, and the Cyane was soon lost sight of in the haze.. No 
sooner had the mist shut in the enemy, than Hoffman went about again, 
and continued making short tacks to windward for twenty-four hours, when, 
giving the islands a good berth, he squared away for America, bringing 
his ship successfully into New York. 

At half-past two, one of the English vessels was pretty well up, on the 
lee quarter of Ironsides. By this time the fog had packed on the water 
so low, that her officers could be seen standing on the hammock-cloths, 
though her ports were not yet visible. She fired, by division, and con- 
jectures could be made concerning the extent of her batteries, by the 
flashes of her guns, as seen through the foz. ‘The shot fell within a hun- 
dred yards of the Constitution, but did not rise again. After trying this 
experiment unsuccessfully, the firing ceased. © | 

The Levant all this time was falling in astern, nearer and nearer to the 
weatherly frigate, or was getting into the very danger from which the 
Cyane had been relieved an hour or two before. Stewart made her signal 
to tack. Ballard went round immediately, but could not work off to wind- 
ward, as Hoffman had just done; for seven minutes after he had got about, 
all three of the Englishmen tacked, by signal, and were on his heels. This 
compelled him to run back into the roads and anchor. The enemy stood 
in after the Levant, and opened a heavy fire on that ship. The prisoners 
ashore joined them, and added the guns of the battery to the attack. Of 
course Ballard submitted, but he had some relief for his mortification in 
losing his ship, in what passed with the boarding officer. ‘I presume I 
have the honor to receive the sword of Captain Biddle, of the U. 8. ship 
Hornet,’ said that gentleman, when Ballard offered his sword. ‘You 
receive the sword of Lieutenant Ballard, of the Constitution, prize master 
of his Brittannie Majesty’s late ship Levant,” was the caustic reply. 

Stewart crossed the ocean to Maranham, where he landed his prisoners, 
on parole, and shaped his course for home, going into Boston in the month 
of May. Peace was actually made when he took the Cyane and Levant, 
though the captures were legal, in the latitude and longitude in which they 
were made, under the provision of the treaty. 

Thus terminated the services of Old Ironsides, in the third of the wars 
she has seen. In the short period of two years and nine months, she had 
fought three battles successfully, had captured five vessels-of-war, two of 
which were frigates, and one frigate-built, and had been three times hard 
pressed in chases, by squadrons of greatly superior force. 
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UBENO’S PILLAR, of which the accompanying engraving gives a 
aay correct representation, is situated at a short distance from the town 
(OO) of Forres, in the county of Elgin. It is only a few yards off the 
road leading*from Elgin to Inverness. It is admitted on all hands to be » 
the most singular monument of the kind in Great Britain, perhaps in 
Europe.. Many of the most distinguished antiquarians are indeed of opin 
ion that it has no parallel in any country, Egypt excepted. It is eut out 
of a large block of granite stone of the hardest kind to be found in Scot 
land. In height it measures twenty-five feet, and in breadth, near its base, 
nearly four feet. Itis divided into seven departments. It is sculptured 
on both sides; but that which looks in an eastern direction is by far the 
most interesting, not only because it is more crowded with figures than the 
other, but because those figures are executed in such a manner as shows 
that those by whose instructions it was erected, regarded it as that which 
would chiefly perpetuate whatever occurrence it was intended to record. 
The highest department of the obelisk contains representations of nine 
horses, each having a rider, who is apparently rejoicing at the accomplish 
ment of some important object—most probably of some great victory which 
has been gained. ‘The figures on this division of the stone are more defaced 
by time than those on the other divisions, but are still sufficiently distinct 
to prevent any mistake as to what they are. In the next department 
appear a number of men, all in a warlike attitude. Some of them are 
brandishing their weapons, while others, as if exulting at some joyful 
event, are represented as holding their shields on high. Others, again, are 
in the act of joining hands, either as if mutually congratulating each other, 
or as a pledge of reciprocal encouragement and assistance. In the center 
of the next line of figures appear two warriors, who seemingly are either 
making preparations for, or are already engaged in, single combat, while 
their respective friends are witnessing the conflict with the liveliest inter- 
est. Next, we have a group of figures, witnessing one of their number 
beheading, in cold blood, the prisoners who had been taken in war. Close 
by is a kind of canopy, which covers the heads of those who have been 
executed. ‘This canopy is guarded: by men, each bearing a halberd. A 
number of dead bodies are lying on one side.. Next are trumpeters, blow- 
ing their trumpets, in testimony, no doubt, of the triumph which has been 
obtained by the parties, to commemorate whose deeds the monument was 
raised. In the next division we have a troop of horses put to flight by a 
band of infantry, whose first line are armed with bows and arrows, while 
those which follow are accoutered with swords and targets. In the next 
and last department of the stone, the horses seem to be seized by the con 
quering party, the riders are beheaded, and the head of the chief or leader 
is suspended, which is probably meant to denote the same degradation as 
if it were hung in chains. “The other side of the obelisk is chiefly occupied 
with a large cross. Beneath it are two persons, evidently of great conse- 
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quence. They are accompanied by a retinue of attendants, and embrace 
each other as if in the act of becoming reconciled together. 

Such is a description of this very extraordinary monument. As to its 
origin, or the particular events it was intended to commemorate, we are 
unfortunately left in uncertainty.. Every historian, every traveler, and 
indeed most of the antiquarians of Scotland, have all more or less turned 
their attention to the subject; but no two of them are agreed as to the 
purposes for which it was erected. Some suppose, from the circumstance 
of the cross being on the obverse side, that it was planted to commemorate 
the first establishment of Christianity in Scotland. This, however, is 
very unlikely; for, had such been its object, it is difficult to see what con- 
nection so many warlike figures could have had with it. Others maintain 
that it was raised in memory of the battle of Mortlach, which battle, having 
been gained by the Scots over the Danes, eventually led to the expulsion 
of the latter from the kingdom. ‘This is also a very improbable hypothesis, 
the battle in question having been fought nearly twenty miles from the 
spot where the stone is erected. In fact, there is scarcely any event of 
national importance that occurred between the commencement of the tenth 
and the end of the twelfth centuries—for the date of the pillar is generally 
supposed to lie between those two periods—but has been supposed by some 
antiquarian or other, to have been the cause of its erection. 

The hypothesis of the Rev. Charles Cordiner, a distinguished northern 
antiquarian of the last century, respecting the origin of this monument, 
appears to us the most probable. His opinion is, that it was raised to com- 
memorate the defeat and expulsion from Scotland, by the Scots, of those 
Scandinavian ‘adventurers mentioned in the *‘ Annals of orfans,’’? who, 
joined by a number of chieftains from the opposite coast of Caithness, had, 
in the ninth century, established themselves at the neighboring promontory 
of Burghead;* and who, during the hundred and fifty years they kept 
possession of the place, committed the most serious depredations throughout 
the surrounding country. In support of his hypothesis, Mr. Cordiner 
reasons m this way: 

‘¢ In their sanguine endeavors to extend their sway, and at the same time 
secure a more speedy retreat to their lines, when carrying off booty, or 
baffled in any attempt, the aid of cavalry was of essential, and almost indis- 
pensable importance, and naturally became the distinguishing characteristic 
of their forces. . 

“Of consequence, as it was the great object of Caledonian policy and 
valor to seize their horses, in order to defeat their enterprises, so when, at 
a fortunate period, they succeeded in totally routing the Scandinavian 
bands, and compelling them to leave their shores, if they wished to erect a 
conspicuous memorial of the event, the most striking article would be to 
exhibit the seizure of the horses, and the inflicting of a capital penalty on 
Ras riders; and this is done in the most conspicuous department of the 
column. ) 

‘It is moreover evident, from the concurring testimony of history and 
tradition, that part of the troops, and’ warlike adventurers, which had 
embarked in the grand expedition undertaken by Olaus, Prince of Norway, 


* Burghead is the most northern point in Scotland to which the expedition of Agricola 
penetrated. The Romans there encamped, and continued in the place for a considerable time. 
The traces of their camp are still distinctly to be seen. 
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about the year 1000, did reinforce the garrison at Hccialsbacca, in the 
Burgh of Moray, and made some daring advances towards the subduing of 
the surrounding countries—and that, soon after that period, their repeated 
defeats induced them wholly to relinquish their settlement in that province. 

“No event was therefore more likely to become a subject of national 
gratitude and honor, than those actions in which the princes of Norway 
and their military adherents were totally defeated, and which so fully paved 
the way for returning peace to smile over these harrassed and extensive 
territories. And, in consequence of the Scandinavian forces finally evacu- 
ating their posts, a treaty of amicable alliance might be formed between 
Malcolm and Canute, or Sueno, King of Norway; and the august figures 
on the base of the cross have been sculptured to express that important 
reconciliation—while the figures on the adjacent edge of the obelisk, which 
are joined hand in hand, and in attitudes of friendly communication, may 
allude to the new degrees of mutual confidence and security which took 
place after the feuds were settled that are represented on the front of the 
~ column.”’ . : 

The traditions of the country are certainly more in favor of this view of 
the*matter than of any other hypothesis which has been advanced. The 
very name, indeed, given to the pillar, viz: “‘Sueno’s Stone,” which it has 
retained from time immemorial, shows that the opinion of the peasantry in 
the district always has been, that the Norwegian monarch must have been, 
in some way or other, connected with its erection. 
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A N the Caspian Sea is the little promontory of Absheron, one of the 
{} most singular regions in the world. It is situated in Georgia, and 
(y/ was once considered a part of Asia; but since it has become a 
province of Russia, it has been reckoned as forming a portion of Europe. 
The surface of the promontory is barren, almost destitute of water, and 
utterly bare of trees. Its soil is saturated with naphtha, a very inflammable 
bituminous oil, which in some parts rises to the surface of the earth spon- 
taneously, and may be found by digging almost everywhere. In many 
places enormous quantities of gas, similar in nature to our coal or oil gas, 
issue from orifices in the earth; this gas the inhabitants employ to light 
their houses, by conducting it through tubes, similar in principle to our gas- 
pipes, though more clumsy in construction. They use it also as fuel to 
dress their food, to warm their dwellings, and. for many other purposes. 
The centre of action of this fiery matter is near the town of Baku, the 
chief place in the territory. oe 
The ancient Persians were worshipers of fire: they adored the sun as 
its source, and in his absence they kept'up perpetual fires as his represen 
tative. The advance of the Mohammedan religion extinguished, in a great 
measure, the faith of the fire worshipers; but some remains of the ancient 
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believers are still found scattered in Persia, and many of their body have 
been long settled in India, particularly at Bombay, where they constitute 
a very respectable and influential portion of the population. The perpetual 
fire of Baku would naturally be an object of attraction to these people; and 
we accordingly find that they have, from a remote period, had an establish- 
ment there. They have enclosed with a high wall a spot of ground, from 
which a vast quantity of gas issues, which they always keep burning. 
This place has been described by several travelers, the most recent of 
whom, a Russian, whose journal was published in 1833, arrived on the spot 
by night. “‘ We saw the flame,” he says, “at a considerable. distance 
before our arrival. It was a singular spectacle ; four principal jets of flame 
were first visible, and. as we got nearer, a considerable number of smaller 
ones began to show themselves springing from the ground. ‘The four jets 
rose to a great height, and illuminated all the surrounding country, which 
is barren and desert. At last we saw a high wall of white stone, above 
which rose four great tubes like chimneys; from these tubes issued the 


columns of flame we had first seen. We thought ourselves in the neighbor- | 


hood of a palace of fairies.” 

Nothing is known of the state of this place in-very remote’times ; but it 
is described by the Arabian author Massudi, who wrote 900 years ago. 
He speaks of a mine of white naphtha at Baku, from which a column of 
flame rises to a great height, visible on every side at the distance of 100 
farsangs. As one farsang, on the lowest computation, must be much more 
than a mile, and probably three or four, the Oriental style of exaggeration 
is evident in this estimate, as it is in what follows, unless the state of things 
be greatly altered: ‘¢ It makes a noise like thunder, and throws up inflamed 
masses of rock beyond.the reach of sight.” 

We are not aware of any European writer who has mentioned this place 
earlier than the Russian traveler Alexander Nikitin, who saw it on his way 
to India in 1470; and he merely says that he saw at.Baku the fire which 
burns eternally. 

The Fire-worshipers at Baku generally reside at that unhealthy spot a 
longer or shorter time, according to the fervor of their faith. The shortest 
residence is five years; many stay there eight; and a very few, who are 
considered in the light of saints, remain there until death. As the Russian 
writer calls them Hindus, they are probably all from India. They live 
solely on vegetables, cultivated by their own hands, and each man dresses 
and eats his food alone in his own cell. Their maintenance is derived 
chiefly from the charity of their fellow-worshipers, one of whom, named 
Otumd, now resident at Astrakhan, furnishes the greatest portion. ‘The 
owners of vessels navigating the Caspian Sea also frequently send them 
considerable presents, as a sort of payment for the benefit received from 
the fire maintained in the four lofty chimneys before-mentioned, which 
constitutes an excellent lighthouse. 

Our traveler describes the appearance of the interior of the inclosure as 
very imposing. ‘‘ We were struck with astonishment,’’ he says, ‘‘ at the 


sight before us. We found ourselves in a vast square perfectly light, and 


in the midst we saw a building, from which issued four large and lofty 
tubes vomiting flame. The light from this fire is not less surprising to 
strangers than itis dazzling. The cells of the Hindus are placed all round 
the walls. . . . The Hindus, with no other covering than a girdle and a 
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turban, came out of their cells. The dark color of their skin, their loose 
hair (for as many of them had no turban, it hung at full length in disorder, ) 
and the leanness of their bodies, which showed nothing but bones, produced 
on us very singular sensations. The first who accosted us introduced us 
into his cell: the only furniture was a miserable carpet and two pitchers ; 
but a: beautiful rose-bush stood outside the door. . . . . The cells were 
mostly small; flames were spouting out in nearly all of them, either directly 
from holes in the floor, or from clay tubes driven into the ground, which 
answer the purpose of candles.”’ 

In the midst of the enclosure is the place where these people burn their 
dead. It is a cave dug im the earth, about six feet square and three feet 
deep, and is covered with broad flat stones. ‘This vault, like every other 
opening made in the ground, is always filled with gas. When a Fire- 
worshiper dies, the survivors smear his body with butter, and place it over 
the vault: they then set fire to the gas, which comes through the interstices 
between the stones, and the body is thus consumed. They afterwards 
carefully gather up all the ashes which have fallen through into the vault, 
and throw them to the winds. ‘Thus ends the ceremony. 

‘The gas is evidently of a similar nature to what we use, though, as it is 
said to be without smell, and. to have no effect on the breath, it is probably 
purer than that which our establishments produce. It flame is of a yellow- 
ish white, and very brilliant. This shows that it cannot be pure hydrogen, 
which burns with a faint blue fame. The heat it gives out in burning is 
very great, sufficient to calcine lime; and it is largely used for this purpose 
by the people of the country. When mixed with common air, it becomes 
explosive. ‘The first discovery of this property was unlucky for the poor 
Fire-worshipers ; it was made by one of them who happened to raise his 
torch near the ceiling of his cell, where the gas rises in consequence of its 
levity. It exploded, a portion of the building was thrown to the ground, 
and several persons. were severely wounded. Since that time they have 
been very cautious about lifting up a light in their cells, and they ran away 
terribly alarmed at seeing the Russian traveler do so. But they are very 
willing to perform the experiment at any time for the amusement of stran- 
gers, at some distance from their dwellings. ‘The place they choose for this 
object 1s the well whence they get water. They usually keep this well 
open, to allow the gas to escape; but when they cover it, a sufficient quan- 
tity is evolved in half an hour to produce an explosive mixture with the 
air that was previously in it. When this is effected, a person takes off the 
cover of the well and throws into it a handful of lighted straw. The 
explosion which follows is said to be terrific, which may be easily imagined, 
the well being 100 feet deep. 

Many theories have been formed to account for the vast development of 
gas at Baku; the most probable seems to be, that the naphtha which 
abounds in and beneath the soil is decomposed by some internal fire. That 
there is such a fire at no great distance from the surface, there can be no 
question. There are a great many hot springs, and in some crevices of the 
calcareous rock near the perpetual fire the heat felt is so great that it is 
impossible to keep the hand there. ‘The whole territory, as well as some 
of the islands in the neighborhood, are constantly subject to mud volcanoes. 
On one of those islands, named Svinoi Ostroy (Isle of Pigs,), not Sviatoi 
Ostrov (Holy Island,) as in some maps, Mr Vatsenko, Russian consul at 
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the court of Persia, was wrecked in 1826. The island, he says, is quite 
covered with voleanoes of mud; they are little heaps or swellings in the 
tenacious soil, which rise gradually with a peculiar noise to the height of 
two or three feet; they then burst like bubbles, water is thrown out, and 
their sides fallin. Outside they look like moist clay, and inside they have 
the appearance of burnt bricks: naphtha begins to flow out of the opening 
as soon as the water has ceased spouting. When one heap has disappeared, 
another rises near it, but not in the same place, and in this manner the 
whole island is covered ; it has the appearance of an immense field grubbed 
up by pigs, which has induced the Russians to give it the name it bears. 
The whole of the surface is soft, and imbibes water like a sponge; 
after a shower of rain, it is a complete marsh, which will not bear a foot 
upon it. 

The volcanoes of the Continent are much larger, and more worthy the 
name than those little elevations on Svinoi Ostrov. They have been 
frequently described, and Koempfer has given a strange drawing of one in 
his ‘* Ameenitates Exotice.’’? ‘They have occasionally thrown out large 
stones and flame as well as water, which may account for Massudi’s 
description. 

The chief riches of the country consist in its naphtha. This usefal 
bituminous oil is of two sorts, black and white. The latter is the most 
valuable, and it is also much rarer than the other; it is found only at one 
place, about a mile from the village of Sarakhan, where it is gathered in 
sixteen wells or pits. Of the black sort, the number of wells worked in 
1833 was 109. Notwithstanding its name, this is by no means all black; 
it varies in quality from a coarse pitchy substance, which can be used for 
little better than calking ships, to a clear greenish oil, which serves admi- 
rably for lamps. The earth and sand in the neighborhood of the wells is so 
thoroughly impregnated with naphtha, that it forms an excellent fuel, and 
is used exactly like our coal; when it is found in large slabs, it is used like 
slatés or tiles for roofing houses, for which purpose it is admirably fitted by 
its toughness and impermeability. 

The naphtha is drawn from the wells, which vary from one to fifteen 
fathoms in depth, by means of buckets and windlasses, which are moved by 
men or horses. It is almost invariably found mingled with water, from 
which it is separated by being thrown into large ditches constructed near 
the wells, in which it is allowed to stand until the water by its superior 
specific gravity falls to the bottom. The naphtha is then gathered up in 
flat wooden scoops, and poured into large sheepskin bottles, which are then 
deposited in cellars well lined with cement, until they are wanted for 
exportation or home consumption. 

The production of black naphtha is computed to be about nine millions 
of pounds per annum, while that of the white sort is under thirty thousand 
pounds. ‘The quantity gathered in warm weather is much larger than what 
is produced in cold weather ; it is also increased when the wind is south- 
erly, and decreased if it blows from the north; and it is worthy of remark 
that the same weather and winds respectively augment and lessen the 
evolution of gas. It is a curious fact that unless the wells be frequently 
emptied, they cease altogether to be productive, and that a cessation of 
even two or three days in working them causes a sensible diminution ; 
although in‘such cases a few days’ regular work will restore the original 
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productiveness. May not the cause of this be that the naphtha, if allowed 
to remain in the well, will line the walls with a sort of varnish, and in this 
manner close up the pores, through which the filtration of a further supply 
would otherwise be effected ? 

The naphtha wells are exclusively worked by the people of Balakhani, a 
village of 792 inhabitants, of whom 344 only are males, an inferiority of 
number which may be caused by. the unwholesomeness of. their occupation. 
The whole of the white naphtha is exported to Astrakhan, where it sells at 
about three pence per pound. ‘The greatest part of the black naphtha is 
exported to Persia, somewhat less than a million of pounds hoes retained 
in Georgia for domestic uses. 


THE REPUBLIC. OF SAN MARINO, 


©& AN MARINO is the only one left of the many republics into 
aq which Italy was once divided, and is the smallest independent state 
J) of Europe. A rude, craggy mountain, about eleven. English miles 
to the south of Rimini, and a few hillocks scattered around the mountain’ S 
base, comprise the whole of this republican territory, which is nowhere six 
miles across. The entire population does not much exceed 7000 souls. 
It is thus described by an English traveler: In the course of my walk, 
the bold rock on which San Marino stands, its rugged outline dotted here 
and there by a church, a convent, or a tower, formed for a long time the 
most striking feature in the landscape. I entered the dominions ae the old 
republic by. crossing a small stream, and, after three miles of ascent, in 
some parts very steep, and in others runninit zig-zag along the face of the 
mountain, I reached the ‘‘ Borgo,’’ which is a small town containing about 
600 inhabitants. About three-quarters of a mile further on, and much 
higher, I came to “ La Citta, ’’ or the city, which is the seat of government, 
and the residence of the more distinguished members of this miniature 
commonwealth. It does not seem much larger than the Borgo, but it is 
cleaner and handsomer, and has some buildings of a considerable size and 
in a pretty good style of architecture. There is not a single shop or inn, 

as nothing is allowed to be sold in the city. 

The view from this spot, which is more than 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea, 1s particularly fine, and one of the best points whence. to enjoy 
it is the top of the prison. The : town, of Rimini, the Marechia, and the 
dark Adriatic sea, lay before me; and turning to the the West were the 
piled up Apennines, conspicuous among which, from the sugar-loaf form 
of the mountain it stands upon, was the celebrated fortress of San Leo. 
Descending from the prison top, I visited some horrid dungeons, many feet 
underground, and quite dark. These conveyed a disagreeable impression 
as to the character of the old republicans, but it was pleasant to learn, and 
honorable to their descendants, that these dungeons had not been used for 
many years, and that there was actually only one prisoner in the place, 
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whose offence was rather venial, and his treatment exceedingly mild. I 
found, however, that the inhabitants still piqued themselves, as in the days 
of Addison, on their love of justice, and their impartial and rigid adminis- 
tration of it. One of the ctttadini told me the following story in point :— 
A Venetian, to whom a subject of the hill republic owed a sum of money, 
the payment of which had been demanded many times in vain, was at 
length induced, at the recommendation of a friend, to apply to one of the 
capitanei or presidents at San Marino. On arriving at the town, he was 
soon conducted to this dignitary of the state, whom he found with naked 
legs dancing in a huge tub, treading out grapes for wine. The Venetian, 
accustomed to the dignity, “the pomp and circumstance,” of his own city 
and government, turned with astonishment from such a dispenser of right 
and might, and began to repent him of his journey. As he had come, 
however, he told his story, and no sooner was it ended than the capitaneo 
despatched an assistant to summon the debtor to his presence. The man 
came forthwith; and, on being interrogated, confessed he duly owed the 
money, but said he could not pay it. ‘The indignant capitaneo instantly 
ordered him to prison, and decreed that his house should be sold to meet 
the demand. ‘This summary sentence very soon produced the amount of 
the debt from the San Marino man, who, it appears, was not so poor as he 
had pleaded he was, and the Venetian creditor returned home well satis- 
fied. Some time after, having occasion to sue another debtor in the courts 
of Venice, and having experienced “the law’s delay’’ and its glorious un- 
certainty, he exclaimed (at least so say the citizens of the hill) “* Val pit un 
pistad ’uva di San Marino che diezi Parruconi di Venezia! (A grape- 
treader of San Marino is worth more than ten big-wigs of Venice.) 

The constitution of the republic is rather aristocratical than otherwise. 
Although an approach to universal suffrage is nominally admitted, and 
although it is prescribed in their original charters that the sovereign power 
is lodged wholly and solely in the Arengo, or great council, in which every 
family shall be represented by one of its members, all authority has grad- 
ually fallen into the council, called “‘of sixty,’ but which in reality consists 
of only forty citizens. Again, half of the Council of Sixty were, by law, 
to be elected out of the plebeian order, the other half, and no more, chosen 
from among the nobility. Now, however, the council is wholly composed of 
the richest citizens, whose relative antiquity of descent or aristocracy of blood 
I could not ascertain. 

The Arengo, or popular body, has sometimes been called together of 
late years in cases of extraordinary emergency. ‘This is done merely by the 
ringing of a great bell, whose tones can very well be heard all over the 
republic. An old law enacts that every member who does not attend the 
summons be fined a sum about equal to an English penny, and that this fine 
be paid ‘‘ sine aliqua diminutione aut gratia.’ ! 

The miscalled Council of Sixty nominate ten of their members, out of 
whom two are chosen by lot, and named Capitanei Reggenti. One of 
these capitanei has jurisdiction over the city, and the other over the coun- 
try. Their power only lasts six months, and they cannot be reélected to 
these supreme posts until after an interval of three years. ‘The elections 
take place in March and in September, but’ the capitanei only take posses- 
sion of their office in April or in October. Joined with them there is a com- 
missary, who, according to the old constitution, owght to judge all civil and 
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criminal matters; and also (to avoid the partialities or prejudices likely 
to influence the subjects of so small a state, where every man knows every 
body, and has numerous family ties and connexions) he ought to be a 
foreigner—the native of some other Italian state—a Doctor of Laws, and 
a man of well-established integrity of character. This officer is chosen 
for three years and mantained at the public expense. ‘The capitanei and 
the Council of Sixty—of which no one can be a member until he is 
twenty-five years old, and where no two individuals of the same family can 
sit at the same time—appoint, between them, to the few offices of this poor 
and simple state. The most important of these offices, after that of the 
commissary, are the physician’s and the schoolmaster’s. The physician, 
according to the letter of the constitution, ought also to be a foreigner. 
He must, moreover, keep a horse wherewith to visit speedily any patient in 
the country, and his election is only for three years. 

At the time of Addison’s visit the schoolmaster must have performed his 
duty conscientiously, as that elegant writer says, that he “scarcely met 
with any in the place that had not a tincture of learning;” and, in my 
time, from what I could observe during a short visit, reading and writing 
seemed common acquirements enough. Addison also had an opportunity 
of looking over their collection of laws, which were written in Latin, 
and had been printed at Rimini, by order of the Commonwealth of San 
Marino, in a folio volume. The book was entitled ‘¢ Statua LIllustrissimee 
Reipublicze Sancti Marini. In the chapter on public ministers, &c., there 
is a law mentioned by Addison, which provides that whenever an ambassa- 
dor is despatched by the Republic to any foreign state he shall be allowed, 
out of the treasury, to the value of about one shilling per day during his 
mission! I could not help observing, even during the short stay I made, 
that, like some other citizens of small states, the people of San Marino 
were exceedingly susceptible and punctilious as to any criticisms made by 
their neighbors on their laws and customs, or on the dignity of their state. 
An anecdote is current illustrative of this feeling. About the end of the 
last century a citizen of San Marino heard an inhabitant of Rimini assert 
that the Republic was nothing more than a place of refuge for thieves, 
bankrupt traders, and vagabonds. ‘The words of this sweeping accusation 
were reported to the “Council of Sixty,’ who immediately passed a law 
excluding forever from the territories of the Republic not only the offender 
but all his relations, and every person, whether related or not, who bore the 
same name. ‘Thirty years after this, on a dreadfully stormy night, a man 
and woman who had lost their way demanded and readily obtained shelter 
in the house of a peasant at Serravalle, a hamlet just within the line of 
the republican territory. In the course of conversation the stranger 
addressed the woman who had arrived with him by her name, “ Signora 
Bava;’’ now Bava was the name of the Riminese caluminator.. As soon 
as the unlucky word was uttered, the peasant started up, exclaming “ Via 
da casa mia ognuno col nome di Bava! ’’—(Away from my house every one 
who bears the name of Bava!)—and, in spite of entreaties, and notwith- 
standing the pelting of the storm, the unfortunate woman was turned out 
of doors. 

The origin of this poor little republic, which has survived so many mighty 
ones that have fallen around her, and still looks with freedom from he1 
rocky seat over her prostrate and enslaved neighbor, Venice, is exceedingly 
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curious and interesting. Towards the end of the third century of the 
Christian Era, Rimini,—then called by its Latin name Arimmum—having 
completely fallen to ruins, the reigning Roman Emperor, Diocletian, 
undertook to restore the city, which is advantageously situated on the 
shores of the Adriatic Sea. ‘To this end, he invited from the opposite coast 
of the Adriatic, which was his native place, a number of artists and work- 
men, and, in the words of an old local historian, “‘venne ad Ariminum un 
gran numero di architetti scallpellini, o, diciamo taglia-pietri, e muratori, e 
conessi un infinit&é d’ operai schiavoni.’’ (There came to Ariminum a great 
number of architects, chisel-men, or, let us say, stone cutters and brick- 
layers, and with them an infinitude of Sclavonian workmen.) Among these 
Sclavonian masons and builders, there was one Marino, a man of a good 
character, who soon distinguished himself as a fervent friend of the Christian 
church as then established in Italy. 

After Diocletian had been the benefactor of Rimini, which, under the hands 
of Marino and his companions, soon rose from its ruins, that emperor became 
the scourge of all Italy, by instituting an abominable religious persecution. 
In ecclesiastical history this is called ‘‘ the tenth persecution of the Chris- 
tian church.’”’ It was commenced by Diocletian, A. D. 803, and proved 
one of the most sanguinary of the attempts made to conquer men’s con- 
science and belief by force. In Rimini alone, according to the old historian 
from whom I have already quoted, ‘‘rivers of Catholic blood flowed, not to 
earth, but to heaven!’? Driven to desperation, the Catholic population at 
last rose against the emperor’s pro-consul and their other rulers. A serious 
conflict, in which Marino took part with the Bishop of Forli, Forlimpopoli, 
and other churchmen, ensued, and seems to have terminated disadvanta- 
geously for the persecutors. After this Marino withdrew to the rugged, but 
safe recesses of Monte Titano, as the mountain which-is now the territory 
of the republic was then called. In that solitude he gave himself more 
and more up to devotion; and the rigid penances to which, in accordance 
with the notions of that early age, he subjected himself, soon obtained for 
him the reputation of sanctity, and attracted numbers to the place of his 
retreat. Many of his countrymen, who had come with him from Dalmatia 
to Rimini, had brought their wives and children with them; and it seems 
probable that these formed the original nucleus of the little independent 
state. At the same time, however, persecution and war would drive some 
of the native Italians of the plain to the safety of that mountain. 

A few years after his first retreat, when something like peace was 
restored to the church, Marino descended from his rock, and attended an 
ecclesiastical conciliabulum held at Rimini. By this time the stone-mason 
was a dignitary of the Catholic hierarchy, for he was styled Diaconus, or 
Deacon. When he died, full of years and holiness, his ashes were buried 
on the mountain-top, and miracles were said to be wrought at his tomb. 
In later years he was canonized by the Pope, and the name of Monte Titano 
was changed into his name—San Marino. The sancity thus attached to 
the spot, and the feelings of religion, have perhaps contributed as much in 
certain ages to the preservation of the republic from the hostile attack of 
its neighbors, as its smallness, poverty, and inoffensiveness. 

When all the free States of Italy, except Genoa and Venice, by their 
mad internal dissensions, and constant wars with their neighbors, commit- 
ted political suicide upon themselves, and, one by one, resigned their liber- 
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ties to the will of arbitrary princes, San Marino was too mean and poor to 
tempt either of these little despots to take forcible possession of it.. The 
territory of the republic, which had been increased by purchases from a 
neighboring state in the twelfth century, and by donations from one of the 
popes in the fourteenth century, was, however, in process of time, curtailed 
and reduced to its original and present limits. More than a century after 
the time when Clementini wrote, it was again deprived of its liberties. In 
1739, Cardinal Alberoni subjected it to the pope; but this second servitude, 
like the first, to the Counts of Carpegno and to Rimini, lasted only “ for a 


short space of time,” after which its independence and all its privileges © 


were restored. 

When Bonaparte, with the army of the French republic, appeared as the 
conqueror of Italy, (or rather of the Austrians 7m Italy,) in the neighbor- 
hood of San Marino, he sent a congratulatory deputation to the sister 
republic, which expressed the reverence felt by her young sister, France, 
for so ancient and free a commonwealth, and offered the state four pieces 
of artillery and an increase of territory. This was on the 11th of February, 
1797. The cannon were gratefully accepted, but the other tempting offer 
was wisely declined. | 

_ At the end of the last, and at the beginning of the present century, when 
political malcontents were numerous, and rigidly pursued by hostile gov- 
ernments, San Marino was often the asylum of men of opposite parties at 
the same time; and the government only preserved peace by strictly pro- 
hibiting all political discussion among the refugees. ‘The fear of incurring 
expulsion from the territory, and consequent seizure by their enemies, seems 
to have been sufficient to restrain the partisanship of the most violent, for 
the regulation was strictly observed. Among the most distinguished of 
these guests, was the Chevalier Delfico, a subject of the king of Naples, 
and an author of some eminence. He lived many years on the mountain, 
acquired the rights of citizenship, and ever afterwards styled himself in the 
title pages of the books he published, and in other documents, Delfico, 
Cittadino di San Marino. I knew this accomplished man in his old age, 
when he was no longer proscribed, and have heard him speak with grateful 
recollections of the hospitality and kindness he enjoyed, and of the honest, 
quiet habits of the poor and simple republicans. Still farther to show his 
Soeciuane he had written a ‘‘ History of San Marino,’’.a curious and clever 

ook, which I have in vain endeavored to obtain a sight of in England. 
The edition I was acquainted with in Italy was in quarto, and published at 
Venice. 

At the time of my visit, (in 1819,) though there were no political 
refugees, there were several debtors and petty offenders from the neighbor- 
ing states, that had taken refuge at San Marino. All the citizens capable 
of bearing arms were regularly drilled and trained. The territory of the 
republic, rugged as it is, yields a quantity of good wine and fruit, and the 
pasturage is abundant and fine. There are no springs or fountains on the 
mountain, but rain and snow-water are plentifully preserved in cisterns and 
tanks cut in the rock. The wine-cellars, similarly excavated, are deliciously 
cool and excellent. The wines of the hill are particularly lauded by an old 
historian of the republic, who says,—‘‘I vini sono cosi amabili, purificati, 
gratiosi e buoni che non hanno da invidiare i claretti di Francia.” (The wines 
are so mild, pure, agreeable, and good, that they have no need to envy the 
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clarets of France.) The largest of the churches, which contains his ashes, 
is dedicated to San Marino, but has nothing remarkable about it except a 
statue of the saint over the high altar, which holds in its hands the figure 
of a mountain crowned with three towers. The mountain and the towers 
are the appropriate arms of the commonwealth. As I stood by the tomb 
of the worthy Sclavonian mason, I could not but reflect that, although it 
had not been destined to obtain such a ‘‘high and palmy state,” his was a 
more honorable foundation of a republic than that laid by Romulus and 
his licentious, freebooting associates. 


~ EXTRAORDINARY DELIVERANCE, 


We) HE following melancholy event and extraordinary deliverance from 
Wir one of the most horrid deaths the human imagination can conceive, 
yi occurred in the English collieries about thirty-five years ago: 

*¢ About midway between the towns of Wednesbury and Bilston, on the 
great Holyhead Road, the traveler must have remarked, on crossing the 
canal at a place called Moxley Heath, one of the finest beds of bright red 
sand in the kingdom. This bed of sand is many yards thick, and being 
extensively used in the iron founderies, hundreds of boat loads are taken 
away for that purpose. A little to the left of this spot, on a Monday 
morning, about the period before named, and whilst the workmen were 
busily engaged at their labor in the coal mine underneath, a sudden 
‘crownings in,’ (as it is emphatically termed by the colliers,) or falling in 
of the superincumbent strata, took place about the centre of the works, 
owing, as was supposed, to the bearings that are usually left, being too 
much weakened to support the heavy mass above. At this moment about 
fourteen or sixteen men were at work below, nearly all of whom were then 
employed at the extremity of the mine, and the disrupture happening 
about midway between the shaft of the pit and the situation where the 
workmen were engaged, the driftways were instantly filled with the falling 
mass; consequently all escape for them was cut off, and their lights extin- 
guished by the violent concussion of air, &c. The few workmen that 
happened to be near the bottom of the shaft were instantly drawn up to 
the surface. The alarm was given, and spread like wildfire through all 
the surrounding working districts. Thousands were seen rushing to the 
fatal spot as to a common focus—fathers, mothers, wives and children by 
their cries adding to the misery of the scene. Nearly all work in the 
neigborhood was suspended, both employers and workmen assembling to 
render assistance. Of course the fate of the ten or eleven men stopped 
up in the mine was all matter of conjecture. Whether the fallen matter 
had choked up the farther workings and buried them alive, or supposing 
this not to be the case, whether they could exist without food and fresh 
air until their deliverance could be effected, was equally matter of doubt. 
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After some consultation the engine was set to work, and parties of work- 
men went down the pit in the hope of clearing away the rubbish below so 
as to get to the unfortunate men, whilst loads of faggots and straw were 
emptied into the hollow formed on the surface by the fall, (which resembled 
an inverted cone of from fifteen to twenty yards in diameter, ) for the purpose 
of stopping up the fissures and preventing the running down of any more 
loose sand, &c., from the top. ‘This course was persevered in for some 
time, but it was at length found that their labors were ineffectual, as sand, 
water, &c., kept pouring down as fast as it could be removed from the 
bottom. Another consultation was now held, when the only hope of saving 
the men that remained was, the driving a head through the solid coal in a 
winding direction round the fractured part into the farther end of the 
mine. ‘This was a work of great labor and difficulty, as near 100 yards in 
length of solid coal was necessary to be penetrated by the shortest possible 
cut. Subscriptions were raised, and the different masters set a laudable 
example to their men by their personal assistance. Working gangs were 
formed, sufficiently numerous to relieve each other by short relays. This 
undertaking was instantly commenced with the greatest alacrity on the 
part of the workmen, some cutting away with their picks, others clearing 
away the coal from behind—the men retiring to rest as they became 
fatigued, and their places occupied by fresh hands. ‘The head was driven 
no larger than was necessary for the men to sit to their work, and resem- 
bled a tunnel. Day and night the work proceeded, until the close of the 
week, the public anxiety increasing as the cutting advanced; the absorbing 
questions early and late being, ‘ Has anything been yet ascertained of the 
fate of the unfortunate colliers?’ 

‘On the following Sunday morning a rumor was spread that the men 
engaged in driving had heard sounds from within like the distant tapping 
of hammers, the tapping becoming more distinct as the work proceeded. 
All now was increased activity. They were no longer laboring without 
strong hopes of saving some of their fellow creatures, and this feeling 
gave an additional stimulus to their exertions. Harly on Monday morning 
(one week from their incarceration) it became generally known that voices 
had been heard within audible enough to warn the drivers (who, in their 
anxiety to shorten the cutting, were approaching too close to the fracture) 
to keep more to the left. It was also pretty well understood, for some 
miles around, that the head would be driven through in the course of that 
day, and again the neighboring population poured to the scene in countless 
numbers—the diverging roads presenting one moving mass. About one 
one o'clock in the afternoon the head was completed, sufficiently large to 
allow the workmen to enter, when nine men and one boy were found, alive 
indeed, but in the last stage of exhaustion! The news was instantly com- 
municated to the assembled crowd above. The burst of feeling at this 
announcement cannot be described. At this awful moment the sensations 
of the assembled relatives of these unhappy men were most intense. One 
poor woman, it was stated, had died with excess of joy upon learning that 
her husband was still alive, after a whole week of the most agonizing sus- 
pense. Medical practitioners were in attendance, and by their directions 
the air was admitted into the confined portion of the works by degrees: 
warm gruel and other restoratives were carefully and sparingly adminis- 
tered to the sufferers down in the works; after a proper interval, they 
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were gradually brought out, enveloped in blankets, drawn to the surface, 
each in the lap of a sturdy miner, instantly put into coaches, which were 
ready in waiting, and conveyed to their respective homes. 

“Tt was now ascertained that but one or two individuals and a horse or 
two had perished. One poor fellow was passing through the drift-way at 
the time of the fall, and was buried in the rubbish, but not so completely 
as to cause instant death. He lingered. for some time; and his unfortu- 
nate companions, unable to render him assistance, heard his cries for 
help, as they became gradually weaker, till life was extinct. It also 
appeared that the sufferers had made a fruitless effort to effect their own 
deliverance by removing the fallen earth as long as their strength would 
permit. They had probably taken a meal with them, as is usual with 
colliers when they descend the pit, and had caught a little water in their 
caps, which had helped to allay their thirst, and this was their only sus- 
tenance during the seven days and nights that they were stopped up; but 
they had also heard the blows of the pick as the head was bemg driven 
through, and the hope that their deliverance would be effected had doubt- 
lessly contributed to sustain their sinking spirits; nevertheless, had any 
relaxation taken place in the efforts that were made for that purpose, the 
consequences must have been fatal to them. One man had ason with him 
in the mine, a boy about twelve or thirteen years old, who sat upon his 
father’s knees, and slept the greater part of the time, occasionally wakin 
and crying for his mother, then falling asleep again. One remarkable 
fact is, that on being asked if they knew the day of their deliverance, 
they supposed it was on Friday. It would be naturally enough thought 
that in their dark and dreary confinement time would have dragged on so 
heavily that they would have supposed the duration longer than it actually 
was; but it is probable that the close and half stifled nature of their situ- 
ation brought on drowsiness, and that they had all slept more or less. It 
is believed they all ultimately recovered.” | 


THE CHLAMYPHORUS TRUNCATUS. 


»¥@HE Chlamyphorus Truncatus, or Pechichiago, is a little animal 

7 belonging to the order edentata—an order which includes mammalia 
destitute of incisor teeth, and sometimes of teeth altogether. The 
first detailed account we have of the chlamyphorus is given by Dr. Harlan, 
professor of comparative anatomy to the Philadelphia Museum; who, how- 
ever, had only the opportunity of examining an imperfect specimen. 

The animal is a native.of Chili, where, like a mole, it burrows in the rich 
soil of the valleys, living for the most part. underground, in quiet seclusion. 
Concealed in its subterranean retreats, it is regarded by the natives as a 
curiosity, and indeed, independent of its being hidden from observation, as 
it seldom visits the surface, at least during the light of day, it appears to be 
extremely rare. Its food, so far as we are assured by its dentition and the 
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imperfect accounts received respecting its habits, is insectivorous, and doubt- 
less consists of such as like itself inhabiting the soil beneath the surface, 
become the objects of its pursuit without calling it from its obscurity. 
Night is most probably the season of its activity, and of its unfrequent visits 
to the ‘‘ upper world.” 

Few animals with which we are acquainted are better qualified for a 
subterranean mode of life, or better furnished with the means of ‘‘ progress- 
ing’’ through the soil, or forming galleries and chambers. The-top of the 
head, and the whole of the upper surface of the body, are covered with a 
thin shell of a consistence between horn and leather, divided by intersect- 
ing furrows, into a series of bands or strips, each strip being itself made up 
of fifteen or twenty plates of a square form, except on the head, which is 
covered with a single plate composed of a mosaic-work of rounded and 
irregular portions. This horny covering or shield is not fixed by the whole 
of its inferior surface to the integuments beneath, as is the case with the 
armadillo, but merely rests on the back, free throughout, “ excepting along 
the spine of the back and top of the head; being attached to the back, 
immediately above the spine, by a loose cuticular production, and by two 
remarkable bony processes on the top of the os frontis (bone of forehead), 
by means of two large plates which are nearly incorporated with the bone 
beneath; but for this attachment, and the tail being firmly curved beneath 
the belly, the covering would be very easily detached.”’ The extremity 
of the tail is formed like a paddle. ‘* The whole surface of the body is 
covered with fine silk-like hair, (of a delicate straw color), longer and finer 
than that of the mole, but not so thick. The anterior of the chest is large, 
full, and strong; the anterior extremities short, clumsy, and powerful.” 
The hand, which is amazingly thick and compact, is furnished with five 
powerful but compressed nails, which, arranged together in their natural 
situation, constitute one of the most efficient scrapers or shovels which can 
be possibly imagined; and expressly adapted for progression under ground, 
but in an equal ratio ill-fitted for celerity on the surface. The hind legs 
are comparatively weak, the feet being long and somewhat resembling the 
human; the toes are furnished with small flattened nails. Sight is but a 
second-rate sense, as it regards its importance in the economy of an animal 
living in darkness beneath the ground ;—the organs of vision, therefore, are 
almost as little developed as in the mole, being very minute, and buried in 
the long silky fur; by which the circular orifices of the ears are also equally 
concealed. The head is almost conical in its figure, going off from a broad 
base to a pointed snout, furnished with an enlarged cartilage, as in the hog, 
and doubtless for the same purpose, of grubbing and burrowing for food. 
In accordance with the details of external configuration the skeleton is 
equally indicative of the creature’s habits. The skull is firm, and prevented 
from being pressed upon by the shield, which rests on two solid projections, 
as seenin the annexed sketch. ‘The bones of the forelimbs are thick, short, 
and angular; the scapulze broad and strong; the ribs thick, and capable 
of resisting great pressure. ‘The hip-bones are of singular construction, 
and admirably formed for protecting the internal organs from injury. 
Such is an outline of the structure and habits of the chlamyphorus, an ani- 
mal which, though bearing in some points a close analogy both to the mole 
and the armadillo, yet possesses characters so exclusively its own, as to 
render it one of the most interesting and remarkable of modern discoveries 
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in zoology. Of this rare animal two specimens alone exist, one in the 
Museum of Philadelphia, the other, whose skeleton is perfect, in the Muse- 
um of the Zoological Society of London. 
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“ay HIRLWINDS, Pillars of Sand, and Waterspouts form a class of 

Wier remarkable phenomena not usually ranked together, but which we 
e\/s{ are inclined to refer to the principle of electricity. In the expla- 
nations generally given it is assumed that there are currents of air blowing in 
different directions, the oblique meeting of which causes an eddy or vortex, 
having a vacuum in its interior. Against this hypothesis it may be 
objected that, in the greater number of instances recorded, the air has been 
either calm or with a wind moderate and steady without any cross currents. 
If these meteors had a mechanical origin of this kind, they ought to 
abound most where variable winds and storms prevail, as on sea coasts, near 
headlands, and among hills. On the contrary, they are most rare in such 
eases, rather affecting climates and seasons of hot still atmosphere, in 
desert plains or tropical seas. Besides, in order to form a vortex, it is 
necessary that a coherent body be present to deflect the current into the 
tangential motion producing the whirl. A vortex cannot be formed in the 
free atmosphere, whatever be the respective velocities or angle of meeting 
of currents, and, according to all experience, a shift of wind is preceded 
by a calm, lasting until one of the currents has obtained predominance. 
That waterspouts and whirlwinds are independent of motion in the air is 
made evident by their having often a rapid progression, although the air 
around them be still, and by their having been seen even to advance 
against a wind then blowing; and when several waterspouts have been in 
sight at once, some have been stationary, others running about without any 
common direction. 

In assigning these phenomena to the agency of electricity, there are no 
conditions assumed the existence of which can be disproved ; and it cannot 
be denied that the cause is adequate to the effect attributed to it. We may 
distinguish two kinds of them, according as the electricity has accumulated 
in the earth, and discharges itself into the air, or, as the electricity is 
emitted from a charged cloud, exercising a powerful induction upon the 
surface of the earth beneath, but without exploding. In the former case, 
which is peculiar to land, the resulting action constitutes the whirlwind or 
the pillar of sand, the different appearance of which is owing to the nature 
of the soil from which they rise. Whirlwimds are of most frequent occur- 
ence in those countries not free from earthquakes and dry hot seasons 
during a limited time of the year, such as the wide valley of the Missis- 
sippi. Compared with the pillars of sand they are more terrible in their 
destructive energies, but they are more casual, and are generally single. 
Pillars of sand are confined to the deserts of Africa and Hindostan ; they 
are individually less dangerous, but they are not to be despised if it be true 
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that each of them may deposit a quantity of suffocating dust, forming a 
hillock of greater height than a man, and that countless numbers may be 
stalking across the arid plain with inevitable speed. 

The electricity, which we believe to be the prime mover of these extra- 
ordinary spectacles, may possibly have different sources, and, we are 
inclined to suspect, a less superficial excitation of that in the whirlwind. 
But, however the charge may be derived, when it has accumulated to such 
intensity that the electrical inertia of the air is unable to repress it, 1t will 
rush upwards in a stream, communicating an ascending motion to the air, 
and bearing along with it whatever light mobile particles may be within its 
influence. 

If there were in the superincumbent atmosphere a sufficient mass to 
supply by induction the requisite quantity of the opposite electricity, then 
the accumulation might have been discharged in the ordinary manner 
by explosion. In the absence of this, the electricity, taking the direction in 
which it meets with least resistance, tends to dissipate itself in a stream 
through the air so long as it can force a passage. ‘The stream expands in 
its progress by its own elasticity, so that its diameter is greater as it recedes 
from the earth, often describing very exactly an inverted cone. While the 
stream continues, the opposite kind of electricity is induced into the air 
along its path, and flows downwards towards the point of emission, or apex 
of the cone, where the primary charge is most concentrated. Now, it has 
been proved by experiment, that every electric current contains within 
itself a revolving action, the consequence of the attraction of the opposite 
electric surfaces. To this property of an electric we may therefore assign 
the origin of the spiral motion of the whirlwind, conceiving that it results 
from the longitudinal or ascending motion of the stream, influenced by the 
circular or revolving motion of the two electricities round each other. 
The velocity of the spiral motion is too great to be followed by the eye, 
and its mechanical effects, exhibited in the lifting of loaded wagons, the 
leveling of stone-walls, the cutting through fences, trees, and huts, as if 
with an edge tool, are ascribable to no other physical cause than electro- 
dynamic. | | 

Waterspouts have the same principles of action, but in them the accumu- 
lation exists in a low heavy cloud, which has induced the opposite electricity 
into the earth beneath, without finding a prominent point to facilitate an 
explosion. The charge is gradually neutralized by combination with that 
rushing in a stream from below, and carrying with it dust from the plain, 
and vapor, or rather a mist, from waters. The watery particles beg 
again aggregated into drops, sometimes as large as cherries, descend in 
torrents, and a circulation is thus established while the accumulation 
exists. 

The spouts or tubes, apparently let down from the cloud, are formed by 
the vapor or mist attracted by the electricity which has elongated itself 
into a protrusion by an effort to discharge itself. 
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LANS for effecting the navigation of vessels under the surface of 

the water have often been discussed, and have more than once been 
s\ tried with some success; and although the motives which led to the 
attempt have usually been rather discreditable than otherwise, there can 
be no doubt that upon occasion the faculty of traveling under water might 
be found useful. 

If, on the coming on of a storm, a ship’ could, as the little nautilus is said 
to do on a like occasion, furl up her sails, and descend to the depths of 
ocean, to emerge again when calm should be restored, the danger of found- 
ering at sea would evidently be much reduced, and the timid might venture 
to undertake a voyage without apprehension. It may be feared that dan- 
gers of another sort would more than compensate for the exemption from 
storms on the deep sea; and in shallow waters the expedient would be 
obviously inapplicable. Even if perfect safety from the ordinary sources 
of danger could thus be obtained, it must be at such an expense of time, 
space, and convenience, as to be out of the reach of most persons. 

Writers of the middle ages have mentioned submarine vessels, though 
somewhat vaguely, and generally rather as being possible than as actually 
put in practice; some have been more particular, but their accounts are 
equally fanciful, and Alexander the Great, or some other ancient worthy, 
is usually the hero of the tale. About the sixteenth century we come to 
something more positive: the inhabitants of the Ukraine are stated to have 
been at that epoch in the habit of using such vessels, in order to be able to 
escape from the Turkish galleys, by which they were frequently pursued. 
Soon after we have a more distinct account of a submarine boat nearer home. 
Cornelius van Drebbel, a mechanician and writer of some renown in his 
day, constructed a boat in London which he navigated beneath the surface 
of the Thames. His vessel contained twelve rowers, besides passengers, 
and it is said that on one occasion King James I. went on board for the 
sake of witnessing the experiment. ‘To make the story more wonderful, 
Van Drebbel is stated by Boyle to have found out a liquid which would 
restore to its original vital state, air vitiated by breathing, so that he could 
remain as long as he pleased under water. If this be true, Van Drebbel’s 
chemical science was greater even than his mechanical skill; but, to judge 
from our present knowledge of chemistry, there can be no doubt that Boyle 
was misinformed on this matter: possibly the liquid might be a pretence to 
hide the real mode of obtaining air by tubes from above the surface. Mer- 
senne, in 1644, speaking of this vessel, says: ‘“‘It is known that a ship 
was built in England by Cornelius Drebbel, which swam under the water ;”’ 
but although he speaks of glass, pebbles, and horn, for giving light in such 
ships, and proposes a leather tube for admitting air, he says nothing of 
Drebbel’s liquid, which he was sufficiently credulous to have fully believed, 
if he had heard of it. | 

The treatise of Mersenne on submarine navigation is part of a very curi- 
ous work treating on almost everything. He speaks of ships that may be 
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made of either metal or wood, to run with wheels on the bottom of the sea, 
and where the sea was too deep, to be moved with oars. He dwells on the 
safety from storms in such vessels, because, as he says, their force never 
reaches a greater depth than three or four fathoms: he says such a ship 
should be in the form of a fish, but alike at both ends; that the oars should 
be broad like paddles, and easily turned, so as to make the ship go back- 
wards or forwards, upward or downwards. He thinks persons might remain 
a month at the bottom of the sea in such a vessel; that they might grind 
corn with mills moved by asses, bake bread, cook their victuals, and carry 
on trade and manufactures. A little further on he says it would be even 
possible to colonize the bed of the sea, and live all one’s life there; he has 
no doubt the colonists would learn in time to get from the sea enough to 
live upon, although they might occasionally come up to procure wine or 
water, or a supply of fresh air. ‘How casily,” he exclaims, ‘‘ could they 
reach in this way the north or south poles, as it is well known the sea never 
freezes to the bottom!’’. After this he takes a still wider flight, and thinks 
it not quite impossible that a man might become a fish, and live altogether 
without air, although he admits it to be doubtful; but he points to the 
example of rope-dancers and jugglers, who by practice learn to do many 
things which seem at first equally impossible, and which, if he had not him 

self seen, he could not have believed, had they been sworn to. ‘‘ Who 
knows,” says he, ‘‘ whether the lungs may not be so refreshed by the water, 
that men may do without air, as many fishes do; and perhaps this air which 
is mixed with the water may serve for this purpose.’ Mersenne fre- 
quently writes as if he had really done a good deal of what he talks about; 
but one or tivo expressions show that he never saw a submarine ship. Thus 
he says that if any body will make such a vessel, he will show how to cook 
food in it. A few years after Mersenne; Bishop Wilkins published his 
“* Mathematical Magic,” in which he writes of submarine navigation much 
in the style of Mersenne: his immediate object seems to have been the find- 
ing of articles which had been lost by shipwreck; but his successors have 
generally aimed at producing a warlike engine, which should come secretly 
under a ship, and blow it into the air with gunpowder. ‘This was tried in 
the ‘Thames more than a century ago by Dr. Desaguliers; and in 1777 by 
the American Bushnell in the river Delaware. Bushnell’s boat, which has 
been well described, was constructed with great ingenuity. Its shape has 
been compared to that of a tortoise, but it was more like a gigantic walnut only 
a little flattened. It was made of metal, well closed on all sides, except at one 
hole, where the operator entered, and this he closed after him. ‘There was no 
method of procuring air when beneath the surface ; so that it was necessary to 
get up as soon as the air was consumed. All operations were performed by 
rods passing air-tight through the sides; one rod moved a sort of a spiral 
oar, shaped like the worm of a endless screw, and standing perpendicularly 
above it: by turning this backwards or forwards, the vessel sank or rose ; 
another rod turned a similar oar, placed horizontally, which moved the ves- 
sel forward or backwards; but the whole machine was first brought as nearly 
as practicable to the specific gravity of the surrounding medium hy open 

ing a stop-cock to admit water, which might be driven out again by a 
forcing pump. A barometer-gauge showed the depth which the vessel had 
reached, and a compass the direction of its motion; and as a candle would 
have consumed too much air, bits of phosphorus were placed upon these 
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instruments to show their indications. A large quantity of lead was attached 
to the bottom of the machine, to serve as ballast, and of this about two hun- 
dred weight could be detached by the turning of a screw, which would 
leave the vessel light enough to rise rapidly to the surface in case of dan- 
ger from want of air. ‘There were many other contrivances for various 
necessary purposes, and the whole construction showed an ingenuity that 
might have been valuable; but the spirit of modern times is against such a 
treacherous mode of warfare as that intended by this machine; and the 
failures incident to the awkwardness of a first attempt threw a discredit 
over the invention. 

The next experiment was that of Fulton, who in 1801 made a vessel, 


which he called the Nautilus, nearly on Bushnell’s plan, except that he \ 


had a*copper vessel to contain condensed air for respiration. This was in 
France; but he met with no encouragement from Buonaparte, and he was 
induced soon after to offer his services to the British government, under 
whose auspices he tried some experiments in England, which failed of their 
purpose. He subsequently returned to America, where he appears to have 
had more success. At his death in 1815, he was employed in building a 
ship which was intended to be just on a level with the surface of the sea; so 
that a man could put his head out of a hole in the deck to see what was 
going on. Captain Montgery, a few years ago, proposed to build a ship of 
war, which he called l’ Invisible: he gives minute directions for its construc- 
tion; but we are not aware that he put his plans in execution. 

The most interesting attempt at submarine navigation in recent times is 
that of the well-known smuggler Johnston, who was employed by some 
wealthy parties to liberate Napoleon from his prison of St. Helena. John- 
ston’s vessel, which was built in the Thames, was nearly 100 feet long, and 
was intended to float on a level with the surface, or at least to sink very 
little below it. It was proposed that this ship should approach St. Helena 
towards evening, and that it should wait until the illustrious captive should 
receive notice of the neighborhood of his liberator. It was expected that 
he would be ready to embark immediately, and it was then intended to 
depart for the United States. The vessel was nearly finished when the 
British Government received notice of its destination. It was consequently 
seized, and the death of Napoleon, which occurred about the same period, 
put an end to the scheme altogether. Johnston was afterwards employed 
in making experiments with a view of destroying the French fleet at Cadiz; 
but the dissolution of the Cortes put an end to his enterprise. 


_ A floating, partly submerged propeller, torpedo vessel, has lately teen . 


invented by James Nasmyth, of Patricroft, England, for destroying large 
ships of an invading fleet. ) 

Mr. Nasmyth is the inventor of the steam hammer, which bears his 
name, and various other useful inventions, and besides, he is a first rate 
astronomer and mathematician. ‘The following is his own account of the 
invention: ' 

‘‘'The principles on which the arrangement and construction of the float- 
ing mortar is based, consist, in the first place of a monster self-exploding 
shell, so arranged as to explode on having its breech end crushed against 
the breech of the mortar, the self-exploding cap being situated there. In 
order to enhance the destructive effect upon the enemy’s ship, the shell is 
so far submerged as to tear its way into the enemy six feet under water line. 
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Next, to protect the shell from the effect of the water while resting in 
the chamber of the mortar, it is rendered water proof by being inclosed 
within a perfectly water tight copper case, which will so effectively secure 
it from the-action of the water as that it may remain, if need be, for years 
in the chamber of the mortar, submerged, as before said, six feet under 
water line, and ready for service at any time. ‘The crush consequent on 
coming in contact with the side of the enemy is the agent whereby the 
monster shell is made to explode. A very moderate velocity of the float- 
ing mortar would, when brought up against the side of the enemy, prove 
sufficient for this purpose; so much so, that, in order to obviate the chance 
of its explosion by accidental contact with any other object, I have so placed 
the flange joint of the copper case against the mouth of the mortar, that 
the crush against the side of the enemy, resulting from a speed of two or 
three miles per hour, shall be sufficient to overcome the resistance of this 
flange, and crush the self-exploding cap at the breech end of the shell 
against that of the mortar, and so cause it to explode and tear its fearful 
way through the side of the enemy. Thus it will be evident that we can 
never fail to render the shell effective, inasmuch as that it is the very fact 
of contact with the side or hull of the enemy that brings the self-exploding 
- agency into action. No ship that has ever been built, either wood or iron, 
could survive the fearful hole which a monster shell, exploded under such 
circumstances, would produce. | | 

The next feature is the intimate union of our mortar with the hull of the 
screw steam-vessel, which transports it direct to the object which we desire 
to destroy. ‘The mortar is made part and parcel of the vessel, and so sit- 
uated as to unite the most effective mechanical arrangement with the 
strongest position of the vessel, viz., ‘‘end on,’”’ so that the entire mass of 
our vessel (mortar and all) is brought into play, as the means whereby the 
concussion or recoil due to the explosion of the shell is absorbed by the 
entire mass of the floating mortar, so that no sensible recoil or concussion 
would be experienced. 

Next is the manner in which the crew who attend to the navigation of 
the floating mortar, together with the steam engine, boiler, and screw, are 
protected from the action of shot, whether red-hot or cold. ‘This object is 
attained by giving the vessel, in all directions where assailable, such a 
thickness of timber as that no shot of whatsoever description can penetrate 
to the interior. ‘T'o insure this, the hull of our floating mortar will be 
made at least ten feet thick, of poplar wood, which material is admirably 
adapted for the purpose, by reason of its lightness, toughness, and incom 
bustibility. Red-hot shot might lodge in it, but would fail to set it on fire. 
A red-hot shot would only char a few inches of the timber around it and 
cool at its leisure, and from the extent to which the hull would be sub- 
merged, the portion above water presents no surface favorable for the 
effective action of shot; whilst, as there will be most ample accommodation 
in the interior for a high pressure engine and boiler, with direct action 
screw-propeller, there is nothing to prevent our obtaining a velocity of 
eight or nine miles an hour, although for the actual objects of the vessel a 
speed of five or six miles would be ample. The draught of the engine 
furnace would cause perfect ventilation for the crew, which need not con- 
sist of more than three or four handy men. 

I would observe, in conclusion, that as this class of vessel is chiefly 
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designed for defence against invasion, and would not have to act against 
an enemy, probably, at greater distances than one or two miles ffom our 
shore, it could speedily return for another shell; the means for lodging 
which in the chamber of the submerged mortar are most simple, but not 
needful at present to describe. I conceive, however, that the total destruc- 
tion of one enemy’s ship at each trip would be sufficient service. Three 
or four such floating mortars, each of which sending to the bottom of the 
sea the largest ships an invading enemy might dare to bring towards our 
shore, would make such a demonstration as would strike terror into the 
largest fleet that molested a peaceful nation; and not fail to confirm the 
maxim, that the best way to prevent war is to render the results go terrible 
as that evil disposed nations will think twice ere they face such wholesale 
destruction as our floating mortars would not fail to deal out to them.” 


THE DRUIDS. 


§ MONG the ancient inhabitants of England and of France, formerly 
WV called Gaul, as well as among some other nations of antiquity, the 
AZ Druids were priests or ministers of religion. They were also the 
instructors of the young, and were the only learned men of the nations to 
which they belonged. Although these men flourished long after civilization 
had made great progress among neighboring nations, yet they did not make 
use of writing, but their scholars were obliged to get by heart all their les- 
sons, from hearing them repeated by their masters, the Druids. 

In general, little was known about very ancient tribes and nations, until 
the Romans invaded their countries and conquered them. So it is from 
the Romans that we have derived our knowledge of the habits, character 
and religion of the Druids. The Druids of Brita were very celebrated. 
There has been much dispute about the derivation of the word Druzd, but 
it is most probable that it comes from an old British word, dru, meaning 
oak, because the Druids held the oak-tree almost sacred; it was their favor- 
ite tree, and their groves contained no other. 

Little is known concerning them before the age of Julius Czesar, the 
Roman, who invaded Britain after having subdued Gaul, about fifty-four 
years before Christ. Ceesar says that they were divided into several 
classes; the priests, the soothsayers, the poets, the judges, and instructors 
of youth. ‘The priests, those Druids who were called so by way of distine- 
tion, had the charge of the religious ceremonies. They worshipped their 
gods, and offered sacrifices to them upon altars. ‘Their temples, or places 
of worship, were very singular. They were generally circles of vast stand- 
ing pillars, over which they sometimes laid huge stones, making a circle in 
the air. In the middle stood the altar-stone. Of this kind was the cele- 
brated Stone-henge, near Salisbury, in England. In the island of Anglesey, 
near the northern extremity of Wales, there are Druidical pillars yet remain 
ss 
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ing. ‘This island is supposed to have been the residence of the chief, or 
Arch-Druid, of Britain. 

The Druids had very strange ideas about religion. They thought that 
the common people could not understand the simple and rational principles 
of religion, and so they invented foolish fables and superstitions, and delu- 
ded the masses to worship the sun, and be idolaters. They had fires sacred 
to the sun, like the priests of Baal, of whom we read in the Bible. The 
Druids were criminal enough to sacrifice human beings to their gods, and 
this cruelty, which they persisted in, notwithstanding all remonstrance, was 
the cause of their destruction. The poets, or bards, according to some, 
did not properly belong to the class of Druids, because they did not mix 
religion with their songs. They inspired the people to warlike actions, and 
sang the praise of patriotism and bravery. ‘The Druids studied astronomy, 
and made great proficiency in the science. 

We all know what terror and astonishment an eclipse, or any singular 
appearance in the sky, creates among an ignorant people, who do not know 
the causes of these things, or the means of finding out, beforehand, at what 
time they will happen. Persons among such people, who can foretell any 
occurrence, even a change of the seasons, are looked upon as inspired with 
a knowledge more than human. By such arts the Druids extended and 
strengthened their influence over the people. The soothsayers even pre- 
tended to be acquainted with the intentions of Divine Providence! ‘The 
Roman soothsayers, or fortune-tellers, pretended to foretell events by the 
appearance of the entrails of beasts that were sacrificed on their altars; in 
the same way, but with much greater cruelty, the Druidical soothsayers 
examined the bleeding bodies of human victims. 

When the Roman Suetonius determined to put an end not only to the 
ceremonies of the Druids, but to the priests themselves, they took refuge 
in the island of Anglesey. Here they were determined to make a bold 
resistance. Having some hope of gaining a victory over the Romans, they 
kindled large fires, in which they intended to consume the Roman prison- 
ers, should they take any. Suetonius landed near Parthamel. The Druids, 
in great numbers, encircled the army of their countrymen, urging them to 
be brave, and praying for the vengeance of Heaven upon the invaders. 
The scene was rendered more. terrific to the Romans by the appearance of 
the British women, who were dressed in black, and ran yelling to and fro, 
brandishing torches. However, the Romans were brave men, and they 
conquered. ‘They cut down the sacred groves of oaks; they demolished 
the temples of the priests, and cruelly threw them into their own fires. 

The Druids, who were the judges in all cases which required a recourse 
to law, settled these matters by their opinion, from which there was no 
appeal except to the Arch-Druid. As the Druids were thought to receive 
knowledge and instruction directly from the gods, they had the power of 
making, altering, and executing laws. Any persons who desired to possess 
the great power of the order, could become Druids, but only by a long 
course of very strict study, and a life of privation, which not many had 
patience to go through. | 

The schools of the Druids, in Britain, were very famous before the inva- 
sion of the Romans. Even youth from Gaul came thither to be instructed 
in the branches which they taught. Scholars took an oath not to betray 
the secrets and learning which they were taught; and thus we may see 
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how selfish was the system of the Druids, and how much opposed it was to 
the extension of knowledge. Students always resided with their teachers 
and school-fellows, and were forbidden to converse with any others. Acad- 
emies were numerous, one being attached to almost every temple of note. 
Instruction was conveyed in verse. ‘The whole circle of the sciences, with 
which the Druids were acquainted, was taught in twenty thousand verses, 
which pupils were twenty years in committing to memory. 

The Druids measured time not by the days, but the nights, guided by 
the changes of the moon. They had so great a veneration for the oak, that 
they never performed any ceremony without being adorned with garlands 
woven of its leaves. Those who professed a knowledge of medicine would 
never betray the secrets by which they cured the sick. They were, with- 
out doubt, only acquainted with the healing powers of a few herbs. They 
placed great faith in the virtues of the plant mistletoe, probably from its 
growing on the oak-tree. They called it by a British name, meaning 
‘¢ all-heal.”? The efficacy of this plant they thought depended on certain 
ceremonies to be observed in gathering it. Among the annual festivals of 
the Gauls and Britons was that in which the Arch-Druid cut the mistletoe 
from the oak. This ceremony was conducted with great pomp. When they 
found an oak «which had the rare plant upon it, they made preparations for 
a banquet beneath. ‘Two milk-white bulls were tied to it by the horns, 
and then the Arch-Druid, dressed in a snowy robe, ascended the oak, and 
detached the mistletoe with a golden knife. Sacrifice and feasting fol- 
lowed. On May-day a festival in honor of the sun was held. The sun 
was called Bel, Belinus, and some other names. : 


ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 


Ww SABELLA, queen of Castile, was born at Madrigal, in that kingdom, 

W7 April 22,1451. Her father, John II., after an inglorious reign of 
Js forty-eight years, died in 1454, lamenting that he had not been born 
the son of a mechanic, instead of King of Castile. Isabella had but a slen- 
der prospect of obtaining the crown during the early part of her life. She 
had two brothers, Henry and Alfonso, the former of whom acceded to the 
throne at the death of John. Isabella retired with her mother to the little 
town of Arevalo, where she lived many years in obscurity. Her mother, 
who appears to have been a woman of a strong religious ture of mind, be- 
stowed great care on her education, and inculcated the strictest lessons of 
piety upon her daughter, which did not fail to exercise an important influ- 
ence upon her future career. Qn the birth of a daughter to her brother, 
Isabella was removed from her retirement to the royal palace, by Henry, 
who, being disliked by his subjects, feared the formation of a party adverse 
to his interests. At the royal court, surrounded by all the pleasures and 
seductions most dazzling to youth, she did not forget the early lessons imbi- 
bed in her seclusion, and the blameless purity of her conduct shone wi 
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additional lustre amid the scenes of levity and licentiousness by which she 
was surrounded. 

Before this event, she had been solicited in marriage by various suitors, 
among whom was Ferdinand of Arragon, who afterwards became her hus- 
band. His first application, however, was unsuccessful. She was next 
betrothed to his elder brother, Carlos, while yet a mere child. That prince 
dying before the marriage could be completed, she was promised by her 
brother to Alfonso, King of Portugal. Isabella was but thirteen at this 
time, and the disparity of their ages was such that neither threats nor 
entreaties could induce her to consent to the union. ‘The selfish and unprin 
cipled Henry, who looked upon his sister only as an object of trade, next 
made an attempt to dispose of her for the purpose of gaining over a pow 
erful family in Castile, which gave him great trouble by their opposition. 
He offered her in marriage to Don Pedro Giron, grand master of the order 
of Calatrava. This man was well known to be a most detestable character. 
He was a fierce and turbulent leader of a faction, and his private life was 
stained with almost every vice. Such a person, vastly inferior in birth, 
was selected as the husband of the young and virtuous Isabella. The pope 
granted a dispensation from the vow of celibacy, which the grand master, 
as the companion of a religious order, had been obliged to utter, and splen- 
did préparations were immediately made for the nuptials. 

Isabella was at this time in her sixteenth year. When she understood 
in what manner she was now to be sacrificed to the selfish policy of her 
brother, and that, in case she proved reluctant, compulsory measures were to 
be adopted, she was filled with the liveliest grief and indignation. She con- 
fined herself in her apartment, abstaining from all food and sleep for a day 
and night, imploring Heaven, in the most piteous manner, to save her from 
this dishonor, even at the cost of her life. As she was bewailing her hard 
fate to her faithful friend, Beatriz de Bodadilla, that high-spirited lady 
exclaimed, “‘ God will not permit it; neither will I;”’ and drawing forth a 
dagger from her bosom, she solemnly vowed to plunge it into the heart of 
the master of Calatrava as soon as he appeared. ‘The affair, happily, did 
not come to so tragical a catastrophe. Her dreaded suitor was suddenly 
earried off by sickness, in the midst of his magnificent preparations. 

Troubles now began to thicken around the weak and vicious Henry. 
His subjects, disgusted with his administration, rose in arms against him. 
Castile was afflicted with all the horrors of anarchy and civil war. Isabella 
retired for shelter to a monastery at Avila. The confederated nobles, who 
were in arms against the king, offered her the crown of Castile, which she 
had the prudence and magnanimity to refuse. This led to a negotiation 
with the king, and the civil war was closed by a treaty between the parties, 
in which it was stipulated that Isabella should be immediately recognized 
heir to the crown of Castile and Leon. Her brother Alfonso had recently 
died, and Joanna, the daughter of Henry, was believed by the people to be 
& supposititious offspring. Isabella’s prospects of a throne having now 
assumed a certain character, drew the attention of neighboring princes, 
who contended with each other for the honor of her hand. She gave the 
preference to Ferdinand of Arragon, and they were married in 1469. On 
the death of Henry, in 1474, they were conjointly declared king and queen 
of Castile. A party, however, existed in favor of Joanna, and Alfonso IV., 
King of Portugal, entered Castile at the head of an army, publicly espoused 
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her, and assumed the regal title. His defeat at the battle of Toro, in 1475, 
was fatal to his pretensions, and, by a peace concluded in 1479, the right 
of Isabella and her husband was fully acknowledged. In that year Ferdi- 
nand succeeded to the crown of Arragon; and from that time the kingdoms 
of Castile and Arragon were inseparably united, comprising the whole of 
Spain not possessed by the Moors. 

Isabella, who was high-spirited and jealous of her authority, governed 
Castile as the real sovereign, and her husband had the policy to concur, 
with apparent cordiality, in her measures. In 1481, hostilities were com- 
menced against the Moors of Grenada; and, after a war of ten years, that 
kingdom was subdued by the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella. By this 
event the whole of Spain was restored to the Christian dominion; and in 
honor of an achievement so auspicious, the two sovereigns received the dis- 
tinguishing title of ‘“‘the Catholic.” In this war Isabella engaged with 
all the ardor of religious zeal; and though Ferdinand joined in her plans 
with perfect harmony, yet he seems to have acted in a secondary capacity. 
Soon after this, the Jews were expelled from Spain—an act of bigotry and 
injustice certainly countenanced by Isabella, but owing chiefly to the fanatic 
religious zeal of the inquisitor-general, 'Torquemada, her confessor, who, 
while the king and queen were deliberating on the acceptance of an offer 
of thirty thousand ducats made by .the Jews to avert the threatened edict 
of expulsion, suddenly burst into their presence, and, drawing forth a cru- 
cifix from beneath his mantle, held it up, exclaiming, “ Judas Iscariot sold 
his Master for thirty pieces of silver. Your highnesses would sell him 
anew for thirty thousand. Here he is; take him, and barter him away.” 
So saying, he threw the crucifix on the table, and left the apartment ‘This 
bold stroke of priestly impudence was completely successful. The sove- 
reigns were overawed, and the edict was signed. 

A deed more glorious to the memory of Isabella was the generous pa- 
tronage she bestowed upon Columbus, and which was the sole means that 
enabled that heroic adventurer to accomplish his great undertaking of the 
discovery of the western world. After he had failed im all his attempts in 
other quarters, he at length found a friend in the queen, who, rejecting the 
advice of her narrrow-minded and timid counsellors, exclaimed, “I will 
assume the undertaking for my own crown of Castile, and am ready to 
pawn my jewels to defray the expenses of it, if the funds in the treasury 
shall be found inadequate.” Under her auspices Columbus achieved his 
great discovery; and Isabella may be called the mother of the western 
world. She continued a constant friend and protector of Columbus during 
her life; and her death proved an overwhelming disaster to him. 

During the war against the Moors, Isabella shared in most of the cam- 
paigns, animating her husband and generals by her courage and undaunted 
perseverance; providing for the support of the armies by her forethought 
and economy; comforting them under their reverses by her sweet and gra- 
cious speeches, and pious confidence in Heaven; and by her active humanity 
and her benevolent sympathy, extended to friend and foe, softening, as far 
as possible, the miseries of war. She was the first who appointed regular 
surgeons to attend the movements of the army, and be at hand on the field 
of battle. ‘These surgeons were paid out of her own revenues; and she 
also provided six spacious tents, furnished with beds and all things requi- 
site for the sick and wounded, which were called the “‘ Queen’s Hospital.” 
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Thus to the compassionate heart of a woman, directed by energy and judg- 
ment, the civilized world was first indebted for an expedient which has 
since saved so many lives, and accomplished so much towards alleviating 
the frightful evils of war. 

Isabella’s confessor, the Dominican Torquemada, had, from the begin- 
ning, earnestly labored to infuse into her young mind, to which his situation 
gave him such ready access, the same spirit of fanaticism that glowed in 
his own. Fortunately, this was ina great degree counteracted by her 
sound understanding and natural kindness of heart. But he is said to have 
extorted a promise that, ‘should she ever come to the throne, she would 
devote herself to the extirpation of heresy, for the glory of God, and the 
extension of the Catholic faith.’’ The fulfillment of this promise being after- 
wards insisted on, led to the establishment of the Inquisition in her 
dominions, the darkest spot that exists upon her character. It was not 
till she had endured the repeated importunities of the clergy, particularly 
of those revered persons in whom she most confided, that she consented to 
this measure. 

It was under the auspices of Isabella that Cardinal Ximenes introduced 
his famous reforms into the religious orders of Spain, and began the work 
of correcting the horrible abuses which had crept into the government of 
the convents. This attempt was strongly resisted, and occasioned a gen- 
eral outcry of the clergy. The general of the Franciscans waited on the 
queen, and remonstrated in high terms against this interference with the 
privileges of his order; at the same time reflecting severely on Cardinal 
Ximenes, and his influence over her mind. Isabella listened to this turbu- 
lent friar with some impatience; but, little accustomed to be dictated to in 
this style, she at length arose from her seat, and desired him to remember 
who he was, and towhom he spoke. ‘ Madam,” replied the monk, undaunt- 
edly, ‘‘I remember that Iam but ashes and dust, and that I speak to 
Queen Isabella, who is but dust and ashes, like myself.’’ She immediately 
turned from him with a look of cool disdain. The next day he was ordered 
to quit the kingdom; and Ximenes, supported by the royal power, pursued 
his system of reformation. 

Isabella was a patron of literature. The first printing-press set up in 
Spain was established at Burgos, under her auspices, and all printed books, 
and foreign and classical works, were imported free of duty. Through her 
zeal and patronage, the University of Salamanca rose to that eminence which 
it assumed among the learned institutions of that period, and rivaled those 
of Pisa and Padua. She prepared the way for that golden age of Spanish 
literature which immediately succeeded her. Her own love of study is evin- 
ced by the fact, that, after she was firmly seated on the throne, she applied 
herself to the task of remedying the defects of her early education, by dil- 
igent application to books, amid all the cares of state. She mastered the 
Latin language in less than a year’s study. 

Notwithstanding that Isabella adored her husband, she would never 
suffer him to interfere with her authority as an independent sovereign, and 
she was as jealous of her prerogative as Elizabeth of England; except, 
. indeed, where priestly intimidation was applied. Her extreme deference 
for the ecclesiastics around her was a misfortune for her people, but con- 
sistently with the best points in her character, it could not have been 
otherwise. She was humane, just, and reasonable in all matters not influ- 
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enced by the religious bigotry of the age. She declared the American 
Indians free, and ordered the instant return of several cargoes of them, 
which had been sent to Spain for slaves. 

After a successful and glorious reign of thirty years, Isabella the Cath- 
olic died, on the twenty-sixth of November, 1504, in the fifty-fourth year 
of her age. Her last years were clouded with the deepest melancholy. 
The insanity and misfortunes of her daughter Joanna, and the domestic 
afflictions of her daughter Catherine of Arragon, lacerated her heart with 
sorrow. She pined away in her lonely grandeur, till the deep and long- 
protracted melancholy imvaded her constitution and settled into a rapid and 
fatal decline. 

The chief traits of Isabella’s character may be gathered from the pre- 
ceding narrative, to which we subjoin the parallel drawn between her and 
Elizabeth of England, by Mr. Prescott, whose History so ably and satis- 
factorily unfolds the events of her reign: 

‘Tt is in these more amiable qualities of her sex, that Isabella’s superi- 
ority becomes most apparent over her illustrious namesake, Elizabeth of 
England, whose history presents some features parallel to her own. Both 
were disciplined in early life by the teachings of that stern nurse of wisdom, 
adversity. Both were made to experience the deepest humiliation at the 
hands of their nearest relative, who should have cherished and protected 
them. Both succeeded in establishing themselves on the throne, after the 
most precarious vicissitudes. Hach conducted her kingdom, through a 
long and triumphant reign, to a height of glory which it never before reached. 
Both lived to see the vanity of all earthly grandeur, and to fall the victims 
of an inconsolable melancholy; and both left behind an illustrious name, 
unrivaled in the annals of their country. | 

‘But with these few circumstances of their history, the resemblance 
ceases. ‘Their characters afford scarcely a point of contact. Elizabeth, 
inheriting a large share of the bold and bluff King Harry’s temperament, 
was haughty, arrogant, coarse, and irascible, while with these fiercer quali- 
ties she mingled deep dissimulation and strange irresolution. Isabella, on 
the other hand, tempered the dignity of royal station with the most bland 
and courteous manners. Once resolved, she was constant in her purposes ; 
and her conduct in public and private life was characterized by candor and 
integrity. Both may be said to have shown that magnanimity which is 
implied by the accomplishment of great objects in the face of great obsta- 
cles. But Elizabeth was desperately selfish ; she was incapable of forgiving, 
not merely a real injury, but the slightest affront to her vanity; and she was 
merciless in exacting retribution. Isabella, on the other hand, lived only 
for others ; was ready at all times to sacrifice self to considerations of public 
duty ; and, far from personal resentment, showed the greatest condescen- 
sion and kindness to those who had most sensibly injured her; while her 
benevolent heart sought every means to mitigate the authorized severities | 
of the law, even towards the guilty. 

‘* Both posessed rare fortitude. Isabella, indeed, was placed in situa- 
tions which demanded more frequent and higher displays of it than her 
rival; but no one will doubt a full measure of this quality in the daughter 
of Henry VIII. Elizabeth was better educated, and every way more 
highly accomplished, than Isabella. But the latter knew enough to main- 
tain her station with dignity, and she encouraged learning by a munificent 
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patronage. The masculine powers and passions of Hlizabeth seemed to 
divorce her, in a great measure, from the peculiar attributes of her sex; 
at least from those which constitute its peculiar charm; for she had abun- 
dance of foibles; a coquetry and a love of admiration, which age could not 
chill; a levity most careless, if not criminal; and a fondness for dress and 
tawdry magnificence of ornament which was ridiculous or disgusting, accor 
ding to the different periods of life in which it was indulged. Isabella, on 
the other hand, distinguished through life for decorum of manners and 
purity beyond the breath of calumny, was content with the legitimate affec- 
tion which she could inspire within the range of her domestic circle. Far 
from a frivolous affectation of ornament or dress, she was most simple in 
her own attire, and seemed to set no value on her jewels, but as they could 
serve the necessities of the state; when they could be no longer useful in 
this way, she gave them away to her friends. 

‘Both were uncommonly sagacious in the selection of their ministers, 
though Elizabeth was drawn into some errors, in this particular, by her 
levity, as was Isabella by her religious feeling. It was this, combined with 
her excessive humility, which led to the only grave errors in the adminis- 
tration of the latter. Her rival fell into no such errors; and she was a 
stranger to the amiable qualities which led to them. Her conduct was 
certainly not controlled by religious principle ; and, though the bulwark of 
the Protestant faith, it might be difficult to say whether she were at heart 
most a Protestant or a Catholic. She viewed religion in its connection with 
the state,—in other words, with herself; and she took measures for enforc- 
ing conformity to her own views, not a whit less despotic, and scarcely less 
sanguinary, than those countenanced for conscience sake by her more big- 
oted rival. 

‘¢This feature of bigotry, which has thrown a shade over Isabella’s oth- 
wise beautiful character, might lead to a disparagement of her intellectual 
power, compared with that of the English queen. ‘To estimate this aright, 
we must contemplate the results of their respective reigns. Elizabeth found 
all the materials of prosperity at hand, and availed herself of them most 
ably to build up a solid fabric of national grandeur. Isabella created these 
materials. She saw the faculties of her people locked up in a death-like 
lethargy, and she breathed into them the breath of life, for those great and 
heroic enterprises which terminated in such glorious consequences to the 
monarchy. It is when viewed from the depressed position of her early 
days, that the achievements of her reign seem scarcely less than miracu- 
lous. The masculine genius of the English queen stands out relieved 
beyond its natural dimensions by its separation from the softer qualities of 
her sex; while her rival, like some vast and symmetrical edifice, loses, in 
appearance, somewhat of its actual grandeur, from the perfect harmony of 
its proportions. | 

‘“‘The circumstances of their deaths, which were somewhat similar, dis- 
played the great dissimilarity of their characters. Both pined amidst their 
royal state, a prey to incurable despondency, rather than any marked bod- 
ily distemper. In Elizabeth, it sprang from wounded vanity; a sullen 
conviction that she had outlived the admiration on which she had so long 
fed, and even the solace of friendship, and the attachment of her subjects. 
Nor did she seek consolation where alone it was to be found, in that sad 
hour. Isabella, on the other hand, sank under a too acute sensibility to 
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the sufferings of others. But amidst the gloom which gathered around 
her, she looked, with the eye of faith, to the brighter prospects which 
unfolded of the future. And, when she resigned her last breath, it was 
with the tears and universal lamentations of her people. It is in this 
undying, unabated attachment of the nation, indeed, that we see the most 
unequivocal testimony to the virtues of Isabella. Her own subjects extol 
her as ‘the most brilliant exemplar of every virtue,’ and mourn over the 
day of her death as ‘the last of the prosperity and happiness of the coun- 
try;’ while those who had nearer access to her person are unbounded in 
their admiration of those amiable qualities whose full power is revealed 
only in the unrestrained mtimacies of domestic life.”’ 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


{ @® AUSES which had been for ages at work resulted in the war of the 
7xv7 American Independence. It was but the carrying out of principles, 
SY which had cost the toil and treasure of many and many a nation, 
in their struggles against oppression— principles which had, been sealed by 
the blood of many a holy martyr to liberty. The immediate causes of the 
appeal to arms by our patriot fathers of 1776, are soon detailed. England’s 
king wanted money to build a splendid new palace, it is said; for when a 
young man, he had been laughed at as having the worst looking palace in 
all EKurope. But the treasury was exhausted by ‘‘royal’’ wars, in which 
the nation had no proper interest; wars to carry out that favorite bullism, 
that ‘‘ France is the natural enemy of England.” 

Our people had contributed their full share of blood and treasure to 
defend themselves against the French and Indians, on their frontier, who 
had been aroused against them by the foolish European politics of Eng- 
land, begotten of an encroaching and overbearing disposition. It was 
proposed to raise money, now the war was over, ostensibly to help pay its 
expenses, but really to be expended by the British Parliament, in schemes 
our people had little knowledge of, or interest in; expended too, after the 
usual lavish manner of the mother government, in pensioning off its aris- 
tocracy, gilding the costly bauble of royalty, and providing for exclusive 
interests. Had not our wise forefathers taken their stand, at once, we 
should now have been ground down by taxes, as our English brethren are, 
to pay the thousands of millions of British debt, rolled up chiefly by the 
obstinacy of the English government in standing directly in the way of the 
progress of the world, and attempting by her single arm, or rather purse, 
to stay the onward march of freedom! 

The men of the revolution took the ground that they would pay no tax, 
the expending of the revenue from which they should have no voice in. 
They were not represented in the Parliament of England, and had no vote 
in the disbursement of the revenue raised. ‘They therefore thought there 
should be no revenue raised from internal taxation in the colonies, except 
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what might be raised and spent by the colonial government, and thus 
acommodated, both in the mode of its levying and expenditure, to the 
wants of the colonies. On the other hand, the English thought that the 
interests of the mother country should in all cases take precedence of the 
interests of the colonies; that the colonists were getting quite too free in 
speaking their minds, quite too full of ideas of independence. Scarce an 
inhabitant of England but felt that ‘‘our’’ colonies were his personal sub 
jects, that their inhabitants held a position subordinate to real Englishmen ; 
and thus their setting up an interest and government of their own, seemed 


to him something like a personal insult. The upstart must be put down. 


The general English feeling at the outset, was, The Americans must be 
humbled and subjugated. ‘Thus the passions of both nations were soon 
enlisted. | 

The claims as to taxation had been urged in various forms, and been 
reluctantly submitted to, evaded or resisted, as the circumstances allowed, 


till, in 1764-65, after the odious duties on sugar, molasses and some other — 
articles had been declared perpetual, and the right to trial by jury tampered 


with, the Stamp Act was passed, as the entering wedge of a series of 
measures which were to reduce every man, woman, and child, of the 
colonies, to the tax-ridden condition of the people of the old world. ‘The 
night after its passage, Franklin wrote, ‘‘The sun of liberty is set, —light 
up the candles of industry and frugality.”” ‘* We shall light up torches of 
quite another sort,’ was the reply; and they were lighted up, both literally 
and metaphorically, from one end of the States to the other, till such a 
flame was kindled, as snapt like tow the thousand cords which bound us 
to England, her expensive royalty, her ambition, her destinies, and her 
oppressions. 

The Stamp Act was repealed because it could not be enforced, but the 
tyrannous disposition still remained. In 1767, tea, glass, oil, and painters’ 
colors, imported into America, were taxed; the authority of the New York 


Assembly was suspended, till it should consent to quarter troops; and 


naval officers were appointed custom-house officers, to enforce the trade 


and navigation acts. In 1765, a congress from nine states had met in 


New York, and measures, looking to the calling of another, were taken by 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 1768,—but the governor dissolved that 
body. ‘The House of Burgesses in Virginia, sustaining the cause of lib- 
erty, was also dissolved. In fine, the whole country was in commotion; 
several outbreaks took place, and repeated collisions occurred between the 
colonial governors and the people. These agitations were not allayed by 
the repeal, in 1771, of the act laying duties, for it excepted tea, and thus 
asserted the hateful principle of taxation without representation. — 


When the tea came over, in some of the ports it was stowed in damp 


cellars and spoiled; in others, the pilots were not permitted to bring the 
ships to the wharf—nowhere was it allowed to be sold. In Boston, a party 


disguised as Indians, threw over three hundred and forty-two chests of it. 


For this spirited act, called the “ Boston Tea Party,”’ Parliament shut up 
the port of Boston, 1774; that is, all commercial imtercourse with Boston 
was forbidden, and the landing or shipping of goods there, till the tea should 
be paid for. Other acts followed, forbidding town meetings in the state, 
abolishing jury trials in certain cases, and appointing counsellors by the 
crown. ‘Ihe cause of Boston was espoused by all the colonies, and the 
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necessities of her people supplied by contributions. The assembly, con- 
vened at Salem, nominated five delegates to a colonial congress. Every- 
thing was tending to centralization and unity of purpose throughout’ the 
colonies, and every act of the mother country but served to bind them 
more closely together, and to ripen the seeds of revolution. 

In 1774, a colonial congress met at Philadelphia; twelve colonies were 
represented. ‘For solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of 
conclusion, no body of men could stand in preference to this congress.” 
Such was the judgment of a distinguished Englishmen, Lord Chatham; 
such has been the verdict of posterity: They approved of the conduct of 
Massachusetts, and took measures for her relief; drew up a declaration or 
bill of rights; recommended non-importation associations, and encourage- 
ment of domestic arts; an address to the people of Great Britain, a memorial 
to the inhabitants of British America, and a loyal address to the king. 
They penned an encouraging memorial to their constituents, passed resolves 


° against the slave-trade, and resolves to continue the colonial union till their 
| rights were obtained. ‘Their petition to the king was a masterpiece of feel- 
ing and force. q 


| * War approaches; magazines of gunpowder and other military stores are 
| seized Charlestown and at Cambridge; a provisional congress, with 
is Hf for president, meets at Salem, and adjourns to Concord; minute 
_. Inef¥ are appointed, bound to be ready to march in “defence of the prov- 
ince,’ that is, of liberty, at a moment’s warning; three general officers, to 
command them and the military, are elected; a committee of supplies is 
chosen; anda committee of safety to sit during the recess. In November, 
| they again meet, appoint one-fourth of the militia to act as minute men; 
} __ elect two more general officers, and send to inform New Hampshire, Rhode 
| Island, and Connecticut, of what they are doing, and request their co- 
| yt ‘operation in raising an army of twenty thousand men. Other colonies 
| followed their example in part. 4 
| __ Insidious compromises were proposed, but the difference of opinion 
| > between England and the colonies was too great to be settled except by war 
>™, —and both nations prepared for the combat. On April 18th, 1775, the 
first blood of the revolution was shed at Lexington. Here a few men, 
} “ “whose names will*ever be glorious in the annals of their country, were 
drawn up, on the common, to oppose a body of British soldiers sent from Bos- 
ton, to destroy military stores at Concord. Concentrating British arrogance 
in one sentence, the first cry of their commander, as he advanced, was, 
‘* Disperse you rebels! throw down your arms and disperse!” followed up 
by a fire of bullets, which killed eight men. Liberty or death was now 
the choice of every man who bore a heart. Fathers left their children, 
mothers sent their sons, husbands parted from wives—all bade adieu to 
what wag dearest to them in existence, to peril life in the holy cause. 
They buckled on their armor, not with a reckless love of excitement, but 
with a deep-felt, pious, earnest, determination to die,—a serious humor, most 
fatal to tyranny. 3 
~ Twenty thousand men were soon collected around Boston, and General 
| 7 Gage was closely besieged, and became straitened for provisions. ‘Ticon- 
i deroga and Crown Point were seized. ‘By whose authority?” said La 
Place, commander of the former. “God and the Continental Congress!” 
shouted Hthan Allen, receiving the sword of his prisoner. Skenesborough 
! 
| 
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what might be raised and spent by the colonial government, and thus 
acommodated, both in the mode of its levying and expenditure, to the 
wants of the colonies. On the other hand, the English thought that the 
interests of the mother country should in all cases take precedence of the 
interests of the colonies; that the colonists were getting quite too free in 
speaking their minds, quite too full of ideas of independence. Scarce an 
inhabitant of England but felt that ‘‘our’’ colonies were his personal sub_ 
jects, that their inhabitants held a position subordinate to real Englishmen ; 


and thus their setting up an interest and government of their own, seemed 
to him something like a personal insult. ‘The upstart must be put down. 


The general English feeling at the outset, was, The Americans must be 
humbled and subjugated. ‘Thus the passions of both nations were soon 
enlisted. 

The claims as to taxation had been urged in various forms, and been 
reluctantly submitted to, evaded or resisted, as the circumstances allowed, 
till, in 1764-65, after the odious duties on sugar, molasses and some other 


articles had been declared perpetual, and the right to trial by jury tampered 


with, the Stamp Act was passed, as the entering wedge of a series of 
measures which were to reduce every man, woman, and child, of the 
colonies, to the tax-ridden condition of the people of the old world. The 
night after its passage, Franklin wrote, ‘‘The sun of liberty is set, —lhght 
up the candles of industry and frugality.” ‘‘ We shall light up torches of 
quite another sort,’”’ was the reply; and they were lighted up, both literally 
and metaphorically, from one end of the States to the other, till such a 
flame was kindled, as snapt like tow the thousand cords which bound us 
to England, her expensive royalty, her ambition, her destinies, and her 
oppressions. 


The Stamp Act was repealed because it could not be enforced, but the - 


tyrannous disposition still remained. In 1767, tea, glass, oil, and painters’ 
colors, imported into America, were taxed; the authority of the New York 
Assembly was suspended, till it should consent to quarter troops; and 


naval officers were appointed custom-house officers, to enforce the trade 


and navigation acts. In 1765, a congress from nine states had met in 
New York, and measures, looking to the calling of another, were taken b 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 1768,—but the governor dissolved that 
body. The House of Burgesses in Virginia, sustaining the cause of lib- 
erty, was also dissolved. In fine, the whole country was in commotion; 
several outbreaks took place, and repeated collisions occurred between the 
colonial governors and the people. These agitations were not allayed by 
the repeal, in 1771, of the act laying duties, for it excepted tea, and thus 
asserted the hateful principle of taxation without representation. — 


When the tea came over, in some of the ports it was stowed in damp 


cellars and spoiled; in others, the pilots were not permitted to bring the 


ships to the wharf—nowhere was it allowed to be sold. In Boston, a party — 


disguised as Indians, threw over three hundred and forty-two chests of it. 
For this spirited act, called the “ Boston Tea Party,” Parliament shut up 
the port of Boston, 1774; that is, all commercial intercourse with Boston 
was forbidden, and the landing or shipping of goods there, till the tea should 
be paid for. Other acts followed, forbidding town meetings in the state, 
abolishing jury trials in certain cases, and appointing counsellors by the 
crown. ‘he cause of Boston was espoused by all the colonies, and the 
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Pass was also seized, and a sloop-of-war at St. John’s. Thus, without 
bloodshed, were the keys of Canada taken, and the command of the lakes 
secured. 

The battle of Bunker Hill was fought on the 17th of June, 1776. On 
the 15th, Washington was appointed commander-in-chief, by the unanimous 
vote of Congress; he joined the army soon after the battle, and introduced 
discipline, subordination and order. Meanwhile congress published a dig- 
nified and temperate manifesto. 

Two expeditions were sent against Canada; one led by Arnold, with 
incredible hardships, up the Kennebec, through the pathless wilds of Maine; 
the other along the old route, by the way of Lake Champlain. Montgom- 
ery now took St. John’s and Montreal, and marched after Gov. Carleton 
to Quebec. Joining Arnold their force was but 1,000, with which they sat 
down to besiege the Gibraltar of America, with its garrison of 1,500. 
Rather than retire, they came to the desperate resolution to storm the city. 
Montgomery was killed, Arnold wounded; and 400 Americans were made 
prisoners, and Arnold, with the rest of his troops, blockaded the place. 

The British, being masters of the sea-coast, burned every hostile port. 
This but served to exasperate, and the Americans retaliated by arming 
hundreds of bold and shrewd privateers, that plundered the British com- 
merce on every sea, and even in the very ports of the haughty island itself. 
In Virginia, the militia defeated the royalists. On the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, acts were passed with the design of annihilating every vestige of 
American navigation and commerce. Vessels taken were to be the prop- 
erty of the captors, and their crews, their slaves; 17,000 Hessians were 
hired of their prince, and 25,000 English mercenaries were also ordered 
over. ‘The petition of congress was rejected by the king, and not even 
heard by the Parliament. ‘These acts shut the door of reconciliation. 

Washington by occupying Dorchester Heights, which he effected one 
stormy night, soon made Boston too hot for the enemy, who, on the 17th 
March, 1776, evacuated it. But the Americans were driven out of Canada, 
and lost all they had gained there. | 

At Fort Moulirie, the British, in June, 1776, were nobly repulsed from 
Charleston; on the fourth of July, congress proclaimed its Declaration of 
Independence. ‘ 

Lord Howe with Admiral Howe was now near New York, with thirty- 
five thousand of the best troops of Europe, and hoped to persuade the 
Americans to recede, and return to their loyalty; but his proclamations 
produced no effect. ‘The Americans concentrated their troops here; a 
disastrous battle was fought. The sight of his slaughtered troops and a 
knowledge of the discouragement likely to ensue, extorted a groan from even 
Washington’s manly breast; but his prudence did not forsake him, and he 
retired to Haerlem Heights, leaving the city of New York to the enemy. 

Although our people were dispirited by the defeat, yet were there many 
true and firm hearts among them, that could reécho the dying words of 
Capt. Hale, executed about this time, as a spy, by Howe; ‘I lament that 
I have but one life to lay down for my country.’ However dark their 
prospects, a people animated by such feelings were unconquerable. Though 
many of the soldiers, as well as citizens, deserted their country in this 
hour of trial, yet many also stood by her through all. Washington adopted 
the Fabian policy of delay, striking here and there where he felt sure of 
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his blow, and keeping the enemy in uncertainty and unable to undertake any 
great enterprise. ‘The skirmish at White Plains took place Oct. 28; Fort 
Washington surrendered Nov. 16; Fort Lee was evacuated Nov. 18; 
Washington retreated across the Delaware Nov. 28. These were the times 
which showed the men of ’76. | 

Washington’s little army was “‘unfed amidst fatigue; unshod, while their 
bleeding feet were forced rapidly over frozen ground, exposed to the keen 
December air, almost without clothes or tents.” Being joined by Lee’s, 
Mifflin’s, Gates’, and Mercer’s forces, Washington found himself at the 
head of about seven thousand effective men; but the term of service of 
many of them was just about to expire, and he must strike some effective 
blow. The battles of Trenton, Dec. 26-27, 1776, and of Princeton, Jan. 
3, 1777, show how well he used the opportunity. The “great news from 
the Jerseys” electrified the country with sudden hope, and put a new 
aspect on our affairs. Articles of confederation were adopted Nov. 15, 
1777. Never were men more wise and devoted than those of Congress, 
but they were without means, and had only power to recommend; they 
authorized a loan, and sent to France for aid; they conferred vast powers 
on Washington, dangerous with any other man. 

The campaign of 1777 was distinguished by the brutality of the tories 
and English, who, as was said in Europe, ‘had revived in America the 
fury of the Goths, and the barbarity of the northern hordes.”’ Franklin’s 
wisdom and wit had enlisted France in our cause. Said Lafayette, “If 
your country is in extremity, now is my time to join you,” and his coming 
diffused joy and hope. , | 

The two objects of the British now were to take Philadelphia, and to cut 
off New England from the rest of the country. The well appointed army of 
Burgoyne advanced victoriously from the north, and encamped at Saratoga. 
Our victory at Bennington had begun to turn the tide; ‘‘ Beat them now, 
or Molly Stark’s a widow!” became the watchword. ‘The battle of Still- 
water, Sept. 19, and the fierce victory of Oct. 7, were but the prelude to 
the catastrophe of the whole northern British army, which, hemmed in on 
every side, capitulated to Gates, on the 17th. But at the battle of Bran- 
dywine, Sept. Lith, after terrible carnage, the Americans were worsted ; 
and on the 26th, the enemy took Philadelphia, then the capital. At Ger- 
mantown, Washington was defeated, Oct. 7th. ‘The enemy wintered in 
comfort at Philadelphia; Washington’s army were in huts at Valley Forge, 
where were renewed the sufferings of the previous winter. Without even 
straw, these patriots lay on the bare ground; nakedness, hunger, and cold 
soon filled the hospitals with accumulated and irremediable misery. No 
monument is yet erected to those who thus diced for their country! 

We can only give a catalogue of the events of the campaigns of 1778, 
1779, and 1780. In that of 1778, we may mention, as among the most 
important events, the intrigues against Washington; the success of Ameri- 
can privateers; the treaty with France, Feb. 6; the intrigues of the British 
commissioners; evacuation of Philadelphia, June 18; battle of Monmouth, 
28; arrival of a French fleet; the siege of Newport; the massacre of 
Wyoming Valley; Savannah taken, Dec. 29. . 

The British plan in the campaign of 1779, was to subjugate the whole 
south, beginning with Georgia, which was soon overrun. Of the events of 
this year the most noticeable are, the horrible conduct of the tories; Ameri 
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can defeat, under Ashe, March 8; taking of Stony point, by Wayne, a 
brilliant exploit, July 15; punishment of the savages, at Newtown, by 
Sullivan, Aug. 29; French and Americans repulsed from Savannah, Sept. 
24 to Oct. 18; Paul Jones’ naval victory, Sept. 27. 

The campaign of 1780 is noted for the war in the south; the surrender 
of General Lincoln at Charleston, May 12; taking of fort Ninety-six, and 
Buford’s force at Wacsaw, by the British, who became masters of South 
Carolina; the depreciation of the currency sanctioned by Congress; heroism 
of the South Carolina women; arrival of Lafayette; also of a French squad- 
ron; the exploits of the partisan leaders, Sumpter and Marion; De Kalb 
and Gates lose the bloody battle of Camden, Aug. 16, leaving the British 
triumphant in the south ; Sumpter’s men are suprised and defeated at Fish- 
ing Creek, Aug. 18, but Marion keeps the field, sheltering himself in the 
mountain fastnesses. The miserable treason of Arnold occurred in Septem- 
ber, but he was frustrated in his endeavor to deliver up the north to the 
enemy, though his conduct at this time and afterwards, as a destroying 
rayager, rendered the country’s cause more gloomy. Col. Furguson’s defeat 
on King’s Mountain, Oct. 7, cheered the patriots somewhat, and drove 
Cornwallis back into South Carolina. His hour was approaching. 

Gates having been unsuccessful in the south, as well as Lincoln, he was 
superseded by Greene. The year 1781 began without funds in Congress 
to pay an army, and a victorious enemy, constantly receiving reinforce- 
ments, in the heart of the country. Jan. 1, the Pennsylvania line revolted, 
from sheer want, but were quieted. In this dilemma, a national bank was 
founded, and Robert Morris, the Washington of finance, came forward as 
the Saviour of his country. Franklin, too, was able to borrow for his 
country, of Holland, under the endorsement of France, and received from 
Louis XVI. a gift of six million livres. These resources were carefully 
expended; public confidence revived; order and economy ruled in the 
place of confusion and waste. The war at the south went on with vigor; 
on Jan. 17, took place the battle of the Cowpens, in which Morgan defeated 
the notorious Tarleton, taking five hundred prisoners; Cornwallis chases 
the victor towards the Catawba, which the latter crosses, and is safe; but 
he soon retreats, with Cornwallis in full pursuit, towards the Yadkin, the 
rising of whose waters after he had crossed again puts a barrier between 
him and his pursuer. March 15, happened the battle of Guilford Court 
House, but Greene was defeated, though able to pursue his conqueror. 

But the war was drawing to a close. Sumpter and Marion annoy the 
British; but the Americans are surprised and defeated at Hobkirk’s Hill; 
Rawdon, however, evacuates Camden; the British forts Watson, George- 
town, and Motte are taken, as well as Augusta; and Ninety-six is 
abandoned by the enemy. On Sept. 8 occurred the battle of Eutaw Springs, 
one of the most bloody and valiant of the war;—Greene was victorious, 
_and the enemy retired to Charleston. By a series of manoeuvres, Corn- 
wallis was at last hemmed in at Yorktown. Washington, under a feint of 
attacking New York, had prevented Clinton from sending Cornwallis rein- 
forcements, and himself marched with his French reinforcements from 
King’s Bridge, near New York, directly towards Yorktown. The French 
fleet arrived: off the Chesapeake, blocking up escape in that direction. 
Lafayette was already at Williamsburg, where the northern forces joined 
him on the 14th of September. In vain Cornwallis wrote to Clinton for 
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relief, Oct. 6, the American army of sixteen thousand, seven thousand of 
whom were French, commenced their works; Oct. 14, two redoubts were 
carried; Oct. 16, the British sally out, but are driven back; Cornwallis 
attempts to escape, but a storm prevents him; Oct. 17, Cornwallis seeing 
his army wasting away, and no hope of escape, before noon sends a flag to 
treat of surrender. On the 19th, he marches out, surrendering an army 


of nine thousand men, sixty pieces of connon, two frigates, and twenty 


transports. 

The English were well tired of the war, seeing that, after all the expenses 
of property and life, nothing was left them, at the end of seven years, but 
New York, Charleston, and Savannah, and these could only be kept by 
strong fleets and garrisons. They were convinced, at last, that the Ameri- 
cans could not be conquered. In 1782, they appeared willing to give up 
the contest; in January, 17838, preliminary articles were signed; but it 
was not till Sept. 3, that the treaty was finally completed, acknowledging 
the Independence of the United States. Thus ended the War of the 
Revolution. 


WAR OF 1812 WITH ENGLAND. 


w° N 1807, Great Britain and France being at war with each other, the 


\ and though the government of the United States was determined to 
keep at peace with all the world, if possible, there were many difficulties 
in the way of maintaining a strict neutrality. Great Britain claimed the 
right of taking her own native-born subjects where she could find them. 
Relying upon the strength of her navy, many American vessels were 
searched in this way, and British sailors, naturalized as Americans, and 
many native born Americans, were from time to time seized and impressed 
into the British service. Asif to continue and aggravate this grievance, 
Great Britain refused to listen to any application for redress. Another 
difficulty was caused by an order in council issued in May, 1806, by which 
the English cabinet declared all the ports and rivers from Elbe, in Germany, 
to Brest, in France, in a state of blockade ; consequently, American vessels 
trading to any of these ports were liable to be seized and condemned. Still 
later, in 1807, another order in council was issued, forbidding all the coast- 
ing trade with France on penalty of capture and condemnation. . 

Such was the state of things in 1807, when the attack on the Chesa- 
peake occured; the controversy which followed was the prelude to that 
state of feeling which led to the war of 1812. Five men deserted from the 
British frigate Melampus, which was lying in Hampton Roads, Norfolk, and 
three of them joined the American frigate Chesapeake, then preparing for 
sea. ‘Though subsequently proved that they were American citizens, the 
British consul applied for their delivery to the English captain. They 
were not given up, and in June the Chesapeake started on her voyage to 
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a 7 dispute drew to one side or the other most of the Kuropean powers; | 
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the Mediterranean. She was intercepted at Hampton Roads, by a British 
fleet, when a colloquy ensued, and the American commander refusing to 
allow a search to be made, and refusing to give up any of his crew, the ship 
was fired upon, and three of her men killed and eighteen wounded. Being 
unprepared for action, she could make no resistance, and finally surren- 
dered. A search was made by the British captain, the three men, together 
with another claimed as a British subject, were taken on board the Melam- 
pus. The Chesapeake, being much injured, returned to Norfolk. 

This affair led to much ill feeling on the part of the Americans, and to 
discussion and diplomacy on the part of the two cabinets; negotiations were 
several times attempted, but always failed of success. Great Britain and 
France still continued at war, and by their orders and decrees and impress- 
ments and seizures were breaking in upon all former treaties, especially 
those with the United States. ‘The prospect that the latter government 
would be able to keep out of difficulty was growing less and less every day ; 
decrees, prohibitions, and proclamations followed each other in quick suc- 
cession. In May, 1811, an unprovoked attack was made upon the U. 
States frigate President, by the British sloop of war Little Belt, in which 
the latter was signally worsted. Some months later, the attack on the 
Chesapeake was acknowledged by Mr. Foster, the British envoy, to be unau- 
thorized, and negotiation followed, by which the affair was adjusted to the 
satisfaction of both parties. This, however, did not remove the difficulties 
with Great Britain.. That government still insisted on the right of impress- 
ment, as it was called; the blockade of her enemies’ ports was very injuri- 
ous to the interests of the U. States, and her orders in council had not 
been annulled. On the 3d of April, 1812, the president, Mr. Madison, 
with the recommendation of congress, laid an embargo on all vessels within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. This was the prelude to war, which 
was declared on the 18th of June. 

The country was poorly prepared for war, and the news was received 
with murmurings in some quarters, and with open violence in others. Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, refused to furnish men from the 
militia of their states except for the defence of their seaboard. The few 
troops already in service, and those who enlisted, immediately were sent to 
the north-west, and placed under Gen. Hull. A most disgraceful surren- 
der soon followed, by which Detroit, the neighboring forts and garrisons, 
together with the army, fell into the hands of the British. This dispiriting 
circumstance, atthe outset of the war, cast a gloom over the whole country. 
Gen. Hull was tried for treason, cowardice and unofficerlike conduct; was 
convicted on the last two charges, and sentenced to death, but on account 
of his age was pardoned by the president. 

The war, which began so unhappily on the land, was brilliantly and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted at sea. ‘The U. States possessed but seventeen 
vessels of war on the open seas, while the naval power of Great Brtain, 
consisted of from eight hundred to one thousand ships; yet the overwhelm- 
ing force of the so-called mistress of the ocean was effectually humbled by 
a power whose naval equipments she could not help despising for their 
seeming inefficiency. The British sloop of war Alert was taken by the 
Essex, Captain Porter, after an action of only eight minutes. The Guer- 
riere, thirty-eight guns, Captain Dacres, was captured and sunk by the 
Constitution, after an action of two hours. ‘The Constitution was not at all 
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injured, and was ready for another action the very next day. These bril- 
liant events at sea atoned in some measure for the disgraceful nature of 
the land service, and served to encourage the navy in its contest with the 
greatest naval power in the world. Where least was expected, the most 
heroic bravery and the most unprecedented skill were manifested. On the 
18th of October, the American sloop Wasp, eighteen guns, fell in with the 
British sloop Frolic, of about the same force, and captured her after an 
obstinate action of an hour and a half. The Wasp had ten men killed and 
wounded, while the loss of the Frolic amounted to nearly a hundred. Both 
ships were soon after attacked by a British seventy-four, and as they were 
in no situation to escape or make a defence, were captured: and taken to 
Bermuda. One week later, the United States forty-four, fell in with, 
encountered and captured the British frigate Macedonian, rated at thirty- 
eight guns, but in reality carrying forty-nme. Before the year closed, an 
engagement ensued between the Constitution, Commander Bainbridge, and 
the British frigate Java, forty-nine, off the coast of Brazil. The action 
was very severe, the Java losing two hundred men, in killed and wounded, 
and the Constitution about thirty. The Java surrendered, and being nearly 
reduced to a hulk, was burned by the Americans. 

An attack on Queenstown, in Canada, was planned and carried into exe- 
cution, at the close of 1812. Owing to bad management, and to the militia 
refusing to follow the regular troops, as they had promised to do, the 
Americans, after having got a foothold in the country, and having taken 
the battery on the heights of Queenstown, were obliged to surrender, and 
retreat. Nothing was accomplished, although circumstances were favorable 
in the highest degree to the Americans. Early in Jan. 1818, French- 
town, a place twenty-six miles from Detroit, was attacked by a large force 
of British and Indians; it was successfully defended for a time by Gen. 
Winchester, but was finally taken, together with five hundred prisoners. 
A most frightful massacre followed; the unhappy victims being stripped, 
plundered, tomahawked or roasted at the stake. But few lived to be 
exchanged. The following spring, the town of York, on Lake Ontario, 
the great depository of the British military stores, was attacked by the 
Americans, under Gen. Pike: they took the town and fortifications, the 
barracks and stores, and seven hundred and fifty prisoners. In May, 
Fort George, another strong British post, in the vicinity of York, was taken 
after a sharp and bloody conflict, together with over six hundred prisoners. 
In the same month, Fort Meigs, the head-quarters of the north-western 
army, under Gen. Harrison, was unsuccessfully besieged by the British, 
under Gen. Proctor. . 

During the first six months of 1818, the Americans were not so success- 
ful at sea as in the year preceding. The Chesapeake, Captain Lawrence, 
was captured by the Shannon in June, and the Argus by the Pelican, in 
July. In September, however, the tide began to turn, and in an action 
between the American vessel Enterprise and the British brig Boxer, the 
Americans were completely victorious. In the same month an action. took 
place on Lake Erie, between the American and British fleets there. After 
four hours’ hard fighting the British surrendered their whole fleet, con- 
sisting of six vessels, carrying sixty-three guns. At the battle of the 
Moravian towns, which soon followed, the Americans, under Generals: Har- 
rison and Shelby, utterly routed the combined British and Indian army, 
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under Gen. Proctor. Tecumseh, the celebrated Indian chief, was killed 
in this battle. This action ended the war in the north-west. 

The spring of 1814 opened with the loss of the U. States frigate 
Essex, in the Bay of Valparaiso, Chili. Later in the spring the British 
brig Epervier was taken by the United States sloop of war Peacock. The 
Wasp, already mentioned, made two captures of British ships this year, the 
sloops of war Reindeer and Avon. ‘The war upon the land languished 
during the first half of the year 1814, the British having need of all their 
troops at home in combating Napoleon. But no sooner had he fallen, than 
fourteen thousand of the troops which had fought under Wellington were 
let loose upon the Canadian frontier. The battle of Chippewa ensued, 
in which the Americans obtained a bloody and dearly bought victory. 
Another portion of the British force, which the close of the French war 
enabled England to pour upon this country, entered the Potomac river in 
a squadron of fifty or sixty sail, and proceeded towards Washington. This 
city they captured; they burnt the capitol, the president’s house, the pub- 
lic offices, the arsenal and the navy yard. Several private buildings were 
also destroyed. From Washington the British went as rapidly as possible 
to Baltimore. On the way, they met with such opposition that they gave 
up the enterprise, and retreated to their ships. The war on Lake Cham- 
plain, which comes next in the order of time, was signally fortunate for the 
Americans. Both on the water, and in the engagements of the land forces, 
they were in the highest degree successful, though fighting against a force 
many times greater than their own. 

It is at this period that the commissioners, who had been appointed by 
both governments to lay the basis of negotiation for peace, met at Ghent, 
in Holland. <A treaty of peace was signed on the 24th Dec., 1814. 
Before it was known in the United States, a terrific battle took place at 
New Orleans, between the British, under Packenham and Gibbs, and the 
Americans, under General Jackson. This battle is one of the most extra- 
ordinary on record. The British troops were picked men, were thoroughly 
disciplined troops, and amounted to about 12,000. The Americans were 
mostly raw militia, and hardly numbered 6,000. Yet the British were 
defeated with the most dreadful slaughter, losmg their two generals in the 
first onset. ‘Their loss amounted to seven hundred in killed, and fourteen 
hundred wounded, and five hundred taken prisoners. The Americans had 
but seven men killed and six wounded. ‘The treaty signed at Ghent was 
ratified at Washington on the 17th of February, and peace was hailed with 
joy throughout the United States. 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


PAIN recognized the independence of Mexico in 1820. In 1824, 
sq the states of Mexico united in afederal Government, which central- 
JJ ized the powers of the states at the capital, leaving the independent 


states to become insignificant and dependent provinces. Among these 
states was Texas; not desiring to sink into this subordinate position, the 
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energetic people of this state, though few, resolved to declare themselves 
independent of Mexico and of every other state. 

For many years, Mexico endeavored to reduce the Texians to obedience, 
but in 1836 her independence was recognized by the United States. This 
gave umbrage to Mexico as she had not yet surrendered her claims, and 
this was heightened to animosity, when, in 1845, Texas was annexed to 
our Union, as a sister state. | 

Previously to this cause of complaint on the part of Mexico, the United 
States, on her part, had great reason for dissatisfaction with Mexico. 
During nearly twenty years injuries had been committed at sundry times 
by Mexicans upon the persons and property of citizens of the United 
States, and the settlement of these had been from time to time deferred, 
in consequence of the repeated changes which took place in the Mexican 
government. The two governments had even appointed commissioners to 
settle our claims. Some were determined, but even these remained un- 
paid. In 1845, the Mexicans refused to receive our ambassador. 

In this state of feeling, on both sides, the government of the United 
States had deemed it important to have a force upon the frontier, especially 
as it had agreed to take upon itself the settlement of the western boundary 
of Texas, as claimed against Mexico. ‘This force advanced to the extreme 
edge of the disputed boundary; a collision took place in 1846; blood was 
shed and war was begun. | 

At Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, Gen. Taylor and his brave soldiers, 
though surrounded by fearful odds, beat off and conquered the enemy. 
The west side of the Rio Grande was soon in the power of our victorious 
troops. Col. Doniphan had taken Santa Fe, and after a little more fighting, 
New Mexico was also subdued. | | 

Gen. Taylor pushed on towards Mexico, took Camargo, Ceralvo, and 
Monterey, where his men behaved with the utmost intrepidity. Having 
defeated and dispersed the Mexican army, he pushed on beyond Monterey 
to Saltillo, while another army under Santa Anna himself was advancing to- 
wards him. At this critical moment, many of his regular troops were 
ordered away from Gen. Taylor, to commence another line of operations 
towards Mexico, from Vera Cruz, under Gen. Scott. 

Gen. Taylor, though weakened and annoyed, was still undismayed; he 
took an advanced position at Buena Vista. The veterans of Europe now 
looked on with admiration at the unerring strategy of this wonderful 
advance, with raw recruits and volunteers, triumphing in battle after battle 
in the face of every odds and every disadvantage, gaining victories, when, 
by all the rules, they should have been defeats! But what a blaze of glory 
surrounded our little army when the result of the well-fought field of 
Buena Vista, against quintuple odds, was known to the applauding world! 

The best portion of the Mexican army was utterly routed and dispersed 
at Buena Vista. At Vera Cruz, the town itself was taken, and after a 
short bombardment, the fort of St. Juan de Ulloa, impregnable, as it 
seemed, surrendered. After much skirmishing, gaining brilliant victories 
at Cerro Gordo and Puebla, our little army of heroes appeared before the 
gates of Mexico. The sanguinary battles of Cherubusco, ‘Molino Del Rey, 
and the streets of Mexico, in which so many brave men fell on both sides, 
made us masters of the renowned capital of the Montezumas, romantic 
Mexico itself. Only a handful of Americans now held a city and suburbs 
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of a quarter of million of people, and maintained a greater degree of order 
and quiet than had reigned there for many years! 

Having taken all the ports along the Gulf of Mexico, and on the Pacific, 
and after some fighting, having taken possession of California, holding Vera 
Cruz and its castle, the capital and its roads, our government was able to 
dictate a peace. It used its power with moderation; it agreed with Mexico 
to take upon itself the discharging of all claims of its own citizens against 
the Mexican republic, and to pay fifteen millions of dollars for a boundary 
line, beginning at the mouth-of the Rio Grande, then up that stream to the 
southern boundary of New Mexico, then across to the Gila, and down to its 
mouth, with free navigation to the Gulf of California, and thence across to 
the Pacific. | 

The war commenced by the fighting near Matamoras, in the spring of 
1846, and was thus finished by a treaty of peace, amity, and commerce, 
May 30, 1848. 


FERNANDO CORTEZ. 


ee ERNANDO CORTEZ, the conqueror of Mexico, was born in 

> Estremadura, Spain, in 1485. He emigrated to the West Indies 
YX, in 1504, where, some years after, the governor of Cuba gave him 
the command of a fleet, in which he sailed on avoyage of discovery. He 
quitted the port of San Jago in November, 1518, with ten vessels, six 
hundred Spaniards, eighteen horses, and some field-pieces. He landed 
at Tobasco, in Mexico, where he forced the natives to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the King of Spain. He next proceeded to that part of 
Mexico where Vera Cruz now stands. He here received envoys from 
Montezuma, the sovereign of the country, who brought him many rich 
presents, and by which the curiosity and avarice of the invaders were 
highly stimulated. Cortez determined, spite of the weakness of his little 
army, to advance into the interior of the country. At this time, Mexico 
was the most powerful monarchy in the western world, and contained a 
population of about eight millions. It had made great advances in civili- 
zation, and the people had built fine cities and splendid temples and palaces. 

As Cortez advanced, striking terror into the Mexican people by the 
exhibition of his firearms and horses, his little band received continual 
additions from various bodies of disaffected Indians, who encouraged him 
in his hopes of conquering the country. After many pitched battles, in all 
of which the Mexicans were defeated, Cortez arrived at the city of Mexico, 
where the terror-stricken Montezuma received him as his master; he was 
even supposed by the inhabitants to be a god, and a child of the sun! 
He destroyed the idols, and placed in their stead images of the Virgin 
Mary. He was continually endeavoring to strengthen himself by forming 
alliances with those caciques, who were hostile to Montezuma. His success 
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and victories were such, that the jealousy of Velasquez, Governor of Cuba, 
was excited, and he sent an army against him. Cortez gained over these 
troops, and incorporated them into his own army. ‘Thus reinforced, he 
again made war upon the Mexicans. Montezuma, having been dethroned 
by his subjects, was succeeded by his nephew, Gautimozin, who, with all 
his court and retainers, fell into Cortez’ hands three months after. 

The court of Madrid now became jealous of Cortez in its turn, and sent 
commissioners to inspect and control his measures. Upon this Cortez 
returned to Spain, where he was received with much distinction. He after- 
wards returned to Mexico with an increase of titles, but a diminution of 
power. A viceroy controlled the government, while the military command 
only was entrusted to Cortez. His life became embittered from this period, 
and though in 1536 he discovered the peninsula of California, he returned 
to Spain, where he was received with indifference and neglect. He passed 
the remainder of his days in solitude, and died near Seville, in 1554, 
leaving behind him a character eminent for bravery and ability, but infamous 
for perfidy and cruelty. 


MRS. WASHINGTON. 


\ / ARTHA DANDRIDGE was born in the county of New Kent, 
7 Virginia, in May, 1732. Her education was entirely of a 
\eveS domestic character, there being no schools in the region where 

e dwelt. As she grew up, she was distinguished for personal beauty, 
pleasing manners, and general amiability of demeanor.. She frequently 
appeared at the court of Williamsburg, then held by the royal governors 
of Virginia, and became a general favorite. 

At the age of seventeen, she was married to Daniel Park Custis, of her 
native county, and the new-married couple were settled at the White House, 
on the banks of the Pamunkey river. Mr. Custis devoted himself to agri- 
cultural pursuits, and became an eminently successful planter. They had 
four children, two of whom died at an early period. Martha arrived at 
womanhood, and died at Mount Vernon, in 1770, and John perished at the 
age of twenty-seven, while in the service of his country, at the siege of 
Yorktown, in 1781. Mr. Custis died at about middle age, leaving his 
widow still young, yet possessed of an ample fortune. Besides extensive 
landed estates, she had £30,000 sterling in money. 

Mrs. Custis was the sole executor of her husband’s will, and she appears 
to have been well qualified to discharge the duties which devolved upon 
her. She conducted her affairs with surprising ability, and the concerns of 
her extensive fortune seemed to thrive under her management. In 1758, 
Colonel Washington, then twenty-six years of age, became accidentally 
acquainted with the fair widow, and, after a brief courtship, they were 
married. ‘This occurred in 1759. Soon after, they removed to Mount 
Vernon, which henceforward became their permanent residence. 

Mrs. Washington had no children by this second marriage. Martha 
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and John Custis were, however, fully adopted into the, affections of her 
present husband. In discharging her various domestic duties, and rearing 
her children, time flowed smoothly on for almost twenty years. In 1775, 
Washington being appointed commander-in-chief of the American army, 
proceeded to Cambridge, and did not return to Mount Vernon till after 
the peace of 1783, except in a single instance. In December, she pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge, and joined her husband. Here she remained till 
spring, having witnessed the siege and evacuation of Boston. She then 
returned to Virginia. : 

During the war, it was the custom for the general to despatch an aid-de- 
camp to Mount Vernon, at the close of each campaign, to escort his wife 
to head-quarters. he arrival of Lady Washington, as she was now called, 
at the camp, was an event always anticipated with pleasure, and was the 
signal for the ladies of the general officers to join their husbands. The 
appearance of the aid-de-camp, escorting the plain family chariot, with the 
neat postilions, in scarlet and white liveries, was deemed an epoch in the 
army, and served to diffuse a cheering influence even amid the gloom which 
hung over our destinies, at Valley Forge, Morristown, and West Point. 
She always remained at head-quarters till the opening of the campaign, 
and she often remarked, in after life, that it had been her fortune to hear 
the first cannon at the opening, and the last at the closing, of the several 
campaigns of the war. 

During the whole period of the revolutionary struggle, she preserved her 
equanimity, together with a degree of cheerfulness which inspired all 
around her with the brightest hopes of final success. ‘The glorious results 
of the campaign of 1781 were, however, associated with an event most 
afflictive to her. John Custis, now her only child, had accompanied 
Washington to the siege of Boston, and had witnessed the most important 
events of the contest. At Yorktown, he was one of the aids of Washington, 
and lived to see the surrender of the British army on the 19th of October; 
but he died soon after of camp fever, which was then raging to a frightful 
extent within the enemy’s entrenchments. 

The war being closed, Washington returned to Mount Vernon. His time 
was now occupied in the peaceful pursuits of private life. He cultivated 
his lands, and improved his residence at Mount Vernon by additional 
buildings, and the laying out of his gardens and grounds. He occasionally 
diversified his employments by the pleasures of the chase. Much of his 
time, however, was occupied in discharging the grateful duties of hospitality. 
His fame was spread far and wide, and his home was crowded with guests, 
among whom were often seen illustrious strangers from foreign lands. 
During this happy period, Mrs. Washington performed the duties of a 
Virginia housewife, and presided at her well-spread board, with an ease 
and elegance of manner suited to her character and station. G 

The period at length arrived when Washington was again to leave his 
home, and enter upon public duties. Being elected President of the 
United States, he set out in the spring of 1789, to join Congress at New 
York, then the seat of the general government. Accompanied by his 
lady, he proceeded to that city, everywhere received by crowds of people, 
showering upon him their most grateful homage. At Trenton, New Jersey, 
he was received in a manner, which is said to have affected him even to 
tears. In addition to the usual military compliments, the bridge over the 
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creek running through the town was covered with a triumphal arch, sup- 
ported by thirteen pillars entwined and ornamented with flowers and laurel, 
and bearing on the front, in large gilt letters, this inscription :— 


‘* THE DEFENDER OF THE MOTHERS 
WILL BE THE 
PROTECTOR OF THE DAUGHTERS.” 


Here were assembled the mothers and daughters dressed in white, each 
bearing a basket of flowers, which were strewn before the chief, while they 
sung in chorus. 


“Welcome, mighty chief, once more, 
Welcome to this grateful shore ; 
Now no mercenary foe 
Aims again the fatal blow, 
Aims at thee the fatal blow. 


“ Virgins fair and matrons grave, 

Those thy conquering arms did save, 
Build for thee triumphal bowers ; 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers, 
Strew your hero’s way with flowers.” 


Arrived at New York, the president’s establishment was formed upon a 
scale partaking at once of simplicity and dignity. “The house was hand- 
somely furnished; the equipages neat, with horses of the first order; the 
servants wore the family liveries ; and, with the exception of a steward and 
housekeeper, the whole establishment differed very little from that of a 
private gentleman. On Tuesdays, from three to four o’clock, the president 
received the foreign ambassadors and strangers who wished to be introduced 
to him. On these occasions, and when opening the session of Congress, he 
wore a dress sword. His personal apparel was always remarkable for 
being old-fashioned, and exceedingly plain and neat. 

‘*On Thursdays were the congressional dinners, and on Friday night, 
Mrs. Washington’s drawing-room. The company usually assembled about 
seven, and rarely stayed exceeding ten o’clock. ‘The ladies were seated, 


and the president passed round the circle, paying his compliments to each. 


At the drawing-rooms, Mrs. Morris always sat at the right of the lady 
president, and at all dinners, public or private, at which Robert Morris 
was a guest, that venerable man was placed at the right of Mrs. Washing 
ton. When ladies called at the president’s mansion, the habit was for the 
secretaries and gentlemen of the president’s household to hand them to 
and from their carriages; but when the honored relicts of Greene and 
pe] came, the president himself performed these complimentary 

uties. | 

‘On the great national festivals of the fourth of July, and the twenty- 
second of February, the sages of the revolutionary Congress and the 
officers of the revolutionary army renewed their acquaintance with Mrs. 
Washington. Many and kindly greetings took place, with many a recollec- 
tion of the days of trial. The members of the Society of Cincinnatus, 
after paying their respects to the chief, were seen to file off towards the 
parlor, where Lady Washington was in waiting to receive them, and 
where Wayne, and Mifflin, and Dickenson, and Stewart, and Moylan, and 
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Hartley, and a host of veterans, were cordially welcomed as old friends, 
and where many an interesting reminiscence was called up, of the head- 
quarters and the “times of the revolution.” 

‘¢On Sundays, unless the weather was uncommonly severe, the president 
and Mrs. Washington attended divine service at Christ Church; and in 
the evenings, the president read to Mrs. Washington, in her chamber, a 
sermon or some portion of the sacred writings. No visitors, with the 
exception of Mr. Trumbull, of Connecticut,—who was then speaker of the 
house, and afterwards governor of Connecticut,—were admitted on Sunday. 

‘There was one description of visitors, however, to be found about the 
first president’s mansion on all days. ‘The old soldiers repaired, as they 
said, to head-quarters, just to inquire after the health of his excellency and 
Lady Washington. They knew his excellency was, of course, much engaged ; 
but they would like to see the good lady. One had been a soldier of the 
life-guard ; another had been on duty, when the British threatened to sur- 
prise the head-quarters; a third had witnessed that terrible fellow, Corn- 
wallis, surrender his sword; each one had some touching appeal, with which 
to introduce himself at the peaceful head-quarters of the president. All 
were ‘kindly bid to stay,’’ were conducted to the steward’s apartments, 
and refreshments set before them, and, after receiving some little token 
from the lady, with her best wishes for the health and happiness of an old 
soldier, they went their ways, while blessings upon their revered commander 
and the good Lady Washington were uttered by many a war-worn veteran 
of the revolution.” * | 

In the autumn of 1789, General Washington made a tour to the Eastern 
States. Soon after his return, Mrs. Washington addressed a letter to Mrs. 
Warren, of Boston, giving an account of her views and feelings at that 
period, which, as it is interesting for the information it contains, and alike 
creditable to the head and heart of the writer, we present to the reader. 
It is dated Dec. 26th, 1789. 

‘Your very friendly letter of last month has afforded much more satis- 
faction than all the formal compliments and empty ceremonies of mere 
etiquette could possibly have done. I am not apt to forget the feelings 
which have been inspired by my former society with good acquaintances, + 
nor to be insensible to their expressions of gratitude to the president; for 
you know me well enough to do me the justice to believe that I am fond 
only of what comes from the heart. Under a conviction that the demon- 
strations of respect and affection to him originate in that source, [ cannot 
deny that I have taken some interest and pleasure in them. The difficulties 
which first presented themselves to view on his first entering upon the 
presidency, seem thus to be in some measure surmounted. It is owing to 
the kindness of our numerous friends in all quarters, that my new and 
unwished for situation is not indeed a burden tome. When I was much 
younger, I should probably have enjoyed the innocent gayeties of life as 
much as most persons of my age; but I had long since placed all the pros 
pects of my future happiness in the still enjoyments of the fireside at 
Mount Vernon. | 

“‘T little thought when the war was finished, that any circumstances 
could possibly happen, that would call the general into public life again. 
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{ had anticipated that, from that moment, we should be suffered to grow 
old together in solitude and tranquillity. That was the first and dearest 
wish of my heart. I will not, however, contemplate with too much regret 
disappointments that were inevitable, though his feelings and my own were 
in perfect unison with respect to our predilection for private life. Yet I 
cannot blame him for having acted according to his ideas of duty in obey- 
ing the voice of his country. ‘The consciousness of having attempted to do 
all the good in his power, and the pleasure of finding his fellow-citizens so 
well satisfied with the disinterestedness of his conduct, will, doubtless, be 
some compensation for the great sacrifices I know he has made. Indeed, 
on his journey from Mount Vernon to this place, in his late tour through 
the Eastern States, by every public and every private information which 
has come to him, I am persuaded he has experienced nothing to make him 
repent his having acted from what he conceived to be a sense of indispens- 
able duty. On the contrary, all his sensibility has been awakened in 
receiving such repeated and unequivocal proofs of sincere regard from his 
countrymen. 

‘¢ With respect to myself, I sometimes think the arrangement is not quite 
as it ought to be—that I, who had much rather be at home, should occupy 
a place with which a great many younger and gayer women would be 
extremely pleased. As my grandchildren and domestic connections make 
up a great portion of the felicity which I looked for in this world, I 
shall hardly be able to find any substitute that will mdemnify me for the 
loss of a part of such endearing society. I do not say this because I 
feel dissatisfied with my present station; for everybody and everything 
conspire to make me as contented as possible in it; yet I have learned 


_ too much of the vanity of human affairs to expect felicity from the scenes 


of public life. I am still determined to be cheerful and happy in what- 
ever situation I may be; for I have also learned from experience that the 
greater part of our happiness or misery depends upon our dispositions, and 
not on our circumstances. We carry the seeds of the one or the other about 
with us in our minds wherever we go. 

“T have two of my grandchildren with me, who enjoy advantages in 
point of education, and who, I trust, by the goodness of Providence, will 


_ be a great blessing to me. My other two grandchildren are with their 


mother in Virginia.” | 

In the spring of 1797, bidding adieu to public life, Washington took 
leave of the seat of government, and returned to Mount Vernon, prepared 
in good earnest to spend the remainder of his days in retirement. He 
accepted, indeed, the command of the army of the United States, soon 
after; but this did not draw him from his home. In 1799, he died, after 
a brief illness. His affectionate partner was at his bedside when his spirit 
departed. ‘It is all over now,” said she. ‘I shall soon follow him. I 
have no more trials to pass through.’? About two years after, she was 
seized with bilious fever. Being perfectly aware that her end was at hand, 
she assembled her grandchildren at her bedside, discoursed with them of 
their duties in life, of the happy influences of religion, of the consolations 
it had afforded her in hours of affliction, and the hopes it offered of a 
blessed immortality; and then, surrounded by weeping relatives, friends, 
and domestics, the venerable relict of Washington resigned her life into 
the hands of her Creator, in the seventy-first year of her age. 
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Few women have figured in the great drama of life, amid scenes so 
varied and imposing, with so few faults, and so many virtues, as Martha 
Washington. Identified with the Father of his country in the great 
events which led to our national independence, she partook much of his 
thoughts, views, and counsels. In the dark hours of trial, her cheerfulness 
soothed him in his anxieties, and her devotional piety aided him in drawing 
hope and confidence from Heaven. She was indeed the fit partner of 
Washington, and, in her sphere, appears to have discharged her duties 
with a dignity, devotion, and consistency, tvorthy of her exalted destinies. 


JOAN OF ARC. 


€9° OAN OF ARC, surnamed the “ Maid of Orleans,’’ from her heroic 
why defence of that city, was born about the year 1410 or ’11, in the 
Cz) little hamlet of Domremy, near the Meuse, and about three leagues 
south of Vaucouleurs, on the borders of Champagne. Her parents were 
humble and honest peasants. ‘The district was remarkable for the devout 
simplicity of its inhabitants, as well as for the romantic superstitions, which, 
in a rude age, are so often allied with religion. It appears from the copious 
depositions of witnesses from Domremy, examined at Joan’s trial, that she 
was unremitting in her prayers and other religious exercises, and was 
strongly imbued, at a very early age, with the prevailing superstitions of 
her native place. 

During that period of anarchy in France, when the supreme power, 
fallen from the hands of a monarch deprived of his reason, was conten- 
ded for by the rival houses of Orleans and Burgundy, the conflicting 
parties carried on war more by murder and massacre than by regular 
battles. When an army was wanted, both had recourse to the English ; 
and these conquering strangers made the unfortunate French feel still 
deeper the horrors and ravages of war. At first, the popular feeling was 
undecided; but when, on the death of Charles VI., the crown fell to a 
young prince who adopted the Armagnac side, whilst the house of Burgundy 
had sworn allegiance to a foreigner, Henry V., as king of France,—then, 
indeed, the wishes and interests of all the French were in favor of the 
Armagnacs, or the truly patriotic party. Remote as was the village of 
Domremy, it was still interested in the issue of the struggle. It was 
decidedly Armagnac, and was strengthened in this sentiment by the rivalry 
of a neighboring village, which adopted Burgundian colors. 

Political and party interests were thus forced upon the enthusiastic mind 
of Joan, and mingled with the pious legends she had caught from the tra- 
ditions of the Virgin. A prophecy was current that a virgin should rid 
France of her enemies, and this prophecy seems to have been realized by 
its effect on the mind of Joan. ‘The girl, by her own account, was about 
thirteen, when a supernatural vision first appeared to her. She described 
it as a great light, accompanied by a voice telling her to be devout and 
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good, and promising her the protection of Heaven. Joan responded by a 
vow of eternal chastity. From that time the voice or voices continued to 
haunt Joan, and to echo the enthusiastic and restless wishes of her own 
heart. Her own simple account was, that “‘ voices”? were her visitors and 
advisers, and that they prompted her to quit her native place, take up 
arms, drive the foe before her, and procure for the young king his corona- 
tion at Rheims. These voices, however, had not influence enough to 
induce her to set out upon the hazardous mission, until a band of Burgun- 
dians, traversing and plundering the country, had compelled Joan, together 
with her parents, to take refuge in a neighboring town. When they 
returned to their village, after the departure of the marauders, they found 
the church of Domremy in ashes. 

Such incidents were well calculated to arouse the indignation and excite 
the enthusiasm of Joan. Her “voices” returned, and incessantly directed 
her to set out for Orleans, but to commence by making application to De 
Baudricourt, commander at Vaucouleurs. Her parents, who were acquainted 
with Joan’s martial propensities, attempted to force her into a marriage; 
but she contrived to avoid this by paying a visit to an uncle, in whose 
company she made her appearance before the governor of Vaucouleurs, in 
May, 1428. De Baudricourt at first refused to see her, and upon granting 
an interview, treated her pretensions with contempt. She then returned 
to her uncle’s abode, where she continued to announce her project, and to 
insist that the prophecy that “‘ France lost by a woman,—lIsabel of Bavaria, 
—should be saved by a virgin from the frontiers of Lorraine,’”’—alluded to 
her. She it was, she asserted, who could save France and not‘ either 
kings, or dukes, nor yet the king of Scotland’s daughter,’’—an expression 
which proves how well-informed she was as to the political events and rumors 
of the day. | 

The fortunes of the dauphin Charles, at this time, had sunk to the lowest 
ebb. Orleans, almost his last bulwark, was besieged and closely pressed, 
and the loss of the battle of “‘ Herrings” seemed to take away all hope of 
saving the city from the English. In this crisis, when all human support 
seemed unavailing, Baudricourt no longer despised the supernatural aid 
promised by the damsel of Domremy, and gave permission to John of Metz, 
and Bertram of Poulegny, two gentlemen who had become converts to the 
truth of her divine mission, to conduct Joan of Arc to the dauphin. They 
purchased a horse for her, and, at her own desire, furnished her with male 
habits, and other necessary equipments. Thus provided, and accompa- 
nied by a respectable escort, Joan set out for Vaucouleurs on the 13th of 
February, 1429. Her progress through regions attached to the Burgun- 
dian interest was perilous, but she safely arrived at Fierbois, a place within 
five or six leagues of Chinon, where the dauphin then held his court. At 
Fierbois was a celebrated church, dedicated to St. Catherine; and here 
she spent her time in devotion, whilst'a messenger was despatched to the 
dauphin to announce her approach. She was commanded to proceed, 
and reached Chinon on the eleventh day after her departure from Vaucou- 
leurs. 

Charles, though he desired, still feared, the proffered aid. After due 
consultation, however, it was concluded to grant Joan’s request, and she 
received the rank of a military commander. A suit of armor was made 
for her, and she sent to Fierbois for a sword which, she said, would be 
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found buried in a certain spot in the church. It was found there, and 
conveyed to her. The circumstance became afterwards one of the alleged 
proofs of her sorcery or imposture. Her having passed some time at 
Fierbois, among the ecclesiastics of the place, must have led, in some way 
or other, to her knowledge of the deposit. Strong in the conviction of her 
mission, it was Joan’s desire to enter Orleans from the north, and through 
all the fortifications of the English. Dunois, however, and the other lead- 
ers at length overruled her, and induced her to abandon the little company 
of pious companions which she had raised, and to enter the beleagured city 
by water, as the least perilous path. She succeeded in carrying with her 
a convoy of provisions to the besieged. 

The entry of Joan of Arc into Orleans, at the end of April, was itself 
a triumph. The hearts of the besieged were raised from despair to a 
fanatical confidence of success; and the English, who in every encounter 
had defeated the French, felt their courage paralyzed by the coming of 
this simple girl. We cannot give the details of the wonderful events that 
followed. It must suffice to say, that the French were inspired with the 
utmost courage, and after a series of great achievements, in which the 
wonderful maiden took the lead, the siege was raised. Thus, in one week 
after her arrival, the beleaguered city was relieved. The most incredible 
of her promises was now fulfilled, and she henceforth received the title of 
“¢ Maid of Orleans.”’ 

The French now carried all before them, under the guidance of this 
maiden leader; and, in three months after she came to the relief of Charles, 
he was crowned at Rheims, which had surrendered to his arms. After a 
series of successes, she was in one instance defeated, and finally was cap- 
tured in a sally against the enemy, May, 1430. She was now handed over 
to the English partisans in France, brought to trial on the charge of sorcery, 
and condemned to death. A pile of wood was prepared in the market-place 
at Rouen, and, encircled by a body of judges and ecclesiastics, she was 
burned to death, and her ashes thrown into the Seine. This took place in 
May, 1431. ‘hus perished one of the most pure, lovely, and exalted 
beings that ever lived. In 1454, a revision of her sentence took place, 
and a monument was erected to her honor, on the spot where she had been 
inhumanly put to death. | 


NAPOLEON'S LAST FUNERAL. 


\ I all the great and remarkable men of modern times, Napoleon 
Bonaparte was the most wonderful. He was a son of a lawyer of 
. Corsica, an island in the Mediterranean Sea, belonging to France. 
From a humble station he rose to be the Emperor of France, and the great- 
est general of modern times. He hurled kings from their thrones, and put 
others in their places. He dismembered empires, and created new ones. 
He made the whole earth ring with his mighty deeds. But one thing he 
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could not do—he could not conquer himself. His ambition led him on 
from one step of injustice to another, till the embattled armies of Europe 
appeared in the field against him. He was defeated, dethroned, and taken 
on board a British ship to the rocky and lonely island of St. Helena, where 
he died in 1821. 

After being entombed for almost twenty years, the King of the French, 
Louis Philippe, sent out a ship to bring back his body to France, to be 
reéntombed in the capital of the empire of which he once swayed the sceptre. 

The body of the emperor was found in the earth at St. Helena, where it 
had been deposited in a tomb of very strong and compact masonry, so that 
although the workmen began at noon, it was ten o’clock at night before 


‘ they were able to reach the body. It was enclosed in three coffins, two of 


mahogany and one of lead, all of which were found in a perfect state, though 
nearly twenty years had elapsed since they had been laid in the earth. 

It is difficult to describe with what anxiety, with what emotions, those who 
were present waited for the moment which was to expose to them all that 
death had left of Napoleon. Notwithstanding the singular state.of preserva- 
tion of the tomb and coffins, they could scarcely hope to find anything but 
some misshapen remains of the least perishable parts of the costume to evidence 
the identity. But when, by the hand of Dr. Guillard, the satin sheet over 
the body was raised, an indescribable feeling of surprise and affection was 
expressed by the spectators, most of. whom burst into tears. ‘The emperor 
himself was before: their eyes! The features of his face, though changed, 
were perfectly recognized—the hands perfectly beautiful—his well-known 
costume had suffered but little, and the colors were easily distinguished—the 
epaulets, the decorations, and the hat, seemed to be entirely preserved from 
decay—the attitude itself was full of ease; and but for the fragments of 
the satin lining, which covered as with a fine gauze several parts of the uni- 
form, they might have believed that they saw before them Napoleon still 
extended on a bed of state. General Bertrand and M. Marchand, who 
were present at the interment, quickly pointed out the different articles 
which each had deposited in the coffin, and im the precise position which 
they had previously described. It was even remarked that the Jeft hand, 
which General Bertrand had taken to kiss for the last time before the cof- 
fin was closed up, still remained slightly raised. 

The body was now placed in a new leaden coffin or sarcophagus, sent 
out from France for the purpose, and conveyed with appropriate ceremonies 
on board a French man-of war, which immediately sailed for Cherbourg. 
Great preparations were made in France for its reception. On the arrival 
of the ship at Cherbourg, a steamboat was ready to convey it up the Seine 
to Paris. A great number of steamboats and vessels of all sorts were col- 
lected together, forming a numerous fleet, under convoy of which the corpse 
was transported up the river, stopping occasionally at the cities and towns 
on the way, to allow the inhabitants the opportunity of gratifying their 
curiosity and displaying their enthusiasm, by paying homage to the remains 
of the greatest soldier and chieftain of the French empire. ‘The crowds 
that assembled all along the banks of the river were immense. The mili- 
tary turned out by hundreds and thousands. All sorts of pageantry, 
exhibition, and pompous show—consisting of triumphal arches, pyramids, 
bridges, columns, and other fanciful and imposing devices—contributed to 
give effect to the solemnities. ; 
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On the fourteenth of December, 1840, the procession reached St. Ger- 
main, a place within a few miles of Paris. The crowd of spectators which 
had thronged to the spot from Paris was so immense, that it was impossible 
to proceed and land the body till the middle of the next day. ‘Two battal- 
‘ions of troops were stationed on the banks of the river; and the stream was 
covered with vessels decked with laurels and wreaths of ¢mmortelles, a 
bright, unfading, yellow flower, very much im use among the French on 
funeral occasions. 

At the great bridge of Neuilly, three or four miles from Paris, an immense 
rostral column had been prepared, surmounted by a ball or globe, repre- 


senting the world, and six feet in diameter. This was crowned by a huge 


eagle; but owing to the intense cold of the weather, the design was not 
wholly completed: On the base of this column was the following inscrip- 
tion, containing the last request of Napoleon: “ I wish my ashes to repose 


on the banks of the Seine.” A wharf had been built at this place for the 


express purpose of landing the coffin, and here the body of Napoleon first 
touched the soil of France. At the extremity of the wharf a Grecian tem- 
_ ple, one hundred feet in height, was erected; and at the end of the bridge 
of Neuilly was a colossal statue of the Empress Josephine. 

From Paris to Neuilly there extends a beautiful broad avenue, ornamen- 
ted with rows of trees and handsome buildings. Along this road the 
population of the capital began to throng in immense multitudes before day- 
light the next morning. It was computed that five hundred thousand 
persons crowded into this avenue on the morning of the landing of the body. 
The troops of the National Guard were drawn up on the bank of the river ; 
prayers were said over the corpse, and the coffin was borne to the land by 
twenty-four sailors. The artillery fireda salute of twenty-one rounds, and 
the multitudes that thronged the banks of the river rent the air with their 
shouts. The body was then placed in a magnificent catafalque or funeral 
car, twenty-five feet in length, with gilt wheels, and decorated with golden 
eagles. On the car was a pedestal eighteen feet long and seven feet high, 
richly ornamented and hung with gold and purple cloth. On this pedestal 
stood fourteen cariatides or columnar human figures of colossal size, sup- 
porting with their heads and hands an immense golden shield. ‘The coffin 
was laid on this shield. On the coffin was placed a rich cushion, sustain- 
ing the sceptre, the hand of justice, and the imperial crown, studded with 
jewels. The whole formed a structure fifty feet in height, and was drawn by 
sixteen black horses, richly caparisoned after the manner of the middle ages. 

The procession then took up its march for Paris. In the procession was 
the war-horse of Napoleon, and five hundred sailors who accompanied the 
corpse from St. Helena. ‘The whole avenue to Paris was lined with troops. 
Round the great triumphal arch at the entrance of the city, were lofty 
masts bearing tri-colored pennants surrounded with black crape, and exhib- 
iting each the name of some one of the armies of the Republic or the 
Empire, as “The Army of the Rhine’”—‘ The Army of Italy,” &. On 
entering the city, the crowd was so immense that the ‘procession had great 
difficulty in forcing its way onward. The number of spectators was esti- 
mated at 800,000. This is equal to the whole population of Paris; yet 
when we take into the account the great numbers that resorted to the cap- 
ital from all parts of the kingdom to witness. so grand and interesting a 
ceremony, this estimate does not appear very improbable. 
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The place destined for the reception of Napoleon’s body was the Hotel 
des Invalides, a spacious edifice erected by Louis XIV., and which is one 
of the finest and most interesting buildings in Paris. It is beautifully sit- 
uated on the river Seine, with a spacious esplanade in front. In the chapel 
of this building, preparations had been made for the funeral service over 
the body. The walls were hung with black draperies bordered with silver, 
and large lustres were placed between the pillars, contrasting their brilliant 
lights with the dark draperies around them. ‘The pillars were ornamented 
with gilded trophies, with the names of Napoleon’s victories, Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Wagram, &c. The galleries above, thronged with countless 
multitudes of spectators, were also hung with black, with silver and gold 
emblems, laurels, and golden letters commemorating the principal acts of 
the emperor’s life. Above were hung an immense number of. standards, 
taken from the enemy in different battles. In front of the altar was erec- 
ted a tomb, standing on pillars and surmounted by an eagle. This structure 
was of gilt wood, and only temporary; it will soon be replaced by one of 
marble. ; : 

Here were assembled the king, the royal family, and the chief persona- 
ges of the court, the Archbishop of Paris and other dignitaries of the 
church, and a great number of generals and veterans of Napoleon’s wars. 
At two o’clock the procession arrived, and the body of Napoleon was 
brought into the chapel. This was the most impressive part of the whole 
ceremony. ‘The steps leading to the choir were lined on both sides by 
the military and the veteran invalids, so many of whom had fought under the 
deceased emperor. ‘The whole of the aisle was filled with troops, and 
the whole body of the clergy stood in religious silence, waiting to perform the 
last offices of religion. ‘The drums rolled, the cannons roared, and the 
muffled drums announced the approach of the body. At the sight of 
the coffin, surmounted with the imperial crown of Napoleon, the whole body 
of spectators appeared to be struck by a sudden thrill. Every one rose up 
and bent forward, but not a word was uttered; a religious silence and awe 
_ pervaded the whole multitude! . 

Mass was then said over the body according to the forms of the Roman 
Catholic religion, after which Mozart’s celebrated requiem was sung by a 
choir of musicians. ‘The coffin was then sprinkled with holy water by the 
Archbishop, and the ceremony concluded. The crowd remained long in 
the chapel, to satiate their curiosity by gazing on the splendid decorations 
of the place and the long vista of funeral pomp. At length the military 
succeeded in clearing the chapel of the throngs of spectators; the peo- 
ple dispersed; and the body of Napoleon lay once more in the silence of 
the tomb! , 

A magnificent sarcophagus is being erected over the place where the 
body is deposited, in the Hotel des Invalides, and will soon be completed, 
(1848.) 
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SIMON KENTON, THE PIONEER. 


(a IMON KENTON, one of the most noted pioneers of the west, 
Was was born in Virginia in 1755. He was of humble parentage, and 
(OO) of mixed Scotch and Irish origin. In the spring of 1771, three 
years before Dunmore’s war, when he was just sixteen years of age, he 
had a serious quarrel with a young man, a neighbor, by the name of Veach. 
Simon became desperately enamored with a young lady, who soon after 
married young Veach. Stung to frenzy by this disappomtment, and 
imagining himself exquisitely injured, he, in the heat of passion, attended 
the wedding uninvited. As soon as he entered the room, he went forward 
and intruded himself between the groom and his bride. The result was, 
that young Veach, as soon as his back was turned, knocked him down, 
gave him a severe beating, and he was expelled from the house with black 
eyes and sore bones. | 

A few days after, he met Veach alone, and anxious to repair his 
wounded honor, had a pitched battle with him. Victory for some time 
hung on a doubtful balance. Simon at length threw his antagonist to the 
ground, and as quick as thought drawing his cue of long hair around a 
small sapling, kicked him in his breast and stomach until all resistance 
ceased. Veach attempted to rise, but immediately sunk and began to 
yomit blood. As Simon had not intended to kill him, he now raised him 
up and spoke kindly to him, but he made no answer, and sunk to the 
ground apparently lifeless. Hrroneously supposing he had murdered him, 
he was overcome with the most poignant and awful sensations, and imme- 
diately fled to the woods. Lying concealed by day, and traveling by 
night, he passed over the Alleghanies, until he arrived, nearly starved, at | 
a settlement on Cheat River, where he changed his name to Simon Butler. 
Soon after he went to Fort Pitt. Until Dunmore’s war broke out, he 
employed himself mainly in hunting. Kenton described this as the most 
happy period of his life. He was in fine health, found plenty of game 
and fish, and free from the cares of an ambitious world and the vexations 
of domestic life, he passed his time in that happy state of ease, indolence, 
and independence, which is the glory of the hunter of the forest. 

One cold evening in March, after a hard day’s hunt, Kenton and. his 
two companions were reposing upon bear-skin pallets, before a cheerful 
camp fire, in the Kanawha region, when suddenly the sharp crack of an 
Indian rifle Jaid one of their number a lifeless corpse. ‘They were sur- 
rounded by a party of lurking Indians. Kenton and his surviving 
companion sprang ta their feet, and instantly fled with only their lives and 
their shirts. Thus exposed, in winter weather, in the wilderness, they 
were compelled to wander through briars, over rough stones and frozen 
ground, without fire and without food for six days, until at last they fell in 
with a party of hunters descending the Ohio, and obtained relief. Their 
legs and bodies had become so lacerated and torn that they were more than 
two days in traveling the last two miles. 


—— 
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During Dunmore’s war Kenton was employed asa spy. In the spring 
of 1775, he descended the Ohio to explore the famous ‘cane lands”’ of 
Kentucky. He and his companion, Williams, landed at the mouth of 
Limestone, on the site of Maysville, made a camp a few miles inland, and 
finished a small clearing, where they planted some corn—the first planted 
north of Kentucky River. Here, tending their corn with their tomahawks, 
they remained the undisputed masters of all they could see, until they had 
the pleasure of eating roasting ears. 3 

In one of his solitary hunting excursions, at this time, Kenton, disguised 
as an Indian, encountered upon the waters of Elkhorn, Michael Stoner, a 
hunter from North Carolina, also in Indian guise. A silent contest of 
Indian strategy for mutual destruction commenced, but not a word was 
spoken. Hach believing his antagonist an Indian, sought, by all the arts 
of Indian warfare, to protect himself and draw the enemy’s fire. After 
mutual efforts and maneuvres ineffectually to draw each other from his 
shelter, or to steal his fire, Stoner suspecting that his antagonist was not 
an Indian, from his covert, exclaimed, ‘‘ For God’s sake, if you are a white 
man, speak!’’ ‘The spell was broken, and they became companions in the 
solitary wilderness. Stoner conducted and introduced Kenton to the new 
settlements of Boonesborough and Harrodsburg. He had before supposed 
that he and Williams were the first settlers of Kentucky. 

He returned a short time after to his camp and clearing. But the 
Indians had been there and plundered it. Hard by, he found the eviden- 
ces of a fire, with human bones near it, which proclaimed too sadly the 
fate of Williams, the first victim of the war in Kentucky. 

Kenton returned to.Harrodsburg, and served the different stations in 
the capacity of a spy and -ranger, to detect the approach of the Indians. 
He became highly distinguished for his courage, skill and stratagem against 
the wary savage. He had then just arrived at manhood, and was a noble 
specimen of the hardy, active backwoodsman hunter. He was over six 
feet in stature, erect, graceful and of uncommon strength, endurance and 
agility. His complexion and hair were light, and his soft, grayish blue 
eye was lighted up by a bewitching, fascinating smile.- He was frank, 
generous and confiding to a fault, and was more interested in doing a kind- 
ness to others than in serving himself. When enraged, his glance was 
withering. ‘To give a full account of his adventures would fill a volume. 
A few anecdotes must answer. 

Karly one morning in the summer of 1778, Kenton, with two compan- 
ions, was just leaving the fort at Boonesborough, on a hunting excursion, 
when two men who had gone into a field to drive in some horses, were 
fired upon by five Indians. They fled, and when within about seventy 
yards of the fort, an Indian overtook, killed one of them by a blow with 
his tomahawk, and was commencing to scalp him, when Kenton shot him 
down. He and his companions then drove the remainder into the forest. 
In the meantime, Daniel Boone, with ten men, came out to their assistance. 
As they were advancing, Kenton discovered and shot another Indian, just 
as he was in the act of firing. By the time Boone had. come up, they 
heard a rush of footsteps upon their left, and discovered that a number of 
Indians had got between them and the gate. Their peril was extreme. As 
their only salvation, Boone gave the desperate order to charge through the 
Indian column; upon which, they first discharged their rifles, and then 
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clubbing them, dashed down all who stood in their way. The attempt was 
successful; but Boone would have lost his life if it had not been for Kenton. 
An Indian bullet broke the leg of Boone, and he fell. An Indian sprang 
forward, uplifted his tomahawk for the fatal blow, when Kenton shot him 
through the body, and seizing Boone from the ground, carried him safe 
into the fort. Of the fourteen men engaged in this affray, seven were 
wounded, but none mortally. Boone, after they had got in, sent for 
Kenton, and said, “‘ Well, Simon, you have behaved like a man to-day! 
indeed you are a fine fellow!” This simple eulogium touched the heart 
of Kenton. 

Boonesborough was twice again besieged by the Indians ere the close of 
the summer, during which, the garrison was reduced to great extremities 
for want of food, and would have perished but for his skill and fearless 
daring. In the dead of night, at the peril of his life, Kenton was accus- 
tomed to steal through the camp of the enemy, and plunge into the forest 
far beyond, in search of deer and elk. In June, 1778, he was the first 
volunteer, from the Kentucky stations, in Clarke’s hazardous expedition 
against Illinois. He was the first man that entered Fort Gage, and the 
one who surprised Governor Rocheblave in his bed, and compelled him to 
surrender the garrison. | 

The most marked incidents in his history, are the circumstances of his 
captivity among the Indians. They are briefly these: In September, 
1778, Kenton, Montgomery and Clarke, left the stations in Kentucky to 
obtain horses from the Indians.. They crossed the Ohio, and proceeded 
cautiously to the Indian village, on the site of Oldtown, near the site of 
Chillicothe. They caught seven horses, and rapidly retreated to the Ohio; 
but the wind blowing almost a hurricane made the river so rough that they 
could not induce their horses to take to the water. The next day they 
were come up with by the Indians in pursuit. The whites happened, at 
the moment, to be separated. Kenton judging the boldest course to be the 
safest, very deliberately took aim at the foremost Indian. His gum flashed 
in the pan. He then retreated. The Indians pursued on horseback. In 
his retreat, he passed through a piece of land where a storm had torn up 
a great part of the timber. The fallen trees afforded him some advantage 
of the Indians in the race, as they were on horseback and he on foot. 
The Indian force divided; some rode on one side of the fallen timber, and 
some on the other. Just as he emerged from the fallen timber, at the foot 
of the hill, one of the Indians met him on horseback, and boldly rode up 
to him, jumped off his horse and rushed at him with his tomahawk. Ken- 
ton concluding a gun barrel as good a weapon of defense as a tomahawk, 
drew back his gun to strike the Indian before him. At that instant, 
another Indian, who, unperceived by Kenton, had slipped up behind him, 
clasped him in his arms. Being now overpowered by numbers, further 
resistance was useless—he surrendered. While the Indians were binding 
Kenton with tugs Montgomery came in view and fired at the Indians, but 
missed his mark. Montgomery fled on foot. Some of the Indians pursued, 
shot at, and missed him; a second fire was made, and Montgomery fell. 
The Indians soon returned to Kenton, shaking at him Montgomery’s bloody 
scalp.. Clarke, Kenton’s other companion, escaped. 

The horrors of his captivity during nine months among the Indians may 
be briefly enumerated, but they cannot be described. The sufferings of 
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his body may be recounted, but the anguish of his mind, the internal 
torments of spirit, none but himself could know. 

The first regular torture was the hellish one of Mazeppa. He was 
securely bound, hand and foot, upon the back of an unbroken horse, which 
plunged furiously through the forest, through thickets, briers, and brush, 
vainly endeavoring to extricate himself from the back of his unwelcome 
rider until completely exhausted. By this time Kenton had been bruised, 
lacerated, scratched, and mangled, until life itself was nearly extinct, 
while his sufferings had afforded the most unbounded eestacies of mirth to 
his savage captors. ‘This, however, was only a prelude to subsequent suf- 
ferings. 

Upon the route to the Indian towns, for the greater security of their 
prisoner, the savages bound him securely, with his body extended upon the 
ground, and each foot and hand tied to a stake or sapling; and to preclude 
the possibility of escape, a young sapling was laid across his breast, having 
its extremities well secured to the ground, while a rope secured his neck 
to another sapling. In this condition, nearly naked, and exposed to swarms 
of gnats and mosquitoes, he was compelled to spend the tedious night upon 
the cold ground, exposed to the chilling dews of autumn. 

On the third day, at noon, he was within one mile of old Chillicothe, 
the present site of Frankfort, where he was detained in confinement until 
the next day. ‘Towards evening, curiosity had brought hundreds, of all 
sexes and conditions, to view the great Kentuckian. ‘Their satisfaction at 
his wretched condition was evinced by numerous grunts, kicks, blows and 
stripes, inflicted amid applauding yells, dancing, and every demonstration 
of savage indignation. This, however, was only a prelude to a more 
energetic mode of torture the next day, in which the whole village was to 
be partakers. The torture of a prisoner is a school for the young warrior, 
to stir up his hatred for their white enemies, and keep alive the fire of 
revenge, while it affords sport and mirth to gratify the vindictive rage of 
bereaved mothers and relatives, by participating in the infliction of the 
agonies which he is compelled to suffer. 

Running the gantlet was the torture of the next day, when nearly three 
hundred Indians, of both sexes and all ages, were assembled for the savage 
festival. The ceremony commenced. Kenton, nearly naked, and freed 
from his bonds, was produced as the victim of the ceremony. ‘The Indians 
were ranged in two parallel lines, about six feet apart, all armed with © 
sticks, hickory rods, whips, and other means of inflicting pain. Between 
these lines, for more than half a mile, to the village, the wretched prisoner 
was doomed to run for his life, exposed to such injury as his tormentors 
could inflict as he passed. If he succeeded in reaching the council house 
alive, it would prove an asylum to him for the present. Ata given signal, 
Kenton started in the perilous race. LExerting his utmost strength and 
activity, he passed swiftly along the line, receiving numerous blows, stripes, 
buffets and wounds, until he approached the town, near which he saw an 
Indian leisurely awaiting his advance with a drawn knife in his hand, 
intent upon his death. ‘'o avoid him, he instantly broke through the lme, 
and made his rapid way toward the council house, pursued by the promis- 
cuous crowd, whooping and yelling like infernal furies at his heels. 
Entering the town in advance of his pursuers, just as he had supposed the 
council house within his reach, an Indian was perceived leisurely approach- 
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ing him, with his blanket wrapped around him; but suddenly he threw off 
his blanket, and sprung upon Kenton as he advanced. LHxhausted. with 
fatigue and wounds, he was thrown to the ground, and in a moment he 
was beset with crowds, eager to strip him, and to inflict upon him each the 
kick or blow which had been avoided by breaking through the line. Here, 
beaten, kicked, and scourged until he was nearly hfeless, he was left to die. 
A few hours afterward, having partially revived, he was supplied with food 
and water, and was suffered to recuperate for a few days, until he was able 
to attend at the council house and receive the announcement of his final 
doom. 

After a violent discussion, the council, by a large majority, determined 
that he should be made a public sacrifice to the vengeance of the nation; 
and the decision was announced by a burst of savage joy, with yells and 
shouts which made the welkin ring. ‘The place of execution was Wappa- 
tomica, the present site of Zanesfield, in Logan county, Ohio. On his 
route to this place, he was taken through Pickaway and Mackacheck, on 
the Scioto, where he was again compelled to undergo the torture of the 
gantlet, and was scourged through the line. At this place, smarting under 
his wounds and bruises, he was detained several days, in order that he 
might recuperate preparatory to his march to Wappatomica. At length, 
being carelessly guarded, he determined, if possible, to make his escape 
from the impending doom. In this attempt he had proceeded two miles 
from the place of confinement, when he was met by two Indians on horse- 
back, who in a brutal manner drove him back to the village. The last ray 
of hope had now expired, and loathing a life of continual suffering, he in 
despair, resigned himself to his fate. 

His late attempt to escape had brought upon him a repetition of savage 
torture, which had well nigh closed his sufferings forever, and he verily 
believed himself a ‘God-forsaken wretch.’? ‘Taken to a neighboring 
creek, he was thrown in and dragged through mud and water, and sub- 
merged repeatedly, until life was nearly extinct, when he was again left in 
a dying state; but the constitutional vigor with him revived, and a few 
days afterward he was taken to Wappatomica for execution. At Wappa- 
tomica he first saw, at a British trading post, his old friend Simon Girty, 
who had become a renegade, in all the glory of his Indian life, surrounded 
by swarms of Indians, who had come to view the doomed prisoner and to 


‘witness his torture. Yet Girty suspected not the presence of his old 


acquaintance at Fort Pitt. Although well acquainted with Kenton only a 
few years before, his present mangled condition and his blackened face left 
no traces of recognition in Girty’s mind. Looking upon him as a doomed 
victim, beyond the reach of pity or hope, he could view him only as the 
victim of sacrifice; but so soon as Kenton succeeded in making himself 
known to Girty, the hard heart of the latter at once relented, and sympa- 
thizing with his miserable condition and still more horrid doom, he resolved 
to make an effort for his release. His whole personal influence, and his 
eloquence, no less than his intrigue, were put in requisition for the safety 
of his fallen friend. He portrayed in strong language the policy of pre- 
serving the life of the prisoner, and the advantage which might acerue to 
the Indians from the possession of one so intimately acquainted with all 
the white settlements. or a time Girty’s eloquence prevailed, and a 
respite was granted; but suspicions arose, and he was again summoned 
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before the council. The death of Kenton was again decreed. Again the 
influence of Girty prevailed, and through finesse he accomplished a further 
respite, together with the removal of the prisoner to Sandusky. Here, 
again, the council decreed his death, and again he was compelled to submit 
to the terrors of the gantlet, preliminary to his execution. Still Girty did 
not relax his efforts. Despairing of his own influence with the council, he 
secured the aid and influence of Logan, ‘the friend of white men.” 
Logan interceded with Captain Drouillard, a British officer, and procured 
through him the offer of a liberal ransom to the vindictive savages for 
the life of the prisoner. Captain Drouillard met the council, and urged 
the great advantage such a prisoner would be to the commandant at Detroit, 
in procuring from him such information as would greatly facilitate his 
future operations against the rebel colonies. At the same time, appealing 
to. their avarice, he suggested that the ransom would be proportionate to 
the value of the prisoner. 

Drouillard guaranteed the ransom of one hundred dollars for his delivery, 
and Kenton was given to him in charge for the commandant at Detroit. 
As soon as his mind was out of suspense, his robust constitution and iron 
frame recovered from the severe treatment which they had undergone. 
Kenton passed the winter and spring at Detroit. Among the prisoners 
were Captain Nathan Bullit and Jesse Coffer. They had the hberty of 
the town, and could stroll about at pleasure. 

With these two men, Kenton began to meditate an escape. They had 
frequent conferences on the subject; but the enterprise was almost too 
appalling for even these hardy, enterprising pioneers. If they should 
make this bold push, they would have to travel nearly four hundred miles 
through the Indian country, where they would be exposed to death by 
starvation, by flood, by the tomahawk, or to capture, almost at every step. 
But the longer they brooded over the enterprise, the stronger their resolu- 
tions grew to make the attempt. They could make no movement to 
procure arms, ammunition, or provision, without exciting suspicion; and 
should they be once suspected they would be immediately confined. In 
this situation, they could only brood over their wished flight in secret and 
in silence. Kenton was a fine. looking man, with a dignified and manly 
deportment, and a soft, pleasing voice, and was, everywhere he went, a 
favorite among the ladies. A Mrs. Harvey, the wife of an Indian trader, 
had treated him with particular respect ever since he came to Detroit, and 
he concluded if he could engage this lady as a confidant, by her assistance 
and countenance, ways and means could be prepared to aid them in their 
meditated flight. Kenton approached Mrs. Harvey on this delicate and 
interesting subject, with as much trepidation and coyness as ever maiden 
was approached in a love affair. The great difficulty with Kenton was to 
get the subject opened with Mrs. Harvey. If she should reject his suit 
and betray his intentions, all his fond hopes would be at once blasted. 
However, at length he concluded to trust this lady with the scheme of his 
meditated flight, and the part he wished her to act for him. He watched 
an opportunity to have a private interview with Mrs. Harvey; an opportu- 
nity soon offered, and he, without disguise or hesitation, in full confidence, 
informed her of his intention, and requested her aid and secrecy. She 
appeared at first astonished at his proposal, and observed that it was not in 
her power to afford him any aid. Kenton told her he did not expect or 
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wish her to be at any expense on their account—that they had a little 
money for which they had labored, and that they wished her to be their 
agent to purchase such articles as would be necessary for them in their 
flight—that if they should go to purchasing it would create suspicion, but 
that she could aid them in this way without creating any suspicion; and if 
she would be their friend, they had no doubt they could effect their escape. 
This appeal from such a fine looking man as Kenton was irresistible. 
There was something pleasing in being the selected confidant of such a 
man; and the lady, though a little coy at first, surrendered at discretion. 
After a few chit chats, she entered into the views of Kenton with as much 
earnestness and enthusiasm as if she had been his sister. She began to 
collect and conceal such articles as might be necessary in the journey— 
powder, lead, moccasins, and dried beef were procured in small quantities, 
and concealed in a hollow tree some distance out of town. . Guns were 
still wanting, and it would not do for a lady to trade in them. Mr. 
Harvey had an excellent fowling piece, if nothing better should offer, that 
she said should be at their service. They had now everything that they 
expected to take with them in their flight ready, except guns. ’ 

At length the third day of June, 1779, came, and a large concourse of 
Indians were in town engaged in a drunken frolic; they had stacked their 
guns near Mrs. Harvey’s house; as soon as it was dark, Mrs. Harvey 
went quietly to where the Indians’ guns were stacked, and selected the 
three best looking rifles, carried them into her garden, and concealed them 
ina patch of peas. She next went privately to Kenton’s lodging, and 
conveyed to him the intelligence where she had hid the Indians’ guns. 
She told him she would place a ladder at the back of the garden (it was 
picketed,) and that he could come in and get the guns. No time was to 
be lost; Kenton conveyed the good news he had from Mrs. Harvey to his 
companions, who received the tidings in ecstacies of joy; they felt as if 
they were already at home. It was a dark night; Kenton, Bullit and 
Coffer gathered up their little all and pushed to Mrs. Harvey’s garden. 
There they found the ladder; Kenton mounted over, drew the ladder, over 
after him, went to the pea-patch, found Mrs. Harvey sitting by the guns; 
she handed him the rifles, gave him a friendly shake of the hand, and bid 
him a safe journey to his friends and countrymen. She appeared to 
Kenton and his comrades as an angel. When a woman engages to do an 
action, she will risk limb, life, or character to serve those whom she 
respects or wishes to befriend. How differently the same action will be 
viewed by different persons—by Kenton and his friends her conduct was 
viewed as the benevolent action of a good angel; while if the part she 
played in behalf of Kenton and his companions had been known to the 
commander at Detroit, she would have been looked upon as a traitress, 
who merited the scorn and contempt of all honest citizens. This night was 
the last time that Kenton ever saw or heard of her. 

A few days before Kenton left Detroit, he had a conversation with an 
Indian trader, a Scotchman by the name of McKensie, who was well 
acquainted with the geography of the country and range of the Indians 
between the lakes and the Ohio and Mississippi. The Scotchman slily 
observed to Kenton, that if he was going to Kentucky, and did not wish 
to meet with the Indians, he would steer more west than the common route, 
and get into Wabash prairies as soon as possible. Kenton did not know 
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what to think of the remarks of the Scotchman. He began to think that 
perhaps Mrs. Harvey had divulged his secret to this man, and that he was 
pumping Kenton; or probably he wished to aid him, and this was offering 
friendly advice. As no more was said, he did not pretend to notice what 
the Scotchman said, but treasured the remarks in his mind. 

As soon as Kenton and his companions took their leave of their friend 
and benefactress, Mrs. Harvey, they made their way to the little store in 
the hollow tree, bundled up, and pushed for the wood, and steered a more 
westerly than the direct course to Kentucky. They had no doubt but 
every effort would be made to retake them; they were, consequently, very 
circumspect and cautious in leaving as few traces, by which they might be 
discovered, as possible. They went on slowly, traveling mostly in the night, 
steering their course by the cluster called the seven stars, until they 
reached the prairie country on the Wabash. In this time, though they 
had been very sparing of their stock of provision, it was now exhausted, 
and their lives depended on their guns. In these large prairies there was 
but little game, and they were days without provision. They, like the 
Hebrews of old, began to wish themselves again with the flesh pots at 
Detroit. One day as they were passing down the Wabash, they were 
just emerging out of a thicket of brushwood, when an Indian encampment 
presented itself to their view, and not more than one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred yards from them. No ghastly visit could have set their hair 
on end sooner. ‘They immediately dodged back into the thicket, and con- 
cealed themselves until night. They were now almost exhausted with 
fatigue and hunger—they could only travel a few milesina day. They 
lay still in the thicket, consulting with each other the most proper measures 
to pursue in this their precarious situation. Bullit and Coffer thought the 
best plan to save their lives, would be voluntarily to surrender themselves 
to the Indians. The Indians who had taken them had not treated them so 
roughly as Kenton had been handled. Kenton wished to lay still until 
night, and make as little sign as possible, and as soon as it was dark they 
would push ahead, and trust the event to Providence. After considerable 
debate, Kenton’s plan was adopted. ‘The next morning, Kenton shot a 
deer. ‘They made a fire and went to cooking; and never did food taste 
more delicious. They then pursued their toilsome march, and arrived, 
without further adventure, at the Falls of the Ohio (now Louisville) on the 
thirty-third day of their escape. 

Until the close of the war, he continued an active partisan. From 1784 
to 1792, he was in many severe encounters with the savages, and on one 
occasion with Tecumseh, then a young chief rapidly rising into notice. 
Kenton was with Wayne, in the capacity of Major, in the early part of his 
campaign. 

When the war was over, he settled on his farm, near Maysville, where he 
possessed extensive lands, and was considered one of the wealthiest men in 
Kentucky. His house was the abode of hospitality, and he began to enjoy 
the comforts of a green old age in peace and competence, but a dark cloud 
was lowering upon his prospects. Ignorant of the technicalities of the law, 
he had failed to render his title secure, and, like Boone and Clarke, he was 
robbed in successive lawsuits, of one piece of land after another, until he 
found in his declining age, himself and family reduced to poverty and want. 

About the year 1802, he settled in Urbana, Ohio, where he remained 
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some years, and was elected brigadier-general of militia. In the war of 
1812, he joined the army of Gen. Harrison, and was at the battle of the 
Moravian town, where he displayed his usual intrepidity. About the year 
1820, he moved to the head of Mad River. A few years after, through 
the exertions of Judge Burnet and General Vance, a pension of twenty 
dollars per month was granted to him, which secured his declining age 
from want. He died in 1836, at which time he had been a member of the 
Methodist church over a quarter of a century. ‘The frosts of more than 
eighty winters had fallen on his head without entirely whitening his locks, 
notwithstanding he had passed through more dangers, privations, perils and 
hair-breadth escapes than mny men living or dead. 


WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS, 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1796. 


Friends and Fellow Citizens: 


be) HE period for a new election of a citizen to administer the execu- 

Wi- tive government of the United States being not far distant, and the 

as, time actually arrived when your thoughts must be employed in 
designating the person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it 
appears to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more distinct 
expression of the public voice, that I should now apprize you of the resolu- 
tion I have formed to decline being considered among the number of those 
out of whom the choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be assured that this 
resolution has not been taken without a. strict regard to all the considera- 
tions appertaining to the relation which binds a dutiful citizen to his country ; 
and that, in withdrawing the tender of service, which silence in my situa- 
tion might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your future 
interest, no deficiency of respect for your past kindness, but am supported 
by a full conviction that the step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the office to which your 
suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform sacrifice of inclination 
to the opinion of duty and to a deference for what appeared to be your 
desire. I constantly hoped that it would have been much earlier in my 
power, consistently with motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, to 
return to that retirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. The 
strength of my inclination to do this, previous to the last election, had even 
led to the preparation of an address to declare it to you; but mature reflec- 
tion on the then perplexed and critical posture of affairs with foreign nations, 
and the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled me 
to abandon the idea. I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as 
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well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompatible 
with the sentiment of duty or propriety; and am persuaded, whatever par- 
tiality may be retained for my services, that in the present circumstances 
of our country, you will not disapprove of my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous trust were 
explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge of this trust, I will 
only say that I have, with good intentions, contributed towards the organiza- 
tion and administration of the government the best exertions of which a very 
fallible judgment was capable. Not unconscious, in the outset, of the infe- 
riority of my qualifications, experience in my own eyes, perhaps still more 
in the eyes of others, has strengthened the motives to diffidence of myself; 
and every day the increasing weight of years admonishes me more and more 
that the shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. 
Satisfied that, if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my services, 
they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe that, while choice 
and prudence invite me to quit the political scene, patriotism does not for- 
bid it. . 

In looking forward to the moment which is to terminate the career of 
my political life, my feelings do not permit me to suspend the deep acknowl- 
edgment of that debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved country 
for the many honors it has conferred upon me; still more for the steadfast 
confidence with which it has supported me, and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment by services faithful 
and persevering, though in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If benefits have 
resulted to our country from these services, let it always be remembered tc 
your praise, and as an instructive example in our annals, that under circum- 
stances in which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable to 
mislead—amid appearances sometimes dubious—vicissitudes of fortune 
often discouraging—in situations in which not unfrequently want of success 
has countenanced the spirit of criticism—the constancy of your support was 
the essential prop of the efforts and a guarantee of the plans by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with 
me to my grave as a strong incitement to unceasing wishes that Heaven 
may continue to you the choicest tokens of its beneficence—that your union 
and brotherly affection may be perpetual—that the free constitution which 
is the work of your hands may be sacredly maintained—that its adminis- 
tration in every department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue—that, 
in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under the auspices of 
liberty, may be made complete by so careful a preservation and so prudent 
a use of this blessing as will acquire to them the glory of recommending it 
to the applause, the affection and adoption of every nation which is yet a 


stranger to it. 


Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your welfare which 
cannot end but with my life, and the apprehension of danger natural to that 
solicitude, urge me, on an occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn 
contemplation and to recommend to your frequent review some sentiments 
which are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, and 
which appear to me all-important to the permanency of your felicity as a 
people. These will be offered to you with the more freedom, as you can 
only see in them the disinterested warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as 
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an encouragement to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a 
former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of our hearts, no 
recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people, is also now 
dear to you. Itis justly so; for itis a main pillar in the edifice of your 
real independence, the support of your tranquillity at home, your peace 
abroad, of your safety, of your prosperity, of that very liberty which you so 
highly prize. But as itis easy to forsee that from different causes and from 
different quarters much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to 
weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth—as this is the point in 
your political fortress against which the batteries of internal and external 
enemies will be most constantly and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed—it is of infinite moment that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national union to your collective and 
individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and im- 
movable attachment to it; accustoming yourselves to think and to speak of 
it as a palladium of your political safety and prosperity; watching for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned; and indignantly 
frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
our, country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. | | 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. Citizens 
by birth or choice of a common country, that country has a right to con- 
centrate your affections. The name of AmeERiIcAN, which belongs to 
you in your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism 
more than any appellation derived from local discriminations. With slight 
shades of difference, you have the same religion, manners, habits, and politi- 
cal principles. You have, in a common cause, fought and triumphed 
together. The independence and liberty you possess are the work of joint 
councils and joint efforts, of common dangers, sufferings, and success. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address themselves to 
your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those which apply more imme- 
diately to your interest. Here, every portion of our country finds the most 
commanding motives for carefully guarding and preserving the union of the 
whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained intercourse with the south, protected by 
the equal laws of a common government, finds in the productions of the 
latter great additional resources of maritime and commercial enterprise, and 
precious materials of manufacturing industry. ‘The south, in the same inter- 
course, benefiting by the same agency of the north, sees its agriculture 
grow and its commerce expand. ‘Turning partly into its own channels 
the seamen of the north, it finds its particular navigation invigorated; and 
while it contributes in different ways to nourish and increase the general 
mass of the national navigation, it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength to which itself is unequally adapted. The east, in like 
intercourse with the west, in the progressive improvement of interior com- 
munications by land and water, will more and more find a valuable vent 
for the commodities which it brings from abroad or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies requisite to its growth and com- 
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fort; and what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it must of necessity 
owe the secure enjoyment of the indispensable outlets for its own produc- 
tions to the weight, influence, and future maritime strength of the Atlantic 
side of the union, directed by an indissoluble community of interest, as one 
nation. Any other tenure by which the west can hold this essential advan- 
tage, whether derived from its own separate strength, or from an apostate 
and unnatural connection with any foreign power, must be intrinsically pre- 
carious. 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels an immediate and par- 
ticular interest in union, all the parts combined cannot fail to find in the 
united mass of means and efforts greater strength, greater resource, propor- 
tionably greater security from external danger, a less frequent interruption 
of their peace by foreign nations, and, what is of inestimable value, they 
must derive from union an exemption from those broils and wars between 
themselves which so frequently afflict neighboring countries not tied together 
by the same government, which their own rivalships alone would be suffi- 
cient to produce, but which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and 
intrigues would stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown military establishments which, under any 
form of government, are inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be 
regarded as particularly hostile to republican liberty. In this sense it is 
that your union ought to be considered as a main prop of your liberty, and 
that the love of the one ought to endear to you the preservation of the 
other. | 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt whether a common government can 
embrace so large a sphere? Let experience solve it. ‘To listen to mere 
speculation in such a case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that 
a proper organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of govern- 
ments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue of the 
experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experiment. With such pow- 
erful and obvious motives to union, affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will always 
be reason to distrust the patriotism of those who in any quarter may 
endeavor to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our union, it occurs as 
matter of serious concern that any ground should have been furnished for 
characterizing parties by geographical discriminations— Northern and 
Southern, Atlantic and Western; whence designing men may endeavor 
to excite a belief that there is a real difference of local interests and views. 
One of the expedients of party to acquire influence within particular dis- 
tricts is, to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts. You 
cannot shield yourselves too much against the jealousies and heart-burnings 
which spring from these misrepresentations. They tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. 
The inhabitants of our western country have lately had a useful lesson on 
this head. They have seen in the negotiation by the exccutive, and in the 
unanimous ratification by the senate, of the treaty with Spain, and in the 
universal satisfaction at that event throughout the United States, a deci- 
sive proof how unfounded were the suspicions propagated among them of a 
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policy in the general government and in the Atlantic states unfriendly to 
their interests in regard to the Mississippi. ‘They have been witnesses to 
the formation of two treaties—that with Great Britain and that with Spain 
—which secure to them everything they could desire, in respect to our for- 
eign relations, toward confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of these advantages on the union by 
which they were procured? Will they not henceforth be deaf to those 
advisers, if such there are, who would sever them from their brethren and 
connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your union, a government for the 
whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, between the parts 
can be an adequate substitute. They must inevitably experience the infrac- 
tions and interruptions which alliances in all times have experienced. Sen- 
sible of this momentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay by 
the adoption of a constitution of government better calculated than your 
former for an intimate union and for the efficacious management of your 
common concerns. This government, the offspring of your own choice, 
uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and mature delib- 
eration, completely free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers 
uniting security with energy, and containing within itself provision for its 
own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and your support. 
Respect for its authority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its 
measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true liberty. 
The basis of our political system is, the right of the people to make and to 
alter their constitutions of government. But the constitution which at any 
time exists, until changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole 
people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to establish government, presupposes the duty of every 
individual to obey the established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations and asso- 
ciations, under whatever plausible character, with the real design to direct, 
control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberations and action of the 
constituted authorities, are destructive of this fundamental principle, and of 
fatal tendency. ‘They serve to organize faction; to give it an artificial 
and extraordinary force; to putin the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small but artful and enterprising minority 
of the community; and according to the alternate triumphs of different 
parties, to make the public administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and 
incongruous projects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and 
wholesome plans, digested by common counsels, and modified by mutual 
interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above description may now 
and then answer popular ends, they are likely, in the course of time and 
things, to become potent engines by which cunning, ambitious, and unprin- 
cipled men will be enabled to subvert the power of the people and to usurp 
for themselves the reins of government, destroying afterward the very 
engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Toward the preservation of your government and the permanency of 
your present happy state, it is requisite not only that you steadily discoun- 
tenance irregular opposition to its acknowledged authority, but also that 
you resist with care the spirit of novation upon its principles, however 
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specious the pretext. One method of assault may be to effect in the forms 
of the constitution alterations which will impair the energy of the system, 
and thus to undermine what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, remember that time and habit are at 
least as necessary to fix the true character of governments as of other human 
institutions; that experience is the surest standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitutions of a country ; that facility in changes 
upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion exposes to perpetual change, 
from the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion; and remember espe- 
cially, that from the efficient management of your common interests, in a 
country so extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is consistent 
with the perfect security of liberty is indispensable. Liberty itself will 
find in such a government, with powers properly distributed and adjusted, 
its surest guardian. It is, indeed, little else than a name, where the 
government is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine 
each member of society within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to 
maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person 
and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the state, with 
particular reference to the founding of them upon geographical discrimina- 
tions. Let me now take a more comprehensive view, and warn you in the 
most solemn manner against the baneful effects of the spirit of party gener 
ally. , 3 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, having its root 
in the strongest passions of the human mind. It exists under different 
shapes in all governments, more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed; 
but in those of the popular form, it is seen in it greatest rankness, and is 
truly their worst enemy. 3 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened by the 
spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which in different ages and 
countries has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful 
despotism. But this leads at length to a more formal and permanent des- 
potism. ‘The disorders and miseries which result, gradually incline the 
minds of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an indi- 
vidual; and sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing faction, more able 
or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposition to the purpo- 
ses of his own elevation on the ruins of the public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight, the common and continual mischiefs 
of the spirit of party are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a 
wise people to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils and erifeeble the public 
administration. It agitates the community with ill-founded jealousies and 
false alarms; kindles the animosity of one part against another; foments 
occasional riot and insurrection. It opens the door to foreign influence and 
corruption, which finds a facilitated access to the government itself through ~ 
the channels of party passion. Thus the policy and will of one country 
are subjected to the policy and will of another. . 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful checks upon 
the administration of the government, and serve to keep alive the spirit of 
liberty. This, within certain limits, is probably true; and in governments 
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of a monarchical cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with 
favor, upon the spirit of party. But in those of popular character, in goy- 
ernments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From the 
natural tendency, it is certain there will always be enough of that spirit for 
every salutary purpose; and there being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be by force of public opinion to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its burst- 
ing into a flame, lest, instead of warming, it should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free country 
should inspire caution in those entrusted with its administration, to confine 
themselves within their respective constitutional spheres, avoiding, in the 
exercise of the powers of one department, to encroach upon another. The 
spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments 
in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of government, a real des- 
potism. A just estimate of that love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth 
of this position. The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of 
political power, by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the public weal against invasions of 
the other, has been evinced by experiments ancient and modern—some of 
them in our country, and under our own eyes. ‘To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the way in which the con- 
stitution designates. But let there be no change by usurpation; for though 
this in one instance may be the instrument of good, it 1s the customary 
weapon by which free governments are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent evil any partial or transient bene- 
fit which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, reli- 
gion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these great pil- 
lars of human happiness—these firmest props of the duties of men and citi- 
zens. ‘The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connection with 
private and public felicity. Let it be simply asked, where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert 


_the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice? 


And let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principles. | eM | 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular government. ‘The rule indeed extends with more or less force to 
every species of free government. Who that is a sincere friend to it can 
look with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fab- 
ric? Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened. 
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As a very important source of strength and security, cherish public 
credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as sparingly as possible ; 
avoiding occasions of expense, by cultivating peace, but remembering also 
that timely disbursements to prepare for danger frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repel it; avoiding, likewise, the accumulation of 
debt, not only by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions, 
in time of peace, to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity the burthen which 
we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of these maxims belongs to 
your representatives, but it is necessary that public opinion should co 
operate. ‘To facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is essen 
tial you should practically bear in mind, that, towards the payment of 
debts, there must be revenue; that to have revenue there must be taxes; 
that no taxes can be devised which are not more or less inconvenient and 
unpleasant; that the intrinsic embarrassment, inseparable from the selection 
of the proper objects, Cwhich is always a choice of difficulties) ought to be 
a decisive motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures 
for obtaining revenue which the public exigencies may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; cultivate peace and 
harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and can it 
be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind 
the magnanimous and too novel example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt that, in the course of 
time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any temporary 
advantages which might be lost by a steady adherence to it? Can it be, 
that Providence has not connected the permanent felicity of a nation with 
its virtue? ‘The experiment, at least, 1s recommended by every sentiment 
which ennobles human nature. Alas! it is rendered impossible by its vices ! 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential than that 
permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular nations, and passionate 
attachments for others, should be excluded; and that in the place of them, 
just and amicable feelings toward all should be cultivated. The nation 
which indulges toward another an habitual hatred or an habitual fondness, 
is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its interest. 
Antipathy in one nation against another disposes each more readily to offer 
insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be 
haughty and intractable when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, and obstinate, envenomed, and bloody — 
contests. ‘The nation, prompted by ill-will and resentment, sometimes impels 
to war the government contrary to the best calculations of policy. The 
government sometimes participates in the national propensity, and adopts 
through passion what reason would reject. At other times, it makes the 
animosity of a nation subservient to the projects of hostility, instigated by 
pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious. motives. ‘The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty, of nations has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for another produces 
a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, facilitating the 


illusion of an imaginary common interest in cases where no real common 
ww 
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interest exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, betrays the 
former into a participation in the quarrels and the wars of the latter with- 
out adequate inducements or justification. It leads, also, to concessions to 
the favorite nation of privileges denied to others, which are apt doubly to 
injure the nation making the concessions, by unnecessarily parting with 
what ought to have been retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill-will and 
a disposition to retaliate in the parties from whom equal privileges are 
withheld ; and it gives to ambitious, corrupt or deluded citizens, who de- 
vote themselves to the favorite nation, facility to betray or sacrifice the 
interests of their own country without odium, sometimes even with popu- 
larity, gilding with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation to 
a commendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for public 
good, the base or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such attachments 
are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened and independent patriot. 
How many opportunities do they afford to tamper with domestic factions, 
to practise the arts of seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence 
or awe the public counsels! Such an attachment of a small or weak 
nation, towards a great and powerful one, dooms the former to be the 
satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure you to believe 
me, fellow-citizens,) the jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly 
awake; since history and experience prove, that foreign influence is one 
of the most baneful foes of Republican Government. But that jealousy, 
to be useful, must be impartial ; else it becomes the instrument of the very 
influence to be avoided, instead of a defence against it. Excessive partial- 
ity for one foreign nation, and excessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve to veil and 
even second the arts of influence on the other. Real patriots, who may 
resist the intrigues of the favorite, are liable to become suspected and odious, 
while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people, 
to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, in ex- 
tending our commercial relations, to have with them as little political 
connexion as possible. So far as we have already formed engagements, let 
them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, 
the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, there- 
fore, it must be unwise in us, to implicate ourselves, by artifical ties, in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a 
different course. If we remain one people, under an efficient government, 
the period is not far off, when we may defy material injury from external 
annoyance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neu- 
trality, we may at any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected ; 
when belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions 


upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when we may: 


choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 
Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our 
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own to stand on foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny 
with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice ? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now at liberty to 
do it; for let me not be understood as capable of patronizing infidelity to 
existing engagements. I hold the maxim no less applicable to public than 
to private affairs, that honesty is always the best policy. I repeat, there- 
fore, let those engagements be observed in their genuine sense. But, in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establishments, on a 
respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust to temporary alliances 
for extraordinary emergences. 

Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all nations are recommended by 
policy, humanity and interest. But even our commercial policy should 
hold an equal and impartial hand; neither seeking nor granting exclusive 
favors or preferences; consulting the natural course of things; diffusing 
and diversifying by gentle means the stream of commerce, but forcing 
nothing; establishing with powers so disposed, (in order to give trade a 
stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, to enable the govern- 
ment to support them,) conventional rules of intercourse, the best that 
present circumstances and natural opinion will permit, but temporary, and 
liable to be from time to time abandoned or varied, as experience and cir- 
cumstances shall dictate; constantly keeping in view that it is folly m one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from another—that it must pay, with 
a portion of its independence, for whatever it may accept under that char- 
acter—that by such acceptance it may place itself in the condition of havy- 
ing given equivalents for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not having given more. ‘There can be no greater error than 
to expect or calculate upon real favors from nation to nation. It is an illu- 
sion which experience must cure—which a just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make the strong and lasting impression I 
could wish—that they will control the usual current of the passions, or 
prevent our nation from running the course which has hitherto marked the 
destiny of nations. But if I may even flatter myself that they may be 
productive of some partial benefits, some occasional good—that they may 
now and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against 
the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard against the impostures of pre- 
tended patriotism—this hope will be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my official duties I have been guided by 
the principles which have been delineated, the public records, and the 
other evidences of my conduct, must witness to you and to the world. ‘To 
myself, the assurance of my own conscience is, that I have at least believed - 
myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my proclamation of the 
22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanctioned by your approv- 
ing voice, and by that of your representatives in both houses of Congress, 
the spirit of that measure has continually governed me, uninfluenced by 
any attempts to deter or divert me from it. 
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After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights I could 
obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all the circumstances 
of the case, had a right to take, and was bound in duty and interest to 
take, a neutral position. Having taken it, I determined, as far as should 
depend upon me, to maintain it with moderation, perseverance and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this conduct, it is not 
necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only observe that, according 
to my understanding of the matter, that right, so far from, being denied by 
any of the belligerent powers, has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, without any- 
thing more, from the obligation which justice and humanity impose on every 
nation, in cases in which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate the relations 
of peace and amity toward other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that .conduct, will best be 
referred to your own reflections and experience. With me, a predominant 
motive has. been, to endeavor to gain time to our country to settle and 
mature its yet recent institutions, and to progress without interruption, to 
that degree of strength and constancy which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its own fortune. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration J am uncon- 
scious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too sensible of my defects 
not to think it probable that I may have committed many errors. What- 
ever they may be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate 
the evils to which they may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that 
my country will never cease to view them with indulgence, and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service with an upright zeal, 
the faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as myself 
must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated by that 
fervent love toward it which is so natural to a man who views in it the 
native soil of himself and his progenitors for several generations, I antici- 
pate with pleasing expectations that retreat in which I promise myself to 
realize without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking in the midst of my 
fellow-citizens the benign influence of good laws under a free government— 
the ever-favorite object of my heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, of 
our mutual cares, labors and dangers. 


THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


\ NE of the earliest descriptions of Boston is given by Wood. “This 
harbor,”’ says he, ‘‘is made by a great company of islands, whose 
LY high clifts shoulder out the boisterous seas; yet may easily deceive 
any unskilful pilot; presenting many fair openings and broad sounds, which 
afford too shallow water for ships, though navigable,for boats and pinances. 
It is a safe and pleasant harbor within, having but one common and safe 
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entrance, and that not very broad, there scarce being room for three ships 
to come in board and board at a time; but being once in, there is room for 
the anchorage of five hundred ships. The seamen having spent their old 
store of wood and water, may here have fresh supplies from the adjacent 
islands, with good timber to repair their weather-beaten ships. Boston is 
two miles N. HE. of Roxbury. His situation is very pleasant, being a 
peninsular hemmed in on the south side by the bay of Roxbury, and on 
the north side with Charles river, the marshes on the back side being not 
half a quarter of a mile over; so that a little fencing will secure their 
cattle from the wolves. The greatest wants are wood and meadow ground, 
which never were in this place, being constrained to fetch their building 
timber and fire wood from the islands in boats, and their hay in loyters ; 
it being a neck, and-bare of wood, they are not troubled with these great 
annoyances, wolves, rattlesnakes and musquetoes. These that live here 
upon their cattle, must be constrained to take farms in the country, or else 
they cannot subsist, the place being too small to contain many, and fittest 
for such as can trade into England, being the chief place for shipping and 
merchandise. This neck of land is not above four miles in compass, in 
form almost square, having on the south side, at one corner, a great broad 
hill, whereon is planted a fort, which can command any ship as she sails 
into the harbor within the still bay. On the north side is another hill, 
equal in bigness, whereon stands a windmill. ‘To the northwest is a high 
mountain, with three little rising hills on the top of it, wherefore it is 
called T'ramount. From the top of this mountain a man may overlook all 
the islands which lie within the bay, and descry such ships as are on the 
seacoast. This town, although it be neither the greatest nor the richest, 
yet is the most noted and frequented, being the centre of the plantations, 
where the monthly courts are kept. The inhabitants of this place, for 
their enlargement, have taken to themselves farm houses in a place called 
Muddy River, two miles from the town, where there is good ground, large 
timber, and store of marsh land and meadow. In this place they keep 
their swine and other cattle in the summer, whilst the corn is in the ground 
at Boston, and bring them to town in winter.”’ . 

Josseylin, who arrived at Boston July 28th, 1663, says: ‘“‘It is in 
longitude 315°, and 42° 380” of north latitude. The buildings are hand- 
some, joyning one to another, as in London, with many large streets, most 
of them paved with pebble; in the high street towards the common, there 
are fair buildings, some of stone, and at the east end of the town, one 
among the rest, built by the shore, by Mr. Gibbs, a merchant, being a 
stately edifice, which it is thought will stand him in little less than £3,000 
before it be fully finished. The town is not divided into parishes, yet they 
have three fair meeting houses or churches, which hardly suffice to receive 
the inhabitants and strangers that come in from all parts.’ 

Johnson describes Boston thus: “‘Environed it is with brinish floods, 
saving one small istmos, which gives free access to the neighboring towns 
by land, on the south side, on the northwest and on the northeast. ‘Two 
constant fairs are kept for daily trafique thereunto. ‘The form of this town 
is like a heart, naturally situated for fortifications, having two hills on the 
frontier part thereof next the sea, the one well fortified on the superficies 
thereof, with a store of great artillery well mounted. The other hatha 
very strong battery built of whole timber, and filled with earth. At the 
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descent of the hill, in the extreme poynt thereof, betwixt these two strong 
arms, lies a cove or bay, on which the chief part of this town is built, over- 
topped with a third hill. All these, like overtopping towers, keep a con- 
stant watch, to see the approach of foreign dangers, being furnished wit! 
a beacon and loud babbling guns, to give notice by their redoubled echo to 
all the sister towns. The chief edifice of this city-like town. is crowded on 
the sea banks, and wharfed out with great labor and cost; the buildings 
beautiful and large, some fairly set forth with brick tile, stone and slate, 
and orderly placed with semely streets, whose continual enlargement pre- 
sageth some sumptuous city. The hideous thickets in this place were such 
that wolves and bears nurst up their young from the eyes of all behclders, 
in those very places where. the streets are full of boys and girls, sporting 
up and down, with continued concourse of people. Good store of shipping 
is here yearly built, and some very fair ones. This town is the very mart 
of the land: Dutch, French and Portugalls come here to trafique.” 

In his ‘* Atlas Geographus,”’ published at London in 1717, Herman Moll 
gives the following account of Boston: “The capitol, Boston, is reckoned 
the biggest in America, except some which belong to the Spaniards. It 
lies on the coast, convenient for trade, defended by a strong: castle in an 
island at the mouth of the harbor, and on the shore by forts on two or three 
neighboring hills which command the avenues. Here are abundance of 
fine buildings, both public and private, as the Court House, the Market 
Place, Sir William Phipp’s house, &c. It has several handsome streets, 
and the inhabitants are reckoned about twelve thousand. ‘They have four 
companies of militia, and three parish churches, besides a French church, 
and two meeting houses, one for church of England men and another for 
anabaptists. Three or four hundred ships have been loaded here in a year, 
with lumber, fish, beef, pork, &c., for Europe and America. Here is a 
market every Tuesday, and two fairs in May and October, which last three 
days each. “Tis a very flourishing city, and for the beauty of its struc- 
tures, and great trade, gives place to few in England.” 

Thus has Boston been described by the early writers. The quaintness 
of their style affords amusement, and it is highly gratifying and flattering 
to be reminded that the site of this busy and crowded city was so recently 
occupied as a corn field. It derived its name in honor of the Rev. John 
Cotton, who emigrated from Boston, in Lincolnshire, England, and this 
name was confirmed by act of court, September 7, 1630, O. 8., from 
which the foundation of the town may be dated. Its original Indian name 
was Shawmut, and for a short time previous to its being called Boston, it 
was termed T'rimountain. The istmos that Johnson speaks of, or neck, as 
it is generally denominated, is at the south part of the city, and unites it 
to the thriving and beautiful town of Roxbury, and forms the basis of three 
great avenues, viz: Washington street, the T'remont road, and Front street. 
Boston is also connected by two bridges with South Boston, on the south- 
east; with Brookline by a solid stone causeway, called the Western avenue, 
on the south-west; with Cambridge by two bridges on the west, and with 
Charlestown by two bridges on the north. 

The means of intercommunication between the town and country are 
abundant, there being besides those just enumerated, the Providence, the 
Worcester, and the Lowell Railroads, the Winnisimmet ferry to Chelsea, 
and the ferry to Noddle’s Island, now called East Boston; upon both of 
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which steamboats for the conveyance of horses, carriages, merchandise and 
passengers, are constantly plying. The great astern railway, also, whose 
depot is to be at East Boston, is now in a course of construction, and when 
it shall have been completed, Boston will be the grand focal centre of four 
of the finest railways in North America. The surface of the peninsula 
upon which the city is built, swells into three eminences, viz: Copp’s Hill, 
Fort Hill and Beacon Hill. Copp’s Hill received its name from its owner, 
a Mr. Copp, who was a shoemaker, and one of the elders in Dr. Mather’s 
church. It rises rather abruptly from a point at the northern extremity of 
the town, about seventy-five feet above high water, and upon its summit is 
located one of the oldest burying grounds in the city. From this spot the 
British cannonaded Charlestown in 1775, at the memorable battle of Bun- 
ker hill. 

Fort Hill is situated on the eastern border of the city, directly opposite 
the harbor, and is elevated about eighty feet above the level of the sea. 
First called Corn Hill, it received its present name from a fort constructed 
on the top of it in 1632, in the building of which the people of Roxbury, 
Charlestown and Dorchester worked in rotation. ort Hill is rendered 
famous by its having been a temporary asylum for Sir Edmund Andros, 
who repaired the citadel in the Boston revolution of 1689, where he and 
his accomplices were taken prisoners by the inhabitants, for tyranny and 
oppression. ‘The old fort was demolished many years since, and no remains 
are now to be seen of the temporary works erected on its site during the 
revolutionary war.. The summit of the hill has been leveled, and formed 
into a beautiful circular grass plat, with graveled walks, and ornamented 
with forest trees. 

Beacon Hill is the most elevated spot within the Peninsula—being one 
hundred and ten feet above high water. It is on the north-western side 
of the common, and affords an extensive prospect of the harbor, outer bay, 
and surrounding country. On’this hill there were formerly three distinct 
eminences. ‘The circumstance of these hills exhibiting the appearance of 
a mountain, when viewed by the first settlers, from the comparatively low 
grounds of Charlestown, probably led, as is observed in the Picture of 
Boston, to their calling the peninsula Z?i-mountain; and from this is 
derived Tremont, a name which has been bestowed upon one of the finest 
streets in the city, upon one of the best constructed and best regulated 
theatres, and upon one of the most celebrated public houses in the country. 
On the summit of Beacon Hill was anciently fixed a beacon, whence the 
eminence has its name. ‘The design of it was, by igniting a barrel of tar 
on the top of it, to alarm the country in case of invasion. ‘This beacon was 
prostrated by the wind in 1789. In the year following, there was erected 
on the same place, a plain column of the Doric order, raised on its proper 
pedestal, and substantially built of brick and stone. On each square of 
the column were inscriptions commemorative of the leading events of the 
American Revolution. Incrusted with cement, it had at the top a large 
wooden eagle, gilt, and supporting the American arms. ‘The diameter of 
the column was four feet; the height, including the eagle, sixty feet: and 
the base was encompassed with rails, on the front of which were benches, 
for the accommodation of those who ascended the hill. 

This monument was taken down in 1810, and the four slabs containing 
the inscriptions commemorative of the events of the Revolution, are now 
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to be seen in a recess of the State House, and the eagle is perched inside 
over the main entrance, or door in front. Beacon Hill was soon after 
leveled, and elegant houses now occupy the place of the ‘ beacon, column, 
and eagle.’? A writer has remarked, that.‘ Boston is not less distinguished 
for her three hills, than Rome for her seven.’ 

The harbor of Boston extends from Nantasket to the city, and spreads 
from Chelsea and. Nahant to Hingham, containing about seventy-five square 
miles. It is bespangled with upwards of a hundred islands and rocks, and 
receives the waters from the Mystic, Charles, Neponset, and Manatticut 
rivers, with several other small streams. The most noted islands are 
Governor’s island, and Castle island: the former is known also by the 
name of Fort Warren, and the latter by that of Fort Independence. They 
lie about two and a half miles easterly from the city, dividing the inner 
from the outer harbor, about one mile distant from each other; and the 
only channel for large ships passes between them. Bell Isle is to the 
north of Boston, on the Chelsea coast, with which it is connected by a 
bridge. Deer island, about five miles east, and Long island about five and 
a half east by south, commands the outer harbor. ‘Thompson and Specta- 
cle islands lie south-easterly towards Squantum, and within the parallel of 
Long island. Rainsford or Hospital island is about one mile south-easterly 
from Long island. Gallop, George, and Lovel’s islands lie east by south 
from seven to eight miles from Boston, and between Broad Sound and 
Nantasket road. Pethicks’ island lies south of Hingham bay. The Light- 
house island, on which the light-house stands, lies south, sixty-nine degrees 
east, nine miles distant from the city. The Brewsters, Calf island, Greene 


island, &c., lie northerly from the light-house, forming a chain of islands, 


rocks, and ledges, for about three miles to the Graves rocks, between 
which no ships attempt to pass. ‘These numerous, and irregularly formed 
and situated islands add not a little to the beautiful appearance of the bay; 
and many of’ them are much frequented by pleasure parties in the season 
of summer. ‘The water of the harbor is so deep that more than five 
hundred ships of the largest class can safely ride at anchor in it; while, as 
Wood stated nearly two hundred years ago, the entrance is so narrow as 
scarcely two admit two ships abreast. Boston enjoys uncommon advanta- 
ges for commerce. She possesses more vessels than any other city in the 
United States, except New York, the amount of her shipping being about 
200,000 tons. The value of her yearly imports is about $15,000,000, 
and of her exports $10,000,000. The wharves and piers are numerous 
and extensive, provided with large and substantial stores and warehouses, 
and with every convenience for the mooring and securing of ships. Her 
intercourse with foreign ports as well as those of her own continent, is 
becoming every year more extended and profitable. ‘ Her merchants are 
princes,’ and her mechanics and manufacturers are among the most enter- 
prising, liberal, and public spirited of the land. ‘The city exhibits a very 
picturesque and imposing view when approached from the ocean; and, as 
Moll informs us, ‘ for the beauty of its structures, and great trade, gives 
place to few in England.’ 

The common, containing fifty acres, is planted with upwards of five 
hundred trees, and is surrounded with a beautiful and substantial iron fence, 
the cost of which was 82,500 dollars. 

The town was governed by nine selectmen, annually chosen by the peo- 
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ple till 1822, when it was incorporated into a city, and is now governed by 
a mayor, eight aldermen, and forty-eight common councilmen, elected by 
the citizens in the month of December of each year. 

Boston is the seat of of several literary and scientific institutions, among 
which are the following. ‘The Atheneum, with a library comprising 29,000 
volumes of very valuable books, the Boston Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, Young Men’s Association for the Promotion of Litera- 
ture and Science, Boston Lyceum, Hanover Lyceum, Handel and Haydn 
Society, and Boston Academy of Music. 

Boston has been called the ‘literary emporium of the western world,’ 
and perhaps justly, for it is a fact that a greater portion of men dis- 
tinguished for acquisitions of this nature have arisen in this city and vicinity, 
than in any other part of the United States. 

The means of diffusing education through all ranks of society, at the 
public expense, were carly provided in Boston, as well as throughout the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. This has always been done by means of 
public schools, which have been established by law for the instruction of the 
children of all classes of people, in the rudiments of useful knowledge. It 
has always been considered desirable that the whole population of the city 
should be thoroughly educated, in order that public affairs, being directed 
by public opinion, might be managed intelligently by the whole body of the 
people, that the public might avail themselves of the services of men of the 
greatest talents, and that the advantages which the community are ena- 
bled to offer to individuals might be equally accessible to the children of all 
classes. 

In the public schools, the children of the rich, the middling classes, and 
the poor, meet together, and early learn that, though wealth has some 
peculiar advantages, it is not the only nor the most essential requisite for 
public favor, or for success in life; an important lesson which they would 
learn nowhere else. ‘The primary schools for young children, the grammar 
and writing schools for those farther advanced, the English high school for 
boys who wish to acquire a thorough English education, meluding the 
mathematics and philosophy, and the Latin school for such as wish to 
acquire a knowledge of the learned languages, or prepare for a collegiate 
course, are open and free alike to all who have the requisite qualifications of 
age and acquirements, whatever may be their rank in life. ‘The instructors 
in these schools are men of education and experience, and are well paid, 
and highly esteemed by their fellow citizens. 

The number of Grammar and High schools is twenty-four, having in the 
aggregate about 10,000 scholars; and the primary schools, 188 in number, 
have about 8,000 scholars. __ | 

There always have been, and still are, a considerable number of private 
schools in the city, of various descriptions and grades, supported by indi- 
vidual subscriptions. Some of these are highly respectable, but it is not 
known that. they offer advantages superior to the public free schools. The 
number of children and youth in constant attendance at the schools in Bos- 
ton may be fairly estimated at 20,000. 

An examination of the public schools takes place annually, on which 
occasion the principal officers of the city charged with the care of the 
schools, the instructors, distinguished pupils, and invited guests, partake 
of a public dinner. On one of these occasions a gentleman from Kentucky 
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gave as a toast, the following sentiment, perhaps not less just than compli 
mentary. ‘‘ Boston—the city of schools—and the school for cities.” 

The charitable, benevolent, and humane institutions, are the Asylum for 
the Blind, the Eye and Ear Infirmary, the Lying-in-Hospital, Provident 
Institution for Savings, Savings Bank for Seamen, Howard Benevolent 
Society, Female Orphan Asylum, Penitent Females’ Refuge, Seamen’s 
Friend Scociety, Seamen’s Aid Society, Fatherless and Widow’s Society, 
Children’s Friend Society, Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, 
Asylum and Farm School for Indigent Boys, and various other societies 
and associations which dispense the charities of the benevolent with a 
liberal hand, and speak peace and comfort to the unfortunate and the 
afflicted. | 

Among the public buildings are the State House, City Hall, Court House, 
Jail, Faneuil Hall, Quincy Market, Hospital, Masonic Temple, House of 
Industry, and House of Reformation. ‘There are about one hundred 
- churches, viz., thirty-one for Congregationalists, eleven for Baptists, ten 
for Episcopalians, twelve for Methodists, six for Universalists, ten for Roman 
Catholics, besides some others for Free-Will Baptists, Christians, Friends, 
and Swedenborgians. 

There were in July, 1851, thirty Banks established in the city of Boston 
with an aggregate capital of $22,900,000. Several others have since 
been chartered. 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


N the year 1773, the British government, after a long series of efforts 
to establish the principle of taxation in the American Provinces, 
Js, attempted to secure its object through the medium of the East India 

Company. ‘There were then in the warehouses of that body upwards of 

seventeen million pounds of tea, in addition to which quantity, the importa- 

tions of the current year were expected to be larger than usual. By an 
act of Parliament, which had been framed with a view to the circumstances 
of the period, the Hast India Company, on exportation of their superfluous 
teas to America, were to be allowed a drawback to the full amount of the 

English duties. The Company bound itself to pay the duty of three-pence 

per pound, which Parliament had laid on teas imported into the Colonies. 

In accordance with the act of Parliament, the Lords Commissioners of the 

Treasury gave license for the exportation of six hundred thousand pounds 

of tea; which quantity was to be distributed to various ports along the 

American coast. So soon as the project became known, applications were 

made to the directors of the Hast India Company, by a number of mer- 
chants in the colonial trade, soliciting a share of what they conceived would 

be a very profitable business. Some recommended the establishment of a 

branch of the East India House in a central port of America, whence 

minor ramifications might be extended all over the continent. The plan 
finally adopted was, to bestow the agency on merchants of good repute in 
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the Colonies, who could give satisfactory security, or obtain the guaranty 
of London houses. Among these, Richard Clarke and sons, Benjamin 
Faneuil and Joshua Winslow, were appointed agents for the disposal of the 
tea in Boston. 

The East India Company, and those who solicited or accepted an agency 
in this affair, considered it merely in a commercial light. They appear not 
to have understood or felt, that the Americans would object to the proposed 
measure, on the ground of abstract principle. Whatever doubt was enter- 
tained, respecting the profitable nature of the concern, arose from the fact, 
that large quantities of tea were smuggled from Holland, and might possibly 
be bought lower than the Company could afford to put their own, when 
burdened with the colonial duty. It was hoped, however, that the English 
exporters might be able to undersell the Dutch, even with the duties annexed, 
or at least to come so near their prices, that the difference would not com- 
pensate the risk of smuggling. But no sooner did the news reach the 
Colonies, than an opposition sprung up, on grounds which had nothing to do 
with the high or low price of the commodity. ‘The people at once penetra- 
ted the design of the British ministry, and saw that, if successful, it would 
leave them without a plea against any extent of taxation that Parliament, 
might choose to inflict. In anticipation of the arrival of the tea-ships, 
public meetings were called at several sea-ports, resolutions were passed to 
prevent the landing of the cargoes, and the consignees were enjoined to 
refuse their agency in the disposal of them. 

Boston, especially, which had always led their colonial defence against 
the ministerial aggressions, here again took a prominent part. Soon after 
the names of the agents were made known, Mr. Richard Clarke and his son 
were roused from sleep, in the dead of night, by a knocking at their door. 
Looking forth from their window, they saw in the courtyard, where the 
moon shone very bright, the figures of two men, one of whom told the 
consignees, that he had brought them a letter from the country. A servant 
received it from these midnight messengers. It proved to be a formal 
summons, in the name of the Freemen of Massachuetts, commanding 
Richard Clarke and son to appear at Liberty Tree, at high noon on the 
- ensuing Wednesday, then and there to make public surrender of their trust, 
as agents for the disposal of the tea. A letter im the same terms was 
likewise delivered to each of the other consignees. The next morning, 
printed notifications were seen at all the corners and public places, calling 
on the Freemen of the Province to assemble at Liberty Tree, and witness 
the public resignation of the agents. At eleven o’clock in the forenoon of 
the appointed day, the bells of all the churches began to ring, and continued 
their peal for a full hour; while the town crier went from street to street, 
summoning the people to the place of meeting. A multitude accordingly 
assembled, among whom were the selectmen of the town. ‘The consignees, 
however, shut themselves into one of their warehouses, and would neither 
obey the summons, nor give any satisfactory reply to a committee, who 
were sent to them from the Freemen at Liberty Tree. Various other 
meetings were held, and such a spirit manifested, as convinced the agents, 
that the patronage of the powerful East India Company ought by no means 
to have been solicited as a favor but rather deprecated as a calamity. 
They now wrote to London expressing their doubts whether the commission 
could be executed. | 
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All these proceedings were anterior to the arrival of the tea. ‘The first | 
of the vessels entered the harbor of Boston on Sunday, the twenty-eighth | 
of November, and was followed in the course of the same week, by two 
others. On the twenty-ninth, a meeting was convoked at Faneuil Hall, 
and adjourned on account of the overflowing multitude to the Old South 
Church, where the consignees were required to appear, and pledge them- ! 
selves to send back the ships, without payment of the duties which had | 
accrued by their entry at the port. These demands were not complied 
with. A committee appointed by the meeting took possession of the ships 
and moored them at Griffin’s wharf, in charge of a volunteer watch, con- 
sisted of a captain and twenty-five men. If molested in the day time, they 
were to give notice by ringing the bells; if at night, by tolling them. Six 
persons were appointed to raise the surrounding country, in case the gov- 
ernment should: seek assistance from the troops at Castle William, or the 
vessels of war in the harbor. The meeting of Monday was continued by 
adjournment to Tuesday, the thirtieth, where Mr. Sheriff Greenleaf read a 
proclamation from the Governor, requiring the people to disperse, at their 
utmost peril. This produced no other effect than a general hiss. A pledge 
was exacted from Mr. Rotch, the owner of one or more of the vessels, that 
the tea should be returned to England in the same bottom in which it came. 
Mr. Rotch, after protesting against the people’s proceedings, yielded to 
what he considered the necessity of the case, and gave the required promise. 
After the adjournment of this meeting, nothing of a decisive nature took 
place, till. about the middle of the ensuing month. Mr. Rotch, who had 
been observed to be dilatory in his preparations for sending back the vessels, 
was then again summoned before a great assembly at the Old South Church, 
and enjoined forthwith to demand a clearance from the Collector of Customs. 
The result was to be communicated to the people the next day at ten 
o’clock, till which hour the meeting was adjourned. It was now necessary 
that prompt measures should be adopted, because, were the duties to remain 
unpaid beyond twenty days from the arrival of the ships, the Collector 
would be authorized to seize their cargoes. 

At the appointed hour, on Thursday, the sixteenth of December, Mr. 
Rotch made his appearance at the Old South, and declared himself unable 
to obtain a clearance, until all the merchandise liable to duty should be 
landed. - He was directed to enter a formal protest against the Collector 
of Customs, and then demand a passport from the Governor. ‘To await the 
success of this latter application, the people adjourned till three o’clock of 
the same day. 

At this crisis of our narrative, we may take a momentary glance at the 
various parties, whose feelings or interests were affected by the circumstan- 
ces which we have related. ‘The affair had now arrived at that point, where 
the whole weight of official responsibility was made to press upon Governor 
Hutchinson. His situation must have been a most irksome one. He was 
of course a loyalist, a partisan of the ministry in its most offensive measures, 
and had already suffered, as well as acted, in its behalf. But he was also 
a New England man, and possessed the sentiments proper to his birth. 
The tone of his writings proves him to have been deeply imbued with native 
patriotism, which, had he come to office in earlier times, when there was 
yet no conflict between the power of Britain and the rights of the Colonies, 
would have made him as good and just a ruler as New England ever had. 
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A writer of his country’s annals, he must have shrunk from the idea, that 
future historians would portray him as one of those few colonial Britons, 
who had shown themselves more English than American. It was undoubt- 
edly with inward trouble, that Governor Hutchinson made his choice 
between the will of his king and the interests of his country, and with 
painful reluctance that he hardened his heart to incur the whole odium of 
ministerial tyranny. His adherents were scarcely more at ease. The 
favorite Councillors, the officers under the Crown, the Judges, the tory 
gentlemen; all, in short, who seemed to have the power of the realm on 
their side, were now cowering beneath the acknowledged supremacy of the 
people. No advocate of despotism dared speak above his breath; none 
but the aristocratic dames, who, sipping a decoction of the forbidden herb 
from diminutive china cups, and snufling up its exquisite fragrance, de- 
claimed more bitterly against the disloyal mob, with every snuff and every sip. 

In estimating the situation of the provincial metropolis, we must not 
forget the military and naval force, which was as completely at the Govern- 
or’s command, as if the armed ships had been moored within pistol-shot of 
Griffin’s wharf, and the troops quartered in the churches, or their tents 
pitched upon the Common. ‘The officers and'men, feeling no interest in the 
country which they were sent to overawe, would smile at the rising tumult 
of affairs, and nourish, perhaps, an idle hope, that the audacity of the 
people might not be quelled without the glitter of bayonets in the streets, 
and at least a volley over their heads. Looking downward from their 
vessels and the ramparts of Castle William, they ridiculed alike the me- 
naces of the. mob, and the imbecility of the Governor for not crushing the 
sedition with a word and a blow. 

We cannot better describe the circumstances of the people, than by 
resuming our narrative from the point at which we left it. The Freemen 
of Massachusetts, in public assembly, at the Old South, were awaiting the 
arrival of Mr. Rotch, with the Governor’s ultimate decision on their de- 
mands. Would that we might picture them, as if we leaned from the 
gallery of the sacred edifice, looking down upon a dense mass of visages, 
old and young, all expressive of the stern determination which made but 
one heart throughout that great multitude! Perhaps, standing so much 
nearer to our Puritan forefathers than we do, they had a more imposing 
mien than their descendants will ever wear. The old original spirit was 
potent within them. Had it been otherwise, they could not, for a series 
of years, have braved the threats, and been neither depressed or maddened 
by the injustice of Britain, and at length been forced into an attitude of 
defiance by the efforts of her strong arm to bend them upon their knees. 
In that attitude—not upon their knees, but offering a bold front to the op- 
pressor—we find them now. r 

Mr. Rotch had been directed to reappear before the assembly at three 
o’clock. At that hour, the people had again met, expecting the Governor’s 
reply. If favorable, it would have given a truce to the Colonial troubles. 
On the other hand, there was probably a general understanding, that, 
should their demands be negatived, the Freemen were to enforce their will 
by some immediate act. Wild spirits were among them, doubtless, whom 
one inflammatory word of their leaders might have excited to burn the 
vessels at the wharf. But it was the noble characteristic of all the move- 
ments of our forefathers, by which they wrought out our freedom, that, 
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possessing the energy of popular action, they yet secured the result of sage 
and deliberate councils. ‘The will of the wisest among the people was 
universally diffused, and became the people’s will. There was an example 
of this truth, even on the verge of the meditated act of violence. As the 
afternoon declined, and the early December evening began to shed its gloom 
within the meeting-house, there were murmurs at the delay of Mr. Rotch, 
who had already long exceeded the time allotted for his absence. The 
leading men restrained the impatience of the people, by representing the 
propriety of doing all in their power to send back the tea to England, nor 


proceeding to a more violent measure, till it should undeniably be the sole 


alternative. Light being brought, an address from Josiah Quincy filled up 
the interval of a third hour. At last, after a course of patient determina- 
tion, which, had it been rightly interpreted, might alone have taught the 
ministry to despair of subduing such a people, there went a whisper that 
Mr. Rotch was crossing the threshold. It was a moment of breathless 
interest. Would the Governor yield? Then might the British king have 
had one other loyal shout from his New England subjects, such as greeted 
his ancestors of the Hanover line, when it was proclaimed in Boston, that 
they had elbowed the Stuarts from their throne! | 

But that huzza was never to be heard again—*‘ Long live King George”’ 
was a cry of departed years—no echo there would answer it. Mr. Rotch 
announced, as Governor Hutchinson’s ultimate reply, that, for the honor of 
the king, the vessels would not be permitted to leave the port, without a 
regular settlement of the Custom-house dues. 

It was a singular proof of the just estimation in which Mr. Rotch held 
this assembly, that he dared to appear in the midst of it, with so utter and 
decisive a negative to itsdemands. Nothing of injury or insult was offered 
him. But the dead hush that pervaded the multitude after hearing the 
Governor’s resolve, was suddenly broken by what seemed an Indian war- 
cry from the gallery. Thitherward all raised their eyes, and perceived a 
figure in the garb of the old forest chiefs, who had not then been so long 
banished from their ancient haunts, but that a solitary survivor might have 
found his way into the church. The signal shout was immediately respon- 
ded to by twenty voices in the street. That loud, wild cry of a departed 
race must have pealed ominously in the ears of the ministerial party, as if 
the unnatural calmness of the mob were at length flung away, and savage 
violence were now to rush madly through the town. By the people, such 
a signal appears to have been expected. No sooner was it given, than they 
sallied forth, and made their way towards the tea-ships with continually 
increasing numbers, so that the wharves were blackened with the multitude. 

Already, when the crowd reached the spot, a score of Indian figures 


were at work aboard the vessels, heaving up the tea-chests from the holds,’ 


tearing off the lids, and scattering their precious contents on the tide. But 
it was the people’s deed; they had all a part in it; for they kept watch 
while their champions wrought, and presented an impenetrable bulwark 
against disturbance on the landward side. ‘Three hours were thus employed, 
under the batteries of the armed vessels, and within cannon-shot of Castle 
William without so much as a finger lifted in opposition. In this passive 
acquiescence, the government chose the wisest part. Had the troops been 
landed, the green at Lexington would not have been hallowed with the first 
blood of the Revolution; and perhaps another royal Governor might have 
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been sent to prison, by the same law of the people’s will that imposed such 
a sentence on Sir Edmund. Andros. 

Thus were the tea-ships emptied.. Their rich cargoes floated to and fro 
upon the tide, or lay mingled with the sea-weed at the bottom of the har- 
bor. Having done their work, the Indian figures vanished, and the crowd, 
with a thrill, as if ghosts had walked among them, asked whither they 
had gone, and who those bold men were. ‘The generations that have fol- 
lowed since this famous deed was done, have still asked who they were, 
and had no answer. Perhaps it is better that it should be so—that the 
actors in the scene should sleep without their fame—or gilde dimly through 
a tale of wild, romantic mystery. We will not strive to wipe away the 
war-paint, nor remove the Indian robe and feathery crest, and show what 
features of the Renowned were hid beneath—what shapes were in that 
garb, of men who afterwards rode leaders in the battle-field —or became 
the people’s chosen rulers, when Britain had sullenly left our land to its 
freedom. But, of those whom the world calls illustrious, there are few 
whose marble monuments bear such a proud inscription, as would the hum- 
blest grave-stone, with only this simple legend under the dead man’s name 
—HE was oF THE Boston Tea-Parry ! 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 


JULY 4rn, 1776. 


Var 


THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION OF THE THIRTEEN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
: IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED. 


"\, Ay LEN, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for 
| one people to dissolve the political bands which have connected 
s\!s( them with another, and to assume among the powers of the earth 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God entitled them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel them to, the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; ~ 


that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that, to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; that, whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its 


foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as | 


to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness... Pru- 
dence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all experience 
hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are 
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accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for their future security. Such has been the 
patient sufferance of these colonies, and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former systems of government. ‘The history 
of the present king of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these states. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world :— 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. | 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be 
obtained; and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to 
them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts 
of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of representation 
in the legislature—a right mestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants 
only. 3 

Bs has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfort- 
able, and distant from the repository of their public records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly for opposing with 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause others 
to be elected; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, 
have returned to the people at large for their exercise—the state remaining, 
in the meantime, exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without and 
convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these states—for that 
purpose obstructing the laws of naturalization of foreigners, refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migration hither, and raising the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. ) 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his assent 
to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure of their 
offices and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of 
officers to harass our people and eat out their substance. . 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without the 
consent of our legislatures. : 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, 
the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
our constitution and unacknowledged by our jaws—giving his assent to 
their acts of pretended legislation. 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us ; 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders 
which they should commit on the inhabitants of these states ; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 
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For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

- For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offences ; 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, 
establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, 
so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these colonies ; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and 
altering, fundamentally, the forms of our governments ; 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here by declaring us out of his protection 
and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most bar- 
barous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high seas, 
to bear arms against their country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections among us, and has endeavored to 
bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress in 
the most humble terms. Our repeated petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury. A prince, whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We 
have warned them, from time to time, of attempts, by their legislature, to 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them 
of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We have 
appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connexions and correspondence. 
They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our sepa- 
ration, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war ; in 
peace, friends. | . 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, in 
general Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the World 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by the authority 
of the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these 
united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent states ; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all 
political connexion between them and the state of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as free and independent states, 
they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, estab- 
lish commerce, and to do all other acts and things which independent states 
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may of right do. And for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


The foregoing declaration was, by order of Congress, engrossed and 
signed by the following members: 
| JOHN HANCOCK. 


THOMAS STONE, 
CHARLES CARROLL, of Carrollton. 
VIRGINIA. 

GEORGE WYTHE, 
RICHARD HENRY LEE, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
THOMAS NELSON, Jr., 
FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT LEE, 
CARTER BRAXTON. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
WILLIAM HOOPER, 
JOSEPH HEWES, 
JOHN PENN. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
JOSIAH BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM WHIPPLE 
MATTHEW THORNTON. 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 
SAMUEL ADAMS, 
JOUN ADAMS, 
ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 
ELBRIDGE GERRY. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
STEPHEN HOPKINS, 
WILLIAM ELLERY. 
CONNECTICUT. 
ROGER SHERMAN, 


NEW JERSEY. 
RICHARD STOCKTON, 
JOHN WITHERSPOON, 
FRANCIS HOPKINSON, 
JOHN HART, 
ABRAHAM CLARK. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
ROBERT MORRIS, 
BENJAMIN RUSH, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
JOHN MORTON, 
GEORGE CLYMER, 
JAMES SMITH, 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 


SAMUEL HUNTINGTON, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
OLIVER WOLCOT'T. 

NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM FLOYD, 


JAMES WILSON, 
GEORGE ROSS. 

: DELAWARE. 
CESAR RODNEY, 
GEORGE READ 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
EDWARD RUTLEDGE, 


THOMAS HEYWARD, Jr., 


THOMAS LYNCH, Jr., 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


THOMAS M’KEAN. 
MARYLAND. 

SAMUEL CHASE, 

WILLIAM PACA, 


GEORGIA. 
BUTTON GWINNETT, 
LYMAN HALL, 
GEORGE WALTON. ° 


PHILIP LIVINGSTON, 
FRANCIS LEWIS, — 
ee TEWIS MORRIS. 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 


TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, DELEGATES 
OF THE STATES AFFIXED TO OUR NAMES, SEND GREETING. 


A HEREAS, the delegates of the United States of America in 
Wy f Congress assembled did, on the fifteenth day of November, in 
zile( year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
seven, and in the second year of the independence of America, agree to 
certain articles of confederation and perpetual union between the States of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, in the 
words following, viz: | , . 


Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union between the States. of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virgina, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 


ArticLe 1. The style of this confederacy shall be, “‘ The United States 
of America.” 

Art. 2. Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction and right which is not by this confederation 
expressly delegated to the United States in Congress assembled. 
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Art. 3. The said States hereby severally enter into a firm league of 
friendship with each other for their common defence, the security of their 
liberties, and their mutual and general welfare; binding themselves to assist 
each other against all force offered to, or attacks made upon them, or any 
of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any other pretence 
whatever. ° 

Art. 4. The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship and 
intercourse among the people of the different States in this Union, the free 
inhabitants of each of these States—paupers, vagabonds and fugitives from 
justice, excepted—shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free 
citizens in the several States; and the people of each State shall have free 
ingress and egress to and from any other State, and shall enjoy therein 
all the privileges of trade and commerce, subject to the same duties, impo- 
sitions and restrictions, as the inhabitants thereof respectively, provided 
that such restrictions shall not extend so far as to prevent the removal of 
property imported into any State, to any other State of which the owner is 
an inhabitant; provided, also, that no imposition, duties or restriction, shall 
be laid by any State on the property of the United States, or either of 
them. 

If any person guilty of, or charged with treason, felony, or other high 
misdemeanor, in any State, shall flee from justice, and be found in any of 
the United States, he shall, upon demand of the Governor or executive 
power of the State from which he fled, be delivered up and removed to 
the State having jurisdiction of his offence. | 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each of these States to the records, 
acts and judicial proceedings of the courts and magistrates of every other 
State. - 

Art. 5. For the more convenient management of the general interests 
of the United States, delegates shall be annually appointed in such manner 
as the Legislature of each State shall direct, to meet in Congress on the 
first Monday in November, in every year, with a power reserved to each 
State to recall its delegates, or any of them, at any time within the year, 
and to send others in their stead for the remainder of the year. 

No State shall be represented in Congress by less than two, nor by more 
than seven members; and no person shall be capable of being a delegate 
for more than three years in any term of six years; nor shall any person, 
being a delegate, be capable of holding any office under the United States, 
for which he, or another for his benefit, receives any salary, fees, or emol- 
uments of any kind. 

Each State shall maintain its own delegates in a meeting of the States, 
and while they act as members of the committee of the States. 

In determining questions in the United States in Congress assembled, 
each State shall have one vote. 

Freedom of speech and debate in Congress shall not be impeached or 
questioned in any court or place out of Congress; and the members of 
Congress shall be protected in their persons from arrests and imprisonments 
during the time of their going to and from, and attendance on Congress, 
except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace. 

Art. 6. No State, without the consent of the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, shall send any embassy to, or receive any embassy from, 
or enter into any conference, agreement, alliance or treaty with any king, 
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may of right do. And for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
The foregoing declaration was, by order of Congress, engrossed and 
signed by the following members: 
: JOHN HANCOCK. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
JOSTAH BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM WHIPPLE 
MATTHEW THORNTON. 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 
SAMUEL ADAMS, 
JOHN ADAMS 


ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 


ELBRIDGE GERRY. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
STEPHEN HOPKINS, 
WILLIAM ELLERY. 
CONNECTICUT. 
ROGER SHERMAN, 


SAMUEL HUNTINGTON, 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
OLIVER WOLCOTT. 
NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM FLOYD, 
PHILIP LIVINGSTON, 
FRANCIS LEWIS, | 
LEWIS MORRIS.. 


NEW JERSEY. 
RICHARD STOCKTON, 
JOHN WITHERSPOON, 
FRANCIS HOPKINSON, 
JOHN HART, 
ABRAHAM CLARK. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
ROBERT MORRIS, 
BENJAMIN RUSH, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
JOHN MORTON, 
GEORGE CLYMER, 
JAMES SMITH, 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
JAMES WILSON, 
GEORGE ROSS. 

DELAWARE. 
OHSAR RODNEY, 
GEORGE READ 
THOMAS M’KBAN. 

MARYLAND. 
SAMUEL CHASE, 


THOMAS STONE 


CHARLES CARROLL, of Carrollton. 


VIRGINIA. 
GEORGE WYTHE, 
RICHARD HENRY LEE, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
THOMAS NELSON, Jr., 


FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT LEE, 


CARTER BRAXTON. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
WILLIAM HOOPER, 
JOSEPH HEWES, 

JOHN PENN. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
EDWARD RUTLEDGE, 
THOMAS HEYWARD, J., 
THOMAS LYNCH, Jr., 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON 

GEORGIA. 
BUTTON GWINNETT, 


LYMAN HALL, 


WILLIAM PACA, GEORGE WALTON. » 


_ as 
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TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, DELEGATES 
OF THE STATES AFFIXED TO OUR NAMES, SEND GREETING. 


W: “y HEREAS, the delegates of the United States of America in 
Wh Congress assembled did, on the fifteenth day of November, in 
e\le{ year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
seven, and in the second year of the independence of America, agree to 
certain articles of confederation and perpetual union between the States of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, in the 
words following, viz: | . 


Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union between the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virgina, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 


ArticLE 1. The style of this confederacy shall be, “‘ The United States 
of America.” 

Art. 2. Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction and right which is not by this confederation 
expressly delegated to the United States in Congress assembled. 
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prince or State; nor shall any person holding any office of profit or trust 
under the United States, or any of them, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign 
State; nor shall the United States in Congress assembled, or any of them, 
-grant any title of nobility... | | 

No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, confederation or alli- 
ance whatever, between them, without the consent of the United States in 
Congress assembled, specifying accurately the purposes for which the same 
is to be entered into, and how long it shall continue. 

No State shall lay any imposts or duties which may interfere with any 
stipulations in treaties entered into by the United States-in Congress assem- 
bled, with any king, prince or State, in pursuance of any treaties already 
proposed by Congress to the courts of France and Spain. | 

No vessel-of-war shall be kept up in time of peace by any State, except 
such number only as shall be deemed necessary by the United States in 


Congress assembled, for the defence of such State or its trade; nor shall 


any body of forces be kept up by any State in time of peace, except such 
number only as in the judgment of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, shall be deemed requisite to garrison the forts necessary for the 
defence of such State; but every State shall always keep up a well regu- 
lated and disciplined militia, sufficiently armed and accoutred, and shall 
provide and have constantly ready for use, in public stores, a due number 
of field-pieces and tents, and a proper quantity of arms, ammunition and 
camp equipage. | 

No State shall engage in any war without the consent of the United 
States in Congress assembled, unless such State be actually invaded by 
enemies, or shall have received certain advice of a resolution being formed 
by some nation of Indians. to invade such State, and the danger is so immi- 
nent as not to admit of a delay till the United States in Congress assembled 


can be consulted; nor shall any State grant commissions to any ships or | 


vessels-of-war, nor letters of marque or reprisal, except it be after a decla- 
ration of war by the United States in Congress assembled, and then only 
against the kingdom or State, and the subjects thereof, against which war 
has been so. declared, and under such regulations as shall be established 
by the United States in Congress assembled, unless such State be infested 
by pirates, in which case vessels-of-war may be fitted out for that occasion, 
and kept so long as the danger shall continue, or until the United States 
in Congress assembled shall determine otherwise. 

Art. 7. When land forces are raised by any State for the common 
defence, all officers of, or under the rank of colonel, shall be appointed by 
the Legislature of each State respectively, by whom such forces shall be 
raised, or in such manner as such State shall direct, and all vacancies shall 
be filled up by the State which first made the appointment. 

Art. 8. All charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be incur- 
red for the common defence or general welfare, and allowed by the United 
States in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed out of a common treasury, 
which shall be supplied by the several States in proportion to the value of 
all land within each State granted to or surveyed for any person, as such 
land and the buildings and improvements thereon shall be estimated accord- 
ing to such mode as the United States in Congress assembled shall from 
time to time direct and appomt. 
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The taxes for paying that proportion shall be laid and levied by the 
authority and direction of the Legislatures of the several States, within 
the time agreed upon by the United States in Congress assembled. 

Arr. 9. The United States in Congress assembled shall have the sole 
and exclusive right and power of determining on peace and war, except in 
the cases mentioned in the sixth article—of sending and receiving ambas- 
sadors—entering into treaties and alliances; provided, that no treaty of 
commerce shall be made whereby the legislative power of the respective 
States shall be restramed from imposing such imposts and duties on for- 
eigners as their own people are subjected to, or from prohibiting the expor- 
tation or importation of any species of goods or commodities whatsoever— 
of establishing rules for deciding in all cases, what captures on land or 
water shall be legal, and in what manner prizes taken by land or naval 
forces in the service of the United States shall be divided or appropriated 
—of granting letters of marque and reprisal in times of peace—appointing 
courts for the trial of piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, 
and establishing courts for receiving and determining finally appeals in all 
cases of ‘captures; provided that no member of Congress shall be appointed 
a judge of any of the said courts. 7 

The United States in Congress assembled shall also be the last resort 
on appeal in all disputes and differences now subsisting or that hereafter 
may arise between two or more States concerning boundary, jurisdiction, 
or any other cause whatever; which authority shall always be exercised in 
the manner following: whenever the legislative or executive authority or 
lawful agent of any State in controversy with another, shall present a 
petition to Congress, stating the matter in question, and praying for a 
hearing, notice thereof shall be given, by order of Congress, to the legis- 
lative or executive authority of the other State in controversy, and a day 
assigned for the appearance of the parties, by their lawful agents, who 
shall then be directed to appoint by jomt consent commissioners or judges 
to constitute a court for hearing and determining the matter in question; 
but if they can not agree, Congress shall name three persons out of each 
of the United States, and from the list of such persons each party shall 
alternately strike out one, the petitioners beginning, until the number shall 
be reduced to thirteen; and from that number not less than seven, nor» 
more than nine names, as Congress shall direct, shall, in the presence of 
Congress, be drawn out by lot; and the persons whose names shall be so 
drawn, or any five of them, shall be commissioners or judges, to hear and 
finally determine the controversy, so always as a major part of the judges, 
who shall hear the cause, shall agree in the determination; and if either 
party shall neglect to attend at the day appointed, without showing reasons 
which Congress shall judge sufficient, or being present, shall refuse to 
strike, the Congress shall proceed to nominate three persons out of each 
State, and the Secretary of Congress shall strike in behalf of such party 
absent or refusing; and the judgment and sentence of the court to be 
appointed in the manner before prescribed, shall be final and conclusive ; 
and if any of the parties shall refuse to submit to the authority of such 
court, or to appear, or defend their claim or cause, the court shall never- 
theless proceed to pronounce sentence or judgment, which shall in like 
manner be final and decisive, the judgment or sentence, and other proceed- 
ings, being in either case transmitted to Congress, and lodged among the 
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acts of Congress, for the security of the parties concerned; provided, that 
every commissioner, before he sits in judgment, shall take an oath, to be 
administered by one of the judges of the supreme or superior court of the 
State where the cause shall be tried, “well and truly to hear and deter- 
mine the matter in question, according to the best of his judgment, without 
favor, affection, or hope of reward;’’ provided also, that no State shall be 
deprived of territory for the benefit of the United States. 

All controversies concerning the private right-of soil, claimed under 
different grants of two or more States, whose jurisdiction, as they ma 
respect such lands, and the States which passed such grants are adjusted, 
the said grants, or either of them, being at the same time claimed to have 
originated antecedent to such settlement of jurisdiction, shall, on the peti- 
tion of either party to the Congress of the United States, be finally deter- 
mined, as near as may be, in the same manner as is before prescribed for 
deciding disputes respecting territorial jurisdiction between different States. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall also have the sole and 
exclusive right and power of regulating the alloy and value of coin struck 
by their own authority, or by that of the respective States—fixing the 
standard of weights and measures throughout the United States—regulating 
the trade, and managing all affairs with the Indians not members of any of 
the States; provided, that the legislative right. of any State within its own 
limits, be not infringed or violated—establishing and regulating post offices 
from one State to another, throughout all the United States, and exacting 
such postage on the papers passing through the same, as may be requisite to 
defray the expenses of the said office—appointing all officers of the land 
forces in the service of the United States, excepting regimental officers— 
appointing all the officers of the naval forces, and commissioning all officers 
whatever, in the service of the United States—making rules for the goy- 
ernment and regulation of the said land and naval forces, and directing 
their operations. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall have authority to appoint 
a committee to sit in the recess of Congress, to be denominated “a com- 
mittee of the States,’ and to consist of one delegate from each State; 
and to appoint such other committees and civil officers as may be necessary 
for managing the general affairs of the United States, under their direc- 
tion; to appoint one of their number to preside, provided that no person 
be allowed to serve in the office of president more than one year in any 
term of three years; to ascertain the necessary sums of money to be raised 
for the service of the United States, and to appropriate and apply the 
same for defraying the public expenses; to borrow money or emit bills on 
the credit of the United States, transmitting every half year to the respect- 
ive States an account of the sums of money so borrowed or emitted; to 
build and equip a navy; to agree upon the number of land forces, and to 
make requisitions from each State for its quota, in proportion to the number 
of white inhabitants in such State; which requisition shall be binding, and 
thereupon the Legislature of each State shall appoint the regimental offi- 
cers, raise the men, and clothe, arm and equip. them, in a soldier-like 
manner, at the expense of the United States; and the officers and men so 
clothed, armed and equipped, shall march to the place appointed, and 
within the time agreed on by the United States in Congress assembled; 
but if the United States in Congress assembled shall, on consideration of 
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circumstances, judge proper that any State should not raise men, or should 
raise a smaller number than its quota, and that any other State should raise 
a greater number of men than the quota thereof, such extra number shall 
be raised, officered, clothed, armed and equipped, in the same manner as 
the quota of such State, unless the Legislature of such State shall judge 
that such extra number can not safely be spared out of the same; in which 
case they shall raise, officer, clothe; arm and equip as many of such extra 
number as they judge can be safely spared. And the officers and men so 
clothed, armed and equipped, shall march to the place appointed, and within 
the time agreed on by the United States in Congress assembled. — 

The United States in Congress assembled shall never engage in a war, 
nor grant letters of marque and reprisal in time of peace, nor enter into 
any treaties or alliances, nor com money, nor regulate the value thereof, 
nor ascertain the sums and expenses necessary for the defence and wel- 
fare of the United States, or any of them, nor emit bills, nor borrow money 
on the credit of the United States, nor appropriate money, nor agree upon 
the number of vessels-of-war to be built or purchased, or the number of 
land or sea forces to be raised, nor appoint a commander-in-chief of the 
army or navy, unless nine States assent to the same; nor shall a-question 
on any other point, except for adjourning from day to day, be determined, 
unless by the votes of a majority of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled. 

The Congress of the United States shall have power to adjourn to any 
time within the year, and to any place within the United States, so that 
no period of adjournment be for a longer duration than the space of six 
months; and shall publish the journal of their proceedings monthly, except 
such parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances, or military operations, 
as in their judgment require secresy; and the yeas and nays of the dele- 
gates of each State, on any question, shall be entered on the journal, when 
it is desired by any delegate; and the delegates of a State, or any of them, 
at his or their request, shall be furnished with a transcript of the said 
journal, except such parts as are above excepted, to lay before the Legis- 
latures of the several States. 

Art. 10. The committee of the States, or any nine of them, shall be 
authorized to execute, in the recess of Congress, such of the powers of 
Congress as the United States in Congress assembled, by the consent of 
nine States, shall from time to time think expedient to vest them with; 
provided that no power be delegated to the said committee for the exercise 
of which, by the articles of confederation, the voice of nine States in the 
Congress of the United States assembled, is requisite. 

Art. 11. Canada, acceding to this confederation, and joiming in the 
measures of the United States, shall be admitted into, and entitled to all 
the advantages of this Union; but no other colony shall be admitted into 
the same unless such admission be agreed to by nine States. 

Art. 12. All bills of credit emitted, moneys borrowed, and debts con- 
tracted by or under the authority of Congress, before the assembling of 
the United States, in pursuance of the present confederation, shall be 
deemed and considered as a charge against the United States, for payment 
and satisfaction whereof the said United States and the public faith are 
hereby solemnly pledged. | : 

Art. 13. very State shall abide by the decision of the United States 
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in Congress assembled, on all questions which, by this confederation, are 
submitted to them. And the articles of this confederation shall be invio- 
lably observed by every State, andthe Union shall be perpetual; nor shall 
any alteration at any time hereafter be made in any of them, unless such 
alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the United States, and be after- 
ward confirmed by the Legislature of every State. | 

And whereas it has pleased the great Governor of the world to'incline 
the hearts of the Legislatures we respectively represent in Congress, to 
approve of, and to authorize us to ratify the said articles of confederation 
and perpetual union: know ye, that we, the undersigned delegates, by 
virtue of the power and authority to us given’ for that purpose, do, by these 
presents, in the name and in behalf of our respective constituents, fully 
and entirely ratify and confirm each and every of the said articles of con- 
federation and perpetual union, and all and singular the matters and things 
therein contained; and we do further solemnly plight and engage the faith 
of our respective. constituents, that they shall abide by the determinations 
of the United States in Congress assembled, on all questions which, by the 
said confederation, are submitted to them; and that the articles thereof 
shall be inviolably observed by the States we respectively represent; and 
that the Union be perpetual. . , 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands, in Congress. 
Done at Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, the ninth day of July, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, 
and in the third year of the independence of America. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


COPIED FROM, AND COMPARED WITH, THE ROLL IN THE DEPARTMENT OF, STATE. 


~E the people of the United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
z\\s( for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America. 
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ARTICLE I. 


Section 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a senate and house 
of representatives. 

Src. 2. The house of representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several states, and the 
electors in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained to the 
age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state in 
which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
states which may be included within this Union, according to their respect- 
ive numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. ‘The actual 
enumeration shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term of ten 
years, in such manner as they shall by law direct: The number of repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each state 
shall have at least one representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, 
Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Con- 
necticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware 
one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina five, 
and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, the execu- 
tive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

The house of representatives shall choose their speaker and other officers ; 
and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

sxc. 8. The senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
senators from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years ; 
and each senator shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first 
election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The 
seats of the senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of 
the second year, of the second class at the expiration of ,the fourth year, 
and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third 
may be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation, 
or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of any state, the executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the 
legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for which he shall 
be chosen. 

The vice president of the United States shall be president of the senate, 
but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The senate shall choose their other officers, and also a president pro- 
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tempore, in the absence of the vice president, or when he shall exercise 
the office of president of the United States. 

The senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments: When 
sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the 
president of the United States is tried, the chief justice shall preside: And 
no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members present, 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to re- 
moval from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust or profit under the United States: but the party convicted shall never- 
theless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, 
according to law. 

Src. 4. The times, places and manner of holding elections for senators 
and representatives, shall be prescribed in each state by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such meet- 
ing shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Src. 5. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a 
quorum to do business ; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, 
and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in 
such manner, and under such penalties as each house may provide. 

Hach house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
bers for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment re- 
quire secresy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either house on 
any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. | 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Sec. 6. The senators and representatives shall receive a compensation 
for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the treasury of 
the United States. They shall in all cases, except treason, felony and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at 
the session of their respective houses, and in going to and returning from 
the same; and for any speech or debate in either house, they shall not be 
questioned in any other place. 

No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall 
have been increased during such time; and no person holding any office 
under the United States, shall be a member of either house during his 
continuance in office. | 

Sec. 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the house of 
representatives ; but the senate may propose or concur with amendments 
as on other bills. | ' 
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_ Every bill which shall have passed the house of representatives and the 
senate, shall, before it become a law, be presented to the president of the 
United States; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, 
with his objections, to that house in which it shall have originated, who 
shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed to recon- 
sider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds of that house shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other 
house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two- 
thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in all such cases the votes 
of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of 
the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal 
of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the pres- 
ident within ten days (Sunday excepted) after it shall have been presented 
to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, un- 
less the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which case it 
shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the senate 
and house of representatives may be necessary, (except on a question of 
adjournment, ) shall be presented to the president of the United States ; 
and before the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or being 
disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the senate and house 
of representatives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the 
case of a bill. 

Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States ; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
states, and with the Indian tribes ; 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States ; 

To com money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures ; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and cur- 
rent coin of the United States ; 

To establish post-offices and post-roads ; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for lim- 
ited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries ; 

T'o constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court; 

‘To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, 
and offenses against the law of nations ; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water ; 

T'o raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than two years ; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; 

‘To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval 
forces ; Of 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections and repel invasions ; 
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To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the states respectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress ; | 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases. whatsoever, over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
states, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the government 
of the United States, and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the legislature of the state in which the same 
shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other 
needful buildings; and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this con- 
stitution in the government of the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 

Sec. 9, The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
states now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but 
a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dol- 
lars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to 
the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any state. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one state over those of another: nor shall vessels bound to, 
or from, one state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in consequence of ap- 
propriations made by law; and a regular statement and account of the 
receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published from time 
to time. 

No ‘title of nobility shall be granted by the United States: And no 
person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, 
of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Sec. 10. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money ; emit bills of credit; 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass 
any bill of attaimder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts, or grant any title of nobility. | 

No state shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing its inspection laws: and the net produce of all duties and im- 
posts, laid by any state on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall. be subject to the 
revision and control of the Congress. 

No state shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of ton- 
nage, keep troops, or ships-of-war in time of peace, enter into any agree- 
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ment or compact with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in 
war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit 
of delay. ‘ 

ARTICLE IL. 

Sec. 1. The executive power shall be vested in a president of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of 
four years, and, together with the vice president, chosen for the same term, 
be elected as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors equal to the whole number of senators and 
representatives to which the state may be entitled in the Congress: but 
no senator or representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the 
day on which they shall give their votes; which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United States 
at the time of the adoption of this constitution, shall be eligible to the office 
of president; neither shall any person be eligible to that office who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a 
resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the president from office, or of his death, resig- 
nation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the vice president, and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation or inability both of 
the president and vice president, declaring what officer shall then act as 
president, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be 
removed, or a president shall be elected. 

The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services a compensa- 
tion, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within that 
period any other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the following 
oath or affirmation: ‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of president of the United States, and will to the best 
e my ability, preserve, protect and defend the constitution of the United 

tates.” 

Szc. 2. The president shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several states, when 
called into the actual service of the United States; he may require the 
opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive depart- 
ments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against 
the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators present concur; and 
he shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the supreme court, and all other officers of the United States whose appoint- 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established 
by law; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such infe- 
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rior officers as they think proper, in the president alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen 
during the recess of the senate, by granting commissions which shall expire 
at the end of their next session. 

Src. 3. He shall from time to time give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraor- 
dinary occasions, convene both houses, or either of them, and in case of 
disagreement between them with respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers; he shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the officers of the United 
States. i” 

Src. 4. The president, vice president, and all civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

Suc. 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. ‘The judges, both of the supreme and 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at 
stated times, receive for their services a compensation, which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office. 

Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity, 
arising under this constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their authority; to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party; to controversies between two or more states; between a state 
and citizens of another state; between citizens of different states ; between 
citizens of the same state claiming lands under grants of different states ; 
and between a state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens or 
subjects. | 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
and those in which a state shall be a party, the supreme court shall have 
original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the supreme 
court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury; 
and such trial shall be held in the state where the said crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed within any state, the trial shall 
be at such place or places as the Congress may by law have directed. 

Sec. 3. ‘Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort. 

No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. : 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, 
but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the person attainted. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Src. 1. Full faith and credit shall be given im each state to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state. And the Con- 
gress may by general laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, records 
and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Src. 2. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice, and be found in another state, shall, on demand of 
the executive authority of the state from which he fled, be delivered up, to 
be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

SEC. New states may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no n w state shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other state; nor any state be formed by the junction of two or more 
states, or parts of states, without the consent of the legislatures of the 
states concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to ‘the 
United States; and nothing in this constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any particular state. 

Src. 4. The United States shall guaranty to every state in this Union 
a republican form of government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion, and, on application of the legislature, or of the executive, (when 
the legislature can not be convened,) against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, or, on the application 
of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several states, shall call a conven- 
_ tion for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes, as part of this constitution, when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several states, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
_ posed by the Congress; provided that no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall in any man- 
ner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article ; 
and that no state, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the senate. 

ARTICLE VI. | 
_ All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the adoption 
of this constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under this 
constitution, as under the confederation. 

This constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land, 
and the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, anything in the con- 
stitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the members 
of the several state legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both 
of the United States and of the several states, shall be bound by oath or 
affirmation, to support this constitution ; but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
States. | 

ARTICLE VIL 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states, shall be sufficient for 
the establishment of this constitution between the states 80 ratifymg the 
same. 


: 7 
Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the states present, the 
seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the twelfth. In witness whereof we have hereunto 


subscribed our names. ae 
GEO. WASHINGTON, | 
President, and deputy from Virginia. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. PENNSYLVANIA. VIRGINIA. 
JOHN LANGDON, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, JOHN BLAIR, 
NICHOLAS GILMAN. THOMAS MIFFLIN, JAMES MADISON, Jr. 
MASSACHUSETTS. leseeet OLEMEER, NORTH CAROLINA. 
NATHANTEL GORMAN, THOMAS FITZSIMMONS, WILLIAM BLOUNT, 
RUFUS KING. JARED INGERSOLL, _ RICHARD DOBBS SPATGHT, 
naeiraeaiiads JAMES WILSON, HUGH WILLIAMSON. 
am ; GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
ROGER SHERMAN. GEORGE REED, JOHN RUTLEGE, 
NEW YORK. pase ad BEDFORD, JR., raw Es to ee age 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. JOHN DICKINSON, ; 
“RICHARD BASSETT, PIERCE BUTLER. 
bility yan! JACOB BROOM. aati 
WILLIAM LIVINGSTON, MARYLAND. 
DAVID BREARLEY, JAMES MHENRY, WILLIAM FEW, 
WILLIAM PATTERSON, DANIEL OF ST. THO. JENIFER, ABRAHAM BALDWIN. 
JONATHAN DAYTON. DANIEL CARROLL. 
Attest: WiLuiaM Jackson, Secretary. 


TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, RATIFIED ACCORDING TO THE PROVISIONS 
OF THH FIFTH ARTICLE OF THE phy CONSTITUTION. 


age 

Ant. 1. Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble, and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

Art. 2. A well regulated militia bemg necessary to the security of a 
free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 

Art. 8. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but in a manner to 
be prescribed by law. 

Art. 4, The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
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by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 

Art. 5. No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment ofitindiotment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be 
subject, for the same offence, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; 
nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, 
nor be deprived of life, liberty or property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just compensa- 
tion. , 7 
Art. 6. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him ; 
to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

Art. 7. In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and 
no fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise reéxamined in any court of the 
United States, than according to the rules of the common law. 

Art. 8. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Art. 9. The enumeration in the constitution, of certain rights, shall 
not; be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

- Art. 10, The powers not delegated to the United States by the con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states 
respectively, or to the people. 

Art. 11. The judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens of another state, or by citi- 
zens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Art. 12. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote 
by ballot for president and vice president, one of whom, at least, shall not 
be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves; they shall name in 
their ballots the person voted for as president, and in distinct ballots the 
person voted for as vice president; and they shall make distinct lists of 
all persons voted for as president, and of all persons voted for as vice 
president, and of the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of government of the United 
States, directed to the president of the senate; the president of the sen- 
ate shall, in the presence of the senate and house of representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted; the person having 
the greatest number of votes for president, shall be the president, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors appomted; and if 
no person i? such majority, then from the persons having the highest 
numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as president, 
the house of representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the presi- _ 
dent. But in choosing the president, the vote shall be taken by stathe, 
the representation from each state having one vote; a quorum for this 

YY 
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purpose shall consist of a-member or members from two-thirds of the 
states, and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to achoice. And 
if the house of representatives shall not choose a president whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March 
next following, then the vice president shall act as president, as in the case 
of the death or other constitutional disability of the president. The per- 
son having the greatest number of votes as vice president, shall be the vice 


president, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors . 


appointed ; and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest 

numbers on the list, the senate shall choose the vice president; a quorum 

for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of sena- 

tors, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 

But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of president, shall be 

eligible to that of vice president of the United States. 
9 


WHE family of Washington, in Virginia, is descended from English 
- ancestors, who were anciently established at Turtfield and Warton, 

sy in Lancashire, from a branch of whom came Sir William Washing- 
ton, of Leicestershire, eldest son and heir of Lawrence Washington, Hsq., 
of Sulgrave, in Northamptonshire. Sir William had, besides other younger 
brothers, two, named John and Lawrence, who emigrated to Virginia in 
1657, and settled at Bridge’s creek on the Potomac river, in the county 
of Westmoreland. John, the father of Lawrence Washington, died in 
1697, leaving two sons, John and Augustine. Augustine died in 1743, at 
the age of forty-nine, leaving several sons by his two marriages. George, 
the president, was the eldest by his second wife, Mary Ball, and was born 
at Bridge’s creek, on the 22d Cor 11th, old style) of February, 1732. 

Each of the sons of Augustine Washington inherited from him a sepa- 
rate plantation. ‘To the eldest, Lawrence, he bequeathed the estate on the 
Potomac river, afterward called Mount Vernon, which then consisted of 
twenty-five hundred acres, and also other lands and property. The second 
son, Augustine, received an estate in Westmoreland. ‘To George were 
left the lands and mansion where his father lived at the time of his decease, 
situated in Stafford county, on the east side of the Rappahannock river, 
opposite Fredericksburg; and to each of the other four sons an estate of 
six or seven hundred acres. ‘The youngest daughter died in infancy, and 
for the only remaining one a suitable provision was made in the will. Thus 
it will be seen that Augustine Washington left all his children in a state 
of comparative independence. His occupation had been that of a planter, 
and the large estates he was enabled to leave his family had been acquired 
chiefly by his own industry and enterprise. 

Left a widow, with the charge of five young children, the eldest of 
whom was eleven years of age, Mrs. Washington, the mother of George, 
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exhibited her resources of mind in the superintendence of their education, — 
and the management of the complicated affairs of her deceased husband, 
who by his will had directed that the proceeds of all the property of her 
children should be at her disposal until they should respectively come of 
age. ‘This excellent woman had the happiness to see all her children come 
forward with a fair promise into life, filling the sphere allotted to them 
with equal honor to themselves and to the parent who had been the only 
guide of their principles, conduct and habits. She lived to witness the 
noble career of her eldest son, till he was raised to the head of a nation, 
and applauded and revered by the world. Her death took place at the 
age of eighty-two, at her residence in Fredericksburg, Virginia, August 
25, 1789. 

Under the colonial governments, particularly in those of the south, the 
means of education were limited. ‘Those young men who were destined 
for the learned professions were occasionally sent to England, when their 
parents were sufficiently wealthy to bear the expenses; while the planters 
generally were satisfied with such a home education for their sons as would 
fit them for the duties of practical life by means of a private tutor, or a 
teacher of the common schools then in existence. ‘The simplest elements 
of knowledge only, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, and keeping 
accounts, were taught at schools of this description, to one of which George 
Washington was sent, and to such slender advantages was he indebted for 
all the aids his mind received in his juvenile years. 

While at school he was noted for an inquisitive, docile and diligent dis- 
position, but displaying military propensities and passion for active sports. 
He formed his playmates into companies, who paraded, marched, and fought 
mimic battles, in which he was always the commander of one of the parties. 
He had also a fondness for running, jumping, wrestling, and other active 
sports and feats of agility. 

His early proficiency in some branches of study is shown by his manu- 
script schoolbooks, which, from the time he was thirteen years old, have 
been preserved. These books begin with geometry, and he had already 
become familiar with arithmetic in the most difficult parts. Many pages 
of the manuscript in question are filled with what he calls Forms of wri- 
ting, such as notes of hand, bills of exchange, bonds, land-warrants, leases, 
deeds, and wills, written out with care, and in a clerk’s hand. ‘Then fol- 
low selections in poetry of a moral and religious cast, and Rules of Beha- 
vior in Company and Conversation, which code of rules it is believed had 
an influence upon his whole life. Of an ardent temperament and strong 
passions, it was his constant effort and ultimate triumph, through the varied 
scenes of his eventful life, to check the one and subdue the other. His 
intercourse with men, private and public, in every walk and station, was 
marked with a consistency, a fitness to occasions, a dignity, decoriin, con- 
descension, and mildness, which were at once the dictates of his own goca 
sense and judgment, and the fruits of unwearied discipline. 

The last. two years which he passed at school were devoted to the study 
of ema Seat and surveying, for which he had a decided 
partiality. He thus qualified himself for his subsequent profession as a 
surveyor, in the practice of which he had an opportunity of acquiring 
information respecting vacant lands, and of forming those opinions con- 
cerning their future value, which afterward greatly contributed to increase 
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his private fortune. Except the above branches of the mathematics, his 
acquirements did not extend beyond the subjects usually taught to boys of 
his age at the common schools. It is even doubtful whether he received 
any instructions in the principles of language. By practice, reading and 
study in after-life, he gradually overcame his early defects in composition, 
till at length he wrote with accuracy, purity of idiom, and a striking appro- 
priateness of phraseology and clearness of style. No aid was derived from 
any other than his native tongue. He never even commenced the study 
of the ancient classics. While in the army, after the French officers had 
joined the Americans, he bestowed some attention on the French language, 
but at no time could he write or converse in it, or indeed translate any 
aper. 

: _ the year 1746, while he was yet at school, a midshipman’s warrant 
was obtained for him in the British army, by his eldest brother, Lawrence, 
who had been an officer in the British service, and served at the siege of 
Carthagena and in the West Indies. George, who was then fourteen years 
of age, was desirous thus early of embracing the opportunity presented for 
a naval life, but the interference of an affectionate mother deferred the 
commencement and changed the course of his military career. 

Soon after leaving school, in his sixteenth year, he went to reside with 
his brother Lawrence, at his seat on the Potomae river, which had been 
called Mount Vernon, in compliment to the admiral of that name. The 
winter passed in the study of mathematics and in the exercise of practical 
surveying. At this time he was introduced to Lord Fairfax, and other 
members of the Fairfax family, established in that part of Virginia. With 
this family his brother Lawrence was connected by marriage, and to his 
intimate acquaintance with them was George Washington mainly indebted 
for the opportunities of performing those acts which laid the foundation of 
his subsequent success and advancement. | 

Lord Fairfax was possessed of large tracts of wild lands in the valleys 
of the Alleghany mountains, which had not been surveyed; and so favor- 
able an opinion had he formed of the abilities and attainments of young 
Washington, that he intrusted to him the responsible service of surveying 
and laying out the lands in question. He set off on this surveying expe- 
dition soon after he had attained his sixteenth year, accompanied by George 
Fairfax, a young man who was a relative of Lord Fairfax. ‘The enterprise 
was arduous, and attended with privations and fatigues, but the task was 
executed in such a manner as to give satisfaction to his employer, and 
establish his reputation as a surveyor. Having received a commission or 
appointment as a public surveyor, he devoted three years to this pursuit, 
which at that time was lucrative and important. 

At the age of nineteen he was appointed one of the adjutant-generals 
of Vir8inia, with the rank of major. His military propensities had 
increased with his years, and he prepared himself by the study of books 
on the military art and by the manual exercise, for the life of a soldier. 
But he had scarcely engaged im this service,.when he was called upon to 
accompany his brother Lawrence on a yoyage to the West Indies for his 
health. ‘They sailed for Barbadoes in September, 1751, and soon after 
landing »n that island, George was seized with the smallpox. The disease 
was severe, but with good medical attendance he was able to go abroad in 
three weeks. Leaving his brother Lawrence to embark for Bermuda, he 
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returned to Virginia in February, having been absent over four months. 
His brother soon followed him, without recovering his health, and died the 
following summer. Large estates were left by the deceased brother to the 
care and management of George, who was appointed one of the executors, 
with a contingent interest in the estate of Mount Vernon and other lands. 
But his private employments did not prevent his attention to his public 
duties as adjutant-general, the sphere of which office was enlarged by new 
arrangements. 

The plan formed by France for connecting her extensive dominions in 

America, by uniting Canada with Louisiana, now began to develop itself. 
Possession was taken by the French of a tract of country then deemed to 
be within the province of Virginia, and a line of posts was commencea 
from Canada to the Ohio river. The attention of Lieutenant Governor 
Dinwiddie, of Virginia, was attracted by these movements, and he deemed 
it his duty to send a messenger to the French officers to demand, in the 
name of the king of Great Britain, that they should desist from the prose- 
cution of designs which violated, as he thought, the treaties between the 
two crowns. Washington, at his own desire, was selected for this hazard- 
ous enterprise, and he engaged in it with alacrity, commencing his journey 
the day on which he was commissioned, in October, 1753. His course 
was through a dreary wilderness, inhabited for the most part only by Indi- 
ans, many of whom were hostile to the English. Conducted by guides 
over the Alleghany mountains, he suffered many hardships, and experi- 
enced many narrow escapes, but succeeded in reaching the French forts 
on the Alleghany branches of the Ohio. After delivering the lieutenant 
governor’s letter to St. Pierre, the French commanding officer, and receiv- 
‘ing an answer, he returned, with infinite fatigue, and much danger from 
the hostile Indians, to Williamsburg. The manner,in which he performed 
his duty on this occasion raised him much in public opinion, as well as in 
that of the lieutenant governor. His journal, which extended to sixty 
days, was published by authority, and laid the foundation of Washington’s 
fame, as it gave strong evidence of his sagacity, fortitude and sound judg- 
ment. | 7 iat 

As the French commandant on the Ohio showed no disposition, in his 
answer sent by Washington, to withdraw his forces from that country, the 
assembly of Virginia determined to authorize the governor and council to 
raise a regiment of three hundred men, to be sent to the frontier, for the 
purpose of maintaining the rights of Great Britain to the territory invaded 
by the French. The command of this regiment was given to Colonel 
Fry. Major Washington was appointed lieutenant colonel, and obtained 
permission to march with two companies in advance of the other troops to 
the Great Meadows. Ina dark rainy night, May 28, 1754, Colonel Wash- 
ington surrounded and surprised a detachment of the French trop, a few 
miles west of the Great Meadows. The Americans fired about daybreak 
upon the French, who immediately surrendered. One man only escaped, 
and the commanding officer of the party, M. de Jumonville, and ten of his 
men, were killed. Being soon after joimed by the residue of the regiment, 
also by two companies of regulars, and Colonel Fry having died, the com- 
mand devolved on Colonel Washington. This body of men, numbering 
less than four hundred, were, in the following month of July, attacked by 

about fifteen hundred French and Indians, at Fort Necessity, situated at 
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the Great Meadows, and after a contest which lasted a whole day, the 
French offered terms of capitulation, and articles were signed, by which 
the fort was surrendered, and the garrison allowed the honors of war, and 
permitted to return unmolested into the inhabited parts of Virginia. Great 
credit was given to Colonel Washington by his countrymen, for the cour- 
age displayed on this occasion, and the legislature were so satisfied with 
the conduct of the party as to vote their thanks to him and the officers 
under his command. ‘They also ordered three hundred pistoles to be distrib- 
uted among the soldiers, as a reward for their bravery. 

Soon after this campaign, Washington retired from the militia service, 


~ in consequence of an order from the war department in England, which 


put those of the same military rank in the royal army over the heads of 
those in the provincial forces. ‘This order created great dissatisfaction in 
the colonies, and Washington, while refusing to submit to the degradation 
required, declared that he would serve with pleasure when he should be 
enabled to do so without dishonor. 

The unfortunate expedition of General Braddock followed in 1756. 
The general, being informed of the merit of Washington, invited him to 
enter into his family as a volunteer and aid-de-camp. This invitation 
Colonel Washington accepted, as he was desirous to make one campaign 
under an officer supposed to possess some knowledge in the art of war. 
The disastrous result of Braddock’s expedition is well known. In the 
battle of the Monongahela, in which General Braddock was killed, Wash- 
ington had two horses shot under him, and four balls passed through his 
coat, as his duty and situation exposed him to every danger, Such was 
the general confidence in his talents, that he may be said to have con- 
ducted the retreat. 

Soon after his return to his home at Mount Vernon, Colonel Washing- 
ton was appointed by the legislature of the colony, commander-in-chief 
of all the forces raised and to be raised in Virginia, which appointment he 
accepted, and for about three years devoted his time to recruiting and 
organizing troops for the defence of the colony. In the course of his 
duties in this service, he had occasion to visit Boston on business with Gen- 
eral Shirley, who was then the British commander-in-chief in America. 
This journey of five hundred miles, Washington, accompanied by his aid 
and another officer, performed on horseback in the winter of 1756. He 
stopped several days in the principal cities on the route, where his military 
character and services in the late campaign procured for him much notice. 

While in New York he was entertained at the house of Mr. Beverly 
Robinson, between whom and himself an intimacy subsisted till it was 
broken off by their opposite fortune twenty years afterward in the revo- 
lution. ‘The sister of Mrs. Robinson, Miss Mary Phillips, was an inmate 
of the family, and being a young lady of rare accomplishments, her charms 
made a deep impression upon the heart of the Virginia colonel. He 
imparted his secret to a confidential friend whose letters kept him informed 
of every important event. He soon learned that a rival was in the field, 
and was advised to renew his visits; but he never saw the lady again, till 
she was married to that same rival, Captain Morris, his former associate 
in arms, and one of Braddock’s aids-de-camp. 

In 1758 Colonel Washington commanded an expedition to Fort Du 
Quesne, which terminated successfully, and the French retired from the 
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western frontier. By gaining possession of the Ohio the great object of 
the war in the middle colonies was accomplished, and having abandoned 
the idea he had entertained of making an attempt to be united to the Brit- 
ish establishment, he resigned his commission in the colonial service, in 
December, 1758, after having been actively engaged in the service of his 
country more than five years. 

Having paid his addresses successfully the preceding year to Mrs. Mar- 
tha Custis, Colonel Washington was married to that lady on the sixth of 
January, 1759. She was three months younger than himself, and was 
the widow of John Parke Custis, and daughter of John Dandridge. Dis- 
tinguished alike for her beauty, accomplishments and wealth, she was pos- 
sessed also of those qualities which adorn the female character, and con- 
tribute to render domestic life attractive and happy. Mr. Custis, her first 
husband, had left large landed estates, and forty-five thousand pounds 
sterling in money. One-third of this property his widow held in her own 
right, the other two-thirds being equally divided between her, a son and 
daughter—the former six years old, the latter four, at the time of her 
second marriage. 

An accession of more than one hundred thousand dollars was made to 
Colonel Washington’s fortune by this marriage, in addition to what he 
already possessed in the estate of Mount Vernon, and other lands which 
he had selected during his surveying expeditions, and obtained at different 
times. His extensive private affairs now required his constant attention. 
He was also guardian to the two children of Mrs. Washington, and this 
trust he discharged with all the care of a father, till the son became of age, 
and the daughter died in her nineteenth year. ‘This union was in every 
respect felicitous, and continued forty years—the lady surviving her distin- 
guished husband only about eighteen months. ‘To her intimate acquain- 
tances, and to the nation, the character of Mrs. Washington was ever a 
theme of praise. Affable, courteous and charitable, exemplary in her 
deportment, unostentatious and without vanity, she was much esteemed in 
private life, and filled with dignity every station in which she was placed. 

To the delightful retreat of Mount Vernon, the late commander of the 
Virginia forces, released from the cares of a military life, and in posses- 
sion of everything that could make life agreeable, withdrew, three months 
after his marriage, and gave himself up to domestic pursuits. ‘These were 
conducted with so much judgment, steadiness and industry, as greatly to 
enlarge and improve his estate. He had a great fondness for agricultural 
pursuits, and in all the scenes of his public career, there was no subject 
upon which his mind dwelt with so lively an interest as on that of agricul- 
ture. ‘The staple product of Virginia, particularly in the lower counties, 
was tobacco, to the culture of which Washington chiefly directed his 
care. ‘This he exported to England for a market, importing thence, as 
was then the practice of the Virginia planters, implements of agriculture, 
wearing apparel, and most other articles of common family use. for the 
study of English literature he had a decided taste, and his name is fre- 
quently to be found as subscriber to such works as were published in the 
colonies. me 

The enjoyments of private life at Mount Vernon, and the exercise of a 
generous hospitality at that mansion, continued uninterrupted for a period 
of about fifteen years; with the exception of his absence from home during 
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the session of the Virginia legislature, to the house of burgesses of which 
colony Washington was first elected a representative from the county of 
Frederic, during his last military campaign, without his personal solicita- 
tion or influence. He took his seat in that body at Williamsburg, in 1759, 
and from that time till the beginning of the revolution, a period of fifteen 
years, he was constantly a member of the house of burgesses, being returned 
by a majority of votes at every election. For seven years he represented, 
jointly with another delegate, the county of Frederic, and afterward the 
county of Fairfax, in which he resided. ‘There were commonly two sessions 
in a year, and sometimes three. He gave his attendance punctually, and 
from the beginning to the end of almost every session. 

His influence in public bodies was produced more by the soundness of 
his judgment, his quick perceptions, and his directness and sincerity, than 
by eloquence or art. He seldom spoke, never harangued, and it is not 
known that he ever made a set speech, or entered into a stormy debate. 
But his attention was at all times awake, and he was ever ready to act 
with decision and firmness. His practice may be inferred by the follow- 
ing counsel. In a letter to a nephew, who had been chosen and taken 
his seat as a member of the assembly, he says: ‘‘ The only advice I will 
offer, if you have a mind to command the attention of the house, is to 
speak seldom, but on important subjects, except such as properly relate to 
your constituents, and in the former case make yourself perfectly master 
of the subject. Never exceed a decent warmth, and submit your senti- 
ments with diffidence. A dictatorial style, though it may carry conviction, 
is always accompanied with disgust.’ , 

In the Virginia legislature Washington acquitted himself with reputa- 
tion, and gained no inconsiderable knowledge of the science of civil gov- 
ernment. During this period the clashing claims of Great Britain and 
her colonies were frequently brought before the colonial assembly. In 
every instance he took a decided part in the opposition made to the prin- 
ciple of taxation claimed by the mother country, and went heart and hand 
with Henry, Randolph, Lee, Wythe, and the other prominent leaders of 
the time. His disapprobation of the stamp act was expressed in unquali- 
fied terms. He spoke of it in a letter written at the time, as an ‘‘uncon- 
stitutional method of taxation,’ and “a direful attack on the liberties of 
the colonists.”” And subsequently he said: “The repeal of the stamp act, 
to whatever cause owing, ought much to be rejoiced at. All, therefore, 
who were instrumental in procuring the repeal, are entitled to the thanks 
of every British subject, and have mine cordially.” He was present in 
the Virginia legislature when Patrick Henry offered his celebrated resolu- 
tions on this subject, and from his well known sentiments expressed on 
other occasions, it is presumed that Washington concurred with the patri- 
otic party which supported these early movements in favor of colonial rights 
and liberties. 

In the subsequent acts of the people of the colonies in resisting the 
claims and aggressions of the British government, Washington cordially 
sympathized, and approved of the most decisive measures proposed in oppo- 
sition, particularly of the agreements not to import goods from Great 
Britain. ‘The northern colonies,’ he remarks in a letter to George 
Mason, ‘it appears, are endeavoring to adopt this scheme. In my opin- 
ion, it is a good one, and must be attended with salutary effects, provided 
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it can be carried pretty generally into execution.” In these sentiments 
Mr. Mason concurred, and with a view to bring about a concert of action 
between Virginia and the northern colonies, he drew up a series of articles 
in the form of an association. ‘The house of burgesses met in May, 1769, 
and as Mr. Mason was not a member, Washington took charge of the non- 
importation agreement paper, which, on being presented by him, after the 
dissolution of the assembly, was unanimously adopted by the members, 
who assembled in a body ata private house. Every member subscribed 
his name to it, and it was then printed and distributed in the country for 
the signatures of the people. Washington was scrupulous in observing 
this agreement, enjoining his correspondents in London to send him none 
of the articles enumerated in the agreement of association, unless the 
offensive acts of parliament should be repealed. 

In the autumn of 1770, Washington, accompanied by a friend, visited 
the western lands of Virginia on the Ohio river, for the purpose of selecting 
tracts awarded to the officers and soldiers for their services in the French 
war. Proceeding to Pittsburgh on horseback, he there embarked in a 
canoe, and descended the Ohio river to the Great Kenhawa, a distance of 
265 miles. After examining the lands on the latter river, and making 
selections, he returned up the Ohio and thence to Mount Vernon. 

The Virginia assembly, which had been prorogued by the governor, Lord 
Dunmore, from time to time, until March, 1778, is distinguished as having 
brought forward the resolves instituting a committee of correspondence, and 
recommending the same to the legislatures of the other colonies; Wash- 
ington was present and gave his support to those resolves. At the next 
session, which took place in May, 1774, the assembly adopted still more 
decisive measures. The news having reached Williamsburg at the com- 
mencement of the session, of the passage of the act of the British Parlia- 
ment for shutting up the port of Boston, the sympathy and patriotic feelings 
of the burgesses were strongly excited, and they forthwith passed an 
order deprecating such a procedure, and setting apart the first of June to 
be observed as a day of fasting and prayer to implore the Divine interposi- 
tion in behalf of the colonies. The governor thereupon dissolved the 
house the next morning. 

The delegates, eighty-nine in number, immediately repaired to the 
Raleigh tavern, organized themselves into a committee, and drew up and 
signed an association, among other matters advising the committee of 
correspondence to communicate with the committees of the other colonies, 
on the expediency of adopting deputies to meet in a general correspondence. 
Although the idea of a congress had been suggested by Doctor Franklin 
the year before, and proposed by town meetings at Providence, (Rhode 
Island) Boston, and New York, yet this was the first public assembly by 
which it was formally recommended. 

Twenty-five of the Virginia delegates, who had remained in Wilhams- 
burg, among whom was Washington, met on the twenty-ninth of May, and 
issued a circular letter to the people of Virginia, recommending a meeting 
of deputies from the several counties at Williamsburg, on the first of 
August, for the purpose of a more full and deliberate discussion. Meetings 
were accordingly held in the several counties, resolutions were adopted, 
and delegates appointed to the proposed convention. In Fairfax county, 
Washington presided as chairman, and was one of a committee to prepare 
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a series of resolves, expressive of the sense of the people. These resolves 
are twenty-four in number, and were drawn by George Mason; they con- 
stitute an able and luminous exposition of the points at issue between 
Great Britain and the colonies. ‘hey are of special interest as containing 
the opinions of Washington ata critical time, when he was soon to be 
raised by his countrymen to a station of the highest trust and responsibility. 

In a letter to his friend Bryan Fairfax, dated July 20, 1774, Washington 
writes as follows: | 

‘‘ Satisfied, then, that the acts of the British Parliament are no longer 
governed by the principles of justice, that they are trampling upon the 
valuable rights of Ameri¢ans, confirmed to them by charter and by the 
constitution they themselves boast of, and convinced beyond the smallest 
doubt, that these measures are the result of deliberation, and attempted to 
be carried into execution by the hand of power, is it a time to trifle, or 
risk our cause upon petitions, which with dithculty obtain access, and after- 
ward are thrown by with the utmost contempt? Or should we, because 
heretofore unsuspicious of design, and then unwilling to enter into disputes 
with the mother-country, go on to bear more, and forbear to enumerate 
our just causes of complaint? For my own part, I shall not undertake to 
say where the line between Great Britain and the colonies should be drawn ; 
but I am clearly of opinion that one ought to be drawn, and our rights 
clearly ascertained. I could wish, I own, that the dispute had been left 
to posterity to determine, but the crisis is arrived when we must assert our 
rights, or submit to every imposition that can be heaped upon us, till custo 
and use shall make us tame and abject slaves.’’ | 

One of the principal acts of the Virginia convention, which met at 
Williamsburg on the first of August, 1774, of which body Washington 
was a member, was to adopt a new association, whose objects were resis- 
tance to parliamentary aggressions, by non-intercourse with Great Britain. 
The convention appointed Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, George 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, and Edmund Pendleton, 
delegates to the first continental Congress, which met at Philadelphia on 
the fifth of September. Two of Washington’s associates, Mr. Henry and 
Mr. Pendleton, stopped on their way at Mount Vernon, whence they all 
pursued their journey together, and were present at the opening of the 
Congress. As the debates of that distinguished assembly were never 
made public, the part performed by each individual cannot now be known. 
In its transactions, however, Washington took an active part, and Mr. 
Wirt, in his life of Patrick Henry, relates an anecdote which shows in 
what estimation he was held by his associate members of Congress. Soon 
after Patrick Henry returned home, being asked whom he thought the 
greatest man in Congress, he replied: ‘“‘If you speak of eloquence, Mr. 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, is by far the greatest orator; but if you 
speak of solid information and sound judgment, Colonel Washington is 
unquestionably the greatest man on that floor.”’ : 

Replying to a letter from his friend, Captain Mackenzie of the British 
army, then stationed at Boston, in which that officer spoke of the rebellious 
conduct of the Bostonians, their military preparations, and their secret aim 
at independence, Washington wrote, while attending the Congress, giving 
his sentiments and views on the state of public affairs. The following are 
extracts: | 
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“ Although you are taught to believe that the people of Massachusetts 
are rebellious, setting up for independence, and what not, give me leave, 
my good friend, to tell you that you are abused, grossly abused. Give me 
leave to add, and I think I can announce it as a fact, that it is not the 
wish or interest of that government, or any other upon this continent, 
separately or collectively, to set up for independence; but this you may 
at the same time rely on, that none of them will ever submit to the loss of 
those valuable rights and privileges which are essential to the happiness of 
every free state, and without which, life, liberty, and property, are ren- 
dered totally insecure. 

“Again, give me leave to add, as my opinion, that more blood will be 
spilled on this occasion, if the ministry are determined to push matters to 
extremity, than history has ever yet furnished instances of in the annals 
of North America, and such a vital wound will be given to the peace of 

this great country, as time itself cannot cure, or eradicate the remem- 
brance of.” 

What is here said of independence is confirmed by the address of the 
first Congress to the people of Great Britain. ‘You have been told that 
we are seditious, impatient of government, and desirous of mdependency. 
Be assured that these are not facts, but calumnies.’? ‘That such were at 
this time the sentiments of the leaders in America, there can be no reason- 
able doubt; beimg accordant with all their public acts and private declara- 
tions. 

It is not easy to determine at what precise date the idea of independence 
was first entertained by the principal persons in America. ‘The spirit and 
form of their institutions led the colonists frequently to act as an indepen- 
dent people, and to set up high claims in regard to their rights and _privi- 
leges; but there is no sufficient evidence to prove that any province, or 
any number of prominent individuals, entertained serious thoughts of 
separating entirely from the mother country, till very near the actual com- 
mencement of the war of the revolution. 

While Washington and his principal coadjutors had no confidence in the 
success of petitions to the king and parliament, and looked forward to the 
probable appeal to arms, they were still without any other anticipations 
than by a resolute vindication of their rights to effect a change in the con- 
duct and policy of the British government, and restore the colonies to their 
former condition. , 

On returning from Congress to his farm, Colonel Washington was soon 
interrupted in his private occupations by the calls of his fellow citizens of 
Virginia, to assist in organizing military companies for the defense of the 
colony, and to prepare for the approaching contest with Great Britain. © 
He was consulted as the first military character in Virginia, and it seemed 
to be the expectation of the people that in the event of a war he would be 
placed in command of the Virginia forces. Being solicited to act as field 
officer in an independent company, he wrote to his brother as follows: “I 
shall very cheerfully accept the honor of commanding it, if occasion require 
it to be drawn out, as it is my full intention to devote my life and fortune 
in the cause we are engaged in, if needful.” 

Washington was a delegate to the second Virginia convention, which 
met at Richmond on the 20th of March, 1775, and approved of the pro- 
ceedings of the continental Congress of 1774. A committee, of which 
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Washington was a member, was appointed, on motion of Patrick Henry, 
and reported a plan of defense, by embodying, arming, and disciplining 
the militia. He was also on a committee to devise a plan for the encourage- 
ment of domestic arts and manufactures. ‘The people were advised to 
form societies for that purpose, and the members of the convention agreed 
that they would use home manufactures in preference to any others, them- 
selves. The former delegates were again chosen by the convention to 
represent Virginia in the next continental Congress, and Washington with 
his colleagues repaired to Philadelphia, where that body assembled on the 
10th of May, 1775. 

Hostilities having commenced between Great Britain and the colonies, 
Congress first proceeded to consider the state of the country and to pro- 
vide for defense. The military fame and reputation of Washington were 
universally acknowledged by his countrymen and duly appreciated by his 
associates in the national councils. He was appointed chairman of the 
various committees charged with the duty of making arrangements for 
defense, including the devising of ways and means, making estimates, and 
preparing rules and regulations for the government of the army. ‘The 
forces under the direction of Congress were, on motion of John Adams, 
called ‘the continental army.”’ 

The selection of a commander-in-chief of the American armies was a 
task of great delicacy and difficulty. There were several older officers 
than Colonel Washington, of experience and reputation, who had claims 
for the appointment, but it was considered good policy to make the selection 
from Virginia, and all acknowledged the military accomplishments and 
other superior qualifications of Washington. ‘The New England delegates 
were among the foremost to propose and the most zealous to promote the 
appointment of Colonel Washington. John Adams, one of the Massachu- 
setts delegates, on moving that the army then besieging the British troops 
in Boston should be adopted by Congress as a continental army, said it 
was his intention to propose for the office of commander-in-chief a gentle- 
man from Virginia, who was at that time a member of their own body. 
When the day for the appointment arrived, (the fifteenth of June, 1775,) 
the nomination was made by Mr. Thomas Johnson of Maryland. ‘The 
choice was by ballot, and Colonel Washington was unanimously elected. 
As soon as the result was ascertained, the house adjourned. On the con- 
vening of Congress the next morning, the president communicated to him 
officially the notice of his appointment, and he rose in his place, and signi- 
fied his acceptance in the following brief and appropriate reply: 

‘*Mr. PrestDENT: Though I am truly sensible of the high honor done 
me in this appointment, yet 1 feel great distress from a consciousness that 
my abilities and military experience may not be equal to the extensive and 
important trust. However, as the Congress desire it, I will enter upon 
the momentous duty, and exert every power I possess in their service, and 
for the support of the glorious cause. I beg they will accept my most 
cordial thanks for this distinguished testimony of their approbation. 

“But lest some unlucky event should happen unfavorable to my reputa- 
tion, I beg it may be remembered by every gentleman in the room, that I 
this day declare, with the utmost sincerity, I do not think myself equal to 
the command I am honored with. 

‘As to pay, sir, I beg leave to assure the Congress, that, as no pecuni- 
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ary consideration could have tempted me to accept this arduous employment, 
at the expense of my domestic ease and happiness, I do not wish to make 
any profit from it. I will keep an exact account of my expenses; those, 
I doubt not, they will discharge, and that is all I desire.’ 

In a letter to his wife, announcing his appointment, dated Philadelphia, 
June 18, 1775, Washington expressed similar sentiments to the foregoing, 
as follows: : 


“My Dearest: I am now set down to write to you on a subject which 
fills me with inexpressible concern, and this concern is greatly aggravated 
and increased, when I reflect upon the uneasiness I know it will give you. 
It has been determined in Congress, that the whole army raised for the 
defense of the American cause shall be put under my care, and that it is 
necessary for me to proceed immediately to Boston to take upon me the 
command of it. 

‘¢You may believe me, when I assure you in the most solemn manner, 
that, so far from seeking this appomtment, I have used every endeavor in 
my power to avoid it, not only from my unwillingness to part with you and 
the family, but from a consciousness of its being a trust too great for my 
capacity, and that I should enjoy more real happiness in one month with 
you at home, than I have the most distant prospect of finding abroad, if 
my stay were to be seven times seven years. But as it has been a kind 
of destiny that has thrown me upon this service, I shall hope that my 
undertaking it is designed to answer some good purpose. You might and 
I suppose did perceive, from the tenor of my letters, that I was apprehen- 
sive I could not avoid this appointment, without exposing my character to 
such censures as would have reflected dishonor upon myself and given 
pain to my friends. This, I am sure, could not, and ought not, to be 
pleasing to you, and must have lessened me considerably in my own esteem. 
I shall rely, therefore, confidently on that Providence which has heretofore 
preserved and been bountiful to me.” 


The appointment was made on the 15th of June, four days after which 
he received his commission from the president of Congress, declaring him 
commander-in-chief of all the forces then raised, or that should be raised, 
in the united colonies, or that should voluntarily offer their services for the 
defence of American liberty. The members of Congress by resolution, 
unanimously pledged themselves to maintain, assist, and adhere to him 
with their lives and fortunes, in the same cause. Four major-generals, 
eight brigadier-generals, and an adjutant-general, were likewise appointed 
by Congress for the continental army. 

On the 21st of June, Gen. Washington hastened from Philadelphia to 
join the continental army at Cambridge near Boston. He was accompanied 
by Generals Lee and Schuyler, and escorted by a volunteer troop of light 
horse which continued with him to New York. On his way he was every- 
where received by the people with enthusiasm, and the respect to which 
his new rank entitled him. The particulars of the battle of Bunker’s hill 
reached him at New York, and increased his anxiety to hasten forward to 
the,army. Leaving Gen. Schuyler in command at New York, Washington 
again pursued his journey, escorted by volunteer military companies, to 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where he was met by a committee of the pro- 
vincial Congress of that colony, which attended him to Cambridge. He 
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Washington was a member, was appointed, on motion of Patrick Henry, 
and reported a plan of defense, by embodying, arming, and disciplining 
the militia. He was also on a committee to devise a plan for the encourage- 
ment of domestic arts and manufactures. ‘The people were advised to 
form societies for that purpose, and the members of the convention agreed 
that they would use home manufactures in preference to any others, them- 
selves. The former delegates were again chosen by the convention to 
represent Virginia in the next continental Congress, and Washington with 
his colleagues repaired to Philadelphia, where that body assembled on the 
10th of May, 1775. 

Hostilities having commenced between Great Britain and the colonies, 
Congress first proceeded to consider the state of the country and to pro- 
vide for defense. The military fame and reputation of Washington were 
universally acknowledged by his countrymen and duly appreciated by his 
associates in the national councils. He was appointed chairman of the 
various committees charged with the duty of making arrangements for 
defense, including the devising of ways and means, making estimates, and 
preparing rules and regulations for the government of the army. ‘The 
forces under the direction of Congress were, on motion of John Adams, 
called ‘the continental army.’’ 

The selection of a commander-in-chief of the American armies was a 
task of great delicacy and difficulty. ‘There were several older officers 
than Colonel Washington, of experience and reputation, who had claims 
for the appointment, but it was considered good policy to make the selection 
from Virginia, and all acknowledged the military accomplishments and 
other superior qualifications of Washington. ‘The New England delegates 
were among the foremost to propose and the most zealous to promote the 
appointment of Colonel Washington. John Adams, one of the Massachu- 
setts delegates, on moving that the army then besieging the British troops 
in Boston should be adopted by Congress as a continental army, said it 
was his intention to propose for the office of commander-in-chief a gentle- 
man from Virginia, who was at that time a member of their own body. 
When the day for the appointment arrived, (the fifteenth of June, 1775,) 
the nomimation was made by Mr. Thomas Johnson of Maryland. ‘The 
choice was by ballot, and Colonel Washington was unanimously elected. 
As soon as the result was ascertained, the house adjourned. On the con- 
vening of Congress the next morning, the president communicated to him 
officially the notice of his appointment, and he rose in his place, and signi- 
fied his acceptance in the following brief and appropriate reply: 

‘Mr. PRESIDENT: Though I am truly sensible of the high honor done 
me in this appointment, yet 1 feel great distress from a consciousness that 
my abilities and military experience may not be equal to the extensive and 
important trust. However, as the Congress desire it, I will enter upon 
the momentous duty, and exert every power I possess in their service, and 
for the support of the glorious cause. I beg they will accept my most 
cordial thanks for this distinguished testimony of their approbation. 

“But lest some unlucky event should happen unfavorable to my reputa- 
tion, I beg it may be remembered by every gentleman in the room, that I 
this day declare, with the utmost sincerity, I do not think myself equal to 
the command I am honored with. 

‘As to pay, sir, I beg leave to assure the Congress, that, as no pecuni- 
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arrived at the latter place on the second of July, and took the command 
of the army the next day. 

At this time Gen. Washington found the British intrenched on Bunker’s 
hill, having also three floating batteries in Mystic river, and a twenty-gun 
ship below the ferry between Boston and Charlestown. They had also a 
battery on Copp’s hill, and were strongly fortified on Boston Neck. The 
Americans were intrenched at various points, so as to form a line of siege 
around Boston and Charlestown. 

The effective force of the American army placed under the command of 
Washington, amounted to fourteen thousand five hundred men, raised in 
the New England colonies. Several circumstances concurred to render 
this force very inadequate to active operations. Military stores were defi- 
cient in camp, and the whole amount in the country was inconsiderable. 
Under all these embarrassments, the general observed, that ‘“‘he had the 
materials of a good army; that the men were able-bodied, active, zealous 
in the cause, and of unquestionable courage.”” He immediately instituted 
such arrangements as were calculated to increase their capacity for service. 
The army was distributed into brigades and divisions, and on his recom- 
mendation, general staff-officers were appointed. Economy, union, and 
system, were introduced into every department. As the troops came into 
service under the authority of distinct colonial governments, no uniformity 
existed among the regiments. In Massachusetts, the men had chosen their 
officers, and “(rank excepted) were in other respects, frequently their 
equals. ‘l'o form one uniform mass of these discordant materials, and to 
subject freemen, animated with the spirit of liberty, and collected for its 
defense, to the control of military discipline, required patience, forbearance, 
and a spirit of accommodation. ‘This delicate and arduous duty was under- 
taken by General Washington, and discharged with great address. When 
he had made considerable progress in disciplining his army, the term for 
which enlistments had taken place was on the point of expiring. The 
commander-in-chief made early and forcible representations to Congress 
on this subject, and urged them to adopt efficient measures for the forma- 
tion of anew army. ‘They deputed three of their members, Mr. Lynch, 
Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Harrison, to repair to camp, and in conjunction 
with him and the chief magistrates of the New England colonies, to confer 
on the most effectual mode of continuing, supporting and regulating a con- 
tinental army. By them it was resolved to enlist 23,722 men, as far as 
practicable, from the troops before Boston, to serve till the last day of 
December, 1776, unless sooner discharged by Congress. 

In the execution of this resolve, Washington called upon all officers and 
soldiers to make their election for retiring or continuing. Several of the 
inferior officers retired. Many of the men would not continue on any 
terms. Severai refused, unless they were indulged with furloughs; others, 
unless they were allowed to choose their officers. So many impediments 
obstructed the recruiting service, that it required great address to obviate 
them. Washington made forcible appeals, in general orders, to the pride 
and patriotism of both officers and men. He promised every indulgence 
compatible with safety, and every comfort that the state of the country 
authorized. In general orders, of the 20th of October, he observed: 

‘‘The times, and the importance of the great cause we are engaged im, 
allow no room for hesitation and delay. When life, liberty, and property 
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are at stake; when our country is in danger of being a melancholy scene 
of bloodshed and desolation; when our towns are laid in ashes, innocent 
women and children driven from their peaceful habitations, exposed to the 
rigors of an inclement season, to depend perhaps on the hand of charity 
for support; when calamities like these are staring us in the face, and a 
brutal, savage enemy threatens us and everything we hold dear with 
destruction from foreign troops; it little becomes the character of a soldier 
to shrink from danger, and condition for new terms. It is the general’s 
intention to indulge both officers and soldiers who compose the new army 
with furloughs for a reasonable time; but this must be done in such a 
manner as not to injure the service, or weaken the army too much at once.” 

In the instructions given to the recruiting officers, the general enjoined 
upon them, ‘not to enlist any person suspected of being unfriendly to the 
liberties of America, or any abandoned vagabond, to whom all causes and 
countries are equal and alike indifferent.” 

Though great exertions had been made to procure recruits, yet the regi- 
ments were not filled. Several causes operated in producing this disincli- 
nation to the service. The sufferings of the army had been great; fuel, 
clothes, and even provisions, had not been furnished them in sufficient 
quantities; the small-pox deterred many from entering; but the principal 
reason was a dislike to a military life. Much, also, of that. enthusiasm 
which brought numbers to the field, on the commencement of hostilities, 
had abated. The army of 1775 was wasting away by the expiration of 
the terms of service, and recruits for the new entered slowly. 

Unfortunately, an essential error had been committed in constituting the 
first military establishment of the Union, the consequences of which ceased 
only with the war. ‘The soldiers were enlisted for the term of one year, 
if not sooner discharged by Congress. ‘This fatal error brought. the Amer- 
ican cause more than once into real hazard. 

General Washington had earnestly urged Congress to offer a bounty ; 
but this expedient was not adopted till late in January; and on the last 
day of December, 1775, when the old army was disbanded, only nine 
thousand six hundred and fifty men had been enlisted for the army of 1776. 

The general viewed with deep mortification the inactivity to which ue 
was compelled to submit. His real difficulties were not generally known; 
his numbers were exaggerated; his means of acting on the offensive were 
magnified ; the expulsion of the British army from Boston had peen long 
since anticipated by many; and those were not wanting who insinuated 
that the commander-in-chief was desirous of prolonging the war, in order 
to continue his own importance. 

Congress having manifested dispositions favorable co an attack on Boston, 
General Washington continued to direct his utmost efforts to that object. 
In January, 1776, a council of war resolved, ‘that a vigorous attempt 
ought to be made on the ministerial troops m Boston, before they can be 
reinforced in the spring, if the means san be provided, and a favorable 
opportunity should offer ;”? and for this purpose that thirteen regiments of 
militia should be required from Massachusetts and the neighboring colonies. 
The colonies complied with this requisition; but such was the mildness of 
the early part of the winter, that the waters continued open, and of course 
impassable. | 

Late in February, appearances among the British troops indicated an 
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intention to evacuate Boston. But as these appearances might be decep- 
tive, General Washington determined to prosecute a plan which must force 
General Howe either to come to an action or abandon the town. 

Since the allowance of a bounty, recruiting had been more successful, 
and the regular force had been augmented to fourteen thousand men. The 
commander-in-chief had also called to his aid six thousand militia. Thus 
reinforced, he determined to take possession of the heights of Dorchester 
and fortify them. As the possession of this post would enable him to 
annoy the ships in the harbor, and the soldiers in the town of Boston, he 
was persuaded that a general action would ensue. Should this hope be 
disappointed, his purpose was to make the works on the heights of Dor- 
chester preparatory to seizing and fortifying other points which commanded 
the harbor, a great part of the town, and the beach from which an embark- 
ation must take place in the event of a retreat. 

To facilitate the execution of this plan, a heavy bombardment and 
cannonade were commenced on the British lines on the second of March, 
which were repeated on the succeeding nights. On the east of them a 
strong detachment, under the command of General Thomas, took possession 
of the heights, and labored with such persevering activity through the 
night, that the works were sufficiently advanced by the morning nearly to 
cover them. — 

It was necessary to dislodge the Americans or to evacuate the town, 
and General Howe determined to embrace the former part of the alterna- 
tive. ‘Three thousand chosen men, commanded by Lord Percy, embarked, 
and fell down to the castle, in order to proceed up the river to the intended 
scene of action, but were scattered by a furious storm. Before they could 
be again in readiness for the attack, the works were made so strong that 
the attempt to storm them was thought unadvisable, and the evacuation of 
the town became inevitable. 

This determination was soon known to the Americans. <A paper signed 
by some of the selectmen, and brought out by a flag, communicated the 
fact. ‘This paper was accompanied by propositions said to be made by 
General Howe, relative to the security of the town and the peaceable 
embarkation of his army. The advances of the American troops were 
discontinued, and considerable detachments were moved toward New York 
before the actual evacuation of Boston. That event took place on the 
seventeenth of March, 1776; and in a few days the whole fleet sailed out 
of Nantasket road, directing its course eastward; immediately after which 
the American army proceeded by divisions to New York, where it arrived 
on the fourteenth of April. 

Washington and the continental army were received with enthusiasm by 
the mhabitants of Boston. The legislature of Massachusetts presented 
the commander-in-chief with an address, congratulating him on the success- 
ful result of the siege of Boston, and expressing their obligations for the 
great services he had rendered to his country. The continental Congress 
also passed a unanimous vote of thanks to him, and a gold medal was 
ordered to be struck commemorative of the evacuation of Boston, and as 
an honorable token of the public approbation of his conduct. 

General Howe, with the British army of about ten thousand men, and 
one thousand refugees or tories, sailed for Halifax in seventy-eight ships 
and transports; but anxious for the safety of New York, and apprehensive 
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that the British commander might have concealed his real designs and 
directed his course to that important point, the American commander-in- 
chief had directed his march to New York, as already stated. They went 
by land to Norwich, Connecticut, and thence by water through Long 
Island sound. When it was ascertained that the British fleet had put to 
sea, ten days after the evacuation of Boston, Washington set off for New 
York, passing through Providence, Norwich, and New London. At Nor- 
wich he had an interview with Governor Trumbull, who came there to 
meet him. On the thirteenth of April he arrived in New York. 

General Washington found it impracticable, or inconsistent with his 
duties, to carry out his original design of visiting his family at Mount 
Vernon in the winter, and attending for a short space to his private affairs. 
Mrs. Washington therefore jomed him at head quarters at Cambridge, in 
December, 1775, where she remained till the next sprmg. This was her 
practice during the war. She passed the winters with her husband in 
camp, and returned at the opening of the campaigns to Mount Vernon. 

His large estates were consigned to the care of a superimtendent, Mr. 
Lund Washington, who executed the trust with diligence and fidelity. 
Notwithstanding the multitude of public concerns, which at all times 
pressed heavily, and which he never neglected, the thoughts of General 
Washington constantly reverted to his farms. In the midst of the most 
stirring events of the war, he kept up an unremitted correspondence with 
his manager, in which he entered into details, gave minute instructions, 
and exacting reports, relating to the culture of his lands, and every trans- 
action of business. rom the beginning to the end: of the revolution, Lund 
Washington wrote to the General, as often at least as two or three times a 
month, and commonly every week, detailing minutely all the events that 
occurred on the plantation. ‘These letters were regularly answered by the 
general, even when the weight and embarassment of public duties pressed 
heavily upon him. 

An extract from one of his letters to Lund Washington on these topics, 
dated December, 1775, will show a trait of character, and the footing on 
which he left his household at Mount Vernon: 

“¢ Let the hospitalities of the house, with respect to the poor, be kept up. 
Let no one go hungry away. If any of this kind of people should be in 
want of corn, supply their necessities, provided it does not encourage them 
in idleness; and I have no objection to your giving my money in charity, 
to the amount of forty or fifty pounds a year, when you think it well 
bestowed. What I mean by having no objection is, that is my desire that 
it should be done. You are to consider, that neither myself nor wife is 
now in the way to do these good offices. In all other respects, I recom- 
mend it to you, and have no doubt of your observing the greatest economy 
and frugality ; as I suppose you know that I do not get a farthing for my 
services here, more than my expenses. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
for me to be saving at home.”’ 

‘To detail the operations of Washington in public affairs im the years 
which followed, would be to repeat the history of the war of the American 
revolution, and, of course, greatly exceed the limits of the part of this 
work allotted to a memoir of his life. We can therefore only allude to 
the prominent events with which his personal history was connected during 
that eventful period, following him rapidly in his movements, until peace 
ZL 
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and the acknowledgement of American independence by Great Britain 
crowned his efforts in the cause of his country. 

The evacuation of Boston varied the scene, but did not lessen the labors 
of Washington. Henceforward he had a much more formidable enemy to 
contend with. The royal army in Boston was, on a small scale, calculated 
to awe the inhabitants of Massachusetts into obedience, but the campaign 
of 1776 was opened in New York with a force far exceeding anything 
hitherto seen in America. Including the navy, as well as the army, it 
amounted to forty-five thousand men, and was calculated on the idea of 
reducing the whole united colonies. ‘The operations contemplated could 
be best carried on from the central province of New York, and the army 
could be supplied with provisions from the adjacent islands, and easily 
defended by the British navy. For these reasons, the evacuation of Bos- 
ton, and the concentration of the royal forces at New York, had been for 
some time resolved upon in England. 

The reasons that had induced the British to gain possession of New 
York, weighed with Washington to prevent or delay it. He had, there- 
fore, as already stated, detached largely from his army before Boston, and 
sent General Lee to take the command, following the main army himself 
immediately after the evacuation and departure of the British army from 
Boston; and he now made every preparation in his power for the defense 
of New York. Considerable time was allowed for this purpose, in conse- 
quence of the delay of General Howe at Halifax, where that officer waited 
for promised reinforcements from England. 

Besides the preparations for defense against the British army, Wash- 
ington had to guard against the numerous disaffected persons and tories, 
or American loyalists, on Long island, Staten island, and in the city of 
New York. By the persevering representations of Washington, Congress 
adopted measures for the apprehension of this class of enemies to the 
American cause. Many tories were apprehended in New York and on 
Long island; some were imprisoned, others disarmed. A deep plot, origi- 
nating with the British governor Tryon, who continued on board a vessel 
at the Hook, was defeated by a timely and fortunate discovery. His 
agents were found enlisting men in the American camp, and enticing them 
with rewards. ‘The infection spread to a considerable extent, and even | 
reached the general’s guard, some of whom enlisted. A soldier of the 
guard was found guilty by a court-martial and executed. It was a part 
of the plot to seize General Washington and convey him to the enemy. 

General Howe, with a part of the British fleet and army arrived at the 
Hook from Halifax, in the latter part of June, and took possession of 
Staten island. The general then awaited the arrival of his brother, Lord 
Howe, who was on his way from England with another fleet, and proposals 
from the British ministry for an accommodation to be offered to the Amer- 
icans, before hostilities should be renewed. 

General Washington had visited Philadelphia in the month of May, for 
the purpose of advismg with Congress on the state of affairs and concerting 
arrangements for the campaign. He was absent fifteen days, examining 
on his way, Staten island and the Jersey shore, with the view of deter- 
mining the proper places for works of defense. He seems to have been 
disappointed and concerned at dissensions in Congress which portended no 
good to the common cause. It was known, from late proceedings in Par- 
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liament, that commissioners were coming out from England with proposals 
of accommodation. In a letter to his brother, dated at Philadelphia, May 
31, 1776, Washington expresses his gratification that the Virginia conven- 
tion had passed a vote with great unanimity, recommending to Congress 
to declare the united colonies free and independent states. ‘‘ Things have 
come to such a pass now,” he writes, “‘as to convince us, that we have 
nothing more to expect from the justice of Great Britain; also that she is 
capable of the most delusive arts; for I am satisfied that no commissioners 
were ever designed, except Hessians and other foreigners; and that the 
idea was only to deceive and throw us off our guard. The first has been 
too effectually accomplished; as many members of Congress, in short, the 
representation of whole provinces, are still feeding themselves upon the 
dainty food of reconciliation; and though they will not allow that the 
expectation of it has any influence upon their judgment with respect to 
their preparations for defense, it is but too obvious that it has an operation 
upon every part of their conduct, and is a clog to their proceedings. It 
is not in the nature of things to be otherwise; for no man that entertains 
a hope of seeing this dispute speedily and equitably adjusted by commis- 
sioners, will go to the same expense and run the same hazards to prepare for 
the worst event, as he who believes that he must conquer, or submit to 
unconditional terms, and the concomitants, such as confiscation, hanging, 
and the like.” 

Notwithstanding the hesitancy of some of the members of Congress, 
there was still a large majority for vigorous action; and while he was there 
they resolved to reinforce the army at New York, with thirteen thousand 
eight hundred militia, drawn from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
and New Jersey; and a flying camp of ten thousand more, from Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Delaware. 

The Declaration of Independence by Congress, on the fourth of July, 
1776, was received by General Washington, and read to the troops under 
his command on the ninth, at six o’clock in the evening; the regiments 
being paraded for the purpose. ‘The document was read in the hearing of 
all, and received with the most hearty demonstrations of joy and satisfac- 
tion. In the orders of the day it was said, “The General hopes that this 
important event will serve as a fresh incentive to every officer and soldier 
to act with fidelity and courage, as knowing, that now the peace and safety 
of his country depend, under God, solely on the success of our arms, and 
that he is now in the service of a state possessed of sufficient power to 
reward his merit, and advance him to the highest honors of a free country.” 

Lord Howe arrived at Staten island on the twelfth of July, joining his 
brother, the General, with the expected additional forces from England. 
The command of the fleet had been conferred upon the former, and both 
the brothers were commissioners for restoring peace to the colonies. Lord 
Howe was not deterred by the declaration of independence from trying 
the influence of his powers for pacification, although he regarded the 
declaration as a circumstance unfavorable to the success of his mission. 
He sent on shore a circular letter, dated off the coast of Massachusetts, 
addressed severally to the late governors under the crown, (whom he snp- 
posed to be still in power) enclosing a declaration which he requested them 
to make public. It announced his authority to grant pardons, and to 
declare any colony or place under the protection of the king. Assurances 
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were also given that the meritorious services of all persons who would aid 
in restoring tranquillity in the colonies would be duly considered. 

These papers were transmitted by the commander-in-chief to Congress, 
who directed their publication, that the people ‘‘ might be informed of 
what nature were the commissioners, and what the terms with the expecta- 
tion of which the insidious court of Britain had sought to amuse and 
disarm them.” 

About the same time Lord Howe despatched a letter to General Wash- 
ington by a flag, which the general refused to receive, as it did not acknowl- 
edge the public character with which he was invested, beimg directed 
“Te George Washington, Esq.’ The course pursued was approved by 
Congress, and a resolve was passed, that in future no letters should be 
received from the enemy, by commanders in the American army, which 
should not be directed to them in the characters they sustamed. A few 
- days afterward General Howe wrote to Washington, repeating the same 
superscription as had been used by his brother. This letter was likewise 
refused, but an explanation took place through an interview between Colo- 
nel Patterson, adjutant-general of the British army, and General Washing- 
ton. General Howe was induced to change his superscription, and from 
that time all letters addressed by the British commanders to General Wash- 
ington bore his proper titles. 

In the conference between Washington and Colonel Patterson, the adju- 

tant-general observed that ‘the commissioners were armed with great 
powers, and would be very happy in effecting an accommodation.”’ Gen- 
eral Washington replied, “that from what appeared, these powers were 
only to grant pardons; that they who had committed no fault wanted no 
pardon.” ) 
‘ General Howe, perceiving that all attempts at conciliation were hopeless, 
prepared for the operations of the campaign. He, however, delayed for 
some time active measures, as he was still waiting for further remforce- 
ments. This period was employed by Washington in strengthening his 
works on New York island. Fort Washington, on an eminence in the 
north part of the island, on the east bank of the Hudson, and Fort Lee, 
on the opposite shore in New Jersey, were commenced, and between these 
forts the channel of the river was obstructed by hulks of vessels and che- 
vaux-de-frise. Batteries were erected on the margins of the North and 
East rivers—redoubts were thrown up at different places, and the island 
generally placed in a state of defense. Bek 

The British remforcements had all arrived by the middle of August, and 
the aggregate of their army was estimated at over twenty-four thousand 
men. ‘To this army, aided in its operations by a numerous fleet, was 
opposed the American army, a force unstable in its nature, incapable from 
its structure of receiving discipline, and inferior to the enemy in numbers, 


in army, and in every military equipment. In a letter dated the 8th of _ 


August, General Washington stated his army consisted of only seventeen 
thousand two hundred and twenty-five men, of whom three thousand six 
hundred and sixty-eight were sick. This force was rendered the more 
inadequate to its objects by beg necessarily divided for the defense of 
posts, some of which were fifteen miles distant from others, with navigable 
waters between them. ‘The army was soon afterward reinforced by regu- 
lars and militia, which augmented it to twenty-seven thousand men, of 
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whom one-fourth were sick. The diseases incident to new troops prevailed 
extensively, and were aggravated by a deficiency of tents. 

The American troops were so judiciously distributed on York island, 
Long island, Governor’s island, Paulus Hook, and on the sound toward 
New Rochelle, East and West Chester, that the enemy were very cautious 
in determining when or where to commence offensive operations. . Every 
probable point of embarkation was watched, and guarded with a force 
sufficient to embarrass, though very insufficient to prevent a landing. 
From the arrival of the British army at Staten island, the Americans were 
in daily expectation of being attacked. General Washington was therefore 
strenuous in preparing his troops for action. He tried every expedient to 
kindle in their breasts the love of their country, and a high tone of indig- 
nation against its invaders. Thus did he, by infusing into every bosom 
those sentiments which would stimulate to the greatest individual exertion, 
endeavor to compensate for the want of arms, of discipline, and of numbers. 

Early in the morning of the twenty-second of August, the principal 
part of the British Army landed on Long island, under cover of the guns 
of the fleet; and extended their line from the Narrows, through Utrecht 
and Gravesend, to the village of Flatbush. On the twenty-seventh, the 
fifth day after landing, a general,action took place between the two armies; 
the Americans on Long island, then commanded by General Putnam, being 
attacked by the British army, under General Clinton. The variety of 
ground, and the different parties employed in different places, both in the 
attack and defense, occasioned a succession of small engagements, pursuits 
and slaughter, which lasted for many hours. , 

The Americans were defeated in all directions. The circumstances 
which eminently contributed to this, were the superior discipline of the 
assailants, and the want of early intelligence of their movements. There 
was not a single corps of cavalry in the American army. ‘The transmis- 
sion of intelligence was of course always slow, and often impracticable. 
From the want of it, some of their detachments, while retreating before 
one portion of the enemy, were advancing toward another, of whose move- 
ments they were ignorant. , 

In the height of the engagement Washington passed over to Long island, 
and with infinite regret saw the slaughter of his best troops, but had not 
the power to prevent it; for had he drawn his whole force to their support 
he must have risked everything on a single engagement. He adopted the 
wiser plan of evacuating the island, with all the forces he could bring off. 
In superintending this necessary, but difficult and dangerous movement, 
and the events of the preceding day, Washington was indefatigable. For 
forty-eight hours he never closed his eyes, and was almost constantly on 
horseback. In less than thirteen hours the field artillery, tents, baggage, 
and about nine thousand men, were conveyed from Long island to the city 
of New York, over the East river, and without the knowledge of the 
British, though not six hundred yards distant. The darkness of the night 
and a heavy fog in the morning, together with a fair wind after midnight, 
favored this retreat. It was completed without interruption ‘some time 
after the dawning of the day. 

The loss of the Americans at the battle of Long island, was twelve 
hundred men, about a thousand of whom were captured. The loss of the 
British was less than four hundred. 
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Immediately after the success of the British arms on Long island, Ad- 
miral Lord Howe, as one of the king’s pacificators, made another attempt 
at negotiation. He admitted General Sullivan, who had been taken pris- 
oner, to his parole, and sent him to Philadelphia with a verbal message to 
Congress, the purport of which was, that although not authorized to treat 
with Congress as such, it being an illegal assembly, yet he was desirous of 
conferring with some of its members as private gentlemen only, whom he 
would meet at any place they might appoint. ‘To this, Congress sent a 
reply by General Sullivan, refusing to authorize any of their body to con- 
fer with his lordship in their private capacity; but saying that they would 
send a committee to inquire into his authority to treat with persons author- 
ized by Congress, and to hear his propositions for peace. Instructions 
were at the same time sent to General Washington by Congress, that no 
propositions for peace ought to be received, unless directed in writing to 
the representatives of the United States; and to inform those who might 
make application for a treaty, that Congress would cheerfully conclude a 
treaty of pea¢e whenever such should be proposed to them as representa- 
tives of an independent people. 

Doctor Franklin, John Adams and Edward Rutledge, were appointed by 
Congress to confer with Lord Howe, whom they met for that purpose on 
Staten Island. As Lord Howe declined conferring with the committee, 
except as private gentlemen, he being unauthorized to recognize Congress 
as a legal body, the conference terminated without effecting anything. 
The commissioners absolutely refused to entertain any propositions except 
they were made to them as the representatives of a free and independent 
people. The interview was therefore closed, with the understanding that 
war or absolute independence were the only alternatives that the Americans 
chose to recognize. 

General Howe now took measures to drive the Americans out of the 
city of New York. He made preparations to have troops landed from the 
ships on opposite sides of the upper part of the island, while the main body 
of the fleet entered the harbor, and took a position nearly within cannon- 
shot of the city. By this arrangement the Americans would be hemmed 
in, and be compelled to evacuate the city, or suffer the privations and dan- 
gers of a siege. ‘ 

Viewing these preparations of the British commander with alarm, Wash- 
ington called a council of war on the twelfth of September, sixteen days 
after the battle of Long island, and recommended an immediate withdrawal 
of the troops. ‘This measure was finally determined upon, and with great 
activity the Americans commenced removing the artillery and stores far 
above the city, to Dobb’s ferry, on the Western shore of the Hudson. The 
commander-in-chief retired to the heights of Harlem, and a force of nine 
thousand men was stationed at Mount Washington, King’s bridge, and 
other posts in the vicinity, while about five thousand remained near the 


city. The residue were placed between these extreme points, to act at 


either place, as occasion might require. 

On the fifteenth, a division of the British army landed at Kipp’s bay, on 
the Hast river, three miles above the city, and attacked the American bat- 
teries erected there. ‘The troops stationed at this place fled with precipi- 
tation, without waiting for the approach of the enemy. ‘T'wo brigades were 
put in motion to support them. General Washington rode to the scene of 
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action, and to his great mortification met the whole party retreating. While 
he was exerting himself to rally them, on the appearance of a small corps 
of the enemy, they again broke and ran off in disorder. Such dastardly 
conduct raised a tempest in the usually tranquil mind of Washington. He 
viewed with infinite concern this behavior of his troops, as threatening 
ruin to his country. His soul was harrowed up with apprehensions that 
his country would be conquered, her army disgraced, and her liberties 
destroyed, while the unsuccessful issue of the present struggle would, for 
ages to come, deter posterity from the bold design of asserting their rights. 
Impressed with these ideas, he hazarded his person for some considerable 
time in the rear of his own men, and in front of the enemy, with his 
horse’s head toward the latter, as if in expectation that, by an honorable 
death, he might escape the infamy he dreaded from the dastardly conduct 
of troops in whom he could place no dependence. His aids, and the con- 
fidential friends around his person, by indirect violence, compelled him to 
retire. In consequence of their address and importunity, a life was saved 
for public service, which otherwise, from a sense of honor and a gust of 
passion, seemed to be devoted to almost certain destruction. — 

The troops referred to continued their retreat, until they reached the 
main body of the army at Harlem heights. The division in or near the 
city, under the command of General Putnam, retreated with great diffi- 
culty, leaving behind them their heavy artillery, and a large portion of the 
baggage, provisions, and military stores, including the tents, which had 
not been removed. ‘The loss of the tents was severely felt by the army, 
at the approach of winter. Fifteen of the Americans were killed, and 
three hundred taken prisoners. The British army entered the city with- 
out much loss and took formal. possession of it, to the great joy of the 
tories; but they had hardly become quiet before a fire broke out, which 
raged until it had destroyed about a third of the city. 

General Howe having organized a temporary government, and left some 
troops in the city, marched with the main body of his army up York island, 
and encamped near the American lines in front of Harlem heights. The 
British lines extended across the island, while their shipping defended 
their flanks. Washington had made his strongest post at King’s bridge, 
as that preserved his communication with the country. On the day after 
the retreat from New York, a skirmish took place between advanced par- 
ties of both armies, in which the Americans gained a decided advantage, 
though with the loss of two gallant officers, Colonel Knowlton of Connec- 
ticut, and Major Leitch of Virginia. This was the first advantage the 
army under the command of Washington had gained in the campaign. Its 
influence on the army was great, and the general gave public thanks to the 
troops engaged therein. t 

On the twenty-second of October, Washington fell back to White Plains, 
in Westchester county, and on the twenty-eighth, a partial action was 
fought there, which resulted in the repulse of the Americans, with some 
loss. Washington retired to Northcastle, five miles farther north, and 
Howe discontinued further pursuit, directing his attention to the American 
posts on the Hudson river. Forts Washington and Lee were taken by the 
British army in November, the garrison in the former consisting of nearly 
three thousand men, surrendering as prisoners-of-war, and the British 
losing about a thousand men in the assault. The garrison in Fort Lee 
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made a hasty retreat, and jomed the main army, leaving behind them their 
cannon, tents and stores, which fell into the hands of the victors. 

It having become evident to General Washington, that General Howe 
had changed his plan of operations, and designed an invasion of New Jer- 
sey, he crossed the North river with the American army, and, retreating 
before Lord Cornwallis, who had entered New Jersey with six thousand 
men, he took post along the Hackensack river. His situation there was 
nearly similar to that which he had abandoned; for he was liable to be 
enclosed between the Hackensack and Passaic rivers. He therefore, on 
the approach of the enemy, passed over to Newark, on the west side of 
the latter river, where he stood his ground some days; but being incapa- 
ble of any effectual opposition, he retreated to New Brunswick, on the 
day Lord Cornwallis entered Newark. At New Brunswick, Washington 
kept his troops in motion, and even advanced a detachment, as if intending 
to engage the enemy. Nor did he quit his position till their advanced 
guards were in sight. He then retreated toward Trenton, pursuing a 
route near the Raritan river, that he might be in the way to prevent Gen- 
eral Howe from throwing in a strong detachment between him and Phila- 
delphia. Although this retreat was effected without loss from the enemy, 
the small force which began it was daily lessening, by the expiration of 
the term of service for which they were engaged. This terminated in 
November with many, and in December with nearly two-thirds of the resi- 
due. No persuasions were availing to induce their continuance. They 
abandoned their general when the advancing enemy was nearly in sight. 
General Lee, who commanded the eastern troops at White Plains, was 
ordered by Washington to cross the North river, and join the retreating 
army in New Jersey. Lee was so tardy in obeying the order, that he was 
three weeks reaching Morristown. While on his march he lodged one 
night at a house about three miles from camp, where he was taken prisoner 
by a company of British ight-horse. The command of his division devolved 
on General Sullivan, who marched it to the main army. Four regiments 
under General Gates, soon after arrived from Ticonderoga. ‘These forces, 
with others, joined Washington after he had crossed the Delaware with 
his army of about three thousand men, which he accomplished on the sey- 
enth of December. The enemy did not attempt to cross the river, General 
Howe contenting himself with having overrun New Jersey. It was, how- 
ever, expected that, as soon as the ice should become sufficiently strong, 
the enemy would cross the Delaware, and bring all their force to bear upon 
Philadelphia. Anticipating this event, Congress adjourned to Baltimore ; 
and General Putnam, who took the command of the militia in Philadelphia, 
was instructed to prepare for an obstinate defence of that city. 

In this very dangerous crisis, and which may be considered the most 
gloomy period of the war, Washington made every exertion to procure 
reinforcements. ‘These exertions were in a great measure unavailing, 
except in and near Philadelphia. Fifteen hundred of the citizens of that 
metropolis marched to the aid of Washington. The American army now 
amounted to about seven thousand men, after the arrival of the forces under 
Sullivan and Gates. The two armies were separated from each other by 
the river Delaware. The British, in the security of conquest, cantoned 
their troops in Burlington, Bordentown, Trenton, and other towns of New 
Jersey. On receiving information of their numbers and different canton- 
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ments, Washington observed: ‘‘ Now is the time to clip their wings, when 
they are so spread.” Yielding to his native spirit of enterprise, which 
had hitherto been repressed, he formed the bold design of recrossing the 
Delaware, and attacking the British posts on its eastern banks. 

In a letter to Joseph Reed, dated Bristol, Pennsylvania, December 23, 
1776, Washington thus discloses his designs: 

‘‘ Christmas-day, at night, one hour before day, is the time fixed upon 
for our attempt on Trenton; our numbers, sorry am I to say, being less 
than I had any conception of; but necessity, dire necessity, will, nay 
must, justify an attack.” 

The desperate situation of the American cause at this time is thus alluded 
to by him, in a letter to his brother, John Augustine Washington, dated 
December 18, 1776: 7 

‘We were obliged to cross the Delaware with less than three thousand 
men fit for duty; the enemy’s numbers, from the best accounts, exceeding 
ten or twelve thousand men. 

‘Since I came on this side I have been joined by about two thousand 
of the city militia, and I understand that some of the country militia are 
on their way; but we are in a very disaffected part of the province, and, 
between you and me, I think our affairs are in a very bad condition. 

“You can form no idea of the perplexity of my situation. No man, I 
believe, ever had a greater choice of difficulties, and less means to extri- 
cate himself from them. However, under a full conviction of the justice 
of our cause, I cannot entertain an idea that it will finally sink, though it 
may remain for a time under a cloud.” 

In the evening of Christmas-day, General Washington made arrange- 
ments for passing over the Delaware, in three divisions. At Trenton were 
three regiments of Hessians, amounting to about fifteen hundred men, and 
a troop of British light-horse. Small detachments of the British army 
were stationed at Bordentown, Burlington, Black Horse, and Mount Holly. 
General Cadwallader was to cross at Bristol, and attack the latter posts; 
General Ewing was to cross a little below Trenton, to intercept the retreat 
of the enemy in that direction, while the commander-in-chief, with twenty- 
four hundred continental troops, should cross nine miles above Trenton, to 
make the principal attack. But Generals Cadwallader and Ewing were 
unable to pass, from the quantity of floating ice which obstructed the boats. 
The division commanded by Washington, accompanied by Generals Greene, 
Sullivan, Stirling, Mercer, and St. Clair, alone succeeded. ‘These troops 
began to cross early in the evening, but were so retarded by ice, that it 
was nearly four o’clock in the morning of the twenty-sixth, before the 
whole body, with the artillery, was landed on the New Jersey bank of the 
river. ‘They were formed in two divisions, and marched by different roads 
to Trenton, where they arrived within three minutes of each other, about 
eight o’clock in the morning. They met with but slight opposition, except 
from two or three pieces of artillery, which were soon taken. ‘The sur- 
prised Hessians attempted a retreat to Princeton, but were intercepted, 
and, finding themselves surrounded, soon Jaid down their arms, and surren- 
dered as prisoners of war. Between thirty and forty Hessians, among 
whom was Colonel Bahl, their commander, were killed. The American loss 
was two privates killed, and two others frozen to death. Captain William 
Washington, distinguished at a later period of the war as an officer of 
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cavalry, and Lieutenant James Monroe, afterward president of the United 
States, were wounded in taking the enemy’s artillery. The number of 
prisoners was nearly one thousand, and the trophies of victory were six 
brass field pieces, a thousand stand of arms, and considerable ammunition. 
The British light-horse, and about five hundred Hessians, escaped at the 
beginning of the action, and fled to Bordentown, where they joined the 
British and Hessian troops in that vicinity, and all retreated to Princeton ; 
thus the whole line of the enemy’s encampments on the Delaware was 
broken up. It was thought most prudent by Washington to recross the 
Delaware, with all his prisoners and military stores, on the same day, 
which he accomplished the same evening, and gained his encampment on 
the Pennsylvania side. 

This. brilliant exploit of Washington, and unexpected success of the 
continental troops under his command, electrified the American people, 
particularly those of the middle states, who were either desponding or dis- 
affected at the aspect of affairs, before the tables were turned by this fortu- 
nate event. The British generals, Howe and Cornwallis, were astonished 
and bewildered at this display of vigor on the part of the American general. 
Previous to this affair at Trenton, New Jersey appeared to be subdued, 
Pennsylvania was supposed to be anxious for British pardon, and instead 
of offensive operations, the total dispersion of the small remnant of the 
American army was confidently anticipated. Finding that he was con- 
tending with an adversary who could never cease to be formidable, and 
that the conquest of America was more difficult than had been supposed, 
Gen. Howe determined, in the depth of winter, to commence active opera- 
tions. Lord Cornwallis, who had retired to New York, with the intention 
of embarking for England, returned to New Jersey in great force, for the 
purpose of recovering the ground which had been lost. The British army 
was assembled at Princeton, with the design of making an attack upon the 
Americans under Washington, who had again crossed the Delaware, and 
taken post at ‘Trenton, determined to act on the offensive, after being joimed 
by considerable reimforcements of regulars and militia. 

Lord Cornwallis advanced on the morning of the second of January, 
1777, and his van reached Trenton the same afternoon. On its approach, 
General Washington retired across the creek which runs through the town. 
The British finding the fords of the creek well guarded, desisted from 
attempts to cross, and kindled their fires. The Americans kindled their 
fires likewise, and a cannonade was kept up till dark. 

The situation of General Washington was once more extremely critical. 
The passage of the Delaware was rendered difficult by the ice, and if he 
remained at ‘Trenton, an attack on the following morning, by an overwhelm- 
ing force, seemed certain, which must render the destruction of his arm 
inevitable. In this embarrassing state of things, he formed the bold design 
of abandoning the Delaware, and marching by a circuitous route along the 
left flank of the British army, into its rear at Princeton; and, after beating 
the troops at that place, to move rapidly on Brunswick, where the baggage 
and principal magazines of the British army lay, under a weak guard. 

This plan being approved by a council of war, Washington silently 
withdrew his army from Trenton, favored by the darkness of the night, 
while the enemy were at rest; leaving a few of his men at work with 
pickaxes, and the camp fires kindled, for the purpose of deceiving the 
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British into the belief that the Americans were throwing up intrenchments. 
Before dawn these men left their work, and hastened to jom the American 
army, who were then on a rapid march toward Princeton, where three 
British regiments had encamped the preceding night. ‘T'wo of these regi- 
ments, commencing their march toward Trenton early in the morning, to 
join the rear of their army, met the Americans a mile and a half from 
Trenton. The morning being foggy, the enemy at first mistook the Amer- 
icans for Hessians, but the mistake was soon discovered, and a smart skir- 
mish ensued. The British commander sent to Princeton for the other 
regiment, which was soon on the spot, and after a battle of more than an 
hour, the American militia gave way in disorder. Gen. Mercer, attempting 
to rally them, was mortally wounded. Washington pushed forward at the 
head of his division, and rallied the flying troops, who, encouraged by his. 
example, made a stand, and compelled the British to retreat in various 
directions. In the course of the engagement, one hundred of the enemy 
were killed and wounded, and about three hundred taken prisoners. The 
rest made their escape; some by pushing on to Trenton, others by return- 
ing to Brunswick. The American loss was about one hundred. 

At break of day Lord Cornwallis perceived, to his great astonishment, 
that the Americans had deserted their camp at Trenton, and at once pene- 
trating the designs of Washington upon New Brunswick, marched hastily 
toward that place to protect his stores there, and was close in the rear of 
the Americans, before they could leave Princeton. General Washington, 
finding his army exhausted with fatigue, and closely pursued by a superior 
force, abandoned the remaining part of his original plan, and took the road 
leading up the country to the north. Lord Cornwallis continued his march 
to Brunswick, and Washington retired to Morristown, where he established 
his headquarters. Having given his army some repose, he entered the 
field again in an offensive attitude, and in a short time overran the whole 
country, as far as the Raritan to the south. He also took possession of 
Newark, Elizabethtown, and Woodbridge. The British army, meanwhile, 
was restricting its operations to a small part of New Jersey. 

The victories of Trenton and Princeton produced the most extensive 
effects, and had a decided influence on subsequent events. Philadelphia 
was saved for that winter, New Jersey was mostly recovered from the 
enemy, and the drooping spirits of the Americans were revived. Their 
gloomy apprehensions yielded to a confidence in their general and their 
army, and in the ultimate success of their struggles for liberty and inde- 
pendence. 

Gen. Washington had been invested by Congress a few days before the 
successful affair at Trenton, with additional and extraordinary powers as 
commander-in-chief, which additional powers were conferred on him for a 
period of six months, and the wisdom of the measure was soon seen and 
felt by the favorable turn of American affairs. After the recent successes, 
he hoped that his country would have placed at his disposal a large and 
sufficient army, to enable him to undertake decisive operations before rein- 
forcements to the British army should arrive in the ensuing spring. Con- 
gress, at his mstance, passed the requisite resolutions ; but these could not 
be carried into effect without the aid of the state legislatures. The recruit- 
ing service was therefore retarded by the delays consequent upon the action 
of thirteen legislative bodies, and Washington, with infinite reluctance, was 
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obliged to give up his favorite project of an early active campaign. ‘The 
remainder of the winter season passed over in a light war of skirmishes. 
They were generally in favor of the Americans; but Washington’s views 
were much more extensive; he cherished hopes of being able to strike a 
decisive blow against the British forces during the winter, but being disap- 
pointed, he went into winter-quarters with the main army, at Morristown. 
Cantonments were likewise established at various points from Princeton on 
the right, where General Putnam commanded, to the Highlands on the 
left, which post continued under the charge of General Heath. ‘The first 
care of General Washington, after putting the troops in winter-quarters, 
was drawn to the completion of the army for the next campaign; and he 
wrote circular letters to the governors of the middle and -eastern states, 
urging them to adopt prompt and effectual methods for raising recruits, and 
filling up their regiments. ‘To stimulate the activity of the States, by 
reiterated representations to their governors and legislatures, by argument, 
persuasion, and appeals to every motive of pride, honor and patriotism, 
was the task which he was obliged to repeat every winter; and this was a 
source of increasing anxiety, from the time the troops went into winter- 
quarters till they again took the field to combat the enemy. Congress, 
embarrassed by the indefinite nature of their powers, deliberated with 
caution, and were seldom ready to act in military affairs, till incited by the 
counsels or earnest entreaties of the commander-in-chief. 

As the recruits for the American army were collected, the camp at 
Morristown was broken up, and the army assembled on the twenty-eighth 
of May, 1777, at Middlebrook, in New Jersey, ten miles from Brunswick. 
The exertions made during. the winter by the commander-in-chief, to raise 
a powerful army for the ensuing campaign, had not been successful. On 
the twentieth of May, the total of the army in New Jersey, excluding 
cavalry and artillery, amounted to only eight thousand three hundred and 
seventy-eight men, of whom upward of two thousand were sick, and more 
than half were raw recruits. Anticipating a movement of the British 
army toward Philadelphia, Washington had given orders for assembling an 
army of militia, with a few continental troops, on the western bank of the 
Delaware, to be commanded by General Arnold. The primary objects to 
which Washington directed his attention in this campaign, were to endeavor 
to prevent the British from obtaining possession of Philadelphia, or the 
Highlands on the Hudson river, and he made such an arrangement of his 
troops as would enable him to oppose either. The northern troops were 
divided between Ticonderoga and Peekskill, while those from New Jersey, 
and other middle states, were encamped at Middlebrook. 

On the twelfth of June, General Howe assembled the main body of his 
army at Brunswick, in New Jersey, and gaveystrong indications of an 
intention to reach Philadelphia by land. The American army under Wash- 
ington, was now swelled to about fourteen thousand. Howe feigned a design 
to cross the Delaware, by making toward that river, but failing to draw 
Washington into a general engagement, by his various manceuvers, he 
withdrew his forces to Amboy, and passed over to Staten island, leaving 
the Americans in quiet possession of New Jersey. Having abandoned the 
idea of formimg a junction with General Burgoyne, who, having arrived 
from England with a powerful army, was invading the northern states by 
way of Canada, General Howe turned his attention toward Philadelphia. 
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He resolved to proceed to that city by way of the Chesapeake bay, and 
accordingly embarked at Staten island, with about eighteen thousand troops, 
on board of the British fleet under Lord Howe. He left Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, with a large force, to defend New York, and in the latter part of July 
appeared off the capes of Delaware; but the fleet suddenly again put to 
sea, and its destination was for some time a matter of uncertainty to the 
Americans. In the meanwhile, Washington marched the main body of his 
army to Germantown, to await certain information respecting the move- 
ments of General Howe. During his suspense he took an opportunity of 
conferring with committees of Congress, at Philadelphia; and it was at 
this time that he had his first interview with the Marquis de Lafayette, on 
his arrival from France, to offer his services to the Americans. Congress 
appointed the marquis a major-general in the army, and he was invited by 
General Washington to become a member of his military family, which 
position he maintained during the war. 

The British fleet having sailed up the Chesapeake, reached Elk river on 
the twenty-fifth of August, where the troops under General Howe were 
landed, and commenced their march toward Philadelphia. The day before 
the landing of the British, the American army marched through Philadel- 
phia, toward Wilmington, in Delaware. Advance parties from each army 
soon met, and several skirmishes took place. 

As the British army approached, Washington took post on the river 
Brandywine, and awaited the attack of the enemy. <A general action took 
place early on the eleventh of September, which continued all day, and 
terminated in favor of the British, who remained in possession of the field 
of battle, while the Americans retreated to Chester, and the following day 
to Philadelphia. 

The British force in this engagement, was stated at about eighteen thou- 
sand; that of the Americans a little over eleven thousand. The American 
loss in killed, wounded and prisoners, was over’ a thousand; that of the 
British was less than six hundred. 

Washington made every exertion to repair the loss which had been sus- 
tained. The battle of Brandywine was represented as not being decisive. 
Congress and the people wished to hazard a second engagement, for the 
security of Philadelphia; General Howe sought for it, and Washington 
did not decline it. He therefore advanced on the Lancaster road, with 
an intention of meeting the British army. Both armies were on the point 
of engaging, but were prevented by a violent storm. When the rain 
ceased, the Americans, finding that their ammunition was ruined, withdrew 
to a place of safety. The British, instead of urging an action, afterward 
began to march toward Reading. ‘To save the stores at that place, Wash- 
ington took a new position, and left the British in undisturbed possession 
of the roads which led to Philadelphia. His troops were worn down with 
a succession of severe duties. There were in his army above a thousand 
men who were barefooted, and who had performed all their late movements 
in that condition. , 

Though Washington had failed in his object of saving Philadelphia, yet 
he retained the confidence of Congress and the states. With an arm 
inferior in numbers, discipline and equipments, he had delayed the British 
army thirty days in advancing sixty miles through an open country, without 
fortifications. 
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The British army entered Philadelphia on the twenty-sixth of Septem- 
ber, and pushed forward to Germantown. Congress had previously 
adjourned to Lancaster. While the British camp at Germantown was 
weakened by detachments sent against the American forts on the Dela- 
ware, Gen. Washington, having received considerable reinforcements to his 
army, resolved to attack the enemy in their encampment. Accordingly, in 
the evening of the third of October, the Americans advanced in four divis- 
ions, and after a march of fourteen miles to Germantown, at daybreak the 
next morning took the British by surprise. A battle commenced, and for a 
time victory seemed to incline to the Americans; but finally, after a severe 
action, they were repulsed with great slaughter, losing about eleven hun- 
dred men, in killed, wounded and prisoners. ‘The British loss was not 
more than half that number. General Howe shortly after evacuated Ger- 
mantown, and concentrated his forces at Philadelphia, where the British 
army under his command took up their winter-quarters. Howe at first 
directed his attention to the opening of the navigation of the Delaware 
river, which had been obstructed by many ingenious contrivances placed 
there by the Americans. This task employed the British for more than 
six weeks; and after a great display of gallantry on both sides, it was 
finally accomplished. 

When the Delaware was cleared, and there was a free inland communi- 
cation for the British between Philadelphia and New York, General Howe 
determined to close the campaign by an attack upon Washington, then 
stationed at Whitemarsh, about eleven miles from Philadelphia. On the 
night of the fourth of December, Howe marched out of the city and took 
post upon Chestnut Hill, in front of the American army, which had been 
reinforced by detachments from the northern army. Finding Washing- 
ton’s position too strong to risk a general attack, after a few days’ skir 
mishing, Howe fell back upon Philadelphia. 

While the British arms were successful on the banks of the Delaware, 
intelligence arrived that General Burgoyne and the British army of the 
north, had surrendered prisoners-of-war to the American northern army, 
under General Gates. ‘This event took place at Saratoga, in the state of 
New York, on the seventeenth of October. On the receipt of this impor- 
tant information, General Washington took measures to obtain large rein- 
forcements to the forces under his immediate command, from the victorious 
troops of the north. He therefore deputed one of his aids, Colonel Alex- 
ander Hamilton, to wait on General Gates, and communicate his wishes to 
that officer. In his letter of instructions to Hamilton, Gen. Washington 
writes as follows, under date of October 30, 1777: 

“Tt has been judged expedient by the members of a council of war held 
yesterday, that one of the gentlemen of my family should be sent to Gen- 
eral Gates, in order to lay before him the state of this army, and the situ- 
ation of the enemy, and to point out to him the many happy consequences 
that will accrue from an immediate reinforcement being sent from the north- 
ernarmy. I have thought proper to appoint you to that duty, and desire 
that you will immediately set out for Albany. 

‘“‘ What you are chiefly to attend to is, to point out to General Gates the 
absolute necessity that there is for his detaching a very considerable part 
of the army at present under his command, to the reinforcement of this ; 
a measure that will, in all probability, reduce General Howe to the same 
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situation in which General Burgoyne now is, should he attempt to remain 
in Philadelphia. 

‘‘T have understood that General Gates has already detached Nixon’s 
and Glover’s brigades to join General Putnam. If this be a fact, you are 
to desire General Putnam to send the two brigades forward with the great- 
est expedition, as there can be no-occasion for them there.” 

To the president of Congress, Washington also wrote on the first of 
November, as follows: “I cannot conceive that there is any object now 
remaining, that demands our attention and most vigorous efforts so much as 
the destruction of the [British] army in this quarter. Should we be able 
to effect this, we shall have little to fear in future.’”’ And on the seven- 
teenth of November, he wrote to the same functionary thus: ‘Iam anx- 
iously waiting the arrival of the troops from the northward, who ought to 
have been here before this. The want of these troops has embarrassed 
all my measures exceedingly.” 

Instead of promptly seconding the desires of Washington, when com- 
municated to them by Hamilton, Generals Gates and Putnam were unwil- 
ling to part with a sufficient number of the troops under their respective 
commands to effect the object designed. The former general was then 
contemplating an expedition to Ticonderoga, and the latter an attack on 
the British forces in New York. After considerable delay, those generals, 
at the earnest request of Colonel Hamilton, finally sent on about five thou- 
sand men to the aid of General Washington; but in the mean time Sir 
Henry Clinton, who commanded the British forces stationed at the city of 
New York, detached about six thousand men to the aid of General Howe 
in Philadelphia. 

Thus will it be seen that the well-formed plans of General Washington, 
to follow up the capture of the British army under Burgoyne, by that of 
the forces under Howe, were frustrated by the want of cordial codperation 
on the part of Gates and Putnam. Had Washington succeeded, by their 
prompt aid, in effecting his purpose at Philadelphia, he would doubtless 
have moved upon New York, and by an attack upon that city, with the 
whole American forces, have either compelled the surrender of the forces 
under Sir Henry Clinton, or the evacuation by them of that point; and 
thus the campaign of 1777 would have been closed by a succession of 
American victories and British reverses, from which the latter could not 
have recovered. Is it too much to say that in that event Great Britain 
would have sought for peace in 1778, as she did afterward in 1782, and 
that the American alliance with France would have thus been rendered 
unnecessary? ‘This view is confirmed by the correspondence of Washing- 
ton, who evidently was of opinion that a protracted war for years was 
unnecessary. In a letter to John Parke Custis, dated February 28, 1781, 
more than three years after the fall of Philadelphia, he says, ‘‘ We have 
brought a cause, which might have been happily terminated years age, by 
the adoption of proper measures, to the very verge of ruin,” Xe. 

The following extract of a letter from Washington to Patrick Henry, 
dated November 13, 1777, soon after the British had entered Philadelphia, 
throws farther light upon the state of affairs at this period, and shows par- 
ticularly that Washington’s army had been weakened by reinforcements 
sent to the aid of General Gates: | 

“T was left to fight two battles, in order, if possible, to save Philadel 
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phia, with less numbers than composed the army of fy antagonist, while 
the world has given us double. 

“How different is the case in the northern department. ‘There the 
states of New York and New England, resolving to crush Burgoyne, con- 
tinued pouring in their troops till the surrender of that army. Had the 
same spirit pervaded the people of this and the neighboring states, we 
might before this time have had General Howe nearly in the situation of 
General Burgoyne. 

‘My own difficulties in the course of the campaign have been not a 
little increased by the extra aid of continental troops which the gloomy 
prospect of our affairs, immediately after the reduction of Ticonderoga, 
induced me to spare from this army.” 

The campaign of 1777 having closed, Washington communicated in 
general orders his intention of retiring with his army into winter-quarters. 
He expressed to his officers and soldiers his high approbation of their past 
conduct; gave an encouraging statement of the prospects of the country, 
and exhorted the men to bear the hardships inseparable from their condi- 
tion. Valley Forge, about twenty miles northwest from Philadelphia, was 
selected by Washington for the winter-quarters of the army. This posi- 
tion was preferred to distant and more comfortable villages, as being calcu- 
lated to give security to the country from the enemy. In the latter end 
of December, the troops were compelled to build huts for their own accom- 
modation, and during the winter, which was unusually severe, their suffer- 
ings being great, from want of both clothmg and food, Washington was 
compelled to make seizures from the inhabitants, as he was authorized by 
Congress to do, for the sustenance of the army. The commander-in-chief 
and his principal officers sent for their wives, from the different states to 
which they belonged, to pass the winter with their husbands at headquarters. 

To the other vexations and troubles which crowded on General Washing- 
ton at this time, was added one of a peculiar nature. This was the for- 
mation of a cabal among members of Congress, and a few officers in the 
northern division of the army, the object of which was to supersede him 
in the command of the army, or to induce his resignation. ‘This intrigue 
is known in American history as Conway’s cabal. Generals Gates, Mifl- 
lin and Conway, are the only officers of note who are known to have been 
engaged in it. The former of these generals was proposed to supersede 
Washington. About the same time a board of war was created by Con- 
gress, of which General Gates was appointed president. 

These machinations did not abate the ardor of Washington in the com- 
mon cause. His patriotism was too solid to be shaken, either by envy or 
ingratitude. Nor was the smallest effect produced in diminishing his well- 
earned reputation. Zeal the most active, and services the most “beneficial, 
and at the same time disinterested, had riveted him in the affections of his 
country and the army. Even the victorious troops under General Gates, 

hough comparisons highly flattering to their vanity had been made between 

them and the army in Pennsylvania, clung to Washington as their political 
saviour. ‘The resentment of the people was generally excited against those 
who were supposed to be engaged in, or friendly to, the scheme of pe so 
ing a new commander-in-chief of the American army. 

The sufferings of the army while encamped at Valley Forge, are memor- 
able in the history of the war. ‘They were not only ereatly i in want of the 
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necessary supplies*of food, but of blankets and clothing. ‘Naked and 
starving as they are,’ says Washington in one of his letters, ‘we cannot 
enough admire the incomparable patience and fidelity of the soldiery, that 
they have not been ere this excited by their sufferings, to a general mutiny 
and desertion.’ Although the officers were better provided than the 
soldiers, yet none were exempt from privations and hardships. 

When the encampment was begun at Valley Forge, the whole number 
of men in the field was 11,098, of whom 2,898 were unfit for duty, “being 
barefoot and otherwise naked.” Much of the suffering of the army was 
attributed to mismanagement in the quartermaster’s department; while 
reforms on this subject were proposed in Congress, the distresses of the 
troops approached their acme. General Washington found it necessary 
to interpose his personal exertions to procure provisions from a distance. 
In a few days the army was rescued from the famine with which it had 
been threatened. It was perceived that the difficulties which had occurred, 
were occasioned more by the want of due exertion in the commissary 
department, and by the efforts of the people to save their stock for a better 
market, than by a real deficiency of food in the country. 

The impression made on the British nation by the capitulation of Bur- 
goyne, at length made its way into the cabinet, and Lord North brought 
into Parliament two bills, which were adopted, having conciliation for their 
object. The first surrendered the principle of taxation, and the second 
empowered the crown to appoint commissioners to treat for peace with the 
United States. This movement was prompted by the apprehension that 
France would acknowledge the independence of America, and join in the 
war against England. 

The terms held out’ by these bills were such as would have been accepted 
by the Americans in the early stages of the controversy, but they now 
came too late. It was no part of the plan of the British ministers to treat 
with the American states as an independent power. ‘They were to go 
back to their old condition as colonies, favored with certain privileges; but 
having declared their independence, and shed their blood, and expended 
their means to sustain it, these new offers of the British government were 
not likely to gain the confidence, or change the sentiments of those who 
had taken the lead in the cause of American liberty. Washington, m a 
letter to a member of Congress, after he had learned the purport of the 
conciliatory bills, expressed himself thus: “‘ Nothing short of independence, 
it appears to me, can possibly do. A peace on other terms would, if I 
may be allowed the expression, be a peace of war. ‘The injuries we have 
received from the British nation were so unprovoked, and have been so 
great and so many, that they can never be forgotten. Our fidelity as a 
people, our gratitude, our character as men, are opposed to a coalition with 
them as subjects, but in case of the last extremity.’’ The subject appeared 
in the same light to Congress, and they unanimously resolved that no 
advances on the part of the British government would be met, unless, as a 
preliminary step, they either withdrew their armies and fleets, or acknowl- 
edged, unequivocally, the independence of the United States, 

On the second of May, 1778, ten days after Congress had passed their 
resolves respecting Lord North’s bill of conciliation, a messenger arrived 
in the United States, bearing treaties of amity, commerce, and alliance, 
between France and America, signed at Paris on the sixth of February, 
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1778, by which the independence of the United States was formally 
acknowledged by the former power. ‘This intelligence was received with 
joy by the Americans, and the army participated in the rejoicings of the 
people on the occasion, and a day was set apart by the commander-in-chief 
for a public celebration in camp. 

The British kept possession of Philadelphia through the winter and the 
spring following; and although Washington’s camp was within twenty 
miles of the city, yet no enterprise was undertaken to molest him in his 
quarters. Foraging: parties were sent out, and committed depredations on 
the inhabitants; but they were watched by the Americans, who sometimes 
met them in fierce and bloody rencontres. The British army in New 
York and Philadelphia, amounted to nearly thirty thousand, of which num- 
ber 19,500 were in Philadelphia, and 10,400 in New York. There were 
besides 3,700 at Rhode Island. The American army on the 8th of May, 
1778, did not exceed 15,000 men, including the detachments on the North 
river, and at other places. The number at Valley Forge was 11,800. 
The new establishment agreed upon by a committee of Congress at Valley 
Forge, was to consist of forty thousand continental troops, besides artillery 
and horse; but it was not supposed by a council of war, held on the eighth 
of May, that it could soon be raised higher than twenty thousand effective 
men, while the British army in the middle and eastern states amounted, as 
above stated, to upward of thirty-three thousand men. 

Sir William Howe, having at his own request been recalled, resigned the 
command of the British army to Sir Henry Clinton, and embarked for 
England. About the same time, orders were received for the evacuation 
of Philadelphia. The great naval force of France rendered the city a 
dangerous position, and determmed the British cabinet to withdraw their 
army from the’ Delaware. 

On the morning of the eighteenth of June, Philadelphia was evacuated 


by the British army, which crossed the Delaware, and landed on Glouces- 


ter pomt. Their line extended nearly twelve miles, and as they were 
encumbered with numerous wagons, and compelled to stop and build bridges 
over the streams in their route, their progress was slow. It was the first 
purpose of Sir Henry Clinton to proceed to the Raritan, and embark his 
troops at Brunswick, or South Amboy, for New York; but finding Wash- 
ington with his army m motion in that direction, he turned to the right, 
_and took the road leading to Monmouth and Sandy Hook. » 

A. council of war, called by Washington, to discuss the best mode of 
attacking the enemy on their march, was divided im opinion; Gen. Lee 
and others advising to avoid a general battle, but to harass the enemy upon 
flank and rear. Washington determined to act according to his own judg- 
ment, and sent forward a detachment to commence an attack, while he, 
with the rest of the army, followed to support the advance corps. Sir 
Henry Clinton, with the British army, encamped near Monmouth court- 
house, whence they commenced their march on the twenty-eighth of June, 
and were attacked by the Americans. The battle became general, and 
lasted till night, when both armies remained on the field. The British 
troops withdrew during the night, and soon after proceeded to Sandy Hook, 
where they embarked on board a fleet for New York. | 

The battle of Monmouth, although favorable to the Americans, was not 
a decided victory; yet Congress viewed it somewhat in that light, and 
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passed a vote of thanks to the commander-in-chief and the army. The 
American loss was sixty-nine killed, while the British loss was much greater, 
being nearly three hundred. On their march through New Jersey, the 
British army lost by battle, captured as prisoners, and desertion, more than 
twelve hundred men. The conduct of General Lee at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, in ordering a hasty retreat of his detachment, and otherwise, was 
severely censured by Washington; he was consequently tried by a court- 
martial, found guilty of the charges against him, and suspended from his 
command for one year. He left the service, and died four years after- 
ward, in Philadelphia. 

After the action of Monmouth, General Washington marched with his 
army to the Hudson river, which he crossed, and encamped at White 
Plains, about twenty-five miles north of the city of New York. Before 
crossing the river, he heard of the arrival on the coast of a French fleet, 
under Count d’Estaing, consisting of twelve ships-of-the-line and four 
frigates. No time was lost by the American general in sending a letter 
of congratulation to the French admiral, and proposing to codperate with 
him in plans for attacking the enemy. It was at first proposed to attack 
New York, by land and water; but the scheme was abandoned, and the 
French squadron sailed for Rhode Island, to attack the British forces there, 
chiefly in garrison at Newport. Various causes conspired to the failure 
of this expedition, by defeating the combined action of the land and naval 
forces. After leaving Newport, the French fleet was crippled by a storm 
and engagement at sea, and put into the harbor of Boston to refit, where 
they remained until November. 

The American army was employed in various operations in the northern 
and eastern states, during the campaign of 1778, to guard against an 
apprehended attack by the British on Boston, or some other point at the 
eastward; but it was finally ascertained that the enemy had no design in 
that direction. Washington established his headquarters at Fredericks- 
burg, thirty miles from West Point, on the borders of Connecticut, and at 
the close of the campaign put his army in winter-quarters at West Point, 
and at several other places, his headquarters being at Middlebrook, in 
New Jersey. 

Notwithstanding the flattering prospects which the alliance with France 
held out for the American cause, General Washington at this time had. 
many causes of anxiety which oppressed him, and filled his mind with: 
the most gloomy feelings. Among the most prominent subjects of anxiety 
and apprehension, he viewed that of the apathy and dissensions among 
members of Congress, with alarm. The men of talent who had taken the 
lead in Congress, in the early period of the war, had gradually withdrawn. 
from that body, until it had become small in numbers and comparatively 
feeble in counsels and resources. At no time were private jealousies and 
party feuds more rife or mischievous in their effects. 

To those in whom he had confidence, Washington laid open his fears, 
and endeavored to awaken a sense of the public danger. ‘To Benjamin 
Harrison, of Virginia, he thus writes, on the 30th of December, 1778: 
‘¢T confess to you that I feel more real distress on account of the present 
appearances of things, than I have done at any one time since the com- 
mencement of the dispute. But Providence has heretofore taken us up, 
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when all other means and hope seemed to be departing from us. In this I 
will confide.” 

A project for conquering Canada was at this time entertained in Con- 
gress ; but Washington, beimg requested to communicate his sentiments on 
the subject, replied in a long letter to Congress, showing that the plan was 
impracticable, requiring resources in troops and money which were not to 
be had; also, that there were political reasons why it would be against the 
future interests of the United States for Canada to be restored to France, 
as would probably be the case if conquered by the allied forces of France 
and America. He afterward, in December, 1777, visited Philadelphia; 
and on a more full discussion of the subject with a committee of Congress, 
the Canada scheme was given up. ‘The French government was also 
decidedly opposed to it, and it was the policy of that court that Canada 
and Nova Scotia should remain in the power of Great Britain. 

The winter and spring of 1779 passed away without the occurrence of 
any remarkable event. The British remained within their lines at New 
York, apparently making no preparation for any enterprise of magnitude. 
General Washington, in the meantime, turned his attention to the fitting 
out of an expedition against the hostile Indians in the state of New York. 
General Sullivan was despatched with a large force to the Susquehannah 
river, and was completely successful in subduing the Indians. 

Washington removed his headquarters to New Windsor, a few miles 
above West Point, distributing his army chiefly in and near the highlands 
of the Hudson river, but. stationing a force below, to check any sudden 
incursion of the enemy. Washington at this time resolved upon an attack 
on the strong British post at Stony Point, on the Hudson river, and in- 
trusted the enterprise to General Wayne. ‘That officer stormed the works 
on the night of the 15th of July, with a body of picked men, and the 
assault was successful in all its parts. The number of prisoners captured 
by the Americans was 543, and the number killed on the side of the British 
was 63; while the American loss was 15 killed, and 83 wounded. 

The campaign of 1779 having terminated, the American army went into 
winter quarters; the main body in the neighborhood of Morristown, in 
New Jersey, and various detachments on the Hudson river and in Connect- 
icut. The headquarters of Washington were at Morristown. A descent 
upon Staten island by a party of Americans under Lord Stirling, a retali- 
atory incursion of the enemy into New Jersey, and a skirmish near White 
Plains, were the only military events during the winter. | 

In April, 1780, the marquis de Lafayette arrived at Boston from France, 
with the cheering intelligence that the French government had fitted out 
an armament of naval and land forces, which might soon be expected in 
the United States. On the 10th of July, the French fleet arrived at 
Newport, in Rhode Island. The armament consisted of seven or eight 
ships-of-the-line, two frigates, two bombs, and upward of five thousand 
men. ‘The fleet was commanded by De Ternay, and the army by Count 
de Rochambeau. ‘The general and troops were directed by the French 
government to be in all cases under the command of General Washington. 

Having a decided naval superiority, the British fleet, under Admiral 
Arbuthnot, blockaded the French squadron in the harbor of Newport, and 
Rochambeau’s army was obliged to remain there for its protection. This 
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state of things continued through the season, and no military enterprise 
was undertaken. Both parties stood on the defensive, watching each 
other’s motions, and depending on the operations of the British and French 
fleets. General Washington encamped on the west side of the Hudson, 
below Orangetown, or Tappan, on the borders of New Jersey, which sta- 
tion he held till winter. 

A conference was held between the commanders of the two allied armies, 
being suggested by Rochambeau, and readily assented to by Washington. 
‘They met at Hartford, in Connecticut, on the 21st of September. During 
the absence of General Washington, the army was left under the command 
of General Greene. No definite plan of operations could be agreed upon 
between the American and French commanders, as a naval superiority was 
essential to any effectual enterprise by land, and the French fleet was 
inferior to that of the British naval force on the American station. 

At this time General Arnold held the command at West Point, and 
other fortified posts on the Hudson river, in the highlands. On Washing- 
ton’s return to West Point from the conference with the French commander 
at Hartford, he was filled with astonishment at the discovery of a plot 
which had been formed between General Arnold and Sir Henry Clinton, 
to deliver up the American post to the enemy—the agent employed by the 
British General being Major John André, adjutant-general in the British 
army. On the detection of his treachery, Arnold fled to a British sloop- 
of-war in the Hudson river, immediately after the arrival of Washington 
at West Point, on the 25th of September. Major André had been taken 
by the Americans, and was soon after removed to the headquarters of the 
army at ‘Tappan. 

On discovering the treason of Arnold, Washington took immediate 
measures to secure the posts. Orders were despatched to all the princi- 
pal officers, and every precaution was taken. It was soon ascertained by 
Washington that no other officer in the American army was implicated in 
the conspiracy of Arnold; and he forthwith ordered a court of inquiry, 
consisting of a board of general officers, for the trial of Major André. 
Various papers were laid before the board, which met on the twenty-ninth 
of September, and André himself was questioned and desired to make such 
statements and explanations as he chose. After a full investigation, the 
board reported the essential facts which had appeared, with their opinion 
that he was a spy and ought to suffer death. General Washington appro- 
ved this decision, and Major André was executed at Tappan, on the second 
of October. He met his fate with composure and dignity. 

While André’s case was pending, Sir Henry Clinton used every effort 
in his power to rescue him from his fate. He wrote to General Washing- 
ton, and endeavored to show that he could not be regarded as a spy, inas- 
much as he came on shore at the request of an American general, and 
afterward acted by his direction. Connected with all the circumstances, 
this argument could have no weight. There was no stronger trait in the 
character of Washington than humanity; the misfortunes and sufferings 
of others touched him keenly ; and his feelings were deeply moved at the 
part he was compelled to act, in consenting to the death of André; yet 
justice to the office he held, and to the cause for which his countrymen were 
shedding their blood, left him no alternative. 

While these operations were going on at the north, all the intelligence 
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from the southern states showed that the American cause was in a gloomy 
condition in that quarter. The British forces under Lord Cornwallis were 
overrunning the Carolinas, and preparations were making in New York to 
detach a squadron with troops to fall upon Virginia. ‘The city of Charles- 
ton had been taken by the British in May, 1780, and the American army 
of six thousand, under General Lincoln, stationed there, surrendered pris- 
oners-of-war. The defeat of General Gates near Camden, in South Caro- 
lina, in August, was a heavy blow to the Americans. Congress requested 
General Washington to appoint an officer to succeed Gates in the command 
of the southern army. With his usual discrimination and judgment, he 
selected General Greene, who repaired to the theatre of action, in which 
he was so eminently distinguished during the subsequent years of the war. 

Congress at length adopted the important measures, in regard to the 
army, which Washington had earnestly and repeatedly advised. They 
decreed that all the troops thenceforward to be raised, should be enlisted 
to serve during the war; and that all the officers who continued in the 
service to the end of the war, should be entitled to half-pay for life. 
Washington ever believed that if this system had been pursued from the 
beginning, it would have shortened the war, or at least. have caused a great 
diminution of the expense. Unfortunately, the states did not comply with 
the former part of the requisition, but adhered to the old method of filling 
up their quotas with men raised for three years, and for shorter terms. 
The extreme difficulty of procuring recruits, was the reason assigned for 
persevering in this practice. 

The army went into winter quarters at the end of November; the Penn- 
sylvania line near Morristown, the New Jersey regiments at Pompton, and 
the eastern troops in the Highlands. The headquarters of the commander- 
in-chief were at New Windsor, on the Hudson river. The French army 
remained at Newport, Rhode Island, except the duke de Lauzun’s legion, 
which was cantoned at Lebanon, in Connecticut. 

Washington felt with ifinite regret, the succession of abortive projects 
throughout the campaign of 1780. In that year he had indulged the 
hope of terminating the war. In a letter to a friend, he wrote as follows: 
‘We are now drawing to a close an inactive campaign, the beginning of 
which appeared pregnant with events of a very favorable complexion. I 
hoped, but I hoped in vain, that a prospect was opening which would ena- 
ble me to fix a period to my military pursuits, and restore me to domestic 
Life.” th saab! 42) come. At he et SeRNN Ales) -hb ede ohroanedaas 
flattering as they were, have proved delusory; and I see nothing before us 
but accumulating distress. We have been half of our time without provis- 
ions, and are likely to continue so. We have no magazines, nor money to 
form them. We have lived upon expedients until we can live no longer. 
In a word, the history of the war is a history of false hopes and temporary 
devices, instead of system and economy. It is in vain, however, to look 
back ; nor is it our business to do so. Our case is not desperate, if virtue 
exists in the people, and there is wisdom among our rulers. But to sup- 
pose that this great revolution can be accomplished by a temporary army, 
that this army will be subsisted by state supplies, and that taxation alone 
is adequate to our wants, 1s, In my opinion, absurd.” 

A dangerous mutiny broke out in January, 1781, among the Pennsyl- 
vania troops stationed near Morristown, which was suppressed by the 
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prudence and good management of Gen. Wayne, acting under the advice 
of Washington, and aided by a committee of Congress. The latter pro- 
posed terms to the revolters, which were accepted. This mutiny was 
followed by a similar revolt of the New Jersey troops, which was promptly 
put down by an armed force under General Howe, by direction of Wash- 
ington. ‘Two of the ringleaders were tried by a court-martial and shot. 
By this summary proceeding, the spirit of mutiny in the army was subdued. 

Colonel John Laurens, having been appointed on a mission to France, 
to obtain a loan and military supplies, Washington wrote a letter to that 
gentleman, in support of the application of Congress, which was first pre- 
sented by the commissioner to Dr. Franklin, and afterward laid before the 
French king and cabinet. The French government having determined to 
grant the aid requested, previous to the arrival of Colonel Laurens, sug- 
gested that the money to be appropriated for the army, should be left at 
the disposal of General Washington. 

On the first of May, 1781, General Washington commenced a military 
journal, from which the following is an extract: “I begin at this epoch a 
concise journal of military transactions, &. I lament not having attempted 
it from the commencement of the war, in aid of my memory; and wish 
the multiplicity of matter which continually surrounds me, and the embar 
rassed state of our affairs, which is momentarily calling the attention to 
perplexities of one kind or another, may not defeat altogether, or so inter- 
rupt my present intention and plans, as to render it of little avail.” 

After briefly sketching the wants and condition of the army at the time, 
he adds: ‘‘ In a word, instead of having anything in readiness to take the 
field, we have nothing; and instead of having the prospect of a glorious 

and offensive campaign before us, we have a bewildered and gloomy 

prospect of a defensive one; unless we should receive a powerful aid of 
ships, troops, and money, from our generous allies, and these at present 
are too contingent to build upon.”’ 

While the Americans were suffering the complicated calamities which 
introduced the year 1781, their adversaries were carrying on the most 
extensive plan of operations against them which had ever been attempted. 
The war raged in that year, not only in the vicinity of the British head- 
quarters at New York, but in Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and in Virginia. 

While the war raged in Virginia, the governor thereof, its representa- 
tives in Congress, and other influential citizens, urged his return, in defense 
of his native state. But, considering America as his country, and the 
general safety as his object, he deemed it of more importance to remain on 
the Hudson. In Washington’s disregard of property, when in competition 
with national objects, he was in no respect partial to his own. While the 
British were in the Potomac, they sent a flag on shore to his estate at 
Mount Vernon requiring a fresh supply of provisions. ‘To save the build- 
ings from destruction his agent granted the supply of provisions required 
by the enemy. For this he received a severe reprimand from the general, 
who in a letter to the agent observed, that ‘“‘it would have been a less 
painful circumstance to me to have heard, that in consequence of your 
noncompliance with the request of the British, they had burnt my house, 
and laid my plantation in ruins. You ought to have considered yourself 
as my representative, and should have reflected on the bad example of 
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communicating with the enemy, and making a voluntary offer of refresh- 
ment to them, with a view to prevent a conflagration.” 

Though, in conducting the war, General Washington often acted on the 
Fabian system, by evacuating, retreating, and avoiding decisive engage- 
ments, yet this was much more the result of necessity than of choice. 
His uniform opinion was in favor of energetic offensive operations, as the 
most effectual means of bringing the war to a termination. On this prin- 
ciple he planned attacks, in almost every year, on some one or other of 
the British armies or strong posts in the United States. He endeavored, 
from year to year, to stimulate the public mind to some great operation, 
bnt was never properly supported. In the years 1778, ’79, and ’80, the 
projected operations with the French, as has been related, entirely miscar- 
ried. The idea of ending the war by some decisive military exploit, con- 
tinually occupied his active mind. ‘T’o insure success, a naval superiority 
on the coast, and a loan of money, were indispensably necessary. ‘T’o 
obtain these necessary aids, the French government were applied to, as 
already stated. His most Christian majesty (Louis XVI.) gave his 
American allies a subsidy of six millions of livres, and became their secu- 
rity for ten millions more, borrowed in Holland. A naval codperation was 
promised, and a conjunct expedition against their common foes projected. 

To mature the plan for the campaign, and to communicate personally 
with the French commanders, General Washington made a journey to 
Newport. He left headquarters on the second of March, and was absent 
nearly three weeks. ‘The citizens of Newport received him with a public 
address, expressive of their attachment and gratitude for his services. A 
second meeting for consultation took place between the American and 
French commanders, at Wethersfield, in Connecticut, on the twenty-second 
of May. The two principal objects considered were, first, a southern 
expedition to act against the enemy in Virginia; secondly, a combined 
attack on New York. The French commander leaned to the former, but 
he yielded to the stronger reasons for the latter, which was decidedly pre- 
ferred by General Washington. It was believed that Sir Henry Clinton’s 
force in New York had been so much weakened by detachments, that the 
British general would be compelled either to sacrifice that place and its 
dependencies, or recall part of his troops from the south to defend them. 

It was therefore agreed that Count de Rochambeau should march with 
the French army, as soon as possible, from Newport, and form a junction 
with the American army near the Hudson river. 

The attention of Washington was but partially taken up with the affairs 
under his own eye. He held a constant correspondence with Generals 
Greene and Lafayette, who kept him informed of the operations at the 
south, and asked his advice and directions. Other sections of the country 
also required and received his care and attention. 

On the sixth of July, the French army formed a junction with the 
American forces on the Hudson, a few miles north of the city of New 
York. ‘The French army, which had marched in four divisions from Provi- 
dence, by way of Hartford, occupied the left, in a single line extending to 
the.river Bronx. The Americans encamped in two lines, with their right 
resting on the Hudson. 

Preparations were made for an attack on New York, and Washingto 
pushed forward with the main army to within four miles of King’s bridge, 
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but finally fell back to Dobb’s ferry, at which place the two armies contin- 
ued six weeks. The American commander, observing how tardily his call 
on the respective states for troops was responded to, resolved not to make 
an attack until the arrival of the French fleet, under Count de Grasse, 
from the West Indies, then daily expected. At length, in August, he 
received a letter from De Grasse, informing him that he was about to sail 
with his whole fleet, and 3,200 land troops for the Chesapeake. Washing- 
ton at once resolved to abandon the project of an attack upon New York, 
and, with the codperation of Count de Rochambeau, proceeded without 
delay toward Virginia, with the whole of the French army, and as many 
Americans as could be spared from the posts on the Hudson. Washing- 
ton and De Rochambeau preceded the army, and reached Lafayette’s head 
quarters, at Williamsburg, Virginia, on the fourteenth of September, 
where, soon after, the whole army arrived. On his way, Washington 
made a flying visit to his seat at Mount Vernon, for the first time in six 
years, so completely had he devoted himself to the service of his country. 

The French fleet under Count de Grasse, consisting of twenty-six ships- 
of-the-line and several frigates, entered the Chesapeake, where they were 
joined by the French squadron from Newport. Three thousand troops, 
under the marquis de St. Simon, disembarked from the French fleet, 
ascended the James river, and joined the allied armies at Williamsburg. 
The whole combined forces then took up their line of march for Yorktown, 
where the British army, under Lord Cornwallis, was intrenched; having 
erected strong fortifications at that place, and at Gloucester point, on the 
opposite shore. 

On the thirtieth of September the allied armies completely invested 
Yorktown, the Americans being on the right, and the French on the left, 
in a semicircular line, each wing resting on York river. The post at 
Gloucester was invested by part of the French army and marines, with 
some Virginia militia. On the ninth and tenth of October, the Americans 
and French opened their batteries, and destroyed an English frigate and 
transport in the harbor. ‘The siege lasted seventeen days, and was vigor- 
ously kept up, when, on the seventeenth of October, Lord Cornwallis 
proposed a cessation of hostilities, and the appointment of a commission to 
conclude upon terms for surrendering the posts of Yorktown and Glouces- 
ter. The proposition was accepted by General Washington, commissioners 
appointed, terms of surrender settled; and the articles were signed on the 
nineteenth of October, 1781. . 

On the afternoon of the day on which the capitulation was signed, the 
garrison marched out, and laid down their arms. The soldiers were sur- 
rendered to Washington, and the shipping in the harbor to the Count de 
Grasse. The number of prisoners was over seventeen thousand. The 
British lost, during the siege, between five and six hundred killed; the 
Americans about three hundred. ‘The allied army consisted of about 
seven thousand American continental troops, five thousand French, and 
four thousand militia. The British force was only about half that of the 
allies; and doubtless Lord Cornwallis would have abandoned Yorktown 
before its investment, had he not confidently expected reimforcements from 
New York. On the very day of the surrender of Cornwallis, Sir Henry 
Mlinton left New York with seven thousand men, on board of a fleet, to 
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reinforce the former; but on reaching the capes of the Chesapeake, he 
heard of the capture of Yorktown, and returned to New York. 

The surrender of the British army at Yorktown was the last important 
military operation of the war of the Revolution. It was generally consid- 
ered throughout the country as decisive of the contest in favor of the 
American cause. The year 1781 (says Ramsay) terminated, in all parts 
of the United States, in favor of the Americans. It began with weakness 
in Carolina, mutiny in New Jersey, and devastation in Virginia; never- 
theless, at its close, the British were confined in their strongholds in or 
near New York, Charleston and Savannah, and their whole army in Vir- 
ginia was captured. 

Washington endeavored, but in vain, to induce the count de Grasse to 
remain and assist in the reduction of Charleston; he pleaded special 
engagements in the West Indies, whence he sailed immediately, leaving 
with Rochambeau the three thousand land troops he brought with him. 
The French army cantoned during the winter at Williamsburg, in Virginia, 
whither the prisoners taken at Yorktown were marched; and the main . 
body of the American army returned to its late position in New Jersey 
and upon the Hudson. A detachment, under General St. Clair, was sent 
to the south, to strengthen the army of General Greene. The French 
army remained in Virginia until the summer of 1782, when they jomed 
the Americans on the Hudson. On the cessation of hostilities, they 
embarked from Boston for St. Domingo, in December, 1782. 

Vigilant measures were adopted by Washington for the campaign of 
1782; but fortunately they were unnecessary, for active hostilities soon 
after ceased. In the southern states some skirmishes took place; but 
these combats were chiefly partisan, carried on between whigs and tories. 

General Washington left Yorktown on the fifth of November, and has- 
tened to Eltham, where his wife was attending the death bed of her only 
son, Mr. Custis. He remained there a few days to mingle his grief with 
the relatives of Mr. Custis, who died at the age of twenty-eight, leaving 
four young children, the two youngest of whom, a son and daughter, were 
adopted by the general, and they resided in his family till the end of his 
life. From Eltham he proceeded by the way of Mount Vernon, to Phila- 
delphia, receiving and answering various public addreses while on his 
journey. He attended Congress the day after his arrival, and was greeted 
with a congratulatory address by the president of that body. By request, 
he remained some time in Philadelphia, to confer with Congress, and that 
he might enjoy some respite from the fatigues of war; and joined the army 
in the following month of April, establishing his headquarters at Newburgh, 
on the Hudson river. : 

Sir Guy Carleton, who was appointed to succeed Sir Henry Clinton in 
command of the British forces in America, arrived at New York early in 
May, 1782, bearing instructions to use all honorable means to bring about 
an accommodation with the United States. Both parties, therefore ceased 
oifensive warfare, and preparations were made to conclude terms of peace. 
On the twentieth of January, 1783, the preliminary treaty was signed 
between France, Spain, and Great Britain, and on the third of September, 
definitive treaties of all the powers were signed at one time. Congress 
ratified the one with America on the fourteenth of January, 1784. 
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On the anniversary of the battle of Lexington, (April 19, 1783) a 
cessation of hostilities was proclaimed in the American army. On the 
third of November following, the army was disbanded by the orders of 
Congress, and the three cities occupied by British troops were evacuated 
—Savannah in July, New York in November, and Charleston in December, 
of the same year. | 

The conclusion of peace, and the disbanding of the army, were events that 
reflecting men looked forward to with feelings of mingled joy and fear. 
Although the struggle had been brought to a triumphant issue by the Uni- 
ted States, the country was impoverished. Much of the territory had 
been laid waste, commerce was nearly annihilated, a heavy burden of debt 
incurred by the war was weighing upon the people, and the circulating 
medium of paper money had become so utterly worthless, that, by a decree 
of Congress, its functions were terminated. Added to this, an army of 
about ten thousand men were large creditors to Congress, their pay being 
greatly in-arrears. It was manifest that Congress was unable to meet the 
claims of the soldiers, and could only recommend their case to their respec- 
tive states. 

In the month of December, 1782, the officers in the army resolved to 
memorialize Congress upon the subject of their grievances, proposing that 
the half-pay for life should be commuted for a specific sum, and requesting 
government to give security for the fulfillment of its engagements. Con- 
gress had a stormy debate upon the subject; but as nine states could not 
be obtained to vote the commutation proposition, the whole matter was 
dropped. ‘This neglect of Congress to provide for their wants, produced 
a violent ferment among the officers, and through them the whole army 
became excited, and many minds among them determined upon coercive 
measures. In the midst of this ferment, an anonymous notice for a meet- 
ing of the general and field-officers, and a commissioned officer from each 
company, was circulated in the camp, accompanied with a letter, or address, 
complaining of their great hardships, and asserting that their country, 
instead of relieving them, “trampled upon their rights, disdained their 
cries, and insulted their distresses.”’ 

Fortunately, Washington was in the camp, and, with his usual prompt- 
ness and wisdom, called a general meeting of all the officers, in place of 
the irregular one. He condemned the tone of the letter, as implying a 
proposal either to desert their country or turn their arms against her, and 
then gave them the strongest pledges that he would use his utmost power 
to induce Congress to grant their demands. His address was a feeling 
one, and appealed directly to their patriotism and the nobler sentiments of 
the heart. When he had concluded, he immediately retired from the 
meeting. The deliberations of the officers were exceedingly brief, and 
resulted in the adoption of resolutions thanking the commander-in-chief 
for the course he had pursued, and expressing their unabated attachment 
to him, and confidence in the justice and good faith of Congress. They 
then separated, and with hearts glowing with warmer patriotism, resolved 
still longer to endure privations for their beloved country. Congress soon 
after made arrangements for granting the officers full pay for five years, 
instead of half-pay for life, and four months full pay for the army, im part 
payment of arrearages. But as there were no funds to make this payment 
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immediately, it required all the address of Washington to induce the sol 
diers to quietly return to their homes. 

On the 24th of March, 1783, a letter was received from Lafayette, 
announcing the signing of the preliminary treaty; and Sir Guy Carleton 
gave official notice of the same soon after. In June, Washington wrote a 
circular letter to the governors of the States, having for its theme the 
general welfare of the country, in which he exhibited great ability, and 
the most truthful features of genuine patriotism. During the summer, 
many of the troops went home on furlough, and the commander-in-chief 
was employed, with Congress, in arranging a peace establishment, and 
making preparations for the evacuation of New York by the British troops. 
On the eighteenth of October, Congress issued a proclamation, discharging 
the troops from further service; and thus, in effect, the continental army 
was disbanded. ‘This proclamation was soon followed by General Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address to the Army, November 2, 1783; an address 
replete with sound wisdom and evidences of a virtuous attachment to the 
men and the cause with whom, and for which, he had labored for eight 

ears. 

‘ A small body of troops, who had enlisted for a definite period, were 
retained in the service, and assembled at West Point, under General Knox. 
Arrangements having been made with Carleton for the evacuation and 
surrender of New York on the twenty-fifth of November, these troops pro- 
ceeded to the city, and, as soon as the British were embarked, they entered 
in triumphal procession, with Governor Clinton and other civil officers of 
the State. The ceremonies of the day were ended by a public entertain- 
ment given by Governor Clinton, and, throughout the whole transaction, 
perfect order prevailed. 

On the fourth of December Washington bade a final adieu to his com- 
panions in arms. ‘ Atnoon,’’ says Marshall, ‘‘ the principal officers of the 
army assembled at Francis’s tavern, in New York, soon after which their 
beloved commander entered the room. His emotions were too strong to 
be concealed. Filling a glass, he turned to them and said: ‘ With a heart 
full of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you. I most devoutly wish 
that your latter days may be as prosperous and happy, as your former ones 
have been glorious and honorable.’ Having drank, he added: ‘I cannot 
come to each of you to take my leave, but shall be obliged if each of you 
will come and take me by the hand.’ General Knox, being nearest, turned 
to him. Washington, incapable of utterance, grasped his hand and em- 
braced him. In the same affectionate manner he took leave of each 
succeeding officer. ‘The tear of manly sensibility was in every eye, and 
not a word was articulated to interrupt the dignified silence, and the tender- 
ness of the scene. Leaving the room, he passed through the corps of 
light infantry, and walked to Whitehall, where a barge waited to convey 
him to Paulus’s Hook. The whole company followed in mute and solemn 
procession, with dejected countenances, testifying feelings of delicious 
melancholy, which no language can describe. Having entered the barge, 
he turned to the company, and, waving his hat, bade them a silent adieu. 
They paid him the same affectionate compliment; and, after the barge had 
left them, returned in the same solemn manner to the place where they 
had assembled.”’ | 
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Washington then repaired to Annapolis, where Congress was in session, 
and on the twenty-third of December, resigned into their hands the com- 
mission he had received from that body more than eight years before, 
appointing him conmander-in-chief of the continental armies. In all the 
towns and villages through which he passed, public and private demonstra- 
tions of joy and gratitude met him on every side; and Congress resolved 
that the resignation of his commission should be in a public audience. A 
large concourse of distinguished persons was present; and, at the close 


of a brief address, Washington stepped forward and handed his commission 


to the president, (General Mifflin) who made an affectionate and appro- 
priate reply. He then “hastened with ineffable delight” (to use his own 
words) to his seat at Mount Vernon, resolved there to pass the remainder. 
of his days amid the pure and quiet pleasures of his domestic circle, 
enhanced a thousand-fold by the consideration that his country was free 
and independent, and had taken a place among the other nations of the 
earth. 

The conclusion of the revolutionary war permitted Washington to return 
to those domestic scenes in which he delighted, and from which no views of 
ambition seem to have had the power to draw his affections. One of the 
greatest proofs of his patriotism was his refusal to receive any pecuniary 
compensation for his services as commander-in-chief during the eight years 
in which he had served his country in that capacity. When he accepted 
the appointment, he announced to Congress his determination to decline 
payment for his services. He simply asked the reimbursement of his 
expenses, an exact account of which he kept and presented to the govern- 
ment, drawn up by his own hand at the close of the war. 

In the month of September, 1784, Washington made a tour to the 
western country, for the purpose of inspecting the lands he possessed 
beyond the Allegheny mountains, and also of ascertaining the practicability 
of opening a canal between the head-waters of the rivers running eastward 
into the Atlantic, and those that flow westward to the Ohio. The extent 
of this journey was six hundred and eighty miles, which he traveled on 
horseback. He crossed the mountains, and examined the waters of the 
Monongahela river, with the special view of deciding the question in his 
own mind, whether the Potomac and James rivers could be connected by 
internal navigation with the western waters. He conversed on the subject 
with such intelligent persons as he met, and kept a journal in which he 
recorded the results of his observations and inquiries. His thoughts had 
been turned to this enterprise before the Revolution; and soon after re- 
turning from this western tour, in October, 1784, he communicated to the 
governor of Virginia the fruits of his investigations in a letter, one of the 
ablest, most sagacious, and most important productions of his pen. The 
governor laid this letter before the legislature. It was the first suggestion 
of the great system of internal improvements which has since been pursued 
in the United States. 

Washington was not long allowed to remain in retirement. To remedy 
the distress into which the country had been thrown by the war, and to 
organize a permanent plan of national government, a national convention 
of delegates from the several states was called, and met at Philadelphia 
in 1787. Having been chosen one of the delegates from Virginia, Wash- 
ington was appointed to preside over the deliberations of the convention, 
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and used his influence to cause the adoption of the constitution of the 
United States. 

By the unanimous voice of his fellow-citizens and of the electoral eol- 
leges, he was called, in 1789, to act as president of the United States, and 
cheerfully lent his aid in organizing the new government. Amid all the 
difficulties which occurred at that period from differences of opinion among 
the people, many of whom were opposed to the measures proposed and 
adopted, the national government would probably have perished in its 
infancy, if it had not been for the wisdom and firmness of Washington. 
During his first term the French revolution commenced, which convulsed 
the whole political world, and which tried most severely his moderation 
and prudence. His conduct was a model of firm and dignified moderation, 
Insults were offered to his authority by the minister of the French republic 
(Mr. Genet) and his adherents, in official papers, in anonymous libels, and 
by tumultuous meetings. The law of nations was trampled under foot. 
No vexation could disturb the tranquillity of his mind, or make him deviate 
from the policy which his situation prescribed. During the whole course 
of that arduous struggle, his personal character gave that strength to a 
new magistracy which in other countries arises from ancient habits of 
obedience and respect. ‘The authority of his virtue was more efficacious 
for the preservation of America, than the legal powers of his office. 
During this turbulent period he was unanimously reélected to the presi- 
dency, in 1793, for another term, although he had expressed a wish to 
retire. The nation was then nearly equally divided into two great political 
parties, who united on the name of Washington. Throughout the whole 
course of his second presidency the danger of the United States was great 
and imminent. ‘The spirit of change, indeed, shook all nations. But in 
other countries it had to encounter ancient and strong established power ; 
in America the government was new and weak; the people had scarcely 
time to recover from the effects of a recent civil war. . Washington employed 
the horror excited by the atrocities of the French revolution for the best 
purposes; to preserve the internal quiet of his country; to assert the dig- 
nity and to maintain the rights of the commonwealth which he governed, 
against foreign enemies. He avoided war, without incurring the imputation 
of pusillanimity. He cherished the detestation of the best portion of his 
countrymen for anarchy, without weakening the spirit of hberty; and he ~ 
maintained the authority of the government without infringing on the rights 
of the states, or abridging the privileges of the people. He raised no hopes 
that he did not gratify; he made no promises that he did not fulfill; he 
exacted proper respect due to the high office he held, and rendered to 
others every courtesy belonging to his high station. 

Having determined to retire from the presidency at the expiration of 
his second term, in March, 1797, he issued in September, 1796, a farewell 
address to the people of the United States, which will be found in this 
volume, and which will remain as a permanent legacy to his countrymen 
through future generations, for its sentiments of patriotism, and sound 
maxims of political sagacity. He remained at the seat of goverment until 
the inauguration of his successor, Mr. Adams, which occasion he honored 
with his presence, and immediately retired to Mount Vernon to pass the 
remainder of his days in quiet retirement; but when, in 1798, the United 
States armed by sea and land, in consequénce of their difficulties with 
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France, he consented to act as lieutenant-general of the army; but was 
never afterward called upon to take the field, although he bore the commis 
sion until his death. On Thursday, the twelfth of December, 1799, he 
was seized with an inflammation in his throat, which became considerably 
worse the next day, and which terminated his life on Saturday, the four- 
teenth of the same month, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

‘No man,” says Colonel Knapp, in his biographical sketch, “‘ was ever 
mourned so widely and sincerely as Washington. Throughout the United 
States, eulogies were pronounced upon his character, sermons were ~ 
preached, or some mark of respect paid to his memory. It was not 
speaking extravagantly to say that a nation was in tears at his death. 
There have been popular men, who were great in their day and generation, 
but whose fame soon passed away. It is not so with the fame of Washing- 
ton, it grows brighter by years. The writings of Washington (a portion 
only of which comprise eleven octavo volumes) show that he had a clear, 
lucid mind, and will be read with pleasure for ages to come.” 

‘General Washington,” says Judge Marshall, ‘‘ was rather above the 
common size; his frame was robust, and his constitution vigorous—capable 
of enduring great fatigue, and requiring a considerable degree of exercise 
for the preservation of his health. His exterior created in the beholder 
the idea of strength united with manly gracefulness. 

‘His manners were rather reserved than free, though they partook 
nothing of that dryness and sternness which accompany reserve when carried 
to an extreme; and on all proper occasions he could relax sufficiently to 
show how highly he was gratified by the charms of conversation, and the 
pleasures of society. His person and whole deportment exhibited an unaf- 
fected and indescribable dignity, unmingled with haughtiness, of which all 
who approached him were sensible; and the attachment of those who 
possessed his friendship, and enjoyed his intimacy, was ardent, but always 
respectful. 

‘His temper was humane, benevolent, and conciliatory; but there was 
a quickness in his sensibility to anything apparently offensive, which expe- 
rience had taught him to watch and to correct. 

‘In the management of his private affairs he exhibited an exact. yet 
liberal economy. His funds were not prodigally wasted on capricious and 
ill-examined schemes, nor refused to beneficial though costly improvements. 
‘They remained, therefore, competent to that extensive establishment which 
his reputation, added to an hospitable temper, had in some measure imposed 
upon him, and to those donations which real distress had a right to claim 
from opulence. 

‘In his civil administration, as in his military career, were exhibited 
ample and repeated proofs of that practical good sense, of that sound judg- 
ment, which is perhaps the most rare, and is certainly the most valuable 
quality of the human mind. 

‘In speculation he was a real republican, devoted to the constitution of 
his country, and to that system of equal political rights on which it 1s 
founded. But between a balanced republic and a democracy, the differ- 
ence is like that between order and chaos. Real liberty, he thought, was 
to be preserved only by preserving the authority of the laws, and main- 
taining the energy of government.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ANDREW JACKSON, 


We HE ancestors of Andrew Jackson, the seventh president of the Uni- 
ted States, were among the emigrants from Scotland to the prov- 
ince of Ulster, in Ireland, at a period when it was the policy of 
_the English government to promote the colonization of settlers from Hng- 
land and Scotland to the confiscated lands of the Irish. The family of 
Jackson was therefore of Scottish origin; and they were attached to the 
Presbyterian church. Hugh Jackson, the grandfather of the subject of 
the present sketch, was a linen draper, near Carrickfergus, in Ireland. 
His four sons |were respectable farmers; of whom Andrew, the youngest, 
married Elizabeth Hutchinson, and had in Ireland two sons, Hugh and 


Robert. The unfortunate condition of his native country induced him to 


dispose of his farm, and in 1765, with his wife and children, to emigrate 
to America, and settle in South Carolina. Samuel Jackson, a son of another 
of the brothers, at a subsequent period, emigrated to Pennsylvania, and 
became a citizen of Philadelphia. 

Three of the neighbors of Andrew Jackson, named Crawford, emigrated 
to America with him, and the four emigrants purchased lands and settled 
in the Waxhaw settlement, South Carolina, near the line of North Caro- 
lina. 

. On this plantation of his father, at Waxhaw settlement, Andrew Jackson, 
the subject of this memoir, was born, on the 15th of March, 1767. His 
father died about the time of his birth, leaving his farm to his widow, and 
his name to his infant son. 

Left with three young sons, and moderate means, Mrs. Jackson gave 
her two oldest a common school education, while the youngest she desired 
to see prepared for the ministry, and, at a proper age, placed him under 
the tuition of Mr. Humphries, principal of the Waxhaw academy, where 


he made considerable progress in his studies, including Latin and Greek, © 


until interrupted by the events of the war of the revolution. Although 
but about eight years of age, when the first conflicts between the British 
and Americans took place, Andrew Jackson soon became accustomed to 
the stirring scenes around him, of the friends and neighbors of his mother 
training themselves for battle, and preparing to defend their homes from 
the attacks and ravages of the invading foe. 


The British commanding officers in America having resolved to carry the 


war into the southern states, Savannah, in Georgia, was taken in 1778, and 
South Carolina invaded in the spring of 1779. ‘The militia were summoned 
to the field to repel them, and Hugh Jackson, the oldest brother of An- 
drew, lost his life in the fatigues of the service. A battle took place at 
the Waxhaw settlement, between the British and Americans, in May, 1780, 
when 113 Americans were killed, and 150 wounded. Considerable ammu- 
nition and stores fell into the hands of the enemy. In the Waxhaw meet- 
inghouse, where the wounded were carried, Andrew Jackson, then thirteen 
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years of age, first saw the horrors of war. The mangled bodies ‘of his 
countrymen confirmed the impression made upon his youthful mind by the 
tales of English oppression and cruelty which he had so often heard from 
his mother and kindred, while relating scenes of tyranny in Ireland, from 
which his father had fled to find a retreat in America. | 

In the summer of 1780, Andrew Jackson, being then but little more 
than thirteen years of age, in company with his brother Robert, jomed a 
corps of volunteers, under the command of Colonel Davie, to attempt the 
defence of that part of the country against a body of British troops and 
tories who had penetrated into the interior of the Carolinas. Davie’s corps 
was attached to General Sumpter’s brigade, and an action took place on 
the 6th of August, 1780, between the American troops and the British 
and tories, at a place called Hanging Rock. ‘The corps of Davie, in which 
the young Jacksons fought, particularly distinguished itself, and suffered 
heavy loss. 

Not being regularly attached to any military corps, on account of their 
youth, Robert and Andrew Jackson did not participate in many of the 
numerous affairs in which the Americans were engaged with the British 
during their long campaign in the Carolinas. They retired with their 
mother into North Carolina for some time, leaving their home on the 
approach of the British army in that quarter. In 1781, both of the boys 
were taken prisoners by a party of dragoons. While a prisoner, Andrew 
Jackson was ordered by a British officer to clean his muddy boots, which 
the young soldier refusing, he received a wound with a sword from the 
officer, and the wound left a scar which Jackson carried with him to his 
grave. His brother Robert, for a similar offence, received a wound on 
his head, from the effects of which he never recovered. The brothers were © 
retained some time in captivity, at Camden, where their sufferings were 
great from their wounds and the smallpox, then prevalent among the pris- 
oners. Being finally released, by exchange, the Jacksons, accompanied by 
their mother, returned home to the Waxhaw settlement, where Robert died 
in two days afterward. By kind nursing and the care of a physician, 
Andrew finally recovered from a dangerous sickness. His mother died 
soon after this, from the effects of a fever taken on board the prison-ship 
at Charleston, whither she went on an adventure of kmdness and mercy, 
for the relief of some of her relatives and friends confined on board of that 
vessel. Thus every member of the Jackson family which came from Ire- 
land to America to escape British oppression, perished through the effects 
of the same oppression m America. ‘The only remnant of the family was 
an American-born son, who, through many perils, lived to be the avenger 
of his race. | 

At the close of the war of the revolution, Andrew Jackson was left 
alone in the world, his own master, with some little property, but without 
the benefit of parental counsel or restraint. At first associating with idle 
young men, he imbibed loose and extravagant habits, which he suddenly 
determined to reform. Changing his course of life, he commenced the 
study of law, at Salisbury, North Carolina, with Spruce M’Cay, Hsq., then 
an eminent counsellor, and subsequently a judge of distinction. ‘This was 
in the winter of 1784, when he was in his eighteenth year. He finished 
his studies under Colonel Stokes, and in a little more than two years he 
was licensed to practice law. Soon after this, without solicitation on his 
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part, he received from the Governor of North Carolina the appointment of 
solicitor for the western district of that state, embracing the present state 
of Tennessee. 

At the age of twenty-one, in 1788, Andrew Jackson, accompanied by 
Judge McNairy, crossed the mountains to take up his abode in ‘Tennessee, 
then the western district of North Carolina. For several months he resi- 
ded at Jonesborough, then the principal seat of justice in that district, 
In 1789, he first visited the infant settlement on the Cumberland river, 
near the present site of Nashville. The settlers had at this time many 
difficulties with the Indians, who were then numerous, and hostile to the 
whites. During this perilous period, Jackson performed twenty-one jour- 
neys across the wilderness of two hundred miles, then intervening between 
Jonesborough and the Cumberland settlements. He was frequently under 
arms, with other settlers, to protect parties of emigrants from the attacks 
of the Indians. He was also engaged in several expeditions against the 
Indians, in one of which, in 1794, the native town of Nickajack, near the 
Tennessee river, was destroyed. By his gallantry in these affairs, Jack- 
son became well known to the Indians, who gave him the names of “* Sharp 


Knife” and ‘‘ Pointed Arrow.’ He gained equally their respect and — 


that of his companions, the hardy settlers of Tennessee. 

Having determined to make the neighborhood of Nashville his perma- 
nent home, Jackson, with his friend Judge Overton, became boarders in 
the family of Mrs. Donelson, the widow of Colonel John Donelson, an 
emigrant from Virginia. Mrs. Rachel Robards, her daughter, who after- 
ward became the wife of Jackson, was then living with her mother. This 
lady was celebrated for her beauty, affability, and other attractions. Her 
husband, Captain Robards, was a man of dissolute habits and jealous dis- 
position. A separation took place, and Robards applied to the legislature 
of Virginia for a divorce; soon after intelligence was received that his 
petition had been granted. Mrs. Robards was then at Natchez, on the 
Mississippi, and Jackson, considermg that she was free to form a new con- 
nection, in the summer of 1791 went down to Natchez, paid her his addresses, 
and was accepted. In the fall they were married, and returned to the 


Cumberland, where they were cordially received by their mutual friends. 


In December, 1793, Jackson learned, for the first time, that the act of 
the Virginia legislature did not grant a divorce, but only authorized a suit 
for divorce in a Kentucky court, which had just been brought to a success- 
ful issue. Surprised and mortified at this information, on his return to 
Nashville, in January, 1794, he took out a license, and was again regularly 
married. ‘The conduct of Jackson in this affair was considered, by those 
familiar with the circumstances, correct and honorable, and perfectly con- 
sistent with true morality. His friend and confidential associate remarks: 
‘“‘In his singularly delicate sense of honor, and in what I thought his 
chivalrous conception of the female sex, it occurred to me that he was 
distinguished from every other person with whom I was acquainted.” 

Jackson, after his marriage, applied himself with renewed diligence to 
his profession in the practice of the law. Circumstances connected with 
his professional business required the exercise of his firmness of character 
and courage, inno ordinary degree. There had been a combination of 
debtors against him, as he was employed by creditors for the collection of 
claims, which he succeeded in breaking down, but not without making bit- 
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ter enemies. Bullies were stimulated to attack and insult him, and thus 
brought him into several personal contests, which generally ended in a 
severe punishment of the aggressors, by the bold and fearless Jackson. 

In 1795, the people of Tennessee elected delegates to a convention for 
the formation of a state constitution, preparatory to admission into the 
Union. Of that convention Jackson was chosen a member by his neigh- 


bors, and took an active part in the formation of the constitution. The 


convention sat at Knoxville from the 11th of January to the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1796, and Tennessee was admitted into the Union as a state, by act 
of Congress, on the Ist of June, the same year. Jackson was chosen the 
first representative from the new state in Congress, and took his seat in 
the house on the 5th of December, 1796. His term expired on the 3d 
of March following, and he was prevented from continuing longer in that 
body, being elected by the legislature of Tennessee to the senate of the 
United States, where he took his seat on the 22d of November, 1797, 
being then only a few months over thirty years of age. He appears not to 
have been ambitious or anxious for political distinction at that time, for, 
after serving one session, he resigned his seat in the senate. During his 
short career in Congress, it is believed that he made no speeches; but in 
his votes he acted with the democratic party, opposing the administration 
of Washington at its close, and subsequently that of John Adams. While 
a member of the house, he was one of a minority of twelve democrats, 
among whom were Edward Livingston, Nathaniel Macon, and William B. 
Giles, who voted against an answer to Washington’s last speech to Con- 
gress; because that answer expressly approved of the measures of Wash- 
ington’s administration, some of which were condemned by the democratic 
party. The state gave her first vote for president to Mr. Jefferson, in 1796, 
which vote she repeated in 1800. In the political revolution which ele- 
vated Mr. Jefferson to the presidency, Jackson participated, and acted with 
the friends of Mr. Jefferson; but little effort was required, however, to 
secure the vote for the democratic candidates, in a state so uniformly devo- 
ted to that party as Tennessee. 

At this period, the popularity of Jackson in Tennessee was equal, if it 
did not exceed that of any other citizen of the state. Soon after his resig- 
nation as senator, the legislature again honored him by conferring upon him 
the appointment of judge of the supreme court of the state. This office he 
accepted, and for a time performed the duties of the station; but, owing 
to ill health, he determined to resign and retire to private life. This inten- 
tion he was induced to defer for the present, in consequence of remon- 
strances from members of the legislature and others, who entreated him to 
remain upon the bench. 

The circumstances in which Jackson was placed, and his course in sev 
eral public affairs, occasioned a misunderstanding between him and other 
leading men in Tennessee. Among those who became his enemies, were 
Judge McNairy and Governor Sevier. A personal quarrel with the latter 
occasioned a challenge from Judge Jackson, which was accepted by the 
governor, and the parties, without any formal arrangement, met on horse- 
back, each armed with a brace of pistols, the governor having also a sword, 
while Jackson had a cane, which he carried as a spear. Putting spurs to 
his horse, he charged upon his antagonist in a bold and unexpected man- 
ner, and the governor dismounted to avoid the shock. The interference 
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of the governor’s attendants prevented any serious mischief, and by the | 
intercession of mutual friends, further hostile intentions were abandoned, 
The affair, however, occasioned sundry angry publications by the friends” | 
of the respective parties, which show the peculiar state of society then : 
existing in the frontier settlements, where men holding the highest public | 
stations were engaged in personal renconters. 
Previous to his affair with Governor Sevier, Jackson was appointed ) 
major-general of the militia of the state, viz.,in 1802. His competitor | 
was John Sevier, who was then also a candidate for governor. ‘The votes | 
of the officers by whom the appointment of gencral was made being equally i 
divided, the decision devolved on Governor Roane, who gave it in favor of | 
Jackson. | 
On the purchase of Louisiana from France, in 1803, by the United | 
States, there were apprehensions of a difficulty with Spain, when the i . 
Americans should take possession of the territory. ‘The ‘Tennessee militia 
were called upon for aid in case of need, and by request of the secretary = 
of war, General Jackson caused boats to be prepared to transport the troops FJ 


to New Orleans; but neither the boats,nor his own proffered services, were 
required, as the Spaniards made no resistance to the peaceful transfer and — 
occupation of Louisiana. an ". 

In 1804, General Jackson, having served six years on the bench, resigned — 
his office of judge of the supreme court. His biographer and friend, Mr. 
Kendall, remarks that he “was not made for what is usually called a first- ~ 
rate lawyer. His mode of reasoning would not permit him to seek for 
justice through a labyrinth of technicalities and special pleading. Yet 
few, if any, exceeded him in seizing on the strong points of a case, and | 
with vigor and clearness applying to them the great points of law. Asa | 
lawyer, in criminal prosecutions, the case of his client always became his 
own, and he was considered one of the most eloquent and effective among 
his contemporaries. As a judge,.his opinions were always clear, short, | 
and to the point, aiming at justice, without the affectation of eloquence, or 
of superior learning. His retirement from the bench gratified only those | 
who feared his justice, while it was deeply regretted by a large majority 
of the community.” 

After his resignation as judge, General Jackson found that retirement 
which he had long desired. Having acquired a moderate fortune, he took 
up his residence on his plantation on the banks of the Cumberland, near — 
Nashville, and not far from that which he pious aihele! occupied under ‘ | 


the name of the Hermitage. His time was now devoted to the pursuits 
of agriculture, in one of the finest districts of country in the United States, 
and his house was always the abode of hospitality, where his numerous 
friends and acquaintances were received by him with a cordial welcome. 
In addition to other pursuits on his plantation, much,of General Jack- 
son’s attention was given to the raising of fine horses, from the most 
improved breeds of the southern states. He consequently became a fre- 
quenter of race-courses at the west, to bring out his favorite horses, and 
occasionally lost and won in the sports of the turf. These affairs led to 
one of the most unfortunate events of his life. In consequence of a quar- 
rel, which ended in blows, between Jackson and Charles Dickinson, on the 
subject of a bet made at a horse-race, followed by an abusive publication 
on the part of Dickinson, charging Jackson with cowardice, the general 
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sent Dickinson a challenge. The duel took place at Harrison’s mills, on 
Red river, in Kentucky, on the 30th of May, 1806. The word being 
given Dickinson fired first, his ball taking effect in Jackson’s breast, and 
shattering two of his ribs; the next instant Jackson fired, although thus 
severely wounded, and Dickinson fell; he was taken to a neighboring 
house, and survived but a few hours. This melancholy affair caused much 
excitement in Tennessee at the time, and various publications on the sub- 
ject appeared from the friends of the respective parties, and General Jack- 
son himself; but the certificates of the seconds declared that the duel had 
been fairly conducted, according to the previous understanding of the par- 
ties. The firmness of nerve displayed by General Jackson in this duel 
was remarkable, considering that he was wounded before discharging his 
pistol. Some weeks transpired before he recovered from the effects of 
his wounds. 

During the short period while General Jackson was a member of Con- 


gress, he had formed the acquaintance of Colonel Aaron Burr, who, in 


- 1805, visited the western country, and spent several days at the residence 
of Jackson. Burr, in his journal, describes the general as “once a 
lawyer, after a judge, now a planter; a man of intelligence; and one of 
those prompt, frank, ardent souls whom I love to meet.’ The general 
treated him with great kindness and hospitality, and understanding that 
his object was the settlement of a tract of land in Louisiana, and the 
making arrangements for the invasion of Mexico, in case of a war with 
Spain, he rendered him such assistance as he could afford, and procured 
for him a boat to descend the Cumberland river. | 

In 1806, Colonel Burr again returned to the western country, and 
commenced preparations for an expedition. General Jackson offered to 
accompany him to Mexico with a body of troops, in case of a war with 
Spain; but declined holding communication with him if he had any hostile 
intentions against the United States. Burr assured him, in the most 
positive terms, that he had no such hostile design; but Jackson having his 
suspicions, the previous intimacy between him and Burr ceased. He 
afterward received orders from the war department to call out the military, 
if necessary, to suppress Burr’s projects, and arrest Burr himself. Twelve 
military companies of the militia under his command, were ordered out by 
General Jackson, but as Burr had descended the Cumberland and Missis- 
sippi rivers, with only a few unarmed men, the general dismissed the 
troops, and reported his proceedings to the government. 

After Burr was arrested and taken to Richmond, Virginia, for trial, on 
a charge of treason against the United States, General Jackson was sum- 
moned as a witness, but was not examined. He knew nothing tending to 
criminate the accused, and his evidence, if given, would have been in favor 
of Burr. It maybe here remarked, that Colonel Burr’s respect for General 
Jackson continued through life; and he always spoke of him as a man of 
integrity and honor. It is believed that he was the first to name him 
(though this was then unknown to the general himself), as early as 1815, 
in his private correspondence, as a suitable candidate for the presidency. 

General Jackson continued in private life, attending to his agricultural 
employments, until the war of 1812 with Great Britam: Having become 
interested in a mercantile establishment in Nashville, the management of 
which he intrusted to his partner in that business, he became seriously 
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of the governor’s attendants prevented any serious mischief, and by the 
intercession of mutual friends, further hostile intentions were abandoned, — 
The affair, however, occasioned sundry angry publications by the friendgill # 
of the respective parties, which show the peculiar state of society then — 
existing in the frontier settlements, where men holding the highest public 
stations were engaged in personal renconters. 

Previous to his affair with Governor Sevier, Jackson was appomntellil 
major-general of the militia of the state, viz.,in 1802. His competitor © 
was John Sevier, who was then also a candidate for governor. ‘The votes 
of the officers by whom the appointment of gencral was made being equally — 
divided, the decision devolved on Governor Roane, who gave it in : favor of 
Jackson. 

On the purchase of Louisiana from France, in 18038, by the United 
States, there were apprehensions of a difficulty with Spain, when the 
Americans should take possession of the territory. ‘The ‘J'ennessee militia” 
were called upon for aid in case of need, and by request of the secretary 
of war, General Jackson caused boats to be prepared. to transport the troc 8 
to New Orleans; but neither the boats,nor his own proffered services, w 
required, as the Spaniards made no resistance to the peggetal tons and 
occupation of Louisiana. 

In 1804, General Jackson, having cn oh six years on the bench, resign 
his office of judge of the supreme court. His biographer and friend, M 
Kendall, remarks that he “was not made for what is usually called a ‘inst 
rate lawyer. His mode of reasoning would not permit him to seek fr bh. 
justice through a labyrinth of technicalities and special pleading. Yetig 
few, if any, exceeded’ him in seizing on the strong points of a case, andl 
with vigor and clearness applying to them the ereat points of law. Asa ~ 
lawyer, i in criminal prosecutions, the case of his client always became hig 
own, and he was considered one of the most eloquent and effective among — 
his contemporaries. As a judge,.his opinions were always clear, short, — 
and to the point, aiming at justice, without the affectation of eloquence, or ~ 
of superior learning. His retirement from the bench gratified only those ~ 
who feared his justice, while it was deeply regretted by a large naomi 
of the community.” a 

After his resignation as judge, General Jackson found that ratirerielll a 
which he had long desired. Having acquired a moderate fortune, he took = 
up his residence on his plantation on the banks of the Cumberland, near 
Nashville, and not far from that which he subsequently occupied under ~ 
the name of the Hermitage. His time was now , aie to the pursuits — 
of agriculture, in one of the finest districts of country in the United States, 
and his house was always the abode of hospitality, where his numerous — 
friends and acquaintances were received by him with a cordial weleome. 

In addition to other pursuits on his plantation, much,of General Jack- 
son’s attention was given to the raising of fine horses, from the most — 
improved breeds of the southern states. He consequently became a fre- 
quenter of race-courses at the west, to bring out his favorite horses, and 
occasionally lost and won in the sports of the turf. These affairs led to 
one of the most unfortunate events of his life. In consequence of a quar- 

rel, which ended in blows, between Jackson and Charles Dickinson, on the 
subject of a bet made at a horse-race, followed by an abusive publication 
on the part of Dickinson, charging Jackson with cowardice, the general 
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involved in the debts of the concern, which he was compelled to close; and, 

for the payment of his debts, sold his residence and plantation. He then | 
retired into a log cabin, near the place since called ‘‘ the Hermitage,” and | 
commenced the world anew. By a prudent and economical management | 
of his affairs, he soon retrieved his pecuniary condition, and again became 
possessed of the means of comfort and enjoyment. 

But a period approached when the pleasures and endearments of home 
were to be abandoned, for the duties of more active life. War with Great 
Britain was declared by the Congress of the United States on the 12th of 
June, 1812. General Jackson, ever devoted to the interests of his country, 
from the moment of the declaration knew no wish so strong as that of 
entering into her service against a power which, independent of public 
considerations, he had many private reasons for disliking. In her he could 
trace sufferings and injuries received, and the efficient cause why, in early 
life, he had been left forlorn and wretched, without a single relation in the 
world. His proud and inflexible mind, however, could not bend to solicit . 
an appointment in the army which was about to be raised. He accordingly . 
remained wholly unknown, until, at the head of the militia employed against 
the Creek Indians, his constant vigilance, and the splendor of his victories, 
apprized the general government of those great military talents which he 
so eminently possessed and conspicuously displayed, when opportunities for | 
exerting them were afforded. | 

The acts of Congress on the 6th of February and July, 1812, afforded | 
the means of bringing into view a display of those powers which, being i 
unknown, unfortunately might have slumbered in inaction. Under the | 
authority of these acts, authorizing the president to accept the services of 
fifty thousand volunteers, he addressed the citizens of his division, and | 
twenty-five hundred flocked to his standard. A tender of them having | 
been made, and the offer accepted, in November he received orders to | 
place himself at their head, and to descend the Mississippi, for the defence 
of the lower country, which was then supposed to be in danger. Accord- 
ingly, on the 10th of December, 1812, those troops rendezvoused at Nash- 
ville, prepared to advance to their place of destination; and although the 

weather was then excessively severe, and the ground covered with snow, 

no troops could have displayed greater firmness. ‘The general was every 

Sp with them, inspiring them with the ardor that animated his own 
osom. 

Having procured supplies, and made the necessary arrangements for an 
active campaign, they proceeded, the 7th of January, 1813, on their jour- 
ney, and descending the Ohio and Mississippi, through cold and ice, arrived 
and halted at Natchez. Here Jackson had been instructed to remain, 
until he should receive further orders. Having chosen a healthy site for 
the encampment of his troops, he devoted his time to training and prepar- | 
ing them for active service. The clouds of war, however, in that quarter, | 
having blown over, an order was received from the secretary of war, dated 
the fifth of January, directing him, on receipt thereof, to dismiss those 
under his command from service, and to take measures for delivering over 
every article of public property in his possession to General Wilkinson. 
When this order reached his camp, there were one hundred and fifty on 
the sick report, and almost the whole of them destitute of the means of 
defraying the expenses of their return. The consequence of a strict com- 
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pliance with the secretary’s order, would have been, that many of the sick 
must have perished, while most of the others, from their destitute condi- 
tion, would, of necessity, have been compelled to enlist in the regular 
army, under General Wilkinson. 

General Jackson could not think of sacrificing or injuring an army that 
had shown such devotedness to their country; and he determined to dis- 
regard the order, and march them again to their homes in Tennessee, 
where they had been embodied. This determination met with the disap- 
probation of his field officers, and of General Wilkinson; but persisting in 
his design, General Jackson marched the whole of his division to the sec- 
tion of country whence they had been drawn, and dismissed them from 
service, as he had been instructed. ‘The sick were transported in wagons, 
at the same time. It was ata time of the year when the roads were bad, 
and the swamps lying in their passage deep and full; yet the general placed 
before his troops an example of patience under hardships that lulled to 
silence all complaints, and won to hin, still stronger than before, the esteem 
and respect of every one. On arriving at Nashville, he communicated to 
the president of the United States the course he had pursued, and the 
reasons that had induced it. His conduct was in the end approved, and 
the expenses incurred directed to be paid by the government. 

The volunteers who had descended the river having been discharged 
early in May, 1813, there was little expectation that they would again be 
called for. ‘Tennessee was too remotely situated in the interior, to expect 
their services would be required for the defence of the state; and thus 
far, the British had discovered no serious intention of waging operations 
against any part of Louisiana. Their repose, however, was not of long 
duration. ‘The Creek Indians, inhabiting the country lying between the 
Chattahoochee and Tombigbee rivers, and extending from the Tennessee 
river to the Florida line, had lately manifested strong symptoms of hostility 
toward the United States. This disposition was greatly strengthened 
through means used by the northern Indians, who were then making prep- 
arations for a war against the United States, and who wished to engage 
the southern tribes in the same enterprise. 

An artful impostor had, about this time, sprung up among the Shawnees,. - 
a northern tribe, who, by passing for a prophet, had acquired a most aston- 
ishing influence among his own and the neighboring Indian tribes. He 
succeeded in a short time in kindling a phrensy and rage against the Anglo- 
Americans, which soon after burst forth in acts of destructive violence. 
His brother, Tecumseh, who became so famous during the war, and who was 
killed subsequently at the battle of the Thames, in Canada, was despatched 
to the southern tribes, to excite in them the same temper. ‘To the Creeks, 
then the most numerous and powerful of the southern Indians, he directed 
his principal attention, and in the spring of 1812 he had repeated confer- 
ences with the chiefs of that nation. Deriving his powers from his brother, 
the prophet, whose extraordinary commission and endowments were, pre- 
vious to this, well understood by the tribes in the south, his authority was 
regarded with the highest veneration. To afford additional weight to his 
councils, Tecumseh gave assurances of aid and support from Great Britain ; 
and having made other arrangements to carry out his plans, he returned 
to his own tribe. ‘ 

From this time, a regular communication was kept up between the Creeks 
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and the northern tribes, while depredations were committed on the frontier 
settlers by parties of the allied Indians. In the summer of 1812, several 
families were murdered near the mouth of the Ohio, and soon afterward 
similar outrages were committed in Tennessee and Georgia. ‘These acts 
were not sanctioned by the chiefs of the Creek nation, for, on application 
to them by the general government, the offenders were punished with death. 
No sooner was this done, than the spirit of the greater part of the nation 
suddenly kindled into civil war. 

They first attacked their own countrymen who were friendly to the Uni- 
ted States, and compelled them to retire toward the white settlements for 
protection. After this, they collected a supply of ammunition from the 
Spaniards at Pensacola, and on the 30th of August, 1815, commenced an 
assault at Fort Mimms, in the Mississippi territory, which they succeeded 
in carrying, and put to death nearly three hundred persons, including 
women and children, with the most savage barbarity. Only seventeen of 
the whole number in the fort escaped, to bring intelligence of the catas- 
trophe. 

his monstrous and unprovoked outrage was no sooner known in Ten- 
nessee, than the whole state was thrown into a ferment, and immediate 
measures were taken to inflict exemplary punishment on the hostile Indi- 
ans. ‘The legislature, by the advice of numerous citizens, among whom 
were the governor and General Jackson, authorized the executive to call 
into the field 3,500 men, to be marched against the Indians. ‘The troops 
were placed under the command of General Jackson, notwithstanding he 
was at the time seriously indisposed, from the effects of a fractured arm, 
owing to a wound received by him from a pistol-shot, in a fight with Colo- 
nel Thomas H. Benton, at a public house in Nashville. 

The army under General Jackson marched into the Indian country in 
October, 1813. Crossing the Tennessee river, and learning that a large 
body of the enemy had posted themselves at Tallushatchee, on the river 
Coosa, General Coffee was detached with nine hundred men to attack and 
disperse them. ‘This was effected, with a small loss on the part of the 
Tennessee troops, while the Indians lost 186 killed, among whom were, 
unfortunately, and through accident, a few women and children. LHighty- 
four Indian women and children were taken prisoners, and treated with 
the utmost humanity. 

Another battle with over a thousand of the Creeks, took place shortly 
after at Talladega, thirty miles below Tallushatchee—the Tennessee troops 
being commanded by General Jackson in person—when 300 Indians were 
left dead on the field, and about as many more slain in their flight. 

This campaign was protracted much longer than would otherwise have 
been the case, in consequence of the want of supplies of provisions for the 
army, which caused large numbers of the troops to return to their homes. 
Having at length obtained supplies, and being joined by more troops, Gen. 
Jackson advanced still further into the enemy’s country. Several battles 
took place with the Indians, the most sanguinary of which was that of 
Tohopeka, or the Horseshoe, at the bend of the Tallapoosa river. On 
that occasion 557 warriors, of 1,000 in the engagement, were found dead 
on the field, besides many others who were killed and thrown into the river, 
while the battle raged, or shot in attempting to escape by swimming. 
Over 500 prisoners were taken, all, but three or four, women and children. 
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In this and other battles, the whites were assisted by a considerable body 
of friendly Creek and Cherokee Indians, who engaged in pursuing and 
destroying their fugitive countrymen with the most unrelenting rigor, “a 
ciieumstance,’’ says Eaton, in his life of Jackson, ‘“ which the patriot must 
ever view with abhorrence; and although, from necessity or policy, he may 
be compelled to avail himself of the advantages afforded by such a cir- 
cumstance, he can never be induced either to approve or justify it.” 

The battle of the Horseshoe gave a deathblow to the hopes of the Indi- 
ans; nor did they venture afterward to make a stand. The principal 
chiefs came in, made their submission to General Jackson, and sued for 
peace; the campaign was ended, and the troops were marched back to 
Tennessee and discharged. 

In May, 1814, General Jackson received the appointment of major-gen- 
eral in the army of the United States, on the resignation of General Har- 
rison. Previous to this appointment, a commission as brigadier and brevet 
major-general had been forwarded to General Jackson, but his commission 
for the higher office being received the day after the notification of the 
other, he had not sent his answer to the war department, and the appoint- 
ment of major-general was accepted. 

The contest with the Indians being ended, the first and principal object 
of the government was, to enter into some definite arrangement which 
should deprive of success any effort that might thereafter be made, by other 
powers, to enlist those savages in their wars. None was so well calculated 
to answer this end, as that of restricting their limits, so as to cut off their 
communication with British and Spanish agents, in East and West Florida. 

No treaty of friendship or boundary had yet been entered into by the 
government with the Indians; they remained a conquered people, and 
within the limits, and subject to the regulations and restrictions which had 
been prescribed in March, 1814, by General Jackson, when he retired 
from the country. He was now, by the government, called upon to act in 
anew and different character, and to negotiate the terms upon which an 
amicable understanding should be restored between the United States and 
these conquered Indians. Colonel Hawkins, who for a considerable time 
past had been the agent of the Creek nation, was also associated in the 
mission. 

On the 10th of June, 1814, General Jackson, with a small retinue, 
reached the Alabama, and on the 10th of August, succeeded in procuring 
the execution of a treaty, in which the Indians pledged themselves no more 
to listen to foreign emissaries—to hold no communication with British or - 
Spanish garrisons; guarantied to the United States the right of erecting 
military posts in their country, and a free navigation of all their waters. 
They stipulated also, that they would suffer no agent or trader to pass 
among them, or hold any kind of commerce or intercourse with the nation, 
unless specially deriving his authority from the president of the United 
States. | 

The treaty also settled the boundary and defined the extent of territory 
secured to the Creeks, and that which they were required to surrender. 
Sufficient territory was acquired on the south by the United States, to give 
security to the Mobile settlements, and to the western borders of Georgia, 
effectually cutting off the communication of the Creeks with the Chicka- 
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saws and Choctaws, and separating them from the Seminole tribes, and 
other unfriendly Indians in Florida. 

The retreat of the savages in Florida had been always looked upon ag 
a place whence the United States might apprehend serious difficulties to 
arise. General Jackson entertained the belief that the British, through 
this channel, with the aid of the Spanish governor, had protected the Indi- 
ans, and supplied them with arms and ammunition. He received certain 
information, when on his way to negotiate the treaty with the Indians, 
that about three hundred English troops had landed; were fortifying them- 
selves at the mouth of the Apalachicola, and were endeavoring to excite 
the Indians to war. No time was lost in giving the government notice of 
what was passing, and of the course he deemed advisable to be pursued. 
The advantages to be secured from the possession of Pensacola he had 
frequently urged. But the government were unwilling to encounter the 
risk of a rupture with Spain, by authorizing the United States troops to 
enter her territory, while she occupied a neutral position; and Jackson 
was unable to obtain any answer to his repeated and pressing applications 


to be allowed to make a descent upon Pensacola, and reduce it, which, he © 


gave it as his opinion, would bring the war in the south to a speedy termi- 
nation. The secretary of war, General Armstrong, however, wrote him 
a letter on the 18th of July, 1814, which Jackson did not receive until the 
17th of January, 1815, after the war was over, in which he remarked that, 
‘‘Tf the Spanish authorities admit, feed, arm, and codperate with the Brit- 
ish and hostile Indians, we must strike, on the broad principle of self-pres- 
ervation; under other and different circumstances we must forbear.” 

The general, afterward speaking of this transaction, remarked: “If 
this letter, or any hint that such a course would have been winked at by 
the government, had been received, it would have been in my power to 
have captured the British shipping in the bay. But acting on my own 
responsibility, against a neutral power, it became essential for me to pro- 
ceed with more caution than my judgment or wishes approved, and conse- 
quently, important advantages were lost, which might have been secured.” 

Having ascertained, through some Indian spies, that a considerable Eng- 
lish force had arrived in Florida, and that muskets and ammunition had 
been given to the Indians, General Jackson wrote to the Spanish governor 
of Pensacola, apprizing him of the information received, and demanding 
the surrender to him of such chiefs of the hostile Indians as were with 
him. ‘The governor, after some delay, replied to this letter, denying that 
any hostile Indians were with him at that time; nor could he refuse those 
Indians assistance, on the ground of hospitality, when their distresses were 
so great, or surrender them without acting in open violation of the laws of 
nations. He also demanded to be informed if the United States were igno- 
rant that, at the conquest of Florida, there was a treaty between Great 
Britain and the Creek Indians, and whether they did not know that it still 
existed between Spain and those tribes. In the same letter, the governor 
accused the United States government of having harbored traitors from the 
Mexican provinces, and of countenancing pirates who had committed rob- 
beries upon the merchant-vessels of Spain. 

The general answered this letter by another equally high-toned, in which, 
among other things, he says: “* Your excellency has been candid enough 
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to admit your having supplied the Indians with arms. In addition to this, 
I have learned that a British flag has been seen flying on one of your 
forts. All this is done, while you are pretending to be neutral. You can 
not be surprised, then, but, on the contrary, will provide a fort in your 
town for my soldiers and Indians, should I take it in my head to pay you 
a visit. 

‘‘In future, I beg you to withhold your insulting charges against my 
government, for one more inclined to listen to slander than I am; nor con- 
sider me any more as a diplomatic character, unless so proclaimed to you 
from the mouths of my cannon.” 

Captain Gordon, who had been despatched to Pensacola, on his return, 
reported to the general that he had seen from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred officers and soldiers, a park of artillery, and about five hundred 
Indians, under the drill of British officers, armed with new muskets, and 
dressed in English uniform. 

Jackson directly brought to the view of the government the information 
he had received, and again urged his favorite scheme, the reduction of 
Pensacola. Many difficulties were presented; but, to have all things in 
a state of readiness for action, when the time should arrive to authorize it, 
he addressed the governors of Tennessee, Louisiana, and the Mississippi 
territory, informing them of the necessity of holding all the forces allotted 
for the defence of the southwestern military district, in a state of readiness 
to march at any notice, and to any point where they might be required. 
The warriors of the different Indian tribes were ordered to be marshaled, 
and taken into pay of the government. 

On the day after completing his business at Fort Jackson, he departed 
for Mobile, to place the country in a state of defence. He had already 
despatched his adjutant-general, Colonel Butler, to Tennessee, with orders 
to raise volunteers; and on the 27th September, 1814, two thousand able 
bodied men, well supplied with rifles and muskets, assembled under the 
command of General Coffee, at Fayetteville, Tennessee, to march for 
Mobile, a distance of at least four hundred miles. The regular forces, 
lately enlisted, marched from Nashville to Mobile in about fourteen days. 

As General Jackson kept his own determination a secret, the idea could 
scarcely be entertained, that at this time he intended to advance against 
Pensacola on his own responsibility. He was not long in doubt as to the 
course proper to be pursued. Colonel Nicholls had arrived in August at 
that place, with a squadron of British ships, and taken up his quarters with 
the Spanish governor, Manrequez. He issued a proclamation to the inhab- 
itants of the southwest, inviting them to join the British standard. After 
waiting two weeks, he made an unsuccessful attack on Fort Bowyer, which 
commanded the entrance to Mobile bay. ‘The fort was defended by Major 
Lawrence in so gallant a manner, that the British were compelled to retire, 
with the loss of one of their ships and about two hundred men. 

The British retired to Pensacola, and General Jackson determined, on 
his own responsibility, to enter Florida and take that town. General 
Coffee, with about twenty-eight hundred men, had arrived at Fort St. 
Stephens, on the Mobile river. General Jackson repaired to Coffee’s 
camp, and made the necessary arrangement for marching into Florida. 
The quartermasters were destitute of funds, and the government credit 
was insufficient to procure supplies for the army. Thus situated, from his 
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own limited funds, and loans effected on his credit and responsibility, he 
succeeded in carrying his plans ito effect, and in hastening his army to 
the place of its destination. ee 

The difficulty of subsisting cavalry on the route, rendered it necessary 
that part of the brigade should proceed on foot. Although they had vyol- 
unteered in the service as mounted men, and expected that no different 
disposition would be made of them, yet they cheerfully acquiesced in the 
order; and one thousand, abandoning their horses to subsist as they could, 
on the reeds that grew along the river-bottoms, prepared to commence 
their march. Being supplied with rations for the trip, on the 2d day of 
November the line of march was taken up, and Pensacola was reached on 
the 6th. ‘The British and Spaniards had obtained intelligence of their 
approach and intended attack, and everything was in readiness to dispute 
their passage to the town. ‘The forts were garrisoned, and prepared for 
resistance; batteries formed in the principal streets; and the British ves- 
sels moored within the bay, and so disposed as to command the main 
entrances which led to Pensacola. 


The American army, consisting of Coffee’s brigade, the regulars and a _ 


few Indians, in all about 3,000 men, had arrived within a mile and a half 
of the town, and formed their encampment. Before any final step was 
taken, General Jackson concluded to make a further application to the 
governor, and to learn of him what course, at the present moment, he 
would make it necessary for him to pursue. Major Piere was accordingly 
despatched with a flag, to disclose the object of the visit, and to require 
that the different forts, Barancas, St. Rose, and St. Michael, should be 
immediately surrendered, to be garrisoned and held by the United States, 
until Spain, by furnishing a sufficient force, might be able to protect the 
province, and preserve her neutral character. 

This mission experienced no very favorable result. Major Piere, on 
approaching St. Michael’s, was fired on, and compelled to return. The 
Spanish flag was displayed on the fort, and under it the outrage was com- 
mitted, although the British flag had been associated with it until the day 
before. Notwithstanding this unprovoked outrage, General Jackson acted 
with forbearance, and sent another letter to the governor, asking an explan- 
ation. In answer, the governor stated that what had been done was not 
properly chargeable on him, but on the English; and he assured the gene- 
ral of his perfect willingness to receive any overtures he might be pleased 
to make. 

Major Piere was again despatched to meet the offer of. the governor. 
The surrender of the fortifications and munitions of war was demanded, 
to be receipted, and become the subject of future arrangement by the 
respective governments. ‘The governor, after advising with his council, 
rejected the propositions; and as soon as the answer was received by 
Jackson, he resolved to urge his army forward, and, immediately com- 
mencing his march, proceeded to the accomplishment of his object, deter- 
mined to effect it, in despite of danger and of consequences. 

The American army was in motion early in the morning of the 7th of 
November. Pushing forward, they were goon in the streets, and sheltered 
by the houses from the cannon of the British vessels in the harbor. Cap- 
tain Laval, who commanded the advance, fell, severely wounded, while he 
was charging a Spanish battery. From behind the houses and garden 
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fences, constant volleys of musketry were discharged, until the regulars 
arriving, met the Spaniards, and drove them from their positions. 

The governor, panic-struck, and trembling for the safety of the city, 
hastened, bearing a flag in his hand, to find the commander, and seek to 
stay the carnage, and promised to consent to whatever terms might be 
demanded of him. 

No time was lost by General Jackson in procuring what was considered 
by him of vital importance—the surrender of the forts. A capitulation 
was agreed on the next day; Pensacola and the different fortresses were 
to be retained by the United States, until Spain could better maintain her 
authority; while the rights and privileges of her citizens were to be 
regarded and respected. | 

Everything was in readiness the next day to take possession of Baran- 
cas fort, fourteen miles west of Pensacola. The American troops were 
ready for marching, when a tremendous explosion gave notice that all was 
destroyed. Jt was ascertained that the fort had been blown up, and that 
the British shipping had retired from the bay. On their retreat from Pen- 
sacola, the British carried off with them three or four hundred slaves, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the owners. 

The American loss in this expedition was quite inconsiderable. The 
left column alone met resistance, and had fifteen or twenty wounded— 
none killed. Captain Laval and Lieutenant Flournoy were among the 
number wounded. 

Deeming it unnecessary to think of garrisoning and attempting to hold 
the forts in Florida, Jackson concluded to redeliver all that had been sur- 
rendered, and retire from the territory. Two days, therefore, after enter- 
ing Pensacola, he abandoned it. He*wrote to the Spanish governor, 
concluding as follows: “The enemy has retreated; the hostile Creeks 
have fled to the forest; and I now retire from your town, leaving you to 
occupy your forts and protect the rights of your citizens.” 

It had been for some time rumored and generally accredited, that a 
very considerable force might be expected from England, destined to act 
against some part of the United States, most probably New Orleans. The 
importance of this place was well known to the enemy; it was the key to 
the entire commerce of the western country. Had a descent been made 
upon it a few months before, it might have been taken with all imaginable 
ease; but the British had confidently indulged the belief that they could 
possess it at any time, without much difficulty. 

There was nothing now so much desired by General Jackson, as to be 
able to depart for New Orleans, where he apprehended the greatest dan- 
ger, and where he believed his presence was most material. He had 
already effected a partial security for Mobile, and the inhabitants in that 
vicinity. His health was'still delicate, which almost wholly unfitted him 
for the duties he had to encounter; but his constant expectation of a large 
force appearing on the coast, impelled him to action. General Coffee and 
Colonel Hinds, with their mounted men, were ordered to march, and take 
a position convenient to New Orleans, where they could find forage for 
their horses. Everything being arranged, and the command at Mobile left 
with General Winchester, Jackson, on the 22d of November, left Mobile 
for New Orleans, where he arrived on the 1st of December, and where 
his headquarters were for the present established. 
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General Jackson was now on a new theatre, and soon to be brought in 
collision with an enemy different from any he had yet encountered; the 
time had arrived to call forth all the energies he possessed. His body, 
worn down by sickness and exhaustion, with a mind constantly alive to the 
apprehension that, with the means given him, it would not be in his power 
to satisfy his own wishes, and the expectations of his country, were cir- 
cumstances well calculated to depress him. 

Louisiana, he well knew, was ill supplied with arms, and contained a 
mixed population, of different tongues, and doubtful as to their attachment 
to the government of the United States. No troops, arms, or ammunition, 
had yet descended from the states of Kentucky and Tennessee. His only 
reliance for defense, if suddenly assailed, was on the few regulars he had, 
the volunteers of General Coffee, and such troops as the state itself could 
furnish. Although continually agitated by gloomy forebodings, he breathed 
his fears to none. He appeared constantly serene, endeavored to impress 
a general belief that the country could and would be successfully defended. 
This apparent tranquillity and avowed certainty of success in the general, 
excited strong hopes, dispelled everything like fear, and impressed all 
with additional confidence. 

While engaged in his operations on the Mobile, he had kept up a cor- 
respondence with Governor Claiborne, of Louisiana, urging him to the 
adoption of measures for the defense of the state. He had also forwarded 
an address to the people of Louisiana, endeavoring to excite them to a 
defense of their rights and liberties. Preparations for collecting troops in 
sufficient strength to repel an invasion, had been actively carried forward. 
The secretary of war had called upon the governors of Kentucky and 
Tennessee for quotas of the militia of those states, which requisitions were 
promptly answered by the governors, and the troops embarked for New 
Orleans in November. 

While the troops from the upper country were expected, General Jackson 
was active in adopting such measures as could be earliest effected, and 
which were best calculated for resistance and defense. The volunteer 
corps of the city, and other militia, were reviewed, the forts in the vicinity 
visited, to ascertain their situation and capacity for defense, and new works 
were erected on the banks of the Mississippi, below the city. Having 
endeavored, without success, to induce the legislature of Louisiana promptly 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, and sensible that delay was danger- 
ous, he assumed the responsibility, and superseded their deliberations, by 
declaring the city and environs of New Orleans under martial law. 

The expected British force appeared off Pensacola, early in December, 
and on the 22d effected a landing of their troops, about fifteen miles south- 
east of New Orleans. The American gunboats on Lake Borgne, only five 
in number, were previously attacked by a force of forty-three British boats, 
and captured, after a gallant defense, on the 14th of December. 

With the exception of the Kentucky troops, 2,250 in number, all the 
forces expected had arrived previous to the 21st of December. The Ken- 
tucky troops arrived on the 4th of January. The Tennessee troops, under 
General Carroll, were about 2,500 in number. The remaining portion of 
the American forces consisted of Coffee’s brigade of mounted men, the 
Mississippi dragoons, the Louisiana militia, two regiments of United States 
regular troops, and a company of marines and artillery. 
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On the approach of the enemy being announced to General Jackson, on 
the 22d of December, he resolved to march and that night give them 
battle. He therefore advanced, at the head of about 2,000 men, and the 
following day a battle took place with a detachment of about 2,500 of the 
British army, nine miles below New Orleans. The enemy’s force was 
increased during the day to four or five thousand, with which the Ameri- 
cans maintained a severe conflict of more than an hour, and retired in 
safety from the ground; with the loss of but 24 killed, 115 wounded, and 
74 made prisoners, while the British loss, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
was about 400. 

General Jackson now withdrew his troops to his intrenchments, four 
miles below the city. On the 28th of December, and the 1st of January, 
these were vigorously cannonaded by the enemy, but without success. 

On the morning of the 8th of January, General Pakenham, commander- 
in-chief of the British, advanced against the American intrenchments 
with the main body of his army, numbering more than twelve thousand men. 

Behind their breastworks of cotton bales, which no balls could penetrate, 
six thousand Americans, mostly militia, but the best marksmen in the land, 
silently awaited the attack. When the advancing columns had approached 
within reach of the batteries, they were met by an incessant and destruc- 
tive cannonade; but, closing their ranks as fast as they were opened, they 
continued steadily to advance, until they came within reach of the Amer- 
ican musketry and rifles. The extended American line now presented one 
vivid stream of fire, throwing the enemy into confusion, and covering the 
plain with the wounded and the dead. 

In an attempt to rally his troops, General Pakenham was killed; Gene- 
ral Gibbs, the second in command, was mortally wounded, and General 
Keene severely. The enemy now fled in dismay from the certain death 
which seemed to await them. General Lambert, on whom the command 
devolved, being unable to check the flight of the troops, retired to his 
encampment. On the 18th, the whole British army hastily withdrew, and 
retreated to their shipping. 

The heartfelt joy at the glorious victory achieved on one side of the 
river, was clouded by the disaster witnessed on the other. A small body 
of the American forces was stationed on the right bank of the river. 
They were attacked by eight hundred chosen troops, under Colonel Thorn- 
ton, and compelled to retreat. 

The loss of the British in the main attack on the left bank has been 
variously stated. The killed, wounded, and prisoners, ascertained on the 
next day after the battle, by Colonel Hayne, the inspector-general, places 
it at 2,600; General Lambert’s report to Lord Bathurst makes it 2,070. 
The loss of the Americans in killed and wounded was but thirteen. 

On the 20th of January, 1815, General Jackson, with his army, returned 
to New Orleans. ‘The general glow excited at beholding his entrance into 
the city, at the head of a victorious army, was manifested by all those 
feelings which patriotism and sympathy inspire. All greeted his return, 
and hailed him as their deliverer. The 23d was appointed a day of thanks- 

iving. Jackson repaired to the cathedral, which was crowded to excess. 
Children, robed in white, strewed his way with flowers, and an ode was 
recited as he passed. A Ze Deum was sung, and Bishop Dubourg deliy- 
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ered an address, which he concluded by presenting the general with a 
wreath of laurel. | 

Martial law still prevailed in New Orleans, and in February General 
Jackson arrested Mr. Louallier, a member of the legislature, on a charge 
of exciting mutiny among his troops, by a publication, on the 10th of 
February, in the Louisiana Gazette, stating that a treaty of peace had 
been signed. Louallier applied to Judge Hall for a writ of habeas corpus, 
which was immediately granted. Instead of obeying the writ, the general 
arrested the judge, and sent him from the city on the 11th of February. 
On the 13th of the same month, an express reached headquarters, from 
the war department at Washington city, announcing the conclusion of 
peace between Great Britain and the United States, and directing a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. The previous unofficial intelligence on the 10th had 
been received by Mr. Livingston, through Admiral Cochrane, of the British 
fleet. | 

On being restored to the exercise of his functions, Judge Hall ordered 
General Jackson to appear before him, to show cause why an attachment 
for contempt should not be awarded, on the ground that he had refused to 
obey a writ issued to him, detained an original paper belonging to the court, 
and imprisoned the judge. ‘The general obeyed the summons, and appeared 
in court in the garb of a citizen, to receive the sentence of the court, 
having previously made a written defense. The judge sentenced the gen- 
eral to pay a fine of one thousand dollars, which he paid. A sum was 
soon raised by the people, to relieve him from the payment, but he declined 
to receive it. The amount, with interest, was subsequently refunded to 
Jackson, by act of Congress, in 1844. 

The war being ended, and the militia having been discharged, and 
returned to their homes, General Jackson left New Orleans for Nashville, 
where he arrived in May, 1815, and was received by his fellow-citizens 
with the most cordial feelings. An address was delivered at the court- 
house, in behalf of the citizens, welcoming his return. He then retired 
to his family residence, to repair a broken constitution, and to enjoy that 
repose to which, for eighteen months, he had been a stranger. 

The annunciation of the triumphant defense of New Orleans was, in 
every section of the United States, hailed with acclamation. The legisla- 
tures of many of the states voted to him their approbation and thanks for 
what he had done. ‘The Congress of the United States did the same, and 
directed a gold medal to be presented to him, commemorative of the event. 

The president, on the resignation of General Thomas Pinckney, in 1815, 
appointed General Jackson commander-in-chief of the southern division 
of the United States. Toward the close of the autumn of 1815, he visited 
Washington city, and on his way met with continued demonstrations of 
respect from the people. At this period, Colonel Burr wrote from New 
York, to his son-in-law, Ex-Governor Alston, of South Carolina, dated 
November 20, 1815, recommending the adoption of measures to bring 
forward the nomination of General Jackson, as a candidate for president 
of the United States, previous to the nomination of James Monroe by a 
congressional caucus, which was then anticipated to take place in Decem- 
ber following. ‘‘ Nothing is wanting,’ says Burr, ‘ but a respectable 
nomination before the proclamation of the Virginia caucus, and Jackson’s 
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success is inevitable. Jackson is on his way to Washington. If you 
should have any confidential friend among the members of Congress from 
your state, charge him to caution Jackson against the perfidious caresses 
with which he will be overwhelmed at Washington.”’ On the 11th of 
December, Colonel Burr wrote to Governor Alston, saying, that since the 
date of his last, “things are wonderfully advanced. ‘These will require a 
letter from yourself and others, advising Jackson what is dome—that com- 
munications have been had with the northern states, requiring him only to 
be passive, and asking from him a list of persons to whom you may address 
your letters.” To this letter Governor Alston replied, on the 16th Feb- 
ruary, 1816, informing Colonel Burr, that his letter was received in Jan- 
uary, ‘‘ too late, of course, had circumstances been ever so favorable, to 
be acted upon in the manner proposed. I fully coincide with you in sen- 
timent; but the spirit, the energy, the health necessary to give practical 
effect to sentiment, are all gone. I feel too much alone, too entirely uncon- 
nected with the world, to take much interest in anything.” 

It appears from this correspondence, that accidental circumstances alone, 
prevented the public nomination of General Jackson by his native state, 
as a candidate for president, at a very early period after the war with 
Great Britain, and caused the bringing forward of his name to be deferred 
until the last term of Mr. Monroe’s administration, viz.,in 1822. In the 
spring of 1816, General Jackson again visited New Orleans. After sta- 
tioning the army in the southern section of his division, he concluded a 
treaty with the Indians, the object of which was to obtain from them the 
relinquishment of all the claim they pretended to have to lands within the 
limits of the United States, and which had been previously ceded by them. 

In the year 1818, the services of General Jackson, in his military 
capacity, were again called into requisition. The Seminole Indians of 
Florida, had shown their hostility to the United States, by committing dep- 
redations on the southern frontiers. General Gaines had been ordered by 
the president, in October, 1817, to take the necessary measures for the 
defence of the inhabitants of that section of the Union. He accordingly 


_ built three forts, and proceeded to expel the Indians, who resisted him, as 


far as was in their power, and committed various outrages. At the mouth 
of Flint river, the Indians fell in with a party of forty men, under Lieu- 
tenant Scott, all of whom they killed but six, who escaped by swimming. 

When the news of this massacre reached General Jackson, he raised 
an army of two thousand five hundred volunteers, and mustered them as 
in the service of the United States. After a rapid march, he arrived with 
his army, on the 1st of April, at the Mickasucky villages, which were 
deserted on his approach. Having burnt the villages, he marched to St. 
Marks, then a Spanish post on the Appalachee bay, in Florida. 

Two persons, who were traders with the Indians, namely, Arbuthnot, a 
Scotchman, and Ambrister, a British lieutenant of marines, were taken 
prisoners by Jackson, near St. Marks, and confined. They were both 
accused of exciting the Indians to hostility against the United States, and 
supplying them with arms and ammunition. They were tried by a court- 
martial, consisting of officers of the militia, and found guilty. One of 
them was sentenced to be shot, and the other to be hung, and their execu- 


| tion took place by order of General Jackson. 


About the middle of May, General Jackson arrived at the Escambia, 
OCC 
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near Pensacola, having been informed that a body of hostile Indians had 
been harbored at that place. He took possession of Pensacola and Fort 
Barancas, notwithstanding a remonstrance from the governor of the terri- 
tory. ‘Two Indian chiefs, who were captured, were hung, by order of 
General Jackson, under circumstances which he deemed justifiable, but 
for which he was censured by many. 

On the 2d June, 1818, General Jackson addressed a letter to the secre- 
tary of war, at the close of which he says: “The Seminole war may now 
be considered as at a close; tranquillity is again restored to the southern 
frontier of the United States, and, as long as a cordon of military posts is 
maintained along the gulf of Mexico, America has nothing to apprehend 
from either foreign or Indian hostilities. The immutable principles of self- 
defence justified the occupancy of the Floridas, and the same principles 
will warrant the American government in holding it, until such time as 
Spain can guaranty, by an adequate military force, the maintaining of her 
authority within the colony.” 

After the campaign in Florida, General Jackson returned to Nashville, 


and shortly afterward he resigned his commission in the army. During 


the session of Congress, in January, 1819, he visited Washington, when 
his transactions in the Seminole war became the subject of investigation 
by Congress. After a long and exciting debate on the subject, resolutions 
of censure, for his proceedings in Florida, were rejected in the house of 
representatives, by a large majority, and his course was sustained by the 
president and a majority of the cabinet, although the Spanish posts in 
Florida were restored. 

When the congressional mvestigation had terminated favorably to Gen- 
eral Jackson, he visited the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York, and various other parts of the United States, being received with 
enthusiasm by his friends in all quarters, and with distinguished attention 
by the public authorities and others. 

In June, 1821, the president appointed him governor of Florida, which 
office he accepted, and in August he took possession of the territory, accord- 
ing to the treaty of cession. ‘The Spanish governor, Callava, having 
refused to give up certain public documents, deemed of importance, he was 
taken into custody, by order of Governor Jackson, and committed to prison. 
The papers being found, under a search-warrant issued by Jackson, Callava 
was immediately set at liberty. Jackson remained but a few months in 
Florida; for, disliking the situation, and disapproving of the extent of 
powers vested in him as governor, he resigned the office, and again retired 
to Tennessee. President Monroe offered him the appointment of minister 
- to Mexico, which he declined, in 1823. 

In July, 1822, General Jackson was nominated by the legislature of 
Tennessee as a candidate for president of the United States. This nom- 
ination was repeated by assemblages of the people in several other states. 
In the autumn of 18238, he was elected by the legislature a senator from 
Tennessee, and took his seat in the senate of the United States in Decem- 
ber, 18533. He voted for the protective tariff of 1824. 

The popularity of General Jackson with the people of the United States, 
was shown at the presidential election of 1824, when he received a greater 
number of electoral votes than either of his competitors, namely, ninety- 
nine. Mr. Adams received eighty-four, Mr. Crawford forty-one, and Mr. 
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Clay thirty-seven. The election consequently devolved on the house of 
representatives, where, by the constitutional provisions, the decision is 
made by states. Mr. Adams was elected by that body, receiving the votes 
of thirteen states; General Jackson seven states; and Mr. Crawford four 
states. ‘The result caused much dissatisfaction among the friends of Gen- 
eral Jackson, but a large proportion of those who had supported Mr. 
Crawford, as well as most of those who had supported Mr. Clay, preferred 
Mr. Adams to General Jackson. 

During General La Fayette’s visit to the United States in 1824-5, he 
passed through ‘Tennessee, and was received by General Jackson, at the 
Hermitage, with his accustomed hospitality. | 

After the election of Mr. Adams to the presidency, the opposition to his 
administration was soon concentrated upon General Jackson as a candidate 
to succeed him. In October, 1825, he was again nominated by the legis- 
lature of ‘Tennessee for president, on which occasion he resigned his seat 
in the senate of the United States, in a speech delivered to the legislature, 
giving his views on public affairs. During the exciting canvass which 
resulted in his election to the presidency in 1828, by a majority of more 
than two to one of the electoral votes, over Mr. Adams, he remained in 
private life. | 

In January, 1828, he was present, by invitation, at New Orleans, at the 
celebration of the anniversary of his victory. Before departing for Wash- 
ington, in 1829, to take the reins of government, he met with a severe 
affliction in the death of Mrs. Jackson. ‘This loss bore heavily upon him 
for some time, and he came into power with gloomy feelings. He reached 
the national capital early in February, in a plain carriage. 

The events of his administration are given in the Statesman’s Manual, 
to those pages the reader is referred for the history of eight years of his 
life. In 1822 he was reélected to the presidency; and at the close of 
his second term,.m March, 1837, having published a farewell address to 
the people of the United States, he retired to his favorite residence, at 
the Hermitage, in Tennessee, where he passed the remnant of his days, 
generally a quiet, but not disinterested spectator of public events. He 
was a member of the Presbyterian church, and religious faith and confi- 
dence appear to have soothed and cheered all the latter period of his life. 
For the last year or two of his life he was infirm of body, but retained his 
mental faculties undiminished up to the hour of his decease, which took 
place on the 8th of June, 1845. His countrymen throughout the United 
States joined in testimonials of respect to his memory. He left no blood 
relatives, and Iiis estate was bequeathed to members of the Donelson fam- 
ily, who were the relations of Mrs.. Jackson. - 

The violence of political strife will long confuse men’s judgment of the 
character and abilities of General Jackson; but all will accord to him the 
praise of great firmness, energy, decision, and disinterestedness; of remark- 
able military skill, and ardent patriotism. With regard to his qualifica- 
tions and services as a statesman, his countrymen have been, and are 
divided in opinion. It is, perhaps, not yet time to speak decisively on 
this point, but it must be left for the impartial verdict of posterity. 

The personal appearance and private character of General Jackson are 
thus described by his friend and biographer, Mr. Eaton, previous to his 
election to the presidency: ‘In the person of General Jackson is per- 
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ceived nothing of the robust and elegant. He is six feet and an inch high, 
remarkably straight and spare, and weighs not more than one hundred and 
forty-five pounds. His conformation appears to disqualify him for hard- 
ship; yet, accustomed to it from early life, few are capable of enduring 
fatigue to the same extent, or with less injury. His dark blue eyes, with 
brows arched and slightly projecting, possess a marked expression; but 
when from any cause excited, they sparkle with peculiar lustre and pene- 
tration. In his manners he is pleasing—in his address commanding; while 
his countenance, marked with firmness and decision, beams with a strength 
and intelligence that strikes at first sight. In his deportment there is 
nothing repulsive. Hasy, affable, and familiar, he is open and accessible 
to all. Influenced by the belief that merit should constitute the only dif- 
_ ference in men, his attention is equally bestowed on honest poverty as on 
titled consequence. His moral character is without reproach; and by 
those who know him most intimately he is most esteemed. Benevolence 
in him is a prominent virtue. He was never known to pass distress with- 
out seeking to assist and to relieve it.”’ 
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SALARIES OF UNITED STATES PUBLIC OFFICERS, 


THE compensation of the following public officers of the United States is 
at present fixed by law at the amounts stated :— 

President of the United States, $25,000 per annum; Vice President, 
$5,000 per annum; Secretaries of State, Treasury, Navy, and War, each, 
$6,000 per annum; Postmaster General, $6,000 per annum; Attorney 
General, $4,000 per annum; Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, $5,000 
per annum; Associate Justices, $4,500 per annum. 

From the first Congress, in 1789, inclusive, until March 4, 1795, Sen- 
ators and Representatives received each $6 per diem, and $6 for every 
twenty miles travel. From March 4, 1795, to March 4, 1796, Senators 
received $7, and Representatives $6 per diem. From March 4, 1796, 
until December 4, 1815, the per diem was $6, and the mileage $6, to 
Senators and Representatives. From December 4, 1815, until March 4, 
1817, each Senator and Representative received $1,500 per annum, with 
a proportional deduction for absence, for any cause but sickness. The 
President of the Senate pro tempore, and Speaker of the House, $3,000 
per annum, each. From March 4, 1817, the compensation to members of 
both Houses has been $8 per diem, and $8 for every twenty miles travel ; 
and to the President of the Senate pro tempore, and Speaker of the House, 
$16 per diem. | 

The pay of Ministers Plenipotentiary is $9,000 per annum, salary, be- 
Fide $9,000 for an outfit. Secretaries of Legation receive $2,000, and 
Chargé d’ Affaires, $4,500 per annum. ‘To entitle any chargé d'affaires, 
or secretary of any legation or embassy to any foreign country, or secretary 
of any minister plenipotentiary, to the above compensation, they must 
respectively be appointed by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate ; but in the recess of the Senate, 
the President is authorized to make such appointments, which must be 
submitted to the Senate at the next session thereafter, for their advice and 
consent; and no compensation is allowed to any chargé d’affaires, or any 
secretary of legation, embassy, or minister, who shall not be so appointed. 

Consuls of the United States, generally so called, are, in effect, agents 
for commerce and seamen; which latter denomination, for particular rea- 
sons, is given to some of this class of public officers. They receive no 
yearly salaries (except at Paris and London, Tangier, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
where they have an annual salary of $2,000), and their compensation is 
derived from the fees which are allowed by law. The amount of these fees 
depends, of course, upon the state of foreign trade, which is perpetually 
fluctuating. Consuls of the United States, for commercial purposes, are 
regularly admitted and recognized, as to their official functions, in the ports 
of Christian Europe; but in the colonies of the European nations, agents 
for commerce and seamen mostly exercise the duties of their station under 
courtesy, without any formal recognition ; and, in some instances, from the 
jealousy of colonial policy, they have not been permitted to exercise them 
at all. In their public capacity, consuls and agents for commerce and sea- 
men are principally occupied in verifying, in different forms, the legality 
of the trade of the United States with foreign nations, and in relieving and 
sending home American seamen, who, by accident or misfortune, are left 
destitute within the jurisdiction of their several consulates and agencies. 
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The following pages are introduced by the Publishers of the People’s 
Home Book as a sample of the style and execution of a valuable sub- 


scription book entitled 


Tile VOLUME OF THE WORLD 


GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, HISTORICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 
[To be sold exclusively by subscription. } 


This work will contain ONE THOUSAND PAGES, large royal 
octavo size. It will be elegantly printed, from entirely new type, on 
paper of a very superior quality. It will be strongly and substan- d 
tially bound, in BEAUTIFULLY EMBOSSED AND GILT’ spring- 
back leather binding. It will be embellished with at least ONE 
HUNDRED HANDSOMELY EXECUTED ENGRAVINGS, consist- 
ing of Views of Cities, Public Buildings, Important Localities, Prominent 
Objects of Natural History, and Delineations of Civilized and Savage 
Life, and contain a BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED MAP OF THE 
WORLD on Mercator’s Projection, with all its details, brought 
down to the latest date of Geographical Discovery throughout the 
World. This Map embraces all the important Voyages of Discovery 
and Circumnavigation from the time of Columbus to the present day, 
including the recent Voyages to the Arctic and Antarctic regions—all 
distinctly delineated. Size of the Map, 21 by 26 inches. From the 
closeness of its information, this Map contains as much as the generality 
of Maps twice its size. As a companion to the Student of General 
History, it is preferable to any other, being compact and easy of refer- 
ence. 

Agents are wanted in all parts of the United States to circulate this 
and other valuable Works, to whom the most liberal terms will be offer- 


ed. Those wishing to engage in the business will please address, (post 


J. & H. MILLER & Co. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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PREFACE. 


THe design of this work is to afford the reader, in a condensed 
form, a statistical and descriptive view of the several nations of the 
earth,—to describe their governments, institutions, population, commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, arts, sciences, education, religion, laws, man- 
ners and customs, and to briefly notice the prominent events of their 
history. Knowledge of this kind has become a necessary qualification 
for the pursuits of commerce and industry, and much of the ordinary 
and current business of life. The details have been brought down to 
as late a date as possible, in order to exhibit as nearly as can be 
accomplished, a contemporaneous view of the nations at the close of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. In a work involving such 
an infinite variety of details, some errors and imperfections will 
unavoidably occur. Balbi observes, with reference to works of this 
description, that they are necessarily a compound of things which are, 
with things which have ceased to be. ‘How,’ he asks, “can one 
be informed of all the changes that take place in the course of a 
few years in the capitals of Kurope, still more in those of Asia, Africa 
and America? To compose a work which should exhibit a complete 
picture of the globe at a particular period, it would be necessary to 
have authentic documents, all of the same date, and that a recent 
one; which never has been, and never can be.’ All the merit the 
compiler of this volume can claim, is that of being laborious, and of 
endeavoring to be faithful. In the prosecution of his task he has 
made great exertions to avail himself of recent and reliable sources 


of information, and has had at nis disposal a large and valuable library. 


vill _ PREFACE. 


An attempt to give credit in the pages to the various works to which 
he is indebted, would have uselessly encumbered the book with notes 
and references of very little consequence to the general reader. A 
book of this kind must necessarily be a compilation——and the compiler 
has availed himself of the labors of his predecessors, so far as they 
could be made useful to his purpose. “As well might a traveler 
presume to claim the fee-simple of all the country which he has 
surveyed, as a historian or geographer expect to preclude those who 
come after him from making a proper use of his labors. If the 
former writers have seen accurately and related faithfully, the latter 
ought to have the privilege of declaring the same facts.” Those 
who have preceded him have availed themselves of the observations of 
their predecessors, and this work in its turn may save some future 
compiler a portion of his toil. very nation of the earth, civilized or 
savage; every rock of the ocean large enough for a sea gull to rest 
upon, has been made the subject of a volume; and as such works 
become multiplied, detailed and diffuse, it becomes a useful labor to 
abridge, and present in synoptical views all that is really valuable 
of their contents. In this way the compiler has endeavored to irri- 
gate his pages, not only with rills and rivulets from those great 
reservoirs of geographical and statistical knowledge, the works of Balbi, 
Hassel, Malte Brun, McCulloch, Murray and his talented collaborators 
of the Encyclopedia of Geography, but he has also drawn freely from 
the fountains of scientific observation contained in the journals of 
enlightened travelers and voyagers to distant regions. His statistics 
of civilized nations are derived from authentic documents. 

The engravings in the volume are not introduced for any purpose 


of mere embellishment; and it was for some time a question, whether 


the plan of a work of this kind would admit of their introduction;— 
but as they are now very generally used in descriptive works, both in 
this country and England, we have inserted such as will be found of 
more utility in conveying a clearei idea of the objects than can be 


accomplished by elaborate description. “he drawings are believed to 


PREFACE. ix 


be generally correct, and to many readers they will be acceptable, 
although some of them may present familiar views, which have been 
delineated repeatedly by the demand for embellished works. They 
may at least serve to call the attention of the young to the contents 
of the work, by arresting their curiosity,—an incentive that often 
proves the source of valuable attainments. | 

Believing the kind of information contained in this work to be of 
importance to all classes of society,—that none are so exalted as to 
rise above, and none so humble as to sink below, the ‘common want 
of a knowledge of the world they live in—and believing, also, that 
but few of our busy population have the leisure to search through a 


multitude of volumes to obtain the information condensed in this, the 


compiler respectfully tenders the result of his labors, in the hope that — 


it may afford to the young a useful auxiliary in the pursuit of know- 
ledge,—to the old, a work of authentic reference,—and to all a better 
knowledge of the World’s vast Volume. 
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VOLUME OF THR WORLD. 


THE WORLD. 


T'o an observer whose view is not obstructed, the earth presents itself as 
a vast circular plain, on the circumference of which the heavens appear to 
rest. Accordingly, in remote antiquity the earth was regarded as a flat 
circular body, floating on the water. But the great distance which men 
were enabled to travel soon refuted this limited idea as an optical illusion ; 
and even in remote antiquity the spherical form of the earth began to be 
suspected. On this supposition alone can all the phenomena relating to it 
be explained. How could the earth appear, from every possible position, 
as a surface bounded by the firmament, if it were not a sphere encircled 
by it? How else can the fact be explained, that we see the tops of towers 
and of mountains at a distance, before the bases are visible; and the masts 
of ships at sea before the hulls are above the horizon? How otherwise 
account for its circular shadow on the moon during an eclipse,— the 
gradual appearance and disappearance of the sun,—the imequality of day 
and night, —the changes in the position and course of the stars, and the 
gradual disappearance of some, and appearance of others, as we go from 
the equator to the poles. Finally, if the earth were not spherical, it would 
be impossible to sail round it, which is frequently done. The earth, how- 
ever, 18 not an exact sphere, but is flattened at the poles. Philosophers 
were first led to observe this, by the variations in the vibrations of the 
pendulum under the equator and near the poles. It was found that the 
pendulum performed its vibrations slower, the nearer it approached the 
equator, and hence was inferred the variableness of the force of gravity. 
This was easily explained; because the circle of daily revolution bemg 
greatest at the equator, all bodies revolve proportionally faster there than at 
the poles, so that the centrifugal force is greater and the force of gravity 


less, than at other parts of the earth’s surface ; and because, at the equa-- 


tor, the centrifugal force is exactly opposed to that of gravity ; but towards 


the poles, being oblique to it, produces less effect. rom these observa-. 


tions, it is justly inferred, that the earth is a sphere flattened at the poles ; 
and this form is satisfactorily accounted for, by the fact, that the particles 


of a yielding mass, which revolves on its own axis, depart from the poles: 
and tend to the centre, by which the poles are, of course, flattened, and, 


the middle elevated. 

Another important desideratum for a more intimate acquaintance with 
the earth, was, to ascertain its magnitude. ‘The labors of the ancients in 
this respect, were all fruitless, owing to their want of suitable instruments. 
Accurate results were first obtained in 1615. Willibrord Snellius, a. Dutch- 
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man, first struck into the only true way, and measured an arc of a meridian 
from Alemaar to Leyden and Bergen op Zoom, by means of triangles, 
After him the measurements of Picard, and the later ones of Maupertius, 
approximated nearer the truth. These made the circumference of a great 
circle of the earth 25,000 miles. In this calculation the earth is regarded 
as a perfect sphere. Further measurements of all parts of the surface of 
the earth will be necessary to determine, rigidly and accurately, its true 
magnitude. 

If we take a view of the earth in its relation to the solar system, astron- 
omy teaches us that it is an opaque body revolving around the sun, and 
receiving from it light and heat; that it completes its revolution in about 
365 days and 6 hours. ‘The orbit of the earth is an ellipse, with the sun 
in one of its foci. Hence the earth is not equally distant from the sun in 
all parts of the year;—its least distance is estimated at 93,356,000 
miles; and its greatest at 95,484,572; making a difference of more than 
2,000,000 of miles. In winter we are nearest the sun, and in summer 
farthest from it; for the difference of the seasons is not occasioned by the 
greater or less distance of the earth from the sun, but by the more or less _ 
oblique direction of the sun’s rays. The length of the path traveled over 
by the earth is estimated at 568,000,000 of miles, and as this immense 
distance is passed over in a year, the earth must move 17 miles a second. 
Besides this annual motion around the sun, the earth has also a daily 
motion on its own axis. ‘This diurnal revolution is the occasion of the 
alternation of day and night; but as the axis of the earth forms an angle 
of 232 degrees, with its orbit, the sun ascends from March 21 to June 21, 
about 232 degrees above the equator towards the north pole, and descends 
‘again towards the equator from June 21 to September 23; it then sinks 
tall December 21, about 233 degrees below the equator, towards the south 
pole, and returns again to the equator by March 21. This arrangement is the 
cause of the seasons, and the inequality of day and night attending them. 

To the physical knowledge of the earth belongs especially the consider- 
ation of its surface and its interior. The surface of the earth contains 
over 196,000,000 square miles, scarcely one-third of which is dry land; 
the remaining two-thirds are water. Of the surface of the earth, Europe 
comprises about one 54th part; Asia, one 14th; Africa a 17th, and Amer- 
ica a 16th. The islands of the Pacific, taken together, are somewhat 
larger than Europe. 

The interior of the earth is entirely unknown to us, as the depth to 
which we have been able to penetrate is nothing in comparison with its 
diameter. Some modern speculators are of opinion that the interior is 
composed of a metallic mass. Respecting the origin and gradual formation 
of the earth there are various hypotheses. 


POPULATION OF THE WORLD.* 


Africa, variously estimated from 60,000,000 to .......cccscccccccccccsecees 101,000,000 
Worth America: cond scnelbewbes ssecsccctciassccevtisdebctecsss 33,981,054 . 
South AMErica cecesecccessesceccccccccccccscenscssnccssseccs 16,326 ,000 
West Indies.....+ee- Gov cvedsenesercccvcccconerssencccesenese 3,688,762 53,995,816 
Asia, including Islands ...e.pasescccccccccccsccccsccsrcecocscestbeweseus 429,600, 
Australia and Australian group of Islands ..........seseeseeeeee erveccoces 1,368,000 
EUrOpe veccccccccvccscccvvcccseccescccccccccrsccccccccseceesscersocses 252,589 972 
Polynesia (no data) estimated .escecsccscesccccesccccccccsccccersesceres 1,500,000 
Total population of the Globe .......cseececccceces 840,053,788 


* American A'manec, 1851, 
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COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES OF THE POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 


Wiemar. Balbi. Hassel. Grabery. Volney. |Malte-Brun 


a, eee ee ey Here eee a eae ot ee 


America..... 43,800,120 | 39,000,000 | 30,483,500 | 24,000,000 | 20,000,000 | 40,000,000 
Europe...-.-| 232,200,646 | 227,700,000 | 179,808,000 | 180,000,000 | 142,000,000 | 190,000,000 
Africa......-| 101,313,478 | 60,000,000 | 102,412,000 | 99,000,000 | 30,000,000 | 70,000,000 
Asia....e---|, 654,610,049 | 390,000,000 | 392,575,500 | 366,000,000 | 240,000,000 | 340,000,000 
Oceanica.... 1,473,955 | 20,300,000 2,000,000 | 17,000,000 5,000,000 | 20,000,000 


Total... 1,033,398,251 | 737,000,000 | 707,279,000 | 686,000,000 | 437,000,000 | 660,000,000 


According to Blumenbach, mankind are divided into five classes or fami- 
lies. His system is founded on the different formations of the skull. To 
these races he has given the names of — 


1. The Caucasian, comprising the inhabitants of Europe, with their 
descendants in America, and those of Western Asia and Northern Africa. 


2. The MongoLian, comprising the inhabitants of Central and Kastern. 
Asia; the Fins and Laplanders of Europe, the Esquimaux, and other 
Arctic tribes of America. 


8. The Eruroric, or inhabitants of Central and Southern Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and some of the oceanic islands. 


4. The AMERICAN, or natives of North and South America and the 
West India Islands. This family resembles the Mongolian. 


5. The Marayastan, inhabiting Malay, Java, Sumatra, and some’ of 
the islands of the Pacific. By some naturalists the Malay is considered a 
sub-variety of the Caucasian. ) 


ENUMERATION, ACCORDING TO HASSEL. 


Caucasian RACE es ited Sten es e@eeeeee @ee@eaeeeaeeee PG eseeea eee eee eee eee eee 000000 436,625,000 
Mongolian “ eeeoeee eee eee eeesee eee eee eeeeeseenee eee Oe oeeocrseeeene eee ee ee 399,310,000 
Malayasian 66 esweecrvweaeesveeaeeeeseeaeeeea ee eeseeeeae te @er+eeeee eeeeeeveeeeee eee 32'000,000 
Ethiopic “ ..... ALS, SAO SOU, FONE, Re, tae 69,633,300 
American sé @eeeoee eee eeeeeee eee eee eoeeseeeeseeetsee eeeeoeeceeveeeeeeveeeee8 e 10,287,000 


| 


ASCERTAINED NUMBER OF LANGUAGES. 


in AIRDRIE ia bn pale Cased et We ORs bau eRe Cl Ke ee © omed Shee hae) Beam adele cone soe phicls 
EUrope occ coe cccccc cccccccecercccresesesssccecssecesenssessteccensveceseee 545 
Asia and Oceanica. e@eeee eeeeeersee @eeesneseae eee eveeveeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeaeeeeee eeeene 991 


ALFICR . sucies COSSSESTHESSSHSSSEHESHEHSSHEHEHHEHSSHEHSHEHSSHEHBSHEHSSHHOHHEHEHTHE SHEESH HEHEHEHHEHESS 276 


Total of Languages and Dialects.....ccccsccccccccsccccscccevescvesccesseed, 000 


RELIGIONS, ACCORDING TO MALTE BRUN. 
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Having taken a general survey of the earth as a whole, in its astronom- 
eal and physical relations, the extent of its population and religious divi- 
sions, we shall now proceed to view its various subdivisions into empires, 
kingdoms, states, cities, &c. 


AMERICA. 


Tus great double continent forms one of the grand divisions of the 
world, and surpasses all others in magnitude, with the exception of Asia, 
to which, however, it is but little inferior. It stretches, from north to 


south, a distance of 10,000 miles. Where broadest, North America is not: 


less than 3,500 miles, and South America 3,200. It is very irregularly 
shaped ; being divided, by the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, into 
two enormous peninsulas, united by the Isthmus of Darien, or Panama, 
which in one place is only eighteen miles across. ‘The following estimate 
of its area is given in the new edition of the Encyclopzedia Britannica : 
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This vast continent lies between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the 
Arctic and Antarctic Seas. All the distinguishing features of the Ameri- 
can continent seem to be formed on the most gigantic scale. ‘The chain 
of the Andes, which runs the whole length of South America, and is pro- 
longed through North America under different names, is, in point of length, 
unparalleled in the world, and is far superior, in respect of altitude, to the 
Alps and every other mountain system with which we are acquainted, — 
the Himmalaya only excepted. The plains, rivers, bays, lakes, cataracts 
and forests of America, are of unrivaled extent and grandeur. Her 
mineral riches are also superior to those of any other continent; and she 
possesses every variety of climate, from the extreme heat of the torrid 
zone to the eternal winter of the arctic circle. 

There is no rational ground for supposing that the ancients had the 
slightest idea of the existence of the American continent. Their ignorance 
of the compass, and the form of their vessels, allowed them to move only 
at a short distance from land. ‘Their voyages, therefore, although exten- 
sive, were always along the coasts of the great continents; nor 1s there 
the slightest record of any one having turned his daring keel into the vast 
abysses of ocean. Some speculative writers would have us believe that 
America has, from remote antiquity, been a sort of refuge to the nations 
of the Old World,—to the Trojans, Syrians, Carthaginians, Canaanites, 
and Jews; and they have endeavored to trace the origin of the natives of 
this continent to these sources, from some supposed similarity in customs or 
language ; forgetful of the fact that man has, every where, many things in 
common with his fellows. Recent attempts have also been made to identify 
the style of Mexican architecture with that of ancient Egypt, but with 
small success. 
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The Welsh put in a claim to the discovery of America in 1170 by 
Madoc, a prince of North Wales ; but the probability is, that that respectable 
navigator reached some part of Spain. The claim of discovery by the 
Northmen has been more generally received, and the Scandinavian writers 
have supported it as a point of national honor. One of the voyages, how- 
ever, to the new country, which they called Vinland, was stated to have 
been performed in twenty-four hours! Vinland was, probably, the south- 
ern part of Greenland. Other futile attempts have been made to fix the 
discovery of America at a period anterior to the time of Columbus. 

Perhaps no individual ever stood so much alone as this navigator, in 
making a discovery that changed the face of the world. He conceived 
the design, and singly achieved it. Yet, like every other great revolution, 
it was doubtless prepared by previous circumstances. he invention of 
the compass, and improved celestial observations, rendered it no longer im- 
possible to steer through an unknown ocean. On the morning of the 12th 


_ of October, 1492, the natives of the Old and the New World found them- 


selves, for the first time, in sight of each other! 
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Tur Coasts of NortH AMERICA are more indented with immense gulfs 
and arms of the sea than any other division of the globe. One of the 
principal of these, in the north-east part of the continent, consists of what 
Balbi has not unaptly termed the Sea of the Esquimaux, from its coasts 
being everywhere occupied by tribes belonging to this peculiar race: it 
consists of two great divisions, Davis’ Straits and Baffin’s Bay, separating 
Greenland from the main land, and Hudson’s Bay, lying more to the south 
and west, but connected with the former by numerous channels, some of 
which have been only recently discovered. The navigation of these seas © 


- and inlets, even in the most favorable seasons, is extremely difficult, from 


their being constantly encumbered with ice; and it is only during a short 
period of the year that it can be attempted. The next great inlet of the 
sea is the Gulf of St. Lawrence,.so called from the great river of the same 
name which falls into its south-west extremity. Passing over the numerous 
inlets and noble bays on the coast of the United States, we come to the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. This vast Mediterranean is sep- 
arated from the Atlantic by the Peninsula of Florida and the islands of the 
West Indies. The latter are, as it were, a continuation of Florida, and 
are, it is probable, the only remaining points of what was once a broad belt 
of land, which has been broken to pieces and partly submerged in some of 
those tremendous convulsions to which the earth has been subject." But 
however this may be, this great inland sea is divided into two portions by 
the Peninsula of Yucatan, and Cape San Antonia, at the western extrem- 
ity of the Island of Cuba, which approach within a comparatively short 


* McCulloch’s Geo. Dict, 
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distance of each other ; that to the north being called the Gulf of Memeo, 
and that to the south the Caribbean Sea. The Gulf of California, sepa- 
rating the peninsula of that name from the main land, is the most important 
inlet of the sea on the west coast of North America. 


Sourn America bears a striking resemblance in the form of its Coasts 
to Africa. It is much more compact than North America, and compara- 
tively little mdented by arms of the sea. ‘The great rivers, Amazon, La 
Plata, Oronoco, may, however, be looked upon as a species of inland seas ; 
and are, in some respects, more serviceable than the latter. The west 
coast of America, from the proximity of the Andes, has but few gulfs, and 
is, in a great part, almost destitute of harbors. The southern extremity 
of South America, or the country of Terra del Fuego, is properly an 
archipelago, being separated from the continent by the winding strait of 
Magellan. 


Mountains. — Humboldt has shown that all the high elevations of the 
New World belong to that great chain which, under different denomina- 
tions, extends from one of its extremities to the other, along its western — 
coast, over a space of no less than 10,000 miles! The American moun- 
tains may, however, be divided into EIGHT SYSTEMS, or principal groups, 
three of which belong to North, and three to South America; and one 
each to the West Indian and Arctic archipelagoes. 


Ist. Of these systems, that of the ANDES, or PERUVIAN SYSTEM, is by 
far the most gigantic. This vast cham of mountains commences at Cape 
Horn, in about the 56th deg. of south latitude, and following pretty closely 
the line of the west coast of the continent, to which it forms, as it were, a 
huge bulwark, stretches north to the bay of Panama, in about the 9th deg. 
of north latitude. But at Popayan, in about 22 deg. north latitude, the 
chain is divided into three great ridges, of which the most westerly takes 
the direction above mentioned. The name Cordillera, sometimes given to 
the entire chain, belongs properly only to the highest ridge. In parts the 
chain ¢onsists only of one ridge, and in others of two or three, enclosing 
Alpine valleys of vast height, and sometimes of great extent. It has, next 
to the Himmalaya chain, the highest summits known to exist ; and its mean 
elevation may be taken at from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. Chimborazo, near 
Quito, 21,400 feet above the level of the sea, was formerly supposed to be 
the highest summit of the Andes, but the researches of Mr. Pentland have 
shown that it is far surpassed in altitude by Zorata and Ilimani, near lake 
Titicaca, which respectively rise to the prodigious elevation of 25,250 feet 
(nearly 10,000 feet higher than Mont Blanc) and 24,000 feet. 


2d. The system oF La Paris, or Guyana, embraces the mountains 
scattered over the immense island formed by the Orinoco, Cassiquiari, Rio 
Negro, and Amazon. It consists of an irregular group of mountains, 
separated from each other by plains, savannas, and immense forests. The 
Sierra de Parime may be regarded as its principal chain. The peak of 
Duida, 8,312 feet in height, is the culminating point of the chain and of 
the whole system. 


3d. The BRAzILIAN SYSTEM, embracing the mountains that lie between 
Amazon, Paraguay, and Rio de la Plata. The Sierra de Espinhazo is its 
* 
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most e} ‘ated chain. It traverses, under different denominations, the 
province of Bahia, Minas-Geraés, Rio de Janeiro, San Paulo, and the 
northern: extremity of the province of San Pedro. Its culminating points 
are Itambe and the Sierra da Piedade, nearly 6,000 feet high, in the 
province of Minas-Geraés. 


4th. In North America, the principal mountain system is that of the 
Mexican Aups and Rocky Mounrarns, which may be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the Andes. In Mexico, it is divided into three distinct ridges; 
within which, between the parallels of 19 deg. and 24 deg. north latitude, 
are immense plateaus, elevated to the height of between 6,000 and 9,000 
feet. The central cordillera of Mexico stretches from the 25th to the 38th 
deg. of latitude, separating the waters of the Rio del Norte, flowing south- 
east, from those of the Colorado, flowing south-west. The highest peaks 
in the ridge in Mexico, are the volcanoes of Pocatepetl, 17,060 feet, and 
Orosaba, 16,365 feet. From about the 38th deg. the ridge, which then 
begins to be called the Rocky Mountains, stretches north 28 deg. west, till 
it terminates near the mouth of the Mackenzie River, on the Arctic Sea, in 
about the 69th deg. of latitude, and 138th deg. of west longitude. Some 
peaks in this chain, between 52° and 58°, are said to be nearly 16,900 
feet above the level of the sea; and others, between 87° and 39°, have 
been ascertained to be from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in height. We have 
no accurate information respecting the height of the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains, nor of the altitude of their base above the sea; but on their 
east side is a very extensive tract, dry, sandy, and almost a desert. 


5th. Parallel to the Rocky Mountains, and at no great distance from the 
sea, a chain of mountains runs north from the peninsula of California, till 
it is lost in Russian America. This chain, which has been called by Hum- 
boldt the CaLrrorNIAN Maritime ALPs, increases in altitude as it gets 
farther north. Mount Hood, near the 45th deg., on the south side of the 
Columbia or Oregon River, is said to be about 16,000 feet high; and 
Mount St. Helen’s, about a degree farther north, on the north side of the 
Columbia, has an elevation of 14,000 feet. Mount Fairweather, in the 
59th deg., is also 14,000 feet high, and Mount St. Elias, the loftiest in the 
chain, attains to an elevation of about 17,000 feet. The last two are 
voleanoes. Between the Rocky Mountains and the Maritime Alps is an 
extensive prairie tract, 700 miles in length, by from 100 to 200 miles in 
breadth. The Rocky Mountains and the Maritime Alps are connected by . 
a ridge in about the 42d deg. of latitude, dividing the waters which now 
flow north to the Columbia from those which flow south to the Colorado. 


6th. The mountains east of the Mississippi do not at all approach the 
Rocky Mountains in magnitude. They are included in what is called the 
ALLEGHANY OR APPALACHIAN SYSTEM, extending in a north-eastern by 
northern direction from Alabama, on the northern confines of Georgia, to 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, being about 1,200 miles in length, with a 
mean breadth of 100 miles. The White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
7,300 feet above the level of the sea, are the highest in this range, which 
is crossed by the tidal waters of the Hudson River. The immense valley 
of the Mississippi lies between the Rocky and the Alleghany chains. 


7th. Balbi proposes to embrace, under the denomination of Arctic 
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SYSTEM, all the mountains that are already, or that may hereafter be, dis 
covered within the Arctic archipelago. The culminating points of that 
system, in so far as they are at present known, are the Corn du Cerf, in 
Greenland, the height of which has been much exaggerated, but which is 
orobably above 8,000 feet, and the Aeraefi Tackull, in Iceland, 6,649 feet. 


8th. The systeEM OF THE ANTILLES embraces the mountains in the 
archipelago of that name.: Its culminating points are, the Anton-Sepo, in 
Hayti, nearly 9,000 feet in height; and the Sierra de Cobre, in Cuba, the 
yaost elevated summits of which attain about the same height. 


Priateaus. — America has a great variety of plateaus, some remarkable 
for their prodigious elevation, and others for their immense extent. Under 
the former are included the plateau of Titicaca, divided between Bolivia 
and Peru, comprising an area of about 18,000 square miles, with a mean 
elevation of above 13,000 feet. The populous and well-cultivated plateau 
of Quito is elevated about 9,600 feet; and the extensive plateau or table- 
land of Anahuac, in Mexico, from 6,000 to 9,000 feet. 


Votcanors.— America has a great number of volcanoes, and some of 
the most elevated volcanic mountains in the world. The State of Equa- 
dor and the department of Cauca in New Grenada, the States of Nicaragua, 
San Salvador, and Guatemala in Central America, Chili, Russian America, 
and Iceland in Danish America, contain a great number of volcanoes. ‘The 
most remarkable volcanic mountains are, Cotopaxi, Sanguay, and Pichin- 
cha, in the Columbian State of Equador; Pasto, Sotara, and Purace, in 
that of Cauca; Guagua-Plitina, or the volcano of Arequipa, and Sehama, 
in Peru; the volcanoes of Copiapo, Chilan, Antoco, and Peteroa, in Chili; 
those of Socomusco, Guatemala, or Fuego, Agua, Pacaya, San Salvador, 
Granada, and Telica, near St. Leon, of Nicaragua, in Central America ; 
Popocatapetl, or the volcano of Pu2bla, Citlatepetl, or the volcano of Ori- 
zaba, the volcano of Colima, and that of Xorullo, in the Mexican confeder- 
ation; St. Elias and Fairweather, in the Californian Alps; the two | 
volcanoes of the peninsula of Alashka, and those of the Aleutian islands ; 
with Hekla, and others in Iceland. 


Puains.—In no other part of the world are the plains so vast. The 
immense space from the outlet of the Mackenzie river to the Delta of the 
Mississippi, and between the central chain of the Mexican system and 
Rocky Mountains, and the Alleghany, forms the largest plain, not of 
America only, but of the world; it embraces the basins of the Mississippi, 
the St. Lawrence, Churchill or Nelson, almost the whole basin of the Mis- 
sourl, nearly the whole basins of the Suskatchawan and Mackenzie River, 
and the entire basin of the Coppermine River. Four-fifths of that portion 
of this vast plain, which lies beyond the 50th deg. of latitude, is a bleak 
and barren waste overspread with innumerable lakes, and bearing a striking 
resemblance to northern Asia; but its more southerly portion, or that lying 
west of the Alleghany chain, and north from the Gulf of Mexico, differs 
widely in character from the other, being well wooded and fertile on the 
east side, bare but not infertile in the middle, and becoming almost a desert 
in the extreme west. The second great plain of the New Continent is that 
of the Amazon: it embraces the whole central part of South America, 
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comprising more than half Brazil, with south-west Columbia, the eastern 
part of the republic of Peru, and the northern part of Bolivia; its limits 
are nearly identical with those of the middle and lower parts of the im- 
mense basin of the Amazon and Tocantin. The plain of the Rio de la 
Plata extends between the Andes and their principal branches, and the 
mountains of Brazil, to the Atlantic ocean and the straits of Magellan. 
It embraces the south-west part of Brazil, Paraguay, the country of the 
Chiquitos, Chaco, with the greater part of the confederation of the Rio de 
la Plata, the State of Uruguay, and Patagonia. A large portion of it is 
known by the name of the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, or Rio de la Plata. 
The plain of the Orinoco, embracing the Llanos of New Granada and 
Venezuela, extends from Caqueta to the mouth of the Orinoco, along the 
Guaviare, Meta, and lower Oronoco. In some of the flat parts of America 
large tracts of territory are met with, which, in respect of aridity of soil, 
and of the sand by which they are covered, may be compared to the 
deserts of Asia and Africa. The most remarkable and most extensive of 
these tracts, are the deserts of Pernambuco, occupying a great part of the 
north-east plateau of Brazil; the desert of Atacama, extending, with some 
interruptions, along the coast of the Pacific from Tarapaca, in Peru, to 
Copiapo, in Chili; and the desert of Nuttal, at the east foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, between the upper Arkansas and Paduka, forming part of the 
central plain of North America. 


Tue Rivers or AMERICA are on a much larger scale than those of any 
other portion of the globe, affording facilities of internal communication of 
vast importance, and quite unequalled anywhere else. The principal are 
the Amazon, Mississippi, Plata, St. Lawrence, and Orinoco. The Amazon 
flows east through the broadest part of South America, having its em- 
bouchure under the equator. Its entire course is estimated at about 4,700 
miles, and it has several large tributaries. Uninterrupted by either rocks 
or shallows, it is navigable for vessels of considerable burden to the east 
foot of the Andes, a distance, in a direct line, of above 2,000 miles from 
the sea; and though civilization has as yet made little or no progress in 
the vast and fertile regions through which it flows, there can be no doubt 
that it is destined to become as it were a great highway for many powerful 
nations ; and to have its banks thickly set with populous towns and em- 
poriums. 


The Mississipp draims one of the largest and finest basins in the world. 
It has its sources in the brooks which form the small lake Itaska, about 
47° 10’ north latitude, on a high table-land, 1,500 feet above the level of 
the sea, and 3,200 miles from the mouth of the river, following the wind- — 
ings of the stream, but only 1,250 in a straight line. Rising in a region 
of swamps and wild rice lakes, it flows at first through low prairies, and 
then in a broken course through forests of elm, maple, birch, oak, and ash, 
till, at the Falls of St. Anthony, 1,100 miles from its source, it tumbles 
over a limestone ridge, with a fall of 17 feet. The river is here 600 yards 
wide. Below this point it is bounded by limestone bluffs, from 100 to 400 
feet high, and first begins to exhibit islands, drift-wood and sand-bars. Its 
current is slightly broken by the Rock River and Desmoines Rapids, which, 
however, present no very considerable interruption to navigation; and 850 
miles below the Falls of St. Anthony, it receives from the west the stream 
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of the Missouri. Between the mouth of the Missouri and the sea, a 
distance of 1,220 miles, it receives its principal tributaries ;—the Ohio 
from the east, and the Arkansas and Red River from the west, and imme- 
diately below the mouth of the latter, it gives off, in times of flood, a portion 
of its surplus waters to the Atchafalaya. Below the Atchafalaya it dis- 
charges a portion of its waters by the Lafourche and the Iberville ; but the 
greater part of its contents flows on in the main channel, which passes 
through a flat tract, and reaches the Gulf of Mexico at the end of a long 
projecting tongue of mud, formed by the deposites of the current. Near 
the sea it divides into several channels, here called passes, with bars at 
their mouths, on which are from 12 to 14 feet of water. Before the intro- 
duction of steam vessels, the river was navigated by keel-boats, which, in 
going upward, were rowed along the eddies of the stream, or drawn by 
ropes along the shore; and by this tedious process more than three months 
were consumed in ascending from New Orleans to the Falls of the Ohio; a 
passage which is now made in five or six days. The first steamboat was 
introduced in 1811; there are now upwards of 1,000 on the river. The 
boldest flights of imagination can hardly figure what the Mississippi will 
be, when the rich and fruitful countries on its banks, and those of its afilu- 
ents, are all fully peopled, and making use of its waters to send abroad 
their surplus products, and to import those of other countries and climates. 


The Missourz, is navigable to the foot of the great falls, and steamboats 
have gone up the stream 2,200 miles from its junction with the Mississippi. 
It rises in the Rocky Mountains, and some of its sources are within a mile 
of those of the Columbia. ‘The falls in several parts of this river are only 
inferior to those of Niagara. In a course of 17 miles it has a descent of 
_ 360 feet, and in that space, besides the Great Falls, of 90 feet perpendic- 
ular and 800 yards wide, and a fine fall of 50 feet, there are several others 
of from 12 to 20 feet. The Missouri thence flows through vast. prairies, 
and soon after receiving the Yellow Stone, a large, navigable stream, takes 
a south and south-east course to the Mississippi. 


The Ohio is, next to the Missouri, the most important of the tributaries 
of the Mississippi. This river is formed by the union of the Alleghany, 
350 miles long, and the Monongahela, 300 miles, at Pittsburg, from which 
place to the Mississippi it has a course of 950 miles, receiving, in its 
progress, numerous navigable streams from both sides; from the north, the 
Muskingum, the Big Beaver, Scioto, Miami and Wabash; and from th 
south, the Kanhawa, Big Sandy, Kentucky, Greene, Cumberland aril 
Tennessee. The whole region drained by this fine river includes an area 
‘of 200,000 square miles, rich in the most useful natural productions, and 

enjoying a mild and healthful climate. The breadth of the stream varies 
from 400 to 1,400 yards, and the annual range between mean water and 
flood is more than 50 feet. The floods occur in December and on the 
melting of the snow in spring. The navigation is usually impeded by ice 
in the winter, and, in the upper part of the river, by drouth in summer ; 
but during the other seasons the stream is covered with steamers and river 
craft, carrying on an active trade. 


The Arkansas exceeds the Ohio in size, but its course is generally 
through an almost desert country, which diminishes its importance. The 
navigation is insecure, and in summer, in many parts, the stream is dried 
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up. Steamboats ply only from its mouth to Fort Gibson, 420 miles, while 
its whole length is estimated to be 2,500 miles. 


The Red River rises in the Mexican Cordillera, and hence pursues a 
course south and east to the Mississippi, forming in part the north boundary 
of the State of Texas. The obstructions which formerly impeded naviga- 
tion have been partly removed; steamboats ply on its bosom the whole 
length of its navigable course. + — 


The Jilinois is formed in the north part of the State of the same name, 
by the junction of the Kankakee from Indiana and the Des-Plaines from 
Wisconsin, from which it flows 200 miles to the Mississippi. It is naviga- 
ble to the Falls of Ottawa. In some places the river expands to such a 
width as to have the appearance of a lake; and one expanse of this kind, 
20 miles long, has received the name of Lake Peoria. The Kankakee 
rises within two miles of the St. Joseph, which falls into Lake Michigan, 
and in the wet season boats may pass from one to the other. “ 


The Plata, which runs south, with a slight inclination to the east, is the 
grand channel of communication to a very large portion of South America. 
Its course may be estimated at about 2,500 miles; and its basin is inferior 
only to that of the Amazon or the Mississippi. 


The St. Lawrence, with its connected lakes, or rather great inland seas, 
is the grand outlet of the largest fresh water system in the world. 
Including the lakes, its course exceeds 2,000 miles. It is remarkable for 
the equality of its current, which is nearly uniform throughout the year. 


The Orinoco has a course of about 1,800 miles, and carries to the sea 
an immense body of water. There is a water communication between one 
of its affluents, the Cassiquiari, and the Rio Negro, an affluent of the 
- Amazon. 

Owing to the circumstance of the Andes, and their prolongation in 
North America, being generally within a comparatively short distance of 
the western coast, there is not, in most parts, room in the intervening space 
for the formation of any great river. Hence, notwithstanding the prodi- 
gious length of the western coast, it only receives two large rivers, and 
these not of the first class; the Rio Colorado, falling into the bottom of the 
Gulf of California, and the Columbia or Oregon. Their course may be 
estimated at about 1,100 miles each. 


The Mackenzie is the only great river flowing into the Arctic Sea. It 
has a north north-west course; it is connected by a series of lakes and 
tributary streams with Lake Superior, and consequently with the St, 
Lawrence. 


Laxes.— No part of the world has so many lakes as North America, 
especially that portion between 42° and 67° of latitude, which might be 
justly called the lake region. It presents not only the greatest masses of 
fresh water on the surface of the globe, but so many smaller lakes and 
morasses, that their enumeration is almost impossible. These lakes form a 
most important feature in the physical geography of the New World. In 
the rainy season several of them overflow their banks; and temporary 
communications are then established between rivers whose embouchures 
are frequently at immense distances from each other. The great lakes of 
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North America are, Lake Superior, Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, and 
Ontario. These, which are all connected together, discharge their super- 
fluous waters by the St. Lawrence, and form the vast reservoir of fresh 
water, sometimes called the Sea of Canada. 


Lake Superior has a length of 420 miles, and an extreme breadth of 165 
miles ; its circuit is about 1,750, and its area has been estimated at 32,000 
square miles. Its surface is 596 feet above the level of the sea; but as 
its depth varies from 500 to 900 feet, and is even supposed to be in some 
places, 1,200 feet; its bottom lies far below the level of the ocean. The 
basin which is drained by this great lake is estimated at 100,000 square 
miles, and has 220 rivers and streamlets to convey the waters deposited 
within it. The water is very pure and cold; the bottom consists of adhe- 
sive clay. The shore on the north consists of lofty rocks, from 300 to 
1,500 feet high, and is lined with numerous islands; the southern shore is 
chiefly low and sandy, interrupted here and there by limestone rocks, and 
is wholly destitute of bays or any other shelter. 


Lake Huron receives the waters of Lake Superior through the river St. 
Mary’s, which is about 30 miles in length, with falls of 30 feet, 225 of 
which occur at the Sault or Rapids of St. Mary’s, extending over a space 
of two miles. Greatest length 250, and breadth 220 miles; its circuit is 
1,200 miles, and its area about 20,000 square miles. The surface of this 
lake is 578 feet above the level of the sea, and its average depth is 1,000 
feet.’ The shores are much similar to those of Lake Superior; high and 
rocky on the north, and low and swampy on the south. On the west side 
of the lake is a large inlet called Saginaw Bay. 


Lake Michigan lies in the same level with Huron, and indeed is prop- 
erly a part of it, the two being connected by the Straits of Michilimackinac, 
which is four miles wide at the narrowest part. Length 800, and breadth 
from 80 to 90 miles; area 22,000 square miles, and the greatest depth 900 
feet. Green Bay, on its west side, is nearly detached from the lake by a 
long, narrow peninsula, and several islands. 


Lake Erie is 265 miles long and 63 in breadth in the middle. Its sur- 
face is 565 feet above the level of the sea, and has an area of 9,600 
square miles. ‘The shores are low, but in a few places interrupted by rocky 
cliffs: towards the west there are extensive marshes on both sides. The 
want of sheltered bays has rendered it necessary to resort to pier harbors ; 
the mouths of the rivers are also obstructed by sand-bars. 

The river Niagara, 88 miles in length, forms the outlet of Lake Erie, 
and has a descent of 334 feet to Lake Ontario. Of this, 165 feet form 
one perpendicular fall, and 51 feet the descent of the rapids in the half mile 
immediately above the falls. Below the falls, the Niagara flows through a 
deep, rock-bound chasm, the sides of which are formed by mural precipices, 
nearly 300 feet high, as far as Queenstown, where the ground sinks down 
almost to the level of the river. The great fall, 20 miles from Lake Erie, 
is divided by Goat Island into two portions, one of which, named the Horse 
Shoe Falls, from its semi-circular form, has a lineal extent of 600 yards on 
the Canadian side; the other, an extent of 3800 yards on the American 
side. For grandeur and sublimity the Fatus or NIAGARA are unequaled 
and unsurpassed by any other natural scene in the world. President 
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Dwight estimated the quantity of water precipitated over the falls at 
11,524,375 tons an hour; Darby at 1,672,704,000 cubic feet per hour ; 
and Pickens at 113,510,000 gallons, or 18,524,000 cubic feet a minute. 


Lake Ontario is about 200 miles in length; its greatest breadth is 60; 
its circuit 470 ; its area 6,300 square miles; its surface 232 feet above the 
level of the sea, and its depth from 300 to 600 feet. The shores are gen- 
erally low, but between Toronto and the Bay of Quinte they are higher. 


The next in size and importance are Lakes Winnipeg, Athabasco, Great 
Slave Lake, and Great Bear Lake, stretching north north-west from Lake 
Superior to near the mouth of the Mackenzie River, and forming as it 
were a continuation of the Canadian lakes. There are some considerable 
lakes in the Mexican States ; and the comparatively small lakes of Tezeaco, 
Xochimilco, &c., in the valleys of Mexico, are remarkable for their elevated 
situation, their vicinity to the capital, and the superb works undertaken to 
prevent the damage caused by their frequent overflowing. The Lake 
Nicaragua, in Central America, is remarkable for its size, the beauty of its 
scenery, its volcanoes, and from its forming the basis of the works projected 
for uniting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The limited size of the prin- 
cipal lakes of South America, strikingly contrasts with the dimensions of 
those of North America. The Lake of Titicaca, the largest and most 
celebrated of the South American lakes, is situated near the north-west 
frontier of Bolivia, or Upper Peru, in an Alpme valley surrounded by 
ridges of the Andes. It covers an area of above 4,000 square miles, and 
is elevated 12,795 feet above the level of the sea! Manco Capac made 
his first appearance on the banks of this lake. The basins of the Rio Col- 
orado, or Mendoza, and Rio Negro, present several very extensive lakes ; 
but these are really rather vast morasses, than lakes properly so called. 


IsLanps.— A multitude of islands belong to America. We shall briefly 
notice the principal, in the order of the seas in which they are situated. 
In the Atlantic Ocean are, the archipelago of St. Lawrence, or of New- 
foundland, at the mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The great Colum- 
bian archipelago, or Antilles, commonly called the West Indies, comprises 
a great number of islands and secondary groups, lying between thé penin- 
sula of Florida and the delta of the Orinoco. The Lucayos, or Bahama 
Islands, a vast secondary group, are situated to the north of Cuba. 
Towards the southern extremity of the New Continent, are the Falkland, 
or Malouine Islands, which have no fixed inhabitants’ in the southern ocean 
is the archipelago of Magellan and Terra del Fuego, the most southerly 
inhabited part of the world. . 

The Antarctic archipelago, or Antarctic lands, under which denomina- 
tion we include all the islands situated beyond 56° south latitude, next 
claim attention. ‘The greater part of these islands have been recently 
discovered; they are all uninhabited, are mostly covered with ice, and 
are important only to whale and seal fishers. In Behring’s Sea are the 
group of Pribylof and Nounivok, belonging to Russia. The Arctic Ocean 
presents a vast number of islands, the majority of which, previously to a 
late voyage of discovery, were regarded as parts of the American continent. 


The Crimate of America is nearly as celebrated for the predominance 
of cold, as that of Africa for the predominance of heat. With the excep- 
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tion of the limited space along its western shore, between the Andes in the 
south, and the maritime Alps in the north, the temperature of the New 
World, in the same latitude, is everywhere inferior to that of the Old. 
Countries which, from their geographical position, we should suppose to be 
mild and temperate, are exposed to long and severe winters, during which 
they are wholly covered with snow; and in point of fact, the entire conti- 
nent of North America above the 50th deg. of latitude is all but uninhab- 
itable. Even in the 45th parallel, on the north side of the Canadian lakes, 
frost is continuous for more than six months. Occasional frosts occur as 
low down the Atlantic coast as the confines of Florida, near the 80th deg. 
of latitude, in the parallel of Morocco, Cairo, and Suez. This predomi- 
nance of cold is no doubt ascribable to a great variety of causes; among 
the most prominent of which may be placed the extraordinary elevation of 
the soil. Not only is the continent traversed from one extremity to the 
other by immense chains of mountains covered with perpetual snow, but in 
many parts, as in Mexico and Columbia, very extensive plains are found 
at an elevation of from 6,000 to 10,000 feet above the level of the sea! 
Thus the plain of Quito, immediately under the equator, has an elevation 
of above 9,600 feet, and its mean temperature is said not to exceed 53° 
Fahr. In some parts, where the plateaus rise rapidly, there is often, within 
a few leagues, an extraordinary change of temperature. At Vera Cruz 
and Guayaquil, for example, on the borders of the plains of Mexico and 
Quito, and nearly on a level with the sea, the heat is often quite op- 
pressive. These different climates have different vegetable productions. 
‘¢ Hence the traveler journeymg down the deep descent of one of these 
magnificent ravines (leading from the plateau of Mexico), through forests 
of birches, oaks, and pines, finds himself suddenly on the level shores of 
the Rio Alvarado, surrounded by palms, and has an opportunity of seeing 
the animal products of the north and south, of the Alpine regions and 
tropics, nay of the eastern and western hemispheres, mingled together. 
Wolves of northern aspect dwelling in the vicinity of monkeys; humming- 
birds returning periodically from the borders of the frozen zone, with the 
northern bunting and soft-feathered titmice, to nestle near parrots; and 
the common European whistling-ducks and teal, swimming in lakes which 
swarm with syrens and Brazilian parras and boatbills.’’* 

Another cause of the inferior temperature of the New World may be 
partly ascribed to the great indentation of the sea between North and 
South America, and the absence of those extensive sandy deserts in the 
tropical regions, which, by reflecting the rays of the sun, render Africa so 
uncommonly heated. The place of these is supplied’ by dense forests, and 
traversed by the largest rivers of the world, which powerfully diminish the 
influence of the solar beams. A strong and abundant vegetation is, in 
fact, the distinguishing characteristic of North as well as South America, 
and to this fact may be attributed much of the difference which distin- 
guishes the Old from the New World. 

And with respect to North America, we may add, that while but a small 
portion of it is within the torrid zone, it reaches far within the Arctic 
circle, where it also attains to a great breadth. The north-west wind pre- 
vails in the winter. This wind, sweeping over a desolate country, over- 


* Richardson’s Zoology of North America. 
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spread with marshes, forests, frozen lakes, and mountains buried under 
eternal snow, contracts’ an intense degree of cold, and in its progress south- 
ward, passing over a wilderness, where the forests shade the earth from 
the sun, its original character is in no respect changed. It slowly yields 
to the dominion of latitude, and retains its boreal character long after it 
has penetrated into the natural regions of heat. Throughout North 
America the north wind is accordingly felt to be keen and piercing. It 
increases the rigor of the seasons, and extends the influence of winter far 
into those latitudes, which, in the other hemisphere, are blessed with per- 
petual spring. 

The countries lying within the tropics are exposed to the inroads of the 
northern blasts; and the great heats felt at Vera Cruz and other seaboard 
cities, are often suddenly reduced by strata of cold air brought by the 
north winds from the polar regions. These winds blow from October to 
March, frequently bursting forth in tremendous hurricanes — ‘“ northers,”’ 
and cooling the air to such a degree, that at Vera Cruz the thermometer 
very frequently falls to 60° Fahr. In the basin of Mexico, the tempera- 
ture has sometimes marked the freezing point, and thin ice has been formed 
on stagnant pools. — ’ 

To the prevalence of these north winds, therefore, combined with the 
extraordinary elevation of the surface and the yet uncultivated state of 
the country, overspread with vast forests, the inferior temperature of North 
America seems ascribable. But with this great inconvenience, the cli- 
mate of the continent is healthy, and the rate of mortality not greater, in 
the more elevated regions, than that of the Old World, and in some of the 
middle districts longevity is a distinguishing feature in its vital statistics. 

In South America nearly the same causes operate. The country is even 
more desolate: the climate is more inclined to moisture, and liable, beyond 
the 40th parallel, to dreadful tempests; while immense mountain ranges, 
rising far above the limit of perpetual snow, aid these effects, and greatly 
increase the rigor of the seasons. ‘To these causes may be added the form 
of the American continent, which, being greatly contracted in breadth as 
it approaches the south, is, in consequence, exposed on every side, except 
towards the north, to the surrounding oceanic winds. ‘To the south of Cape 
Horn is the great Antarctic Ocean, where cold prevails even to a much 
greater degree than in the north, so that the winds coming from those in- 
hospitable seas bring to the American continent all the unmitigated rigor 
of the polar regions. The Andes and maritime Alps protect the strip of 
territory between them and the Pacific Ocean from the freezing influence 
of the north-west wind; and to this its greater mildness is partly, at least, 
if not wholly, owing. ; 


VEGETATION. — Stretching, as America does, from the eternal snows of 
the Arctic to those of the Antarctic circle, and possessing soils of every 
elevation and quality, her vegetable products are necessarily of the most 
diversified description. Owing to the prevalent humidity and coolness of 
the climate, and the richness of the soil, her forests and pastures are un- 
rivalled for extent, luxuriance, and magnificence. ‘The forests consist gen- 
erally of very heavy timber, including many species of pines and larches 
unknown in Europe, with an endless variety of oaks, maples, cypresses, 
tulip trees, mahogany trees, logwood, Brazil-wood, &c., &. The Old 
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World is indebted to the New for some of its most useful and widely-dif 
fused vegetable productions. Potatoes, though probably not introduced 
into Europe for more than a century after the discovery of America, al 
ready form a most important part of the food of most European nations ; 
and tobacco, though it also be of American origin, has been diffused from 
one extremity of the Old World to the other, and is, perhaps, the most 
universally esteemed of all luxuries. Maize, or Indian corn, millet, cocoa, 
vanilla, pimento, copaiba, cinchona or bark, so important in medicine, jalap, 
sassafras, nux vomica, &c., are also American. The Cactus cochinilifer, 
which furnishes the cochineal, is also peculiar to America. On the other 
hand, America is indebted to the Old World for a great variety of cereal 
grasses, trees, and fruits. At the head of the former may be placed wheat, 
barley, oats, and rice, all of which succeed admirably well in large portions 
of America. It seems pretty well established that the sugar-cane is in- 
digenous to some of the West Indian islands; but it is abundantly certain, 
not merely that the art of making sugar, but that the cane, now most gen- 
erally cultivated in the islands and in continental America, was brought to 
them either from the East Indies or from Madeira. America is also in- 
debted to the Old World for the coffee plant, now one of her staple pro- 
ducts; and for oranges, lemons, peaches, and most descriptions of fruit 
trees. American apples, though now very superior to any produced in 
that country, are derived from plants brought from England. ‘The vine is 
raised in America, and an excellent quality of wine manufactured from a 
native grape. ‘The tea-plant has been tried im Brazil; but, owimg to the 
dearness of labor, there is no chance of its being profitably cultivated 
there, or anywhere else in America. 


The Zoouocy of America differs in many important respects from that 
of the Old World. With few exceptions, she is singularly ill provided 
with the useful animals. Neither the horse, ox, sheep, nor hog, were 
found in America on her discovery by Columbus; and the want of them 
must, no doubt, have been a considerable obstacle to the advancement of 
the natives in the career of civilization. ‘The elephant and the camel are 
also unknown in America; but she was not entirely destitute of useful 
animals. In Peru they had the lama, guanaco, paco, and vicunna— ani- 
mals that bear a considerable resemblance to each other, if they be not of — 
the same species. ‘The first has a considerable analogy to the camel, though 
it is neither so large nor strong, and wants the hump. It was, and still 
is, employed to carry loads, and, being docile and sure-footed, makes its 
way over the most dangerous paths. Its pace is slow, seldom exceeding 
twelve or fifteen miles a day, and it usually carries about eighty pounds. 
Its wool, or, rather, hair, which is generally, but not always, white, is spun 
and made into articles of clothing. The guanacos and pacos are not so 
serviceable as beasts of burden as the llamas, and are comparatively little 
used. The vicunna, the smallest of them all, inhabits the least accessible 
parts of the Andes; it is chiefly prized on account of its wool, which is 
of a very superior quality. The flesh of these animals, though dry and 
coarse, is used as food. ‘They are almost the only animals that the native 
inhabitants of America had been able to subdue, and to render subservient 
to their purposes. ‘The bison, or American ox, (Bos Americanus), the 
largest native quadruped of the New World, is principally found on the 
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prairie lands of the Rocky Mountains, in North America. It is rarely, 
if ever, seen to the south of the Mississippi ; and it is doubtful whether it 
was ever found on the Atlantic coast. The Bos moschatus, or musk ox, is 
found only in the most northern parts of America to the w est of Hudson’s 
Bay, from 66° to 78° north latitude. Its horns, which cover all the fore- 
head, are often of great weight. The Rocky Mountain goat, remarkable 
for the fineness of its wool, inhabits the Rocky Mountains from Mexico to 
the extremity of the range. Several species of deer are found both in 
North and South America. The rein-deer is the most northern ruminating 
animal, being found in Greenland and the remotest of the Arctic islands. 
On the western coast 1t descends as low as the Columbia River. 

America possesses several peculiar species of the genus Canis, or dog. 
The physiognomy of the American wolf, when contrasted with that of its 
European namesake, is very distinct. There is a great variety of foxes. 
The fur of the Cams lagopus, or arctic fox, and of some other varieties 
of the same genus, is of considerable value. ‘The best known variety of 
the American dog is the Canis familiaris, found in Newfoundland. ‘This 
animal is now very common, and is deservedly a great favorite. It is 
strong and active, has long, fine glossy hair, a curved bushy tail, and web- 
bed toes, by means of which it swims admirably well. The color of the 
back and sides is generally black, with a white belly and legs, and fre- 
quently a white spot at the tip of the tail. It is naturally fitted, by its 
thick covering of hair, for a cold climate, and is more active and in better 
health in winter than in summer. 

The beaver ( Castor) is more abundant, Shad in the north-west parts 
of North America than in any other parts of the world. But the great 
demand for, and high price of its fur, has led to a great diminution of its 
numbers, and to its “nearly total extirpation in the more accessible parts of 
the country. The coypou, known in commerce by the name of nutria, and 
the chinchilla, are found in South America. ‘They yield a highly esteemed 
fur, and immense quantities of their skins are now exported. 

America has but few beasts of prey. The most formidable, the Felis 
onea, or jaguar, is found only in South America. It is larger and stronger 
than the panther, but is inferior in size and ferocity to the Bengal tiger, 
with which it is generally compared. The Felis discolor, or puma, is found 
in both South and North America: though denominated the American lion, 
it is neither so large nor fierce as the jaguar. A number of bears, some 
of them of the largest and most formidable description, are found in Arctie 
America: two are peculiar to it. 

Tropical America has a great variety of apes, but none of them approach 
so nearly to the human form as the orang outang, or chimpanzee, and none 
of them have the ferocity of the baboon. Many, however, have prehen- 
sile tails, endowed with so great delicacy of touch that they have been 
compared to the trunk of the elephant. ‘This fits them admirably for tray- 
eling from tree to tree. 

The vampyre bat, frequent in South America, is very dangerous. It 
attacks the larger animals, and even man himself, when asleep ; and as its 
bite is not sufficiently painful to awaken the victim, the bleeding it occa- 
sions sometimes proves fatal. 

America is infested by an immense number of reptiles. Of these pests 
the rattlesnake is one of the most common, and also the most dangerous: 
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but there are others little less venomous. The true boa constrictor is found 
of an enormous size in the marshes and swamps of tropical America. 
Centipedes, sometimes a yard in length, with enormous spiders, scorpions, 
&c., abound in these regions. According to Humboldt, the white ants and 
termites are even more destructive here than their congeners in the Old 
World. 

The birds of America are exceedingly numerous. The condor, which 
inhabits the most maccessible parts of the Andes, though of less dimensions 
than was formerly supposed, is the largest and most powerful of all the 
feathered tribes. There are also a great many eagles, vultures, falcons, 
and other birds of prey. <A species of ostrich, but smaller than the Afri- 
can, inhabits the Pampas; and the woods of both Americas are the resort 
of vast flocks of wild turkeys, pigeons, &c. 

The waters of America are well supplied with fish; and the rivers in 
the tropical regions produce also enormous lizards and alligators. In the 
lakes of the Caraccas is found the electric eel. 

Nothing, however, is so worthy of remark, in relation to the zoology of 
America, as the wonderful increase of the horses and cattle brought here 
from Europe. Had we not been fully aware of all the circumstances in 
regard to their immigration, it would certainly have been supposed that 
they were indigenous to America, and that it, in fact, was their native 
country. They here rove about in immense herds in a state of pristine 
freedom; and so numerous have they become that the slaughter of oxen, 
not for the carcass, but merely for the hide, is the principal business of 
many extensive provinces. In a single year above 800,000 hides have 
been exported from Brazil only, exclusive of those exported from Buenos 
Ayres, Montevideo, and other ports! In consequence, too, of the extra- 
ordinary increase of horses, the mode of existence of the natives in several 
parts has been wholly changed; they have become expert horsemen, and 
pass a considerable part of their time on horseback, approaching in this 
respect to the Tartars and Arabs of the ancient world. Sheep have not 
succeeded so well in America as cattle and horses; and their wool, in most 
parts, is generally of an inferior description. 


MrineERALS.—The mineral riches of America are probably superior to. 
those of any other of the grand divisions of the globe. ‘The discovery of 
the mines of Mexico and Peru effected an entire revolution in the value 
of the precious metals ; and those regions still continue to be the grand 
sources whence supplies of gold and silver are derived. ‘The annexed 
tables will answer the purpose of a general review of the principal mining 
districts. | 7 


MINERALOGICAL PRODUCTIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Gop. — Mexico, (North-western Provinces ;) United States, (California, North and South Carolina, and Georgia ;) 
Central America. 

i re Popinsti (Central Provinces ;) Central America; United States, (in the Lead Districts of Lake Superior, 

e 

Tin. — Mexico; United States, (California.) 

Mercury. — Mexico. 

Copper. — Mexico; United States, (New Jersey, New York, and the region of Lake Superior, &c.) 

LEAD. — Mexico; United States, (Illinois, Missouri, New York, &c.) 

Tron. — United States, (New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, South Carolina, New York, 
Maryland, Ohio, &c.;) Mexico; Canada, (mines at St. Maurice, &c.;) and Central America. 

CoaL. — Cape Breton; Nova Scotia; United States, (Pennsylvania, &c.) 

Satr.— United States, (New York, Massachusetts, Kentucky, Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, and California ;) Centra} 
America, (Honduras, &¢.;) Mexico, (Oaxaca, &e.;} &c. 
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MINERALOGICAL PRODUCTIONS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
DiAMonDds. — Brazil, (Minas-Geraes, &c.) 
OrueR Precious Stones. — Brazil, (Minas-Geraes, &c.;) New Grenada, (Cundinamarca, &c.;) Chili, and Peru. 
Gotp.— New Grenada, (San Juan, Cauca, Choco, &c.;) Equador; Peru; Bolivia; Chili, (in the region of the 

Cordilleras, &c.;) Brazil, (Minas-Geraes, Goyas, and Matta-Grasso;) and the Argentine Republic, (region of 

Pies a peltvia, o Lark ; Chili, and Argentine Republic. 

Musigier. =. alte (Huancavelica, mines of Santa Barbara.) 

Copper. — Peru and Chili. 

Iron. — Brazil, (Minas-Geraes, St. Paul’s, &c.;) Peru. 

CoaL. — Peru; Chili, and several other States. 

Satr.— Argentine Republic; Brazil, (Rio Grande de Norte, Parsa, &c.;) Venezuela; New Grenada; Bolivia; 
aulivenee i Peru, (abundant.) 

Races or Mrn.—The native inhabitants of America differ in physical 
form, in language, and perhaps in intellectual character, from every other 
variety of the human race. Probably, however, the general agreement 
which exists among themselves is even more remarkable than their disa- 
greement from other races. The Med men, as the Americans call them- 
selves, in contradistinction to the European and African races (that is, to 
the Whites and Blacks, the only two they have any knowledge of), exhibit 
surprisingly little difference, although extending over 70° on the north side, 
and 54° on the south side of the equator. Heat or cold, drouth or 
moisture, elevation or depression of surface, have certainly no effect in the 
production even of the small variations occasionally discoverable among 
_ them. ‘The Indians of New Spain,” says Humboldt, “bear a close 
resemblance to those who inhabit Canada, Florida, Peru, and Brazil. Over 
1,500,000 square leagues, from Cape Horn to the St. Lawrence and 
Behring’s Straits, we are struck at the first glance with the general resem- 
blance in the features of the inhabitants. We think we perceive them all 
to be descended from the same stock, notwithstanding the prodigious diver 
sity of their languages. In the portrait drawn by Volney of the Canadian 
Indians, we recognize the tribes scattered over the savannahs of the Apure 
and the Carony. The same style of feature exists in both Americas.” 
The general physical form is as follows: Skin dark, having more or less of 
ared tinge, usually called copper color, but thought to be more correctly 
characterized by that of cimnamon; hair of the head black, coarse, lank, 
shining, long, but not very abundant; hair on other parts of the body very 
deficient. ‘The beard is seldom altogether wanting, but is so uniformly 
scanty, as often to present the appearance of its being so. Forehead long; 
eyes deep sunk, small, and black; face broad across the cheeks, which are 
round and prominent; nose well raised, and round at the apex; mouth 
large and lips thick; chest high, thighs massy, legs arched, feet large, 
hands and wrists small. The height is nearly the mean stature of the 
European race, but the body is usually more squat and thick set. The 
countenance is hard-favored, and the look stern, yet with a certain sweet- 
ness in the expression of the mouth, which is a contrast to the rest of the 
features. It will appear, from this statement, that the races which the 
American most nearly resembles, are the Mongul, Malayan, and Indo- 
Chinese. The features of the face are, however, more amply chiseled 
_ than in any of these; the frontal bone is more flattened than in any of 
them, and the stature is greater than it is, at least, in the Malayan race. 
Although in the tropical regions of America there are no black men, as in 
Africa and Asia, nor in the temperate regions any whites, as in Europe, 
still varieties do exist in an inferior degree, which may be compared to 
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those which exist among Europeans and among negroes. The most striking 
of these are found in the short, squat and tallow-colored Esquimaux, about 
the polar regions of the north, and the tall Patagonians, in the extreme 
south of the southern continent. ‘The first of these differ in no respect, as 
far as physical form is concerned, from the people of the same name in 
Asia and Europe. In point of height, the several Indian nations differ 
materially even on the same continent; and, upon the whole, it may be 
remarked, that the American race exhibits a wider difference in stature 
than any other family of mankind, while this difference, at the same time, 
would not seem to be productive of any essential variation in either physi- 
cal or intellectual capacity. In point of color, there is no material differ- 
ence, except in shade. ‘The probability is, after all,that the number of 
races of men in America is at least as great as in any other part of the 
world, but still, throughout the whole, the contour of a distinct family is 
perceptible, and the same features are alike recognized from the north to 
to the south, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

The intellectual faculties of this great family are decidedly inferior. 
They are not only averse to the restraints of education, but are incapable 
of abstract reasoning. Their minds seize on simple truths, but reject all 
investigation and analysis. ‘Their long proximity to Europeans has caused 
but little change in their mode of thinking or their manner of life, and 
their social condition is not far removed from the primitive barbarism in 
which they existed on the first visits of civilized man. The Indian is truly 
the man of the woods, and, like the wild animals he lives upon, he is 
destined to disappear before the advancing tide of civilization, which falls 
upon him like a blight, because it supplies new food to nourish his vices, 
while it demands intellectual and moral faculties, in which he is deficient, 
and renders useless those qualities which predominate in his character. 
Neither is there any thing in the extinction of these people by natural 
means which humanity should mourn over. © In every state of life man has 
but a brief span of .existence allotted to him. Successive generations fall 
like the leaves of the forest; and the extinction of a race of men by natu- 
ral causes, means merely the suspension of those circumstances which 
enabled it to continue its existence. ; 


PopuLATION. — Besides the original inhabitants, vast numbers of Euro- 
peans, of all nations, have emigrated to America since its discovery by 
Columbus, tempted originally, for the most part, by the aurt sacra fames. 
It was this same passion, taking it in its most literal and degrading sense, 
that has made them fill the Antilles, and part also of the continent, with 
millions of negroes brought from Africa, and reduced, with their descend- 
ants, to a state of slavery. But ata later period America furnished an 
asylum for the victims of political and religious persecution in the Old 
World; and for these many years she has offered an all but inexhaustible 
field for the profitable employment of its redundant capital, skill, and labor; 
and thousands upon thousands, who could hardly contrive to exist on that 
side of the Atlantic, have attained, if not to opulence, at least to comfort 
and independence, in America. Hence she has long been, and still con- 
tinues to be, the promised land of the poor but industrious man; and a 
city of refuge to all who happen to be discontented with the policy, or who 
have given offence to the rulers of the Old World. | 
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ESTIMATE OF THE AREA AND POPULATION OF THE AMERICAN STATES IN 1850: 


GOVERNMENTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Form of Govern- 


States. ment. 


British Province. . 
British Province. . 
British Province. . 
British Province. . 
British Province. . 
British Province. . 


New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia, &c 

Prince Edward’s Island 
Newfoundland 

United States of America. ............ 
United States of Mexico 

Guatemala... 
San Salvador. 
Nicaragua... 
Costa Rica... 
Honduras..... 
Mosquitia 
PANIES AW eke Saas we MaMa o valatm ate ap eee 


Central 
America, 


States. ficnt Ay 


British Province. . 


N. Archangel...... 
York Factory...... 


Toronto, 


Frederickton....... 
PUA FH A. cee oak 
Charlottetown 

Bt, JOO A... lols 
Washington 
Mexico 

New Guatemala.... 
San Salvador 


Miles. 


35,123,661 


Population. 


23,644,607 
7,200,000 
935,000 
363,000 
400,000 
198,000 
308,000 
4000 
8,000 


Population. 


| | | 


Hayti.... eee CCE te eat OLDIES va le x6 ste 
Dominica, San Domingo, ; «ables ».| Republic......... 
[aT SE AE ee eae ve Pale Oa nae Spanish Province. 
POPES AMIGO. Sched dele a dates stare aerate ..| Spanish Province. | 
PE ATE Tae SOR RMD fishes me Fer British Province. . 
SEN TE a ee ee ek as Ee ee ee eee vate British Province. . 
NOUR GO hae Pit, « ae w/a acute Seo a British Province. . 
GRENADE oe etre th wean eum s British Province. . 
St. Vincent’s, &c....... SP onde: shige British Province. . 
DAC WSMOCE ail Aid « 6. Gs atgste squares oe moaih i 0% British Province. . 
SG eaeinid. asi. PRA PRA Pe eh ae ea British Province. ; 
NOE os ou itenc tenants as OEY. aa British Province. . 
AU ats Tula ecco Las ewe ene British Province. . 
St. Christopher’s and Virgin Islands. .| British Province. . 
BRBEIAIMGSE es g''e's Pacace ety aye! eve. dissent 9 esis British Province. . 
Mork si Pearse). 5 silirak «sed ghd aterte des British Province. . 
Bermuda Islands...........- Caper Moby British Province. . 
Guadaloupe; OA isle aie oe French Province. . 
MSY CRG: Fa boo aes ala oF Rin slauees age French Province. . 
WULACOR, BUC ee Tea Ue at eta te rte nie Dutch Province... 
Santa, Cruzy.8C..ig es y «. dwisees Caeieies Danish Province. . 
St. Bartholomew’s....... RAS ES Mitac hs Swedish Province. 


eee ee eee eee teres e esos sees tesserae sereeeseseeaeone 


Cape Haytien...... 
San Domingo...... 
Havans, 9's ces ss 0% 


Spanish Town..... 
Puerta d’Espagne. . 
SCarboro’ igs soa es 
St. George’s....... 
Kingstone) .iiisen vee 
Bridgetown ....... 
Castries). [yess ¢ dae 


IN ERSEERLL “as, c alatase eetheok 


Hamilton in dice 
Basseterre.....¥... 
Port Royal. ....... 
Wilhelmstadt...... 
Christinstadt...... 


Ce ey 


GOVERNMENTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


Form of Govern- 


ment. 


Capitals. 


Area in Sq. 
Miles. 


3,680,762 


Population. 


Wy CREMLELE ire ed ote Ticcata) Sacret tithe sites. © Republic. . i 
News Granada ey .svncc vivaes bah d¥e's |) Republics gaakints 
EXQUBOOL Los ,v0800's cislow sieMOLe e elgeats lead es Republe sy wets ce 
pBOUPIAT EA Teves .oviddaies Boakbulee « Republic....... R 


CPU arias 2 eae .. Republics. 43... 
CUA Pe ea tins ba cites de Bee's Hei Republic......... 
Argentine Republic. ..\.........+++.+.| Republic......... 
Uruguay... 4. See esta ae vos) DOPUDNE.. .. 
Paraguay. ads skies s POUNeR WAT be a.0 Republic......... 
Braaila sea aecects it AEE Solar ic this ads, CRs Empire....... ais 
British (GoumMnaregi. Wades tite kkaG al BROWMEGR asia! 
Dutoh Guiana «ose seis asc Paes Pee PLoVvinee aay. sss 
French Guiana....:..... ee ec eN s Province. i.....%: 
Patagonia, caissaeiny ark ewes «x ...| Native Chiefs..... 

Doteal six «hie i ette sts: og MY abe Dita el « BEES AP re. WPS is 30 ahs 


* 


Caraccas......+. 4 


Santa Fe de Bogota 


APOIO: < davh nae tess 
Chuquisaca....... 
Santiagos ves cseee 
Buenos Ayres ..... 
Montevideo........ 
Acencion.......... 
Rio de Janeiro..... 
Georgetown ....... 
Paramaribo....... 
Cayenne.........+ 


16.826,000 | 


42, GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 


History.—The history of America, prior to its discovery by Europeans, 
can be the subject of little more than conjecture. It appeared long a mys- 
tery how this continent, separated from the Old World by oceans of such 
vast breadth, should have been found peopled from one extremity to the 
other. ‘The difficulty has vanished, however, since the modern discovery, 
that, at its north-western extremity, it is separated from Asia only by a 
narrow strait, and connected by chains of islands; and even the imperfect 
traditions that have been collected seem to confirm that it was in this 
channel that the tide of migration flowed. It is barely possible, that some 
vessels may have been driven by stress of weather across the Atlantic ; 
and it has even been supposed that a country, im which the Norwegians 
from Iceland formed a settlement, was part of America; but, after exam- 
ining the details upon this last subject, we consider the inference extremely 
doubtful. | 

The discovery by Europeans forms the real commencement, for us, of 
American history. This naval achievement, the most splendid in modern 
times, was performed not by the power of any of the great nations, but 
by one high-minded individual, with difficulty collecting the scanty means 
requisite. In 1492, Christopher Columbus, sailing in search of a shorter 
passage to the East Indies, landed at San Salvador, one of the Bahamas, 
and, sailing onwards, discovered the greater islands of Hispaniola and 
Cuba. His next voyage, in the following year, enabled him to discover 
others of the West Indian group; and his third, in 1498, brought him in 
view of the continent of America, at the mouth of the Orinoco. Mean- 
time, in 1497-8, John and Sebastian Cabot, employed by Henry VII. of 
England, not only discovered Newfoundland, but navigated along a consid- 
erable extent of the coast of North America. Cortereal, a Portuguese 
nobleman, in 1501 discovered the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and sailed 
along the coast of Labrador, as far, seemingly, as the entrance of Hudson’s 
Bay. In 1500, Alvaraz Cabral, when sailing to India, came unexpectedly 
in view of the coast of Brazil. Vesputio and Ojeda had by this time 
explored nearly the entire circuit of the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Thus, in ten years after Columbus had set foot on American ground, nearly 
the whole of the vast length of the continent from north to south had been 
traced by European navigators. In twenty years more, the South Sea 
had been discovered by Balboa; and the conquests of Cortez and Pizarro 
had made Europeans acquainted with a large portion of the western coast. 
In 1519, the grand and first circumnavigation by Magellan ascertained the 
southern boundaries of the continent; but its northern limit, and the com- 
munication on that side between the Atlantic and the Pacific, though a 
subject of eager interest, with a view to the hoped-for north-west passage, 
long defied the most strenuous efforts made by Europeans, and particularly 
by British navigators; and the discovery was reserved for the present age. 

The conquest and colonization by Europeans acted most powerfully on 
the destiny of both worlds, and particularly of the new one. It was at- 
tended, in the first instance, with a series of cruelty and iniquity, of which 
there is, perhaps, no similar example in history. The natives of the West 
India islands, where the Spaniards first landed, were entirely exterminated, 
and there remains scarcely a trace of their existence. ‘The people of 
Mexico and Peru, though their lot was not quite so dreadful, were exposed 
to remorseless cruelty, and reduced to degrading bondage. Even in North 
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America, where the settlers were actuated by more just and humane prin- 
ciples, the fierce temper of the natives themselves, with the introduction 
of pestilential diseases, and of ardent spirits, to which they soon became 
passionately addicted, has extirpated them almost as completely as a war 
of extermination. ‘The steps taken for filling up the blank thus occasioned 
im the population of the New World have been almost as inhuman as those 
by which it was produced. The unfortunate natives of Africa were in 
vast numbers purchased, seized, crammed into the holds of slave-ships, and 
conveyed across the Atlantic; so that the-negro population of the New 
World amounts now to several millions. ) 

The emancipation of the European colonists from the dominion of, and 
from all dependence upon, the mother country, was a grand event, which 
‘gave the world a new aspect. ‘This great movement originated with the 
British colonies of North America; and, after a protracted war, their in- 
dependence was recognized by Great Britam in 1783. The states subject 
to Spain and Portugal had ample grounds of discontent, which fermented 
in the minds of the people; who, however, inured to the yoke, would have 
been long, probably, in attempting to shake it off, had not, in 1808, the 
family of Napoleon usurped the throne of Spain. ‘The colonies, secured 
by British maritime ascendency, repelled this claim, and, while they pro- 
fessed allegiance to Ferdinand, declined to acknowledge the provisional 
government established in the mother country. The Cortes, however, 
claimed the same supremacy as before; and as they were supported by all 
the Americans of Spanish origin, a long and desperate struggle was main- 
tained. It issued, however, in the complete mdependence of all the great 
states on the continent of America, Spain retaining only her insular pos- 
sessions. Even Brazil has been separated from Portugal on the condition 
of being governed by a different branch of the house of Braganza. Thus 
Kurope retains her dominion only over the West India islands, over the 
Guianas in South America, over a large extent of North America still held 
by Britain, and a smaller one claimed by Russia. All the rest is held by 
people of European origin, indeed, but who, born and educated in America, 
consider themselves as entirely belonging to this continent. 


DANISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA, 


GREENLAND, Iceland, Jan Mayen’s Land, &c., are the possessions of 
Denmark. Number of square miles, 380,000. Population, 65,000. 
Chief places, Uppernavic, Rekiavik. Greenland was discovered in 911; 
Iceland in 874. 


GREENLAND was formerly supposed to join the continent, but recent dis- 
coveries render it probable that it is an island, lying between long. 20° and 
75° west, and extending north from lat. 59° 49’. It is high and rocky, its 
surface presenting a chaotic assemblage of sterile mountains, bare or cov- 
ered with ice, which also occupies a great portion of the valleys. The 
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centre is traversed by lofty mountains, dividing the country into East and 
West Greenland. Of the former, little is known; but it is said to consist 
of one extensive glacier, exhibiting only a few patches of vegetation. 

Among the animals, are the rein-deer in the south, and the polar bear 
in the north; white hares, foxes of various colors, and dogs; seals abound 
on the southern coasts, where also the walrus is met with. In the north 
seas are whales of several species; and in the sea, rivers and fiords, an 
abundance of fish. Fishing and sealing are the principal occupations of 
the natives. Sea-fowl, eagles, ravens, and other birds of prey, are very 
numerous. 

The climate is intensely cold. The sun has considerable power, how- 
ever, during the summer, but fine weather never continues long. ‘The 
aurora-borealis has sometimes a light equal to that of the full moon. In 
these latitudes there is no night in summer and no day in winter. 

There are in West Greenland thirteen colonies, fifteen minor commercial 
and ten missionary establishments; the most northerly of these is Upper 
navic, in lat. 72° 50’. 

The commerce of Greenland is, of course, very limited. The trade 
gives employment to five or six vessels. Whale oil, seal, bear, and rein- 
deer skins, eider-down, &c., form the catalogue of its exports; the imports 
consist of such manufactures as are required by the peculiarities of the 
country, among which are woollens, blankets, coffee, spirits, &c., Kc. 


ICELAND is a large island on the confines of the Arctic circle. It has 
an area of 30,000 square miles, and a population of 50,000. The land 
appears to owe its existence to submarine volcanic agency. It is traversed 
by ranges of mountains, and the coast is indented with fiords. In the 
south-east there is an extensive tract of level country, covered with vege- 
tation ; but two-thirds of the island is buried under lava and snow. ‘The 
general aspect of the country is desolate in the extreme. Some of the 
yokuls, or ice mountains, have an elevation of 7,000 feet. Mt. Hecla is 
remarkable for the frequency and violence of its eruptions; and there are 
about 380 other volcanoes, which occasionally spread frightful desolation 
over the land. ‘The intermitting hot sprigs form the greatest wonder of 
these polar regions, and are used by the natives in cooking their food. In 
some parts of the island vast cauldrons of boiling mud send up their col- 
umns of dense vapor, and obscure the atmosphere. ‘The sun is visible at 
midnight, at the summer solstice, from the hills ; but the summers are very 
short, and are succeeded by a cold, dark and dreary winter, not enlivened 
by the sun’s rays. 

Agriculture is on a limited scale, confined chiefly to the growing of grass 
for the herds of black cattle. There are about 500,000 sheep, 50,000 
head of cattle, and from 50 to 60,000 head of horses, on the island. The 
population are employed in feeding cattle and fishing. There are no manu- 
factures, except of a domestic nature, carried on. As little or no money 
is used, barter is the prevailing system. 

The Icelanders are chiefly of Norwegian origin, and have a frank, open 
countenance, florid complexion, and flaxen hair. Domestic education is 
universal, and the people are very attentive to their religious and moral 
duties. They are fond of their sagas, or ancient traditional tales, which 
are read aloud in their families during the long winter evenings. 


FRENCH AND RUSSIAN POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. AT 


The affairs of the island are presided over by a governor. It also con- 
stitutes a bishopric, with about 800 clergy, who are very poor. In the 
principal schools are taught the classics, theology, and the Danish language. 

Iceland was discovered by a Norwegian pirate, in 860, and a settlement 
effected in 874. In 928 a republic was established, with a general as- 
sembly. ‘They maintained their independence 400 years; but in the 13th 
century became subject to Norway, and it is now a colonial dependence of 
Denmark. 


SPITZBERGEN is the most northerly land hitherto discovered, and lies 
between the 76th and 81st deg. north latitude, and about midway between 
Nova Zembla and Greenland. The coasts are iron-bound, presenting but. 
few harbors; and the surface of the land mostly destitute of vegetable or 
animal life. It was once a station for the whale fishery, but the whales 
are now scarce in the surrounding seas, and the place but seldom visited. 

These lands were discovered in 1538, and surveyed by Capt. Phipps 
in 1778. The sovereignty isin Denmark, but is also claimed by Russia. 
There is no stationary population. 


Jan Mayun’s Lanp, in lat. 71°, is a small island, nominally belonging 
to Denmark, and lies generally about 7,000 feet above the ocean. It was 
discovered in 1611; and is now sometimes used as a harbor for whale 
ships. : 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


THE once vast possessions of France in North America have now dwin- 
dled down to the small islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, containing an 
area of 18 square miles, and a population of about 100. They lie on the 
south of Newfoundland, and are used only as fishing stations for French 
vessels. A treaty exists between the United States and the French gov- 
ernment in regard to these dependencies. The governor resides at St. 
Pierre. | 


RUSSIAN POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Tuts territory contains an area of 894,000 square miles, and the popu- 
lation is variously estimated from 50 to 60,000, including aborigines. It 
comprehends the north-western portion of North America, from 54° 40’ to 
Behring’s Straits. | 

The possessions of Russia on the continent are mountamous, and along 
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the coasts several culminations attain great elevation, and are perpetually 
covered with snow. Mt. St. Elias is elevated 17,900 feet above the level 
of the ocean. Very little is known of the interior. There are several 
extensive islands along the coasts, which are included in the Russian ter- 
ritory. ‘The climate is very severe, and the country subject to sudden 
changes. The Russian American company had, formerly, possession of 
the whole territories, and established posts. In 1824 a treaty was formed 
between Russia and the United States, defining the boundary of the former, 
and limiting them to the country north of 54° 40’. The British have since 
obtained a twenty years’ lease of the continental portion of these terri- 
tories, and the Russians only occupy the islands off the coast. New 
Archangel, the capital, is situated on the coast of the island of Sitka, and 
contains about 1,000 inhabitants. Here are the boards and warehouses 
of the company. 

The Aleutian Islands, stretching from the Peninsula of Kamskatka, in 
Asia, to Cape Alaska, in North America, though comprised in the govern- 
ment of Irkutsk, may be considered as belonging to this region. These 
are very numerous, occupying a circular arc, extending from 165° to 195° 
east longitude. Apparently, this insular chain consists of the summits of 
a range of submarine mountains. ‘They are of volcanic origin, and at the 
present day are subject to eruptions. Harthquakes are common, and fre- 
quently violent. Behring’s Island, Attoo and Oonalashka are the largest, 
the first being 104 miles in length; but many are only inconsiderable rocks, 
intersected by channels, varying in width and safety, and generally exhibit 
a barren aspect; high conical mountains, covered with snow, being their 
most prominent features. Vegetation is scanty; there are no trees or 
plants surpassmg the dimensions of low shrubs and bushes, but abundance 
of fine grass is observed in the more sheltered valleys, and different roots, 
indigenous or transplanted, are there found. Oonimack, one of the 
islands, contains enormous volcanoes, one of which, Chichaldinsk, is about 
8,083 feet above the level of the sea. The seas abound in fish, and wild 
birds are plentiful. The hunting of the sea-otter, the skin of which affords 
a fur of the finest quality, was formerly carried on to a great extent, but 
an indiscriminate destruction has greatly reduced the number, and compar- 
atively few are now taken. ‘The seal is also a valuable animal, affording 
the inhabitants a constant supply of food and clothing: the thin membrane 
of the entrails is also used in the place of glass. Foxes are the principal 
quadrupeds. ‘The natives, a grade between the North American Indian 
and Mongol Tartar, are indolent, but peaceable and extremely charitable, 
and at the same time stubborn and revengeful. Tattooing is practised 
among them; but the young ladies, finding the Russians do not approve of 
these disfigurations, are gradually abolishing the custom. ‘The laws of 
matrimony are very loose: a man may have as many wives as he can 
maintain, and a woman may have two husbands; it is not an uncommon 
affair, indeed, for men to exchange their wives with each other. ‘The 
principal subsistence of the Aleutians is derived from fishing and hunting 
their habitations are spacious excavations in the earth, roofed over with 
turf, and sometimes as many as 100 to 150 persons occupy an apartment. 
Only a few of these islands are inhabited, and it is stated that the popula- 
tion has decreased since the Russians possessed the country: at the present 
time it is variously estimated at from a few hundred to 6,000. The 
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islands were partially discovered by Behring, in 1741, and were afterwards 
visited by a number of explorers. There is, however, as yet, but little 
known concerning them, further than their existence. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


TE colonial dependencies of Great Britain in North America cover a 
vast extent of territory, computed at over 2,500,000 square miles. They 
have each a separate local government, and the following table will exhibit 
their names, extent, population &c. 


NAMES, EXTENT, &C., OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Sq. Miles. | Population. Capitals. 

New Brritebtn sis «3s hese cvorkie wade as tte coh oem ebaa se Pema sae « 2,000,000 162,686 | York Factory. 

4 Canada West ...5...c.cc000. Sc ontse Tabs a ab aeadscee cea 147,000 723,087 } Mania 
Onna Minato, iraiatin's ss aes cles AUR ene ha miele 209,690 768,334 ‘ 

h Now Brunswiokt . ci atescgh ert 5 +s. snadls eemade vanes «he 27,700 220,000 | Frederickton. 
Nova Bevis; G0. . cts sie dee dn ces ccmves aguiibeese tas dele 19,630 278,905 | Halifax. 

| Prince Hidwart sh Eslandac soe og, <n vos cea ene nee fa 2,184 62,678 | Charlottetown. 
Neowinian (095 Scie head Mis inn on G0 o's CUREER EVR cutters 57,000 91,264 | St. John’s. 

LIB Us. . Winale eect cua IRR Se MIs 0's wk 2 5 PRMEENMOIG So x olen sy 62,740 | 8, Balize. 
5 Becenacte eau Rema ARO GIT: MEUM, cheep os a wilidks WiRMRERIEA a Siel ehpee re 47 14,000 | Hamilton. 


NEW BRITAIN, 
OR TERRITORIES OF HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


In 1670 a charter was granted by Charles II. to an association styled the 
‘“¢ Hudson’s Bay Company,’ who enjoyed the trade of the vast territory of 
New Britain, without opposition, until 1787; at which period a powerful 
rival was organized under the title of the “ North American Fur Com- 
pany,” composed chiefly of Canadians. The conflicting interests of the 
two companies led to the most barbarous battles, and the sacking and burn- 
ing each other’s posts. This state of things arrested the attention of 
parliament, and in 1821 the two companies were consolidated, under the 
name of the “‘ Hudson’s Bay Company.” 

This association is now in possession of all that tract of country extend- 
ing from Baffin’s Bay and Davis’ Straits on the east, to the Russian 
Possessions and Pacific Ocean on the west; and from the northern line of 
Canada to the Arctic Sea. They have also leased for a period of 20 
ea commencing in 1840, all of Russian America, except the post of 

itka. | 

Into this region of ice and eternal snow the beams of the sun scarcely 
ever penetrate. The winters are severe in the extreme; brandy freezes, 
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and rocks split with the intense cold. The aurora borealis, sometimes mild 
and serene, sometimes dazzling and agitated, equals the light of the full 
moon. ‘These imposing scenes serve only to augment the solemn melan- 
choly of the desert. Nothing can be more frightful than the environs of 
Hudson’s Bay. ‘The precipitous rocks, rising to the clouds and yawning 
into deep ravines and barren valleys, are rendered inaccessible by masses 
of snow and ice, which never melt. That sea-like bay is only open from 
July to September, and even then is much obstructed by icebergs. 

Hudson’s Bay affords only small quantities of fish ; but the lakes abound 
in pike, sturgeon and trout, and the banks are inhabited by aquatic birds, 
such as swans, geese, and ducks. The Coppermine and other northern 
rivers swarm with vast shoals of fish. ‘The principal quadrupeds are the 
buffalo, musk-ox, moose, deer, beaver, wolf, foxes of different colors, the 
lynx, white, black, and brown bears, the wolverine, otter, ermine, pine- 
marten, muskrat, squirrel, &c. 

The world of vegetation almost terminates in these northern solitudes, 
and the trees present but few species,—the pine, dwarf larch, poplar, 
willow, and dwarf birch complete the catalogue. 

For the convenience of transactions the country has been divided into 
22 districts. Mr. Farnham, in his work on Oregon, says: ‘‘ An annual 
Council, composed of the Governor-general, chief factors, and chief 
traders, is held at York Factory. Before this body are brought the reports 
of the trade of each district; propositions for new enterprises, and modifi- 
cations of old ones; and all these, and other matters deemed important, 
being acted upon, the proceedings had thereon and the reports from the 
several districts are forwarded to the Board of Directors in London, and 
subjected to its final order. 

‘“‘This shrewd company never allow their territory to be overtrapped. 
If the annual return from any well trapped district be less in any year 
than formerly, they order a less number still to be taken, until the beaver 
and other fur-bearmg animals have time to increase. The income of the 
company is thus rendered uniform, and their business perpetual. 

‘“¢Some idea may be formed of the net profit of their business, from the 
facts that the shares of the company’s stock, which originally cost £100, 
are 100 per cent. premium, and that the dividends range from ten per 
cent. upward, and this, too, while they are creating, out of the net pro- 
ceeds, an immense reserve fund, to be expended in keeping other persons 
out of the trade.” 

Several settlements have been established in the eastern sections by the 
elise brethren, and they have taught the Eskimaux many of the useful 
arts of life. 


THE CANADAS. 


This territory les principally in a north-east and south-east direction 
along the north side of the St. Lawrence, and the north and east sides of 
lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior, between 57° 50’ and 90° west 
long., and 42° and 52° north lat. The other portion of Canada, or that 
on the south side of the St. Lawrence, is of comparatively limited dimen- 
sions: it stretches along the river from near Montreal to Pot Gaspé, 
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at its embouchure, having on the south the territory of the United States 
and New Brunswick. On the north, Canada has Labrador and the inhos- 
pitable territories belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, the boundary 
in this direction being the elevated grounds, or water-sheds, separating the 
rivers which run south to the St. Lawrence and the great lakes from those 
which run north to Davis’s Straits and Hudson’s Bay. The length of 
Canada, from Amherstburg, on Detroit River, the extreme south-west limit 
of the province, to Sablon Harbor, on the strait of Belleisle, its extreme 
north-east limit, is about 1,450 miles; its breadth may vary from 200 to 
400 miles. Its area has been estimated at about 350,000 square miles; 
and its population is at present (1851) probably one and a half millions. 
It is wholly within the basin of the St. Lawrence, of which it includes the 
entire north, and a small part of the south division. 

In 1791 it was divided into the two provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, but was again united for legislative purposes in 1841. The 
Ottawa, or Grand River, forms, nearly in its whole extent, the line of de- 
marcation between the provinces. 

Canada is intersected by a number of chains or ridges of mountains, 
extending from the coast far into the interior, and between these lie exten- 
sive and fertile valleys, equal in soil and productiveness to any lands in 
the New World. North of the St. Lawrence, and near the eastern ex- 
tremity of Lower Canada, rises a ridge of heights, and which stretches 
close to the river for upwards of a hundred miles, and forms its rugged 
banks as far as Cape Tourment. Here the ridge, taking a direction west- 
south-west, terminates on the River Ottawa, after extending from Cape 
Tourment along the course of the river about 800 miles. The country 
between it and the St. Lawrence, from 15 to 30 miles in breadth, is beau- 
tifully picturesque, well-watered and level; towards the west especially, 
this tract may be considered as the choicest part of the province. 

North of this ridge, and between the Ottawa River and the 81st meri- 
dian and the 52d parallel, the country is intersected by another and higher 
range of mountains, which runs into the interior in a north-west direction, 
at about the distance of 200 miles from the former ridge, and which forms 
the water-shed between the St. Lawrence and Hudson’s Bay. ‘This is an 
immense wilderness, and, as far as known, is covered with dense forests, 
whose solitudes are only disturbed by the native hunters. 

South of the St. Lawrence a ridge commences about 100 miles below 
Quebec, which takes a south-west course, and opposite that city is about 
ten leagues distant from the river. The intervening country is fertile and 
well-wooded, and capable of a high state of cultivation. Continuing in the 
same direction, this chain crosses the boundary line between the Canadas 
and the United States, and proceeds on the same course until it meets with 
the Hudson River. ‘The level tract from the St. Lawrence northward, rich 
in soil and with a climate favorable to health and plenty, forms the site of 
the most flourishing and populous settlements in the country. 

The country which lies between lakes Ottawa and Erie, and which 
extends around the western extremity of Lake Ontario, is rich and fertile, 
and contains a number of settlements. The northern shores of lakes 
Superior and Huron are yet but the home of the trapper, and little settled. 

The climate of Canada is subject to great extremes of heat and cold, 
the thermometer ranging between 102° above, and 30° below, the zero of 
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Fahr. In such an extensive region there is, of course, some difference in 
this respect; still, the Canadian climate, as a whole, may be considered as 
very severe: all the streams are locked up by ice, and the ground is deeply 
covered with snow, for four and sometimes five months every year. Frosts 
commence in October, and in November a succession of snow storms and 
tempests. The snow begins to melt in April, and in May vegetation be- 
gins to resume its suspended powers; the fields are soon clothed with 
verdure, and spring can scarcely be said to exist before summer arrives. 
In the upper province the winter is shorter than in the lower; nor is the 
cold so intense. Most of the causes that contribute to make the climate 
of America more severe, and subject to greater extremes than that of 
Europe, in the same parallel, bear with especial force on the Canadian 
regions. 

The greater portion of these provinces is covered with dense forests ; 
the trees composing which, especially on the more northern and eastern 
parts, do not, generally speaking, attain the same lofty size as those of the 
United States, nor flourish with the same exuberant vitality. The pine 
family, and various species of evergreens, are the most numerous and 
predominant. Among various other kinds of trees, are the silver and 
American firs, Weymouth and Canadian pines, white cedar, maple, birch, 
American ash, bass-wood, hickory, two or three species of wild cherry, 
and numerous varieties of oak. ‘The sugar maple is abundant. 

Among the wild animals ranging through the unreclaimed regions, are 
the American elk, fallow deer, bear, wolf, fox, wild-cat, raccoon, marten, 
otter, and various species of wverre and mustele ; the beaver, hare, grey 
and red squirrel, and in the more southern parts, the buffalo and roe-buck. 
The bears usually hybernate, if the-season has enabled them to get suffi- 
ciently fat for the purpose; if not, they migrate to a warmer climate. 

Among the birds may be mentioned the wild-pigeon, quail, partridge, 
and different kinds of grouse; waterbirds are very numerous, as might be 
inferred from the general character of the region. Fish in great abun- 
dance swarm in the rivers; and the race of reptiles is well represented. 

Tobacco, hemp, flax, and the different kinds of grain and pulse, are suc- 
cessfully cultivated, as are all the common fruits and vegetables of England 
and the United States. Western, or Upper Canada, is distinguished, in 
an agricultural point of view, for the production of a superior quality of 
wheat. Winter and spring wheats are grown in about equal proportions, 
and the annual exports of this article range from five to ten millions of 
bushels. The country lying north of Toronto, and west of Hamilton, pro- 
duces a quality of wheat that is as highly prized, in the Rochester and 
Oswego markets, as that produced in the far-famed Genessee valley; and 
the imports in 1850, at those points, from that source, were upwards of 
three millions of bushels. The yield of this crop averages from 25 to 35 
bushels per acre. Peas are cultivated extensively, as a preparation crop 
for wheat, and some millions of bushels are grown, annually, and are used 
for feeding hogs, and large quantities are exported to Europe. ‘The yield 
of this crop averages about 35 bushels, but in many instances as high as 
00 bushels are grown per acre. Barley is a very common crop, and is 
used principally for the production of malt liquors, which are drank as a 
beverage, to a great extent, by the citizens of Canada. From 35 to 50 
bushels of barley are grown per acre, and it is generally considered a 
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highly remunerating crop. The oat crop seems to flourish better than any 
other in Canada, and consequently is extensively cultivated. he yield 
averages from 50 to 80 bushels per acre. 

Canada does not appear to be rich in minerals, but iron abounds in some 
districts, and coal, salt and sulphur are known to exist in the country. 
Veins of silver-lead have been met with in St. Paul’s Bay; and a great 
excitement was at one time produced by the discovery of some gold mines 
near Quebec. No volcanoes have ever been discovered, but authentic 
accounts are preserved of violent earthquakes; and the shores, both of the 
gulf and river St. Lawrence, according to Lyell, present proofs of former 
convulsions. 

The area and population of the Canadas are given in the table. In 
1847, 170,000 emigrants landed in the several districts, besides many who 
passed through the United States. Lower Canada is divided into the four 
districts of Quebec, Montreal, Three Rivers, and Gaspi; Upper Canada is 
divided into twenty districts, named Home, Gore, Niagara, London, West- 
ern, Hastern, Johnston, Ottawa, Bathurst, Newcastle, Midland, Huron, 
Talbot, Brock, Simcoe, Victoria, Wellington, and Colborne. These are 
subdivided into counties, townships, seignories, parishes, &c. 

The people of Lower Canada are chiefly of French extraction, but those 
of the upper province are British, many of whom are from Scotland: 
comparatively small numbers of the Irish emigrate to this country. The 
French population cling to old customs and prejudices, but they are honest, 
industrious and hospitable. They retain, indeed, all the characteristics of 
the old French, and present the spectacle of an old, uneducated and sta- 
tionary society, in the midst of a new and rapidly advancing country. A 
few families possess large properties, but among the mass of the habitans 
there is an almost uniform equality of condition, property and ignorance. 
The rest of the population is chiefly British, and to them is owing the 
development of the productive resources of the country. The aboriginal 
inhabitants still occupy some regions northward of lakes Huron and Supe- 
rior, but their numbers are diminishing. Canada was discovered by 
Sebastian Cabot in 1498. Some years after the French navigator Cartier 
sailed up the St. Lawrence to Montreal, upon which voyage the French 
founded their claim to Canada. In 1525 the country was taken possession 
of by France, and in 1608 a colony was founded under the title of New 
France. By the events of the war of 1756-63, Canada was transferred 
to Britain. In 1836 an attempt was made by the people of Upper Canada 
to establish their independence of the mother country, which proved unsuc- 
cessful. The government of the provinces is vested in a Governor General, 
appointed by the crown, and assisted by a Council. The Legislative Assem- 
bly has the exclusive right of raising revenues for the internal expenses of the 
colonies. ‘The French colonists are nearly all Catholics; their clergy are 
numerous, and nunneries are established in different sections. There is an 
English Bishop appointed by the crown, but Episcopacy is not the prevalent 
form of church government, as there are a great many dissenters. 
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Since 1841, the year that the mother country ceded to the colonists the 
principles of constitutional government, as understood in Great Britain, and 
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the power of local self-government, great changes have been effected im the 
general prosperity of the country, and also in the tone of public political 
sentiment. 

A general school system is in full and successful operation, and from the 
public treasury of the province the sum of $400,000 is annually appro- 
priated for the support of common schools. In connection with this system 
are two normal schools, both of which have been some years in successful 
operation, and the number of students to each range from 200 to 300, 
including both sexes, who are taught in all the higher branches of English 
literature, and also in the practical sciences, free of cost. 

The universities, colleges and academies are now well sustained, most of 
which are liberally endowed by large grants of lands from the public 
domain; the most distinguished of which is King’s College, Toronto. In 
each district, and indeed in nearly all of the counties, are from one to two 
grammar schools, which receive each four hundred dollars per annum to 
sustain the teachers. The funds to support this department of the school 
system are derived from the rents and interests of the grammar school 
lands of the colony, appropriated for that purpose durmg the reign of 
George the Third. | 

Internal improvements are yet in their infancy, and consist chiefly of a 
few canals. ‘The Rideau is 135 miles long, and was executed by the Brit- 
ish government at a cost of about $6,090,000. The Welland is 42 miles 
long, and cost $2,500,000. It was built to avoid the Falls of Niagara, 
and is navigable for vessels of 150 tons burthen. ‘There are few railroads, 
but an enterprising spirit is abroad, and several lines are projected, and 
some progressing, to connect with lines from the United States, and others 
with those of the interior. A suspension bridge over the Niagara has been 
recently completed. The great highways of Canada are its lakes and 
rivers. ; 


KINGSTON is advantageously situated at the head of the Cataraqui river 
and the Rideau canal. ‘The harbor is well sheltered, and accessible to 
ships of 18 feet draught, and contains the royal naval station of the lakes. 
The entrance is strongly fortified. Churches of every denomination are 
found in the place, and many fine stores. Population about 14,000. 


Toronto, the capital of the Canadas, contains about 30,000 inhabitants, 
and occupies a good situation in a fine bay on Lake Ontario. 


QuxEBEC, the former capital of Lower Canada, is situated partly on a 
bold headland rising 350 feet above the bank of the St. Lawrence, between 
it and the river St. Charles, and partly on the narrow margin of the river 
below the rock. The principal part of the upper town is enclosed with 
fortifications, which are considered to be impregnable, and the summit of 
Cape Diamond is crowned by the citadel, a very strong fortress. Popula- 
tion in 1850, 40,000. The Hotel Dieu or General Hospital, the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Episcopal Cathedrals, the Jesuits’ Barracks, the 
Parliament House, and the Obelisk, erected to the memory of Wolfe and 
Montcalm, are the principal objects of interest. Lat. 46° 48’ N. Long. 
70° 72' W. It is situated 420 miles from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
is accessible to the largest ships. 
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MonTrEAL, on an island of the same name, is situated at the mouth of 
the Ottawa, and at the foot of a hill which commands a delightful prospect. 
Population in 1850, 45,000. Though 600 miles from the gulf, it is acces- 
sible for large ships, and its trade is very extensive. The Roman Catholic 
Cathedral is a very fine building, capable of containing 12,000 persons ; 
and some of the convents and hospitals are striking objects. The island is 
a beautiful oval-shaped tract, 82 miles long by 10 broad, with an almost 
level surface, there being only one hill of considerable elevation, and one 
or two of smaller dimensions. It forms one seignory belonging to the 
Catholic clergy. Montreal was the capital until October, 1849. 


The commerce of the Canadas is of some consideration, and under the 
fostering care of the mother country has steadily increased in importance. 
It is principally carried on through the ports of Quebec, Montreal, St. 
John’s, Coteau du Lac, and Stanfield. From the United Kingdom, the 
Canadas import metals, cordage, East India produce, and the manufactures 
of Britain; from the West Indies, sugar, molasses, coffee, &c.; and from 
the United States, beef, pork, flour, rice and tobacco. ‘Timber is, by far, 
the principal export of the colony; then f@ow grain, ashes, furs, fish, and 
other raw products. The commerce between Canada and the United 
States, is steadily increasing, and has now a promising aspect; and her 
internal trade is one of the most prominent symptoms of her prosperity. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The Province of New Brunswick consists of an extensive tract, of 
about 27,000 square miles, and lies contiguous to the State of Maine and 
Lower Canada. The greater part is still covered with dense forests, but 
the land is considered fertile. The face of the country is moderately un- 
dulating ; there are some groups of hills, particularly in the northern part. 
Streams and rivers intersect it, suitable for navigation and manufacturing 
purposes, the largest of which is the St. Johns. The climate resembles 
that of Canada. ‘The natural products are numerous and valuable; wild 
animals are plentiful, and the rivers and lakes abound in fish. 

As yet, New Brunswick has a small population of about 220,000, and 
the principal settlements are along the river St. Johns, and its lakes. 
The town of St. Johns is the largest in the province, and the seat of an 
extensive trade. ‘ Frederickton is situated 90 miles above St. Johns, on 
the same river. The cutting and export of timber form the principal trade 
of the district. The province is divided into eleven counties. | 

Agriculture, notwithstanding the rich tracts of alluvial soil skirting the 
rivers and large indentations of the sea, is considerably less advanced than 
in Nova Scotia and the Canadas. ‘This is owing, in part, to the later set- 
tlement of the province, but chiefly to the people preferring the more pro- 
fitable but far more laborious occupation of lumbering. Wheat, corn, 
barley and oats, are the principal grain crops, but by far the most important 
article is the produce in potatoes, the crop of which may be annually esti- 
mated at not less than 3,000,000 bushels. Pasturage is followed to some 
extent, and it is estimated that the live stock of the province is not less 
than 130,000 horses, 100,000 cattle, 150,000 sheep, and 60,000 hogs. 
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The felling and conveyance of timber constitutes, however, as before ob 
served, the great employment of the laboring classes. Many of the trees, 
especially the yellow pine, attain great size, and furnish timber of good 
quality, though inferior to that of Norway and the Baltic. It is principal- 
ly conveyed to Great Britain in the log, and some is manufactured into 
deals, boards, staves, &c. 

Ship-building is extensively carried on, especially at St. Johns. The 
number of ships built in 1846, was 164, of the aggregate burden of 45,864 
tons. These are generally, however, of the class called ‘ slop-built,” and 
do not enjoy a high character for solidity or endurance. 

The form of government is much similar to that of the other British 
possessions. ‘The parliament consists of 26 members, and sits at Freder- 
ickton. The revenues are raised from sales of land, taxes and other 
imposts; they are small, and only capable of defraying the civil expendi- 
tures. The army is paid by Great Britain, but every man is subject to 
military duty. he charge of religion is vested in the Bishop of Freder- 
ickton. ‘The people are pretty equally divided among the different sects 
in religion; and in regard to ae: a tolerable number of establish- 
ments exist. There is a college at the capital. 

This tract of country suffered by one of the most terrible conflagrations 
on record, in 1825. ‘The flames kindled by accident at several points, and 
impelled by a violent wind laid waste about one hundred miles of territory, 
involving it in smoke and flame, and reduced to ashes the towns of Douglas 
and Newcastle. Nearly 200 persons are said to have. perished, and more 
than 2000 to have been reduced to entire destitution. 

This country was formerly comprised by the French in the province of 
New France. In 1763 it was ceded to Great Britain. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, together, form one of the British proy- 
inces of North America, and are separated by the Gut of Canseau. It is 
bounded north by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, west by the Bay of Fundy, 
which separates it from New Brunswick, and south and south east by the 
Atlantic ocean. It lies between 43° and 46° north latitude, and 61° and 
67° west longitude, and contains 19,630 square miles. The land varies 
much in respect to fertility ; the coast presenting a barren aspect, but in 
the interior there are large tracts of land of the first quality. There are 
no elevations deserving the name of mountains, but about one third of its 
superfices is occupied by lakes of various sizes. The rocks and islands 
which fringe the Atlantic coast, are exceedingly picturesque, and deep 
water is found close to the shores. The great coal fields of Nova Scotia 
are near Pictou, as are also several brine springs. Iron is abundant in the 
coal strata, and some varieties of lead and copper ore. 

The climate of Nova Scotia, with respect to temperature, bears a gen- 
eral resemblance to that of Lower Canada, and is subject to the same great 
and sudden variations. The difference of temperature within 24 hours 
often exceeds 50°. The snow-storms are very heavy, some having been 
known to continue 60 or 70 hours without intermission. The severity of 
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winter ends late in March. A very warm summer occupies three months, 
dating from the early part of June. Rheumatic and inflammatory complaints 
are frequent; and considerable mortality occurs from pulmonary consump- 
tion, but on the whole, Nova Scotia may be considered a healthy country. 

The government of Nova Scotia is vested in a Lieutenant Governor, 
subordinate to the Governor-General of British North America; a Council 
appointed by the Crown, and a Legislative Assembly, elected by the free- 
holders. 

The state religion is Protestant Episcopal, but other sects have large 
congregations, the Presbyterians being the most numerous. ‘There is a 
royal college at Windsor, and ample schools and academies for the educa- 
tion of the people. 

There are 10 counties and 52 parishes. The chief towns are Halifax, 
Truro, Londonderry, &c. The capital, Halifax, is pleasantly situated on 
the slope of arising ground, facing a fine spacious. bay. It contains a 
population of 25,000, and is the centre of the foreign commerce of the 
colony, and the depot for the British naval forces. The Cunard steamships 
which ply between Boston and Liverpool, have a station here. 

The population of the province amounts to 278,000. Among these are 
about 6,000 Acadians, the descendants of the old French settlers, who 
congregate in settlements of their own, mixing little with the other classes 
of inhabitants. Q 

The fruits produced in the country are numerous. Besides a great va- 
riety of wild fruits, gooseberries, strawberries, cherries, and raspberries, 
there are pears of various kinds, and all the varieties of English plums, 
apples of a very superior quality, and some other fruits. The other vege-. 
table products are cucumbers, potatoes, artichokes, cauliflowers, cabbage, 
beans, and peas. Hops are an invariable and sure crop, and may he raised 
in great abundance. Pumpkins and Indian corn are cultivated to a great 
extent. Carrots, onions, parsnips, beets, celery, and most other kitchen 
herbs, are produced with ease. The grains cultivated by the farmers are 
summer and winter wheat, rye, buckwheat, barley and oats. The natural 
forests are elm, cherry, white, black, yellow and gray birch, red oak, beech, 
white and yellow pine, white, red and black spruce, maples, &c. 

The forests of Nova Scotia abound in good timber ; pine and birch, oak, 
beech, ash and maple, are the most common trees; and many of the inhab- 
itants have, for years, been supported by the timber trade. ‘The principal 
wild animals in the province are the moose, deer, carribboo, bear, loup- 
cervier, fox, martin, otter, mmk and squirrel. Hunting and trapping were 
once extensively pursued; but the decrease of animals has obliterated 
these employments from the industrial means of Nova Scotia. The fish- 
eries employ many families, but the chief and most profitable pursuit is 
mining; the value of coal alone amounts annually to near $200,000. 

Gypsum, which abounds in the western districts, is highly prized in the 
United States as a manure; and a stone, which is extremely well adapted 
for grindstones, and is celebrated all over America under the appellation 
of “ Nova Scotia blue grits,’ is found in many parts. The exports of 
these articles alone have been estimated at the value of $100,000. 

The manufactures are unimportant, and as a general thing come under 
the denomination of “home spun.” Grist and saw mills are numerous 
besides which there are several breweries and tan-yards. 
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The geographical position of Nova Scotia gives it great commercial ad- 
vantages, and its trade, especially with the United States, has been for 
some years steadily on the increase. ‘The exports, chiefly to Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States, consist of fish-oil, timber, coals, &c. The 
trade principally centres in Halifax. 

The means of internal communication are on a respectable footing, and 
improvements in this respect are being rapidly made. Water communica- 
tion is also on a good scale, the natural facilities beimg augmented by 
canals in one or two locations. 

Nova Scotia was discovered by Cabot in 1497, and was first settled by 
the French, who named it Acadia. It subsequently fell under the Eng- 
lish, and in 1627 it was granted to Sir W. Alexander, and named Nova 
Scotia. In 1632 it was restored to France; but it several times subse- 
quently changed hands, and was finally established in possession of the 
British in 1758. | 


PRINCE EDWARD’S ISLAND. 


This Island is situated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and measures 140 
miles indlength by 35 in breadth. The soil is generally fertile, yielding 
good crops of wheat and other grains; a surplus being exported to Nova 
Scotia. Flax, of excellent quality, is raised and manufactured into linen 
for domestic use. Itis stated, that had the natural advantages of this 
island been turned to proper account, it might have been, at this time, the 
granary of the British colonies. Of about 1,300,000 acres fit for the 
plow, only 150,000 are cultivated. 

Charlottetown is the capital of the island, and contains 4,000 inhabitants. 
The whole population of the island is reckoned at 62,678, made up chiefly 
of English settlers and some few Acadians. 

The chief exports are timber, deals, fish, &e. The constitution is simi- 
lar to that of Nova Scotia. | 

This island was taken from the French in 1756, and annexed to Nova 
Scotia in 1763. Since 1768 it has formed a separate colony. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 


This large and valuable island lies near the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
off the east coast of Labrador, from which it is separated by the narrow 
strait of Belleisle, between 46° 30’ and 51° 40’ north latitude, and 52° 15 
and 59° 10’ west longitude. Greatest length from north to south 850 ms; 
and average breadth 130 miles. Area 57,000 square miles. Fixed pop- 
ulation about 90,000, exclusive of those who visit the different stations 
during the fishing season. It may be generally described as of a triang- 
ular form, but is broken and indented with broad and deep bays, harbors, 
coves, rivers, and lagoons, which, besides numerous capes and projecting 
points of land, form two peninsulas, on one of which, called Avalon, at 
the south east corner of the island, is the townand harbor of Avalon. Its 
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surface is wild and rugged, and its aspect from the sea far from prepossess- 
ing. ‘The interior, which till within the last twenty five years was almost 
unknown, is much broken with water; and lakes, marshes, and scrubby 
trees, form its general character. The only large and navigable streams 
are the Humber and that called the river of Exploits. Its prevalent geo- 
logical constitution is of granite, on which are superimposed in some parts 
porphyry, quartz, gneiss, mica, and clay slate, with secondary formations; 
coal and iron also occur in a few places. | 

The east half of the interior is generally a low, picturesque country, 
traversed by hills and lakes, the whole being diversified by trees of humble 
growth. ‘The country westward is more rugged and mountainous, with 
little wood, except near the shore. Spruce, birch, and larch, are the prin- 
cipal forest trees. Pine seldom occurs, and never attains a large size; 
indeed there is but little wood of any value, except for fuel and the build- 
ing of small boats. Whortleberry bush and wisha capucha (Indian tea) 
are the principal plants en high unwooded grounds. 

The best soil is along the rivers and at the head of the bays fringing the 
island ; but both the soil and climate generally are unfavorable to the rais- 
ing of grain, though well adapted to pasturage and the cultivation of po- 
tatoes and other green crops. Vast herds of caribboo deer graze in the 
plains and woods of the interior, and their flesh constitutes nearly the whole 
food of the Mic-Mac Indians. Beavers are much scarcer than formerly ; 
but foxes are still numerous along the rivers and seacoast. Among the 
other wild animals are wolves and bears, hunted. by the Indians from Lab- 
rador. Insects are numerous in swampy places, especially in hot weather. 
The best known and most celebrated of the animals belongmg to Newfound- 
land are its dogs, famed for docility, obedience and attachment to their 
masters. ‘They are remarkably voracious, and are usually fed on salted 
fish ; but like the aborigines of the country, they endure hunger for a 
very lengthy period. ‘The true web-footed breed has become very scarce, 
the animal go called in this country, though equally sagacious, hardy, and 
fond of the water, bemg a breed crossed with the mastiff, or some other 
species. ‘The east and south coasts, where the winds blow from the sea, 
are very humid; and during winter the cold is intense. During the sum- 
mer months, the days and nights are commonly serene and pleasant ; the 
temperature is very hot during summer, and in winter frequently falls as 
low as 80° below the freezing point. ‘The island, however, on the whole, 
is very healthy; and the inhabitants often attain a great age, attended 
with more than ordinary bodily as well as mental vigor. Agriculture 1s 
progressively increasing; but very few give it their exclusive attention, 
the population being principally employed in the fisheries. Almost every 
family, however, has a small quantity of land in cultivation, though tillage 
is very imperfectly understood. 

Newfoundland has long been celebrated for its fisheries, on which, in- 
deed, the inhabitants principally depend. The great bank, on the east 
side of the island, is in some places about 200 miles in breadth, and 600 
miles in length, the soundings being from 25 to 95 fathoms. Fogs prevail 
almost without interruption on these banks, occasioned by the meeting of 
the waters brought thither by the Gulf Stream from the tropics, with the 
waters carried by the influence of the winds from the polar regions. A 
counter-current from the north sweeps, also, along the shore of Labrador, 


~ 
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bringing with it large ice-bergs, and rendering navigation dangerous, 
especially during foggy weather. ‘The best fishing grounds on the great bank 
are between the 42d and 46th parallels; and the principal English set- 
tlements, besides St. Johns the capital, are Conception bay, Carbonier, 
Grace harbor, Trinity harbor, and Placentia, all on the east side of the 
island. 

The cod-fishery commences early in June; and as the English have for 
some years abandoned the bank shoals to the Americans and French, it is 
principally carried on close to the shore, in small boats, manned by two or 
four persons. Every fisherman is provided with two lines, each with two 
hooks, baited with herrings, mackerel, and fish entrails. In some cases, 
jiggers, or artificial fish, are used, provided with two strong hooks, which 
the cod swallows with the bait. Seznes are also used, by which multitudes 
of cod are hauled ashore in coves on the coast of Labrador. So abundant 
are the fish occasionally, that a couple of cod are hooked on each. line be- 
fore it reaches the bottom; and while one line is running out, the fisher- 
man has only to turn round and pull in the other, with a fish on each hook. 

The seal fishery is conducted m vessels varying from 80 to 120 tons, 
with crews of 20 or 30 men. ‘The season commences early in April; itis 
principally conducted close to the shore of Labrador. ‘The cod fishery on 
the west coast has been given up to the French; but there is still a small 
whale-fishery conducted in boats on the south side of the island. . There is 
likewise a pretty extensive salmon fishery. 

The trade of Newfoundland consists in the exportation of the products 
of its fisheries, (valued at $5,000,000,) in exchange for manufactured 
goods, colonial produce, corn, ship-biscuits, and a variety of articles for 
the consumption of the inhabitants. 

The government of Newfoundland was long administered by naval com- 
manders appointed to cruise on the fishing station, who returned to Britain 
in winter. Within the last century, however, it has been deemed more 
eligible to have a resident governor. In 1832, in consequence of a peti- 
tion from the inhabitants, a representative government was granted, the 
election being by almost universal suffrage. 

An education act was passed in 1836, which has been the means of 
bringing within the reach of all, the benefits of elementary instruction. 
The population, however, are extremely unlettered and ignorant. . There is 
no church establishment; but a titular Roman Catholic bishop, as well asa 
Protestant prelate, reside at St. Johns. | 

The inhabitants are honest and industrious, but often addicted to drunk. 
enness, and superstitious to a degree almost beyond belief. The people, 
consisting chiefly of Irish, Scotch, and the inhabitants of Jersey and 
Guernsey, or their descendants, (the Indian aborigines having been long 
all but extinct,) are employed either wholly or occasionally in the fisheries. 
The pasture of cattle and sheep, and the cultivation of small spots of land, 
are likewise partial sources of occupation. The women, besides assisting 
the men in catching and curing the fish, are engaged either in rural occu- 
pations, or spinning and knitting worsted stockings, mittens and socks. In 
winter, much time is occupied in bringmg home fuel, building boats, and 
making or repairing the fishing implements. Marriages and christenings 
are commonly celebrated at the close of the fishing season, or in winter, 
and are always times of great festivity and merriment. 
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Newfoundland was probably first discovered by John Cabot, in the sum- 
mer of 1497, who gave it its present name. As early as the year 1500 
an extensive fishery was carried on, by the Portuguese and French, on the 
neighboring banks. | 


HONDURAS 


This settlement is on the eastern coast of Central America, and lies in 
18° north latitude. It has an area of 62,000 square miles, but the popu- 
lation is very sparse. The coast is low and flat, but proceeding inland, 
the surface rises into an elevated region, covered with primeval forests. 
The rivers are numerous, and some of them large; the Balize being navi- 
gable 200 miles. 

The climate is hot and humid, but the heat is moderated by the sea 
breezes, which blow at regular intervals. It has an average temperature 
of 80 degrees. ‘The rains are so heavy that the Sibun river sometimes 
rises 50 feet in a few hours. The shores and banks of the rivers are coy- 
ered with a deep and rich alluvial soil. The forests abound with the finest 
timbers, mahogany, logwood, &c., which are the staple products of the 
country, and their cutting the chief employment of the settlers. Cassava, 
yams, arrow-root, maize, &c., are grown for home consumption; the sugar 
cane, coffee, and cotton, succeed well, but are little cultivated ; cocoa and 
mdigo are indigenous. 

The American tiger, the tapir, armadillo, raccoons, foxes, deer, and 
large numbers of monkeys, inhabit the country ; birds and fish are in great 
variety, and sea turtles are plenty on the coast. 

Honduras is. governed by a supermtendent appointed by the British 
crown, and seven elective magistrates. Balize is the only town in the set- 
tlement, and contains about 500 houses. ‘The streets are regular, and the 
whole town shaded by cocoa-nut and tamarind trees. 

The coast was discovered by Columbus in 1502, but the date of its set- 
tlement is not known. In 1670, Spain transferred it to England by treaty, 
but its occupation was long contested by the Spaniards. Since 1798, the 
sovereignty of the country has remained quietly in the hands of the British. 


THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 


This.group of islands is situated in latitude 32° north, and longitude 65° 
west, 600 miles distant from the coast of South Carolina, and when viewed 
from the ocean, they present a very picturesque appearance, being about 
300 in all. They are estimated to contain 47 square miles, and a popula- 
tion, equally of blacks and Europeans, of about 14,000. 

The. climate of the Bermudas is delightful in summer, neither suffering 
the rigors of the north, nor the fervid heat of tropical regions. Nor in 
winter is much cold experienced; but the north-west snows which rage in 
those latitudes in that season, are awful, and lay waste the farms, and 
strew the shores with wrecks. 
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St. George’s and St. David’s, with other islands of minor importance, 
form several bays; and the harbor of St. George is large enough to con 
tain the whole British navy, but is difficult of ingress and egress, in conse- 
quence of the smallness of its entrance. The principal island or main 
land as it is called, is about 20 miles in length, but it rarely exceeds one 
and a half in width. In the centre of the island, and on the north side 
of a beautiful bay, is the town of Hamilton, now the seat of government. 
The only places fortified are Ireland and St. George’s islands, where forts 
have been lately built, which render the islands almost impregnable. At 
the former of these is the naval dock-yard, off which there is good anchor- 
age and moorings laid down for 15 or 20 ships of war, though the break- 
water is extensive enough to contain a large fleet of the line. ‘There are 
two other moorings for the navy, viz: Murray’s anchorage, near the ferry, 
and Five Fathom’s Hole, off the mouth of St. George’s harbor. With 
the exception of two or three small detachments, the chief military force 
is stationed at St. George’s. 

The legislature of the Bermudas consists of a council of eight members 
and an assembly of thirty six members, each parish electing four of the 
latter. The executive is vested in a governor, who, with the council, is 
appointed by the crown. ‘The parliaments are septennial, but are always 
newly elected on the accession of a new sovereign. ‘The church establish- 
ment is under the surveillance of the bishop of Nova Scotia. Churches 
and Sunday schools are well endowed, and the attendance of the congre- 
gations and ‘scholars are respectable. The school system, adopted by late 
enactments, is expected to work beneficially on the educational interests of 
the people, but at present few of the inhabitants can read or write, and a 
‘ general ignorance and superstition prevail. The condition of the people 
has been much improved, however, by the establishment of friendly societies 
which have greatly sustained the welfare of the blacks since their eman- 
cipation. 

The principal exports from the Bermudas, (the produce and manufac- 
tures of the islands,) are arrow root, potatoes, onions, and palmetto and 
straw hats, in producing which the people excel. They possess some 100 
vessels, of from 120 to 150 tons, which are chiefly employed in the trade 
between the northern colonies and the West Indies. ‘The whale fishery off 
the islands employs some of the people, and might be profitably carried on 
_by suitable capital; at present it yields little more than 1,000 or 1,200 
barrels of oil a year. ‘The waters about the islands and reefs abound in a 
great variety of fish, but none are cured for exportation. Cattle and 
sheep are plentiful, and large quantities of poultry are fed for supplying 
the shipping that call at these islands. All the ordinary products of trop- 
ical climates, both animal and vegetable, are produced in abundance. ‘The 
fruits are various and excellent. 

But eight of these islands possess any importance; the others are mere 
rocks. They began to be settled in 1612, and drew for some time greater 
attention than their natural advantages justified. During the imternal 
troubles which soon after took place in Great Britain, they became the 
asylum of many distinguished personages, and among others of the poet 
Waller, who, by celebrating the felicity of their climate, has spread around 
them a poetic lustre. Recently they were made the prison of the Irish 
patriot, Mitchell. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


THE United States of America constitute the most celebrated Republic 
of the world. Among the nations of the earth, it ranks as second only to 
the greatest powers of Europe. It occupies the most valuable portion of 
North America, and lies between the parallels of 24° and 49° north lati- 

tude, and the meridians of 67° and 125° west longitude. Its greatest 
width, from east to west, is nearly 38,000 miles, and its greatest depth, from 
north to south, about 1,700 miles, containing 3,252,684 square miles, in- 
cluding California, Texas, &c.. The frontier line of this vast republic ex- 
tends 10,000 miles; of which 3,500 is sea coast, 1,600 gulf coast, and 
1,500 lake coast, as shown in the following authentic table: 


Miles 

Length of the Atlantic coast, from the mouth of the St. Croix to the St. Mary’s river,......esseeeeereers 1,450 
Length of the Atlantic coast from St. Mary’s river to Cape of Florida,.........cucccsccccsescccccccscness 450 
Length of Gulf coast from Cape of Florida to the mouth of the Sabine river,.......ss.ee+ Pieindiawienp as & 1,200 
Length of Gulf coast acquired by the annexation of Texas, from the Sabine to the Rio Grande,............ 400 
Length of Pacific coast — in California, 970 —in Oregon, 500 — Straits of Juan de Fuca, 150, .....+.+00- 1,620 
* Total, @reeeoeeer ere ee eer eeee een eeee reer eeeeeeee ee eeeeeeee ee eeaevoeeeeeoeaeeeeee ee Linens ssbb Pubwid cave Olen 


The areas of the several States of the Union are given in the annexed 
table, in square miles and acres: 


FREE STATES. | Aifles, Acres. SLAVE STATES. Miles. Acres. : 
Wpimwiciy na doch gyre hts. bee BOO | 22,400,000 || Delaware, . . 2,120 1,356,800 | 
Vermont, .  .. . 8,000 | ~ 5,120,000 | Marraat a 11'000 | —_75040,000 ; 
New Hampshire, . . 8,030 5,129,200 || Virginia,. . 9 . . | 61,852 89,265,280 | 
Massachusetts, . . 7,250 4,640,000 || North Carolina, .  . 45,500 29,120,000 
Rhode Island. . . 1,200 768,000 | South Carolina, . . 28,000 17,920,000 | 
Connecticut,. . . 4,750 3,040,000 Georgiag yb. divesting. 58,000 37,120,000 } 
New York, . . . | 46,000 | 29,440,000 || Kentucky, . . . | 87,680 | 24,115,200 | 
New Jersey,.  . F 6,851 4,384,640 / ‘Tennessee, . re ee 44,000 28,160,000 | 
Pennsylvania, . . . 7,000 30,080,000 LOUUSIANRs i's ag ss 46,431 29,715,846 | 
Ohio, ahite 89,964 25,576,960 Mississippi, . ao Sh. 47,147 380,174,080 | 
Indiana, . » ia? . 33,809 21,637,7 Alabama, 3 . : 50,722 82,462,080 | 
Too, se 55,405 85,459,200 || Missouri, . . . 67,380 43,128,200 | 
Michigan,. . ,. «| 56,243 | 95,995,520 || Arkansas, . . . | 62,198 | 38,406,720 | 
eae, ee 50,914 | $2584.960 || Florida,’ .  . . 59,268 7,981,520 | 
Wisconsin, ©... | 58.924 | 34'511'360 || Texas’. ©. °. ©. | 9257520 | 208,332;800 | 
California, . . . 448,691 | 287,162,240 District of Columbia, . 50 32,000 | 


’ t 
| Total, . .° . « | 903,081 | 577,939,840 Total, . «| 926,868 | 599,275,520 | 


The boundary lines are settled by the following treaties; 


Treaties. Date. Treaties. Date 
ok NES, AR 2 Ee Se 1783. 7. Treaty with Mexic6,.. 00. .0casdecsccceces 1828, 
a ie ENT. Fs edie» bn Bao ah, 2 nF alan 1794. a »* $f Bussia,., go<b00 ++ so00 cle dais 1828. 
GS. Louisiana Treaty,. s.c.cccecdecscsctcevess 1803. Y. Ashburton’ Treaty,..:,02.s.0deccesnce aes 1842. 
Me Ee OR OED) Ph ya cide x Auincins raison 1814. 10. Texas Annexation Resolutions,........... 1845. 
5. Convention of London,............ 1818 & 1828, Vir OFepom Treaty,» gas 404s deee me te aeons 1846. 
6.) Movida Dreahaiy viele ialeda sieves seo 8M 1819. 12. Treaty of Guadalupe, .', 2 si... ./alenlia pile 1848. 


The great features of the country have been described in the preceding 
pages, under the head of America. 

The United States are intersected by two principal ranges of mountains, 
the Alleghany and the Rocky mountains. The Alleghany mountains in 
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the east, run nearly parallel with the Atlantic coast, from Georgia, throug. 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Pennsylvania to New York. The Rocky moun- 
tains in the west, run across the territory nearly parallel with the coast of 
the Pacific ocean, at the distance from it of several hundred miles. The 
Alleghany mountains run in separate, and somewhat parallel ridges, with a 
breadth of from 60 to 120 miles, and at a distance from the sea coast of 

- from 80 to 250 miles, and terminate in the Catskill mountains east of Hud- 
son river, though some would extend them to the White mountains in New 
Hampshire. ‘The general height of the Alleghany mountains is nowhere 
above 2,000 or 3,000 feet above the level of the ocean, and not more than 
one half of that above the adjacent country. The highest peak in this 
range is Black mountain, m the west part of North Carolina, which is 
6,476 feet high. Round Top, the highest peak im the Catskill mountains, 
is 3,804 feet. The Rocky mountains may be regarded as a part of the 
great chain of the Cordilleras, and extend from Mexico to the 70° north 
latitude, running at an average distance of 600 miles from the Pacific 
ocean, with a general height of about 8,000 or 9,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, but not more than 5,000 feet above the level of their base. 
Some of their elevated peaks rise to the height of 10,000 or 12,000 feet. 
The Green mountains, a minor range, commence near New Haven, in 
Connecticut, and run through that state, Massachusetts, and Vermont, to 
the borders of Canada. Mansfield mountain, the highest peak in the chain, 
in a township of the same name in Vermont, is 4,280 feet high. The 
White mountains in New Hampshire are very elevated, the highest peak, 
Mount Washington, is 6,428 feet high. West of lake Champlain, in the 
State of New York, are the Adirondack mountains, the highest peak of 
which, Mount Marcy, is 5,460 feet high. 

West of the Rocky mountains, the rivers generally flow west to the Pa- 
cific, the principal of which is the Columbia. The rivers between the 
Rocky and Alleghany mountains, are the Mississippi and its numerous trib- 
utaries, which flow into the gulf of Mexico, with the exception of a few 
of the smaller class which flow into the northern lakes. ast of the Alle- 
ghany mountains the rivers flow into the Atlantic. The following are the 
principal rivers which flow into the Atlantic, with about their length in 
miles: Penobscot, 250; Kennebec, 200; Androscoggin, 170; Saco, 160; 
Merrimac, 200; Connecticut, 410; Hudson, 324; Delaware, 300; Sus- 
quehanna, 450; Potomac, 500; James, 500; Roanoke, 400; Cape Fear, 
300; Pedee, 450; Santee, 450; Savannah, 500; Alatamaha, 400; St. 
Johns, 300. The following rivers flow into the gulf of Mexico: Appala- 
chicola, 500; Alabama, 600; Tombigbee, 450; Mississippi, 3,000. The 
following are tributaries of the Mississippi: Red, 1,500; Arkansas, 2,150 ; 
White, 1,200 ; Missouri, before its junction, 3,180 ; Kansas, 1,100; Platte, 
1,600; Osage, 500; Yellowstone, 1,100; Ohio, 1,350; Hlinois, 500; 
Des Moines, 800; Tennessee, 900; Cumberland, 600; Wabash, 500. 
The following rivers are west of the Rocky mountains: Columbia, 1,500 ; 
Multnomah, 900; Lewis, 900; Clarks, 600; Sacramento, Bueneventura, 
Colorado, and Gila. The above mostly include their remote sources. 

The two largest lakes, that lie wholly within the United States, are 
Michigan and Champlain. But the great lakes, Superior, Huron, Erie, 
and Ontario, are one half in the United States, the boundary between the 
United States and Canada passing through the middle of them. The fol 
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- lowing is an authentic tabular statement of the extent of these fresh water 
seas, as represented in a report of the State Geologist of Michigan: 


Lakes. Mean Length. | Mean Breadth. | Mean Depth. Elevation. | Area in sq. ms. 


80 miles. 900 feet. 596 feet. 
70 : 578 


Lake Champlain, lying between Vermont and New York, is 128 miles 
long, and from 1 to 16 miles wide, and discharges its waters through the 
Sorel into the St. Lawrence. It is computed that the lakes contain above 
14,000 cubic miles of water; a quantity more than five-sevenths of all the 
fresh water on the earth. The extent of country drained by the lakes, 
from the northwestern angle of Superior to the St. Lawrence, (including 
also the area of the lakes themselves, 85,180,) is estimated at 335,515 
équare miles. 

The gulf of Mexico, on the south of the United States, is a large branch 
of the Atlantic ocean, and receives the waters of the Mississippi valley. 

The soil of New England is generally rocky and rough, better adapted 
%0 grazing than to grain. The valley of the Connecticut, and some parts 
ef Maine are exceptions to this remark. ‘The low country on the Atlantic 
voast is generally light and sandy, not very fertile except on the margins 
vf the rivers. The hilly country back of this is generally fertile. The 
oil generally in the valley of the Mississippi has great fertility. But to- 
ward the Rocky mountains it becomes sterile. The country beyond the 
Rocky mountains, with some exceptions, is but moderately fertile. 

Beef, pork, butter, and cheese, are the principal productions of the east- 
ern states, though a great amount of wool is raised, and various grains for 
home consumption. Wheat is the staple for the middle states. In the 
northern portion of the southern states, wheat and tobacco are chiefly cul- 
tivated ; and in the low country at the south, cotton, rice, and sugar are 
extensively raised. The western states are the granary of the United 
States, and indeed of the world, and it is scarcely possible to set bounds 
to the bread stuffs which they are capable of producing. 

Among the mineral treasures of the United States, iron ore, coal, and 
limestone are very extensive. The anthracite coal of Pennsylvania is in- 
exhaustible, and the bitummous coal farther west is equally abundant. 
The lead region of Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, is probably the 
finest in the world. Gold is found in large quantities in California, and 
to a considerable extent in Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, and 
marble and gypsum are very abundant. Copper abounds in the northwest- 
ern states and along the shores of lake Superior; vast boulders of copper, 
some tons in weight, have been found in the Wisconsin region; and such 
has been the activity of miming operations of late years, that the market 
lias been almost entirely supplied from the west. ‘The lake Superior cop- 
per mines are represented as being in a flourishing state : 


SIE OF 06K POINT, MOR BNET oi. Roney s veadednw sds e cba die spss due Wane (uavesnSepeeeebwes 10,244,200 lbs 
do. GED Leis ee viele aU CT Ne d Pde di ursielelatersteletyrerctate'e'ste crac Veet Ve bee uy ooeee bathe 1,698,805 


Badladinn 60 De mses VIC « oes OO CAUCE NY vaieeis avira dvev sl etewowen nee cee Ouba ue ee ae ane 8,550,895 
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The climate of the United States has great variety, extending as it does 
through more than 20 degree of latitude, with a great variety in the ele- 
vation of its surface. In the northern part it is subject to great extremes 
of heat and cold, but is generally healthy. The Atlantic coast south of 
New Jersey, and the borders of the gulf of Mexico, have an unhealthy 
climate from July to November. Back from the sea coast, the elevated 
country is generally healthy, as are the western states, with the exception 
of some low and marshy portions. 


Commerce. —In its commerce, the United States is the second country 
on the globe, being inferior only to Great Britain. It has attained an 
amazing magnitude; there is no part of the world that is not visited by 
American vessels ; and the foreign and coasting trade, and the inland trade 
carried on over an unequaled extent of natural and artificial lines of com- 
munication, are all on an equal scale. 

The domestic commerce may be divided into three branches: 1. That 
which is carried on coastwise, up the bays and large rivers, and on the 
great lakes, by schooners, sloops and steamboats. 2. That which is carried 
on chiefly in steamboats, but partly in rude flat-bottom boats on the affluents 
of the Mississippi.. 3. The overland trade between the Western and At- 
lantic States, in hogs, horses, cattle and mules, amounts to several millions 
of dollars annually. The four maritime States of New England and the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland, are the most devoted to 
navigation, foreign and coastwise. In endurance, management, and skill 
in naval architecture, the Americans may challenge the world. 

No part of the world presents such an extensive river commerce. 
Steam vessels, a grand improvement first introduced in America, ply on all 


the principal lakes and rivers. Neither the States nor individuals have. 


been slow in improving and extending the natural advantages of the coun- 
try; and the spirit with which they have undertaken, and the perseverance 
they have shown in executing the most magnificent plans, have shed a lustre 
on the American name. The great land-locked bays of the coast have been 
connected by canals, and the eastern and western waters have been united 
by several channels, which either turn the Alleghanies, or surmount their 
summits. ‘The waters of the great lakes and the Mississippi have been 
connected at various points, and the obstacles in the navigation of the most 
important rivers have been overcome by removing the bars, ledges, and 
rafts, which obstructed their channels, or by side-cuts, locks and dams. 
These great works give hfe to manufactures ; invigorate and create internal 
trade ; promote agriculture, and develop the mining industry of the country. 


The amount of capital employed in foreign and domestic commerce is 
estimated at 500,000,000 dollars. 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


Whole number of American vessels entered during the year ending June 80th, 1849..............04-- 11,208 
Whole nuniber of foreign Vessels enitored, ff) asaicblds oo. cu te RUM ce b cede nwae den abs bbnobabinls 8,992 
Total of American and FOTCIOU VERBEIS HMENE . As. cc oe cable nen’ a bedEe se pele Mei ew sind beet is 20,200 
Whole Tttiber Ge American "Vessels ClEAPCU Gs Vs sie MEAD so sed ee hte decane pametee eens bs swe en sat wen 11,466 
Whole number of foreign vessels heared sid iii 1kh gang bo bn’> «si ove ss wills oes ean @beW Ups laibie vluliniais BileGle 8,847 
Total of American and foreign vessels cleared . Wo i. os cid gays Ales eh Daa eee 20,318 
@rews of American vessels entered. ........cpccccecccceeeceeecss Men, 105,718; Boys, 3,829; Total, 109,047 
Crews.of foreign. vessels embered.. i. 0:5 050 600)» sian wise vcisuaeem eae « Men, 87,083; Boys, 2,651; Total, 89,684 
Crews of American vessels cleared ........0ce cs seccceecsecceers Men, 109,349; Boys, 3,422; Total, 112,77 


Crews of foreign veszels cleared .........ccscccccecscvseceensess Men, 89,579; Boys, 2,704; Total, 92,288 
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EXPORTS OF THE. PRODUCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Value of the Exports of the Growth, Produce and Manufacture of the United States, for the year ending 


June 30, 1849. 
* See 
Articles Exported. Value. Articles Exported. Value. 
E SEA. 

ring AMMAR ii Sisik fasinun tore cctoaatt $64,967 
Dried fish, or cod fisheries...... eek $419,092 || Saddlery....... MV S20 2 ePetelctofate oer 7,276 
Pickled fish, or river fisheries egal WBE le a Ryeie’ <hy0/s OR ates ede 121,720 

ring, shad, salmon, mackerel)... 93,085 || Spirits from grain...............08. 67,129 
Whale and other fish (oil) weaaoie gat 965,597 Beer, ale, porter and cider.......... 51,320 
Spermaceti Oil,.........606. i Gils oi 572,763 || Snuff and tobacco...........0..e00s 618,044 
WHalebone........... nacre ha die Ei 837,714 |) Linseed oil and spirits of turpentine. . 148,056 
Spermaceti candles ......... Legit 159,403 Peciahad BF ig tale NalRhatiitla fe hao SP ROR oe 41,636 

ee a oe ron — 
Total fisheries ......... |: 2,547,654 Pig, bar and malig’. ....50000 essa. 149,858 
Castings .....scseseees pescesceese 60,17 15 
THE Forest. All manufactures of........ ds), 886,639 

Skins and furs...... 0.0.20: moana 656,228 |} Spirits from molasses. .........se000. 288,452 

MASTIROTAD, © 0 cka assets oteaae tual Bie: Medivattsore.s 182,966 || Sugar refined ....... lial tata teeticioraic, st 129,001 

Products of Wood — Chocolate. .......000. Gi WN Ale aes 0s 1,941 
berg shingles,boards, hewn timber 1,776,749 || Gunpowder ...... Fe a Se aa 181,297 
Qbhe|r Wana Per’... «..<:0:0.0,clajer els valet’ bits 60,344 Copper and brass...........+ eee 66,203 
Masts and spars . bateltd a 873720) |} Medicinal drugs’.s..s'0sadseeedeeess 220,894 
Oak bark and other ‘dye. arebbeete nites 95,392 || Cotton Piece Goods — 

\ All manufactures of wood......... 1,697 828 Printed and colored , eaegis 466,574 
Naval stores, tar, pitch, rosin and VPI aie Tae tate ste’ y Po weececp einer ie 8,955,117 
frxpenting gh wnt) ssia oF salemic lech 845,164 CoN oo a ee ae Le eee ka 3,203 
Ashes, pot and pearl.......... ey 815, 603 Twist, yarn and thread. ..... Poets 92,555 
ee All other manufactures of........ 415, 680 
Total products of wood....:.. 5,078,800 —_——_———— 
Total of cotton goods........ 4,983,129 
AGRICULTURE. Flax and Hemp —- 

Products of Animals— — Cloth and: thread ....0....025008. 1,009 
Beef, tallow, hides, horned cattle. . 2,058,958 Bags and all manufactures of...... 4,549 
Butter and cheese......iscsseesss 1,654,157 || Wearing apparel....... sie atte Maralese 75,945 
Pork (pickled), bacon, lard, live hogs, 9,245,885 || Combs and button8..............5. 38,136 
Horses and mules.....csesseeeee- PAGS: th Terpanee 3 Sate CR GS UL hg eons eared 2,924 
BAGO. «chans ahanse ears Rete be ie aks 16,206. || Billiard tables: cise ces ced see's Jy 4 701 
PIE osc: Baa a Arceiesy Ss Feiss 81,015 |} Umbrellas and parasols.............. 5,800 

—————_——_-|| Leather and morocco skins not sold 
Total products of animals.... 138,153,302 MON POUR SN tette. oe oe bedded icles 9,427 

Vegetable Food — Fire engines and apparatus.......... 458 
1 LEAR SRE Ae Ne eS Ave 1,756,848 || Printing presses and type........... 28,031 
ene SO ae xcamawiinnn dale s\ li, 280, 582 |! Musical instruments.............66- 23,713 
TPMIOD., LOFT acs. 94:0,0i, dis, 0, 0i0:d0.6 ete 7; ‘966, 369 || Books and MEME iciastan cape cena he 94,427 
GIST GBS, crac octetonsjn ai Rivjorsittos cca 1,169,625 Paper and stationery. .....c.ceeeeee 86,827 
AYO Cal iy. |... y<.o:ja tae a Batauromey dalt 218,248 || Paints and varnish ........0sse00. v 55,145 
Rye, oats, and other small eexin and WA eae Ps Uist e site spaeineorim tte 5 262 ae 14,036 

EE POR ere Pere nn, 139,798 || Earthen and stone ware............. 10,682 
Biscuit, or ship bread............- 864,318 || Manufactures of y 
Potatoes ......... pniwh Sethe BES! 83,313 PRD ER SRV ka wh ene anna ass «AdENGS 101.419 
ADDIE. «.iib:0 vice EER ajussts 93, 904 OTL ERR: ave ous ROEM, shatalnee. 13,148 
TE cin} Lalani i osienesnle stated 2 569, 362 Pewter and lead..... ed itzs swore 13,196 

——— DE BID 1G; AIAG BEOME.s.gis0)s.i 10.0.6 ecnialalledoinne 20,282 | 
Total vegetable food.........} 25,642,862 Gold and silver, and gold-leaf...... 4,502 

Tobaceo . 4's 5,0.< 0 Paseltitin afd 3 aminiie: aan WG 5, 804 207 Gold Gnd silver coins). ;.,..,00..0 0,000 956,874 

ERROR BAGS inch BTR ae RN ste PN ae 66, 396, 967 || Artificial flowers and jewelry... incce. 8,557 

WES ataaaancarun ne esters Ra 8,458 NEOUESEAGA Tsk cata aid 0 4 ce tale Pee A 7,442 

All other Agricultural Products — TESSHUUNDIGE yeh. SGsitals ves of Aer erg Maal Aa ea RPS oO 5,099 
PAK-SEO (s, «:ste,5\,0,0,9,0.0Rhh ae agile Se1eies. 4 4°}) Baiekjand :lintevehirycts ondask date oo i 8.671 
Se jee eaten mw x eS) |) BAMA. 40a kins os oe dole eaTG. 82,972 
BROWN. BUPAP...0:5-.52 00 He ntti tet ARNO 0, CRM oa chaied a 4a + 04 Sip RANA ernie.» 5 
Gs ors ain oni ie pimsaiaie Metals Wins Se LGR die aed ele vamp aewe® yueehss 80,198 

$$} Tee. ccc cece cee cece cence eee 95,027 
54,082 || Articles not enumerated — ’ 
MANUFACTURES. Manittiachired os. -bwaliaavdaes « 1,408,278 

Soap and tallow candles............ 627,280 MAE AFticles » opireinpnsir ate binins Sa) 769,557 

Leather, boots and shoes........+..- 151, 74 —_.- 

Household furniture. ..........0008- 237/349 OCA 0. <naints nae oO UN Cig Sala $182,666,955 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS AND IMPORTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1850. 


Re aed Seca gun ai cor pars ee ate Mig AC's 2) rien Ga aere aie ak RS 
ICO 3,739,728 All other agricultural products.......... ‘Vib, 

ete eee ee 1,948,752 | Manuf. of cotton, iron, &c., enumerated, 11,327 380) 

Pot and pearl ashes............0000008 . _ 672,870 | Manufactures not enumerated.......... 8,869 071 
Products of the forest. ..........0. 0000s 1,181,153 | Coal, ice, and all other articles but coin. . "953,664 
Pork, bacon, lard and live hogs...... +++ 7,550,287 anaes 
Other animal PrOmicte yer iec esis es 1,783,638 Total domestic merchandise . ...$134,900,282 
Butter, cheese, wheat and wheat flour... 8,957,778 | Exports of foreign merchandise........ 9, 475, "493. 
All other grain, meal and ship-bread.... 5,824,194 = Sor aS 
Potatoes and ‘applesi}.v2 ives eeks cease 124,307 | Total exports of the United States. ..... $144,375 5725 


Rice’ and’ topaccov A ee 12 585, 280 | Imports, exclusive of specie.......... 8173, BOTS 521 
p 7. p OVI, 
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VALUE OF DIFFERENT ARTICLES IMPORTED. 
Value of Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, imported into the United States for the year ending June 30, 1849. 


Species of Merchandise. 


FREE oF Duty. 


Animals for breed....... seaechepeeceact.: . ee 
Bullion — 

IED. vic ch an BEV ESS DeVoe 5 ys >» aati 297,570 

DUNNE, a: he nds ston ves pombe bane ann 154,688 
Specie — 

oO) ee ee ae ees aa eplitd fain 8,771,077 

Et eae reper 2,427,905 
Cabinets of coins, medals, and other col- 

lections of antiquities .........s0..+ 831 


Models of inventions and improvements 


OOM. .iiint «} a2 tao cn: «ps 5 4 071, 789 


[SI . 6 ain > oh6.s anreeith en dnn sea 9, ‘058, 5352 
Copper — . 
BIA van » ovis aids prema pee 1,044,755 
BUPINEG «us xs Ls s+ dye 75.<.1'8 8 oie 177,786 
Cotton, unmanufactured............56- 8,255 
Adhesive felt, for sheathing............ 11,215 


Paintings and statuary................ 147,946 
Specimens of natural history, &e....... 5,198 
Speaking metal. :.....;;s.enenneeaes « 220,936 
Platina, unmanufactured....... Sk Seta 10,285 
Biastar, unground . .... Au sssueinadnewy » 71,567 
Personal effects of immigrants......... 120, 67 
Personal and household effects of citizens 


Payne Duty. 


Manufactures of Wool, §c.— 
Cloths and cassimeres ..........0060- 4,995,957 


Merino shawls of Wool...........044 1,196,376 
es Ae ee ee er ae 5161, 
Hosiery and articles on frames........ 718,794 
Worsted stuff goods. ...........00005 4,070,185 
Woollen and worsted yarn........... r 
Woollen and worsted, embroidered and 


Gimboured 45s eay cele 800. 13,919 


Manufactures of, not specified........ 837,577 
MIRACLE. . ...\ cine wns Jaew Oe WERE ON. 20% 52,339 
Baizes ..... sc eceees ceecetsagenweses 51,518 


Wilton, Saxony, and Ambusson...... 18,067 
Brussels, Turkey, and treble ingrained, 849,908 
Venetian and other ingrained ........ 96,433 
MOV Specifiod, .. sows diss os vwestowopn ee 28,650 


Manufactures of Cotton — 
Printed, stained, or colored...........}| 10,286,894 


ea gate 35,016 


MA WIMEO GALES «1. os 0 aac a oi oc's octane 29,012 . 


Gyiny BbLOR.:. . cue ees be es ances 8,154 
Od Bank .. 4); tectmteneds'» y Poaneié> 45, 397 
Galas oN cs > de ee athe dicais ace 3% 5,972 
Garden-seeds, trees,/&C............0005 76,368 

Products of United States brought back 869,463 
EY YS 2 rr 102,274 

| Philosophical apparatus, &c............ 15,732 
' Books, maps, and charts............+.. 14,151 
| Paintings, drawings, &c. ........s0000- 621 
SS IOT PCI sy, eg tos so scsa ns enon 87,852 
BEE TECL,. sn + mods « ganas aetna 22,377,665 


White or uncolored ..........0. 0005 i 1, 438, "635 
Tamboured or embroidered. .........+ 702, "631 
Velvets wholly of cotton......... PR 99,220 
Dotton-and Milk he asec cde es hy 14,076 
Cords, gimps, and galloons........... 185, 964 
Hosiery and articles made on frames..| 1, 315, 783 
Twist, yarn, and thread ............. "770,509 
Hatters’ plush of silk and cotton..... 170 
Manufactures of, not specified........ 940,959 
Manufactures of Sik — 
EE 6 0 4 &-\olandn ane ao ae 7,588,822 
Hosiery and articles made on frames. . 68,393 
PUPAE ORAIN, a's a 'rcsse:r hocisth sibineulhinlels wtesoe-s 551,840 
Articles tamboured or embroidered ...| 1,045,216 
Hats and bomnets.........csccceoees 48, 162 
Manufactures, not specified........... 4,053, 871 
SOME o be es dey # k:> "5 aabemeal atid hs nailed 18 297 
UW Sa canara es y:bid ai Ad valve ore mista «W505 4 366, 238 
ERTIES CUTER I 016. ao outibjeiaiaiein nha ete: win alt 3, 928 
Silk and worsted goods .......ss.seee0e- 2 ,452,289- 


- Species of Merchandise. 


Manufactures of Flax— 
Linens, bleached or unbleached..... 
Hosiery and articles made on frames. . 
Articles tamboured or embroidered. . 
Manufactures, not specified.......... 
Manufactures of Hemp — 
Sheetings, brown and white. . : 
Ticklenburgs, osnaburgs, and burlaps. 


Articles not specified .......... ae 
Russia sail-duck ........ arete rate ty: 
Holland. he. rves.s caaiexeek et ee 


Ravensduck) sar0csrcacesveneevnseee 
COORD AG RITE oie icles ceive wien aero tay oe 
Clothing — f 

Ready-Wiade gs .\sc asic e dlodsee carnal’ 

Articles of weati...i4...... Foes les 
Laces, thread, and insertings........... 
Cotton insertings, trimmings, &c....... 
Floor-cloth, patent, pes &c.. 
Oil-cloth of all kinds. . eve tan nee ve 
Hair-cloth and hair-seating . aS cd eae Cee 
Lasting and mohair-cloth for shoes, &e.. 
GTP ClObN.. oo sia snetgie ops emits hd Slee WOU 
Matting, Chinese, and others of flags, &c. 
Hats, Caps, Bonnets, §c. — 

Leghorn, straw, grass, chip, &c. ..... 

Palm-leaf, rattan, willow, &¢......... 
Manufactures of Iron and Steel — 

Muskets and rifles. ; WA a Feely 8 

Fire-arms, not specified . . x 

Bide-arins . ose av saON VRS TR 

Drawing and cutting knives. Mey eae 

Hatchets, axes, and adzes...... A 

BOCK E CHISCHE. 46.05 vw. cins been eernenee 


WIGS dh... s a's emia wbrele en OR Odean aah 
Sickles and reaping-hooks............ 
OPERUAR, 5, 5 i'n agora than retn tonto 8 taitte ile wth be 
WOOESOLOWS 0 5.0: dal af ast rani ota d'e'ate CRNA 
Spades and shovels. ......cceesseeees 
TRGEECS, os cass uve eas Gee NWh WAS OM 
Needles, sewing, darning, &c......... 
Cast-iron butts and hinges........... 
Cutlery not specified ........6cecee8 
Manufactures of, not specified........ 
Sad-irons, hatters” and tailors’ irons . 

BodNet-Wire ...viw wee ewh ews tenesewea 


Tacks, not above 16 oz. per thousand . 
Tacks above 16 oz. per thousand.. 
TROUT IN 6 5. on arate sah oaretelo’n) aie beth elin% tolb eth 


ee 


Mill, cross-cut, and pit saws.......... 
Anchors, and parts thereof........... 
Anvils, and parts thereof. ............ 
Smiths’ hammers and sledges........ 
Oastings;*vessels Of... d...scdevevesens 
PRUOCHOT’ CHSPINGS a vive es ls pds sues vss 
Braziers’ rods, frorn 3.16 to 10.16 inches, 
Nail-rods, slit, rolled, or hammered. . 

Band or scroll, as casement rods ham- 


HOOP Iron. slawss sss Wee, aoe 


Pig ironcs:. iW mee Shuck Se bate 
Old and: SOPs A. panes hei da folk seek oc 
Bar, manufactured by rolling........ 
Bar, manufactured otherwise. ... 
Steel — 
Cast, shear, and German............. 
All other » Lisa oy 3 elas tela ag Oren 
Copper, and Manufactures of — 
In pigs, bars, and old......... slates 
EID, <3 «+ + + nema einen Bemidianaieas cs 
Bepper DOOM, «4.5 ands famd iced Kee 
Manufactures of, not specified........ 
eo OA. DOLBY is chetis + akiteins se vatnaun 
NBS AG BPIROR.., owas oiabatg paenes s 


. | $5,156,924 


ai 


1 “485 
80,686 
718, 147 


52,853 
119 217 
101, 053 

74, 101 


a8 OTT 7 


1,014,778 
212.365 
988,683 

857 


11,792 
219,389 
1,553 
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Species of Merchandise. 


te and Manufactures of — 
In pigs, bars, and old.......++. 
WTO. oc clepeaeem state 
Sheet and rolled. ......+. ese sees wei 
Manufactures of, not specified. eG 
Tin, and Manufactures of— 
In pigs and bars8........e.808 Seats 
“In plates and sheets. ........ceseee rs 
(oo aA ORE Oe Vr na ‘ 
Manufactures of, not specified........ 
Lead, and Manufactures of— 
Pig, bar, sheet, and old...........55. 
BRE ERE RS ar ne tee 


Manufactures of, not specified. . ae 
Pewter — 


2 MAAR ns Ronee eo ELLY he 
Manufactirres of. i5 ba eee eo0e os od : 
Manufactures of Gold and Silver — 
Laces, galloons, tassels, &......... ve 
Epaulettes and wings. ..t.....+.6. vee 
Gold and silver leaf ............06. Ae 
Jewelry, real, or imitations of. . Ae 
Gems, diamonds, pearls, &c., set... 
ap otherwise . 
| Ge of, not specified........ 
Glaziers’ diamonds. .i.......00eccsees 
CHPOROMEtERS hides Taek Gees heap eb Re é 
Watches, and parts of.......... aks. 
Metallic pems......... es eseeeeeeeeees 
| Seer wire for umbrellas............0. 
Pins in packs and otherwise. Vere eee an 13 
BUGrOMs, WPERE de asa ae taaetl set eet stetees 
Other buttons, and button falas We viene 
Glass — 
Silvered and in frames............; vy 
Paintings on glass, &c.. Sah ERI ts 
Polished plate 
Manufactures of, not specified. . 


ee 


ee 


WN LCL GEV BLAIS s 6 y a15.4i0 «00, b 4g's'8 449.018. oie 

Glasses or pebbles for spectacles...... 

Apothecaries’ vials, N-by A., 160z. each 

Bottles not above two quarts SAE SOIR 

PIOUS ice cera eee een ceeees 

+i aaa 8 by 10, or less Pp Peyuhhe 
10b 12, 


vy ° . 
vd above 10 by 2 Eh ayleene es 

Paper, and Manufactures of — 
Antiquarian, imperial, super-royal, &c. 
Medium, cap, demy, and other writing, 


Folio and quarto post.......... Beets 
Bank and bank-note paper........... 
Binders’ boards, box, pressing, and 

PASO WOsrGS ays Cai oeg et dee see 


Copperplate’ printing and drawing. . 

BHSAtING paper’ KI ices rete htatae eke 
bg A a ee gre ne eR ee 
Papier mache, articles and wares of... 
OD Ole NAMING. 0's) slariatetdlel stielaisitud os 
Paper boxes and fancy boxes......... 
Manufactures of, not specified........ 
Blank bOOKS. 0.0 6.0 «0:00 sie ete Sere 

Books, printed — 


In Latin and Greek ...... ee ic 
Digs. |. ER BSN a ie SER voaee 
Ta other languages........0ssseseees 
Periodicals and illustrated newspapers, 
Periodicals and other works in course 
Of publication ..........04 
Leather — 


Tanned, bend, and sole. . Reseeuds 
Tanned and dressed upper. . Soe os oY 
Skins, tanned and dressed ........... 


Skins, tanned, not dressed....... 
Manufactures of Leather — 
Skivers...... Seah nad neWergcs cae Vs 
Boots and bootees, for men and women, 
Shoes and pumps, for men and women, 
Boots, bootees, and shoes for children. 
Gloves for men, women, and children. . 
Manufactures of, not specified........ 


Value. 


575,762. 
292,428 
11,208 


? 


85,367 


772, 217 
178, 143 


Species of Merchandise. 


Wares — 
China, porcelain, earthen, opts stone. . 
Milated OF PilGsssicwiscescscusee eto 
Japanned......... 
Britamnia........cseseeees 
Silver or plated ware....... 
Saddlery — 
Common, tinned, or japanned.. 
Plated, brass, or ‘polished steel . 
Furs — 
Undressed, on the skin. ......se.005. 
Hatters’ furs, dressed or undressed, not 
on the skin. ..........5. cheb eee * 
’ Dressed, on the plehay OST Hoe 
Hats, caps, muffs, and tippets........ 
Manufactures of, not specified........ 
Wood, Manufactures of — 
Cabinet and household furniture..... 
Cedar, mahogany, rose, satin...... sas 
Other manufactures of. . 
Wood, unmanufactured — 
Cedar, grenadilla, mahogany, rose, and 
RAGIN linea Fels de oe VSR Bled ba eS 
Fire-wood, and other, not specified... 
Dye-wood, in StlOkS 2660.0 ss uh nene’ 
Bark of the Cork-tree— 
WOKS... 54530 babaiaeeas AG 
Unmanufactured. . wes hOe Rese TES 
Other manufactures of... herkecsca 
Marble — 
Manufacturesi0f.: 6. uses veceees ves 
Unmanufactureds . 6 iccceei ieee sian’ 
QUICK SI Ver. 4 ee ake o's od a elelatteleeretes 
Brushes and brooms...... steed Qa hGe dire ® 
Biack+lead Penouss sve vio e's 's''e's eels 
Slates of all kinds......... Wem eng slave's 


Coe eee eeeer ees eee 


ee eee oe ee ey 


Raw hides and skins. .3........ceeee eee 


Manufactured articles — 


Boots and bootees of silk or satin... ..; 
Shoes and BIippersy)«'+ =) SORRY 
’ prunella, ee, &e. 
India-rubber ....... 
Grape-cloth. «scree PPI A 
GHanmy-baess 35 sak eae Sad dee tees 's oe 
Umbrellas, parasols, &c., silk........ 
Wh AK ODIOTG of) s'4 sictete ats a lalae% 
Unmanufactured articles — 
Flaxseed or linseed. ...........06c008 
Angora, Thibet, and other goats’ hair 
OP NOMA A Sea i'e's ss enee Cotes 
NOON rial PART MatsleMs ibaa Mate la’statataletehalaiels 
Wines, in casks — 
Burgundy..... BVOR Se sss sins Gree eS lets 
CG aa ea OR SIRS. 
Sherry and San Lucar.:.. 0... ee ees 
Port. oo. sk i ER I CL Rides 
MAMEOE scsi faretee See Rare eee 
Teneriffe and other Canary........... 
Fayal and other Azores. .........0.6. 
Sicily and other Mediterranean....... 
Austrian and other German.......... 
Red wines, not enumerated..........- 
White wines, 4 Hi. Gea Ae} 
Wines, in bottles — 
GED Ys Sevaey setae eae cs coh ee te 
Champagne. ...... BD -aletaie tetra Prerebes 
GGG. este Neto es sec geeoisod 
SDELEP No ccledieicace SP eV ees wedeees 
POEs «aetineen Bee aati is ware esate o's 
CHRP Ot Ss ceades wh ve seers esosivs ens 
All OGMORGAT ssa. SUS RMT E bisa Oa pip 
Foreign Distilled Spirits — 
Brandy, fics 'ss.. Coil.oieawae seh sieniag’ 
From grain.......... are Orion: ey 
From other materials. . ahebett, Eos 0 04 Pe ec 
Cordialgaeet .< css Weak SATs veda ya 
Beer, Ale, and Porter — 
TH CASKSIG sos: cee hssti dee es cad agee 
In bottles. ..5...... shptde see Sale 
Vinegar. .icccecssseescceca ter wouemagen 
WEGIASBOS Mi 5 id ales alee ae catn ian Cand wale 
Oil of Foreign Fisheries — 
Spermaceti.........ssceee spew weet $s 
Whale and other fish................ 


Value. 


$2,261,331 
"159, 619 


67,749 


249,156 


278,084 


105 
1,177,347 


1,947,514 
827,967 
145,784 

25,328 


58 
12,864 


76 


Species of Merchandise. 
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Species of Merchandise. 


VALUE OF BREADSTUFFS, ETC., EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
The aggregate value of Breadstuffs and Provisions exported annually from 1821 to 1850, inclusive. 


Value. Years. Value. Years. Value. 
hex urioae | 
$12,941,901 || 1831..........| $17,598,227. |] 1841.......... $17,196,102 
13:886856 || 1882.......... 12494703. |] 1842...0.2223: 16,902,876 
13,767,847 ||. 1888. cavesh. 14909198 || 143%. 221212! 11.204. 123 
15,059,848. || 1884;....2.... 11524024 |] 1844.22.02.) 17.970.135 
11,634,449 |] 1885. ....00.., 12,099'399 || 1845.......... 16-743.421 
11,303,496 || 1886.......... 10,614.130 || 1846.21.20... 27 T1121 
11,685,556 || \1887.......... 9'588°359. ||. 1847.00.00... 68.701.921 
T1461144 |}. 1888.02 0 2... 9.639.650 || 1848.....0. 0, B7472.751 
13131853 || 1889:......... 4.147779. Hy 1B4D cedr sneer s 39,155,507 
12,075,030 || 1840.......... 10,067,585 04 ABEO. gues a4. 26,051.273 | 
1 
tal ine casos sats See N OWN APTI NGI MRE) «REED MM Ait _$9595,207,285 | 


*¥or nine months ending June 30th, 1943, 


EIENOD.| > asns pvcnhscnnasrendean sit Copperas. . oes kinpeisiadipualh hesitate 
Ou — Sulphate of quinine. £09) .4,9.0,0ulee ieee eek 7,069 | 
GONG, 1. COREA. cis caceascnccceancllll Vitriol, blue or Roman.........+. Py Pe: 9,628 
SEEDY . «dunes nghubnohnsas sc4neanc ea i) SS Snr raer on ee 61 | 

Me Py Ts '! Chloride of lime or bleaching powder... 78,062 | 
BOGE ASN oO. cela e 028s eacinwo a6 hose 687,965 | 
pueba se Weaedice’ Sulphate of barytes........ceeeeeseees 5,983 
‘obacco — 
Mnmanufactyred, + ssk'ivssyssaess sass 276,674 
Cocoa..... SENS Labtat ca oe avn ee aes 123,946 OS Fae hina dade Meysmrin ; 
Chocolate ...... siviieaahewd jah 1,453 CAGES. :.7. o's desks sha Mohan at 1,489,765 
Sugar — Manufactured, other than snuff and 
ng ES POP CURT ERO TTL vs cme SAgtmane CIZATS. 6540 4s bab Va nba seibaedaianeca 4 38,509 
White, clayed, or powdered . wi die dale 221 Paints — 
Loaf and other, TEAMOM, |. b.ciwie schhy wes 34,078 Dry ochre isc aes tnans eke somakniws ee 83,725 
GAY «ee \ainia: inieseiccwaie Caio Re pie Moe — 461 Ochre iniAl ss v0ies-cnaekaeks nial eite 4,131 
Syrup of sugar-cane. .......-eeeeeees 378 Red and white lead......s..cse eee sup 19,703 
Fruits — Whiting and Paris willbe, iacth-nad 2,755 
MONG. . yg 02,0,4.00 wslevis 0 susie» enone 152,979 BAGHAT ZO. ns 0, 9 9,00 40 vente eblieuana'y's wt 249 
gi, ee een oe ey ain tay 99,576 Prgar OF OGG sh:so0,n erie. s 6 asain eae 858 
Prunes and plums ........0ss0ss is 48,719 || Cordage — 
Figs. Va fiatbys é.epis FE oxi wave aot aad 62,410 Tarred ai CADIES wis ehisidocadd s pie Wed na 129,120 
on ee ee jis hh'v i» 5 SE 7,112 Untarred.. Sa wits slits 4 pista oninch 17,290 
Baines...» senitinbians fea eu tedncdies 622,905 || Twine....... S Saad ee eleds uF oiled heen OF 34,378 
ROL sso e'ven One E 40) 90 al TAGE 14 eakerame sis: isto. cabie.s 95 RiP Renae foots Marans 182 
Spices — Hemp, unmanufactured .....++.s.s00+- 491,633 
PRG. 6's ie inp V's hye 0 Cyd eR eae es 6 22,090 || Manilla, sun, and other hemp of India. . 196,634 
TARGNORE, 4d unos Geer eabneiicy ones vhs 219,349 || Jute, sisal-grass, coir, &c............+. 856,406 
Cinnamon............ Fic sis ip pets b 99 oi 8,593 || Cordilla, or tow of hemp or flax........ 156,498 
CHOVEGSE Soa i Tee tivede ba ks UAwe s vees 56,594 || Flax, unmanufactured ..............4- 127,859 
Pepper, black. . eA Riv nails 65,253 || Rags of all kinds.......... Sat inode (aie 524,755 
ps appa SN) ol er AL DOS |} BOM ie vins's vcgn's cule es + Shin ana Ahsea a ' 1,488,981 | 
Pimento...... ee ite bred oo “ SUR dy th TAMNCM ee eile Nip ath win pao aalecny ans bho aie 409,282 
Cassia. . Rae eho Ko, cAaR dinates 74,198 || Bread-stuff/s — ' 
Ginger, i in root..--.-- he b> eae be meas 73,198 a ae vie aha hbias ors RES eh 20,382 
Camphor — Wet liey.: 65ia vn peicole Ge Setters ae gee 1,641 
Crude........ UWS Res Gas dale delehaad 89,817 RE iin i:ds bili¥e pA pen Amik silts aihaliin 5 : 162 
PUPA Ve aise sc hse sc ceuh davies Ws 16 EE JC A uoatas fs echie'e hpoaiateaa ae ne 27,067 
Candles — Wheat-flour........ Re a mee 76,272 
Wax and spermaceti.......... vunapls 1,245 Oat-meal..... pa uk bavetamaedaeg es ane 1,315 
A TAHOW % sided tay iMwinte cb Tae huitemts eis ere ate DHA RRO eats cist cas wale ais atdy a8 pie lohel einen 20,602 
Rr elnt > bap v >» dnd ene pies cide ode 22,895 || Fish — 
Soap, other than DOCTUMNO... s'asincn heres 74,370 Dried OF BMOKEOeé enfin» ws nil Adan: 43,709 
ES EY OE ae a ar tay aie 1,825 POLO «'s) Soatesy arinltels nah: sin fic abated 81,200 | 
Me PCD aee eae Ee ewnepes ¥ bG20 1): Meekorell .. . «ss» samaans meni atescdee s 465,286 
PEAT AEE Oa ny.s », 0.» o.dimale oe liebe 598 Horrings and shadseess .cssseiccenees 29,761 
ULES ncAne eA ilin's bose os tole 20. Sid Hy, die eathierh acca’ wos dhgish eg ob teah 0s hohe 13,097 | 
Pa ehais fn aduoe SER cio 'p'c\s iadvnatl + 14 || Merchandise not enumerated — / 
Beak and Pork sea seataabiey icce.s + ya.sies 1,515 At 5 per ¢ OP; 9 oleh nnd dae Gears e's 1,702,012 
Hams and other bacon BERNE cc's 0 60. 2,268 GLO ut (SOHN, Ste arieem RENE NEON, 1,030,181 
BeOS. ves00:p tapes cedies ella ala ina 88,265 TAT SR aa ae Sparen Tn eee WN a” RD 286,078 
Saltpetre — WAAR eu! diame. Lestrade Mota ce wauarelas spite 2,893,652 
MANDO svntg dos (o's 4 wea PRR bay ane 436,250 NRE hal ai aR a tae a pe 155,090 
Refined, or partly refined Oe j RS ROL a nr ee Se ERED NN & 1,641,737 
PRIMM cick vos siesawn xd o> allen ME ia, os 805,868 Ss GA) hi, MApeirlalh tactically Malt’ Dina es altel ‘14, 741 
Woad or pastel............ he Oe ae 3,136 a 
lyonywand bone black, .¢ .cs sce sme sts o.e.6 1,481 || Value of Merchandise paying Duties ad 
CRIED 55 ois ity oi0 nh oe: natal ats Sks diobs 190,316 FAG VSIMA Los 1b nk op i unis oe oes ee 4. .|125,479,77 
GOOG ii iois 0h Sains 195 nied As hee gh seecins 12,543 |] Bree of Duty ... cos cece ces vees oes ndeet 22,877,665 
Gunpowder.......... Keeieie nea d fislo athale 43 — 
DRS Ses OR irce pun/o\ ee) oyu a eae 2,004 Oe Ls dik. cpa ants walk ts inns 6/258 od a 147,857,489 
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Imports from and Exports to Foreign Countries, during the year ending June 80, 1849. 


Total, 


Value of Im- 
Countries. ports. 
Russia, eye 2 ‘ P $840,238 
Prussia, . : 17, ‘687 
Sweden and Norway, F . 731, 846 
Swedish West Indies, : 15, 982. 
Denmark, . 5 ° 19, 204 
Danish West Indies, . 339, 141 
HanseTowns, . . . 7742, 864 
Hanover, . . : 
Holland, me el te 1,501,643 
Dutch East Indies, oT 854,528 
Dutch West Indies, . «. ‘4 453,099 
Dutch Guianay. .  . 58,281 
Boletam, | hs ieee Sah De 1,844,293 
enkiand, foes. Ts 58,818,425 
Scotland, Sted |v tals Ne 1,959,320 
Ireland, . ots NER Beit 376,793 
Gibraltar, «YOR Me! Oe 1,193 
Malta, . ° e , 8,405 
British East Indies, | ba! aie 2,086,254 
Cape of Good Hope, bE 71,298 
Mauritius, . F : : = 
Honduras, i MRLs © bos 262,417 
British Guiana; . 9. . 25,6: 
British West Tmelet + 997,865 
Canada, : He 1,481,082 
British American Colonies, : 1,345,798 
Other British Colonies, . 8,613 
France on the Atlantic, 23,209,878 
France on the Mediterranean, . 1,153,905 
French West Indies, . 71,469 
Miquelon and French Fisheries, : - 
French Guiana, 23,417 
Bourbon (French Fast Indies,) 
Spain on the Atlantic, 313, 490 
Spain on the Mediterranean, 1,005, °687 
Teneriffe and other Canaries, . 88,919 
| Manilla and Phillippine Islands, . 1,127,114 
Cuba. 10,659, 956 
Other Spanish West Indies . 1.964:861 
Portugal, 822,220 
Madeira, eae 78,759 
Fayal and other Azores, ‘ 17,052 
Cape de Verde Islands, 1,853 
1 Italy, ‘ 1,550,896 
Sicily, . §30,244 
Sardinia, . 42.538 
Tuscany, ia 
Trieste and other Austrian Ports, 409.178 
‘| Turkey, ‘ ; 874,064 
Jonian Islands, . : : ; 291 
Hayti, ; : a ’ 901,724 
j Mexico, 2,216,719 
Central Republies of America, 56,017 
New Granada, . : 158,960 
| Venezuela, 1,413,096 
{ Brazil, 8,494,368 
Cisplatine Republic,» ‘ 79,924 
Argentine mete: » AS 1,709,827 
i) Se BAL bh yeaa 1,817,728 
Peru Wehner ert)! 4tunecd 446,95: 
Uhina, .. , oo 5,513,785 
West Indies generally, | ; ~ 
South America Generally, : 16,159 
Europe generally, . ? - 
Asia generally.) 6 209,669 
Africa generally, F 495, 752 
South Seas and Pacific Ocean, J 85.318 
Sandwich Islands, , 48,875 


147,857,489 


Domestic 
Produce. 


$837, 557 
703 


2,320,823 
8,611,783 


Il, 646, 612 


| 132,666,955 


Foreign 
Produce. 


$197,947 


2, 818 803 
168 ‘521 
14 ‘267 


81,479 
19/827 


21 414 


464,376 
85,120 


70,015 
1,042'869 
23,739 


13,088,865 


8,869,543 
14,464,915 


602,592 

2 ,090, 868 
"136, 919 
297, 784 
537, "684 
3 102,977 
147; TAC 
767,694 
2,017 100 
bl 036 
1,583,224 
"108.724 
93,234 
18,588 
863,811 
708,411 
899,728 


145,755,820 


Value of Exports. | 


! 
° { 
7 
‘ 
lod - 
Led 
~ 
pa 
) 


Exported in 1850. 
Cotton meomnaaN a 
Cotton, . 4 
agp 

Rice, 


4,794,404 
71.984.616 
9,951,023 
2.631.557 


Imported in 1850. 
Manufactures of oo . 
Tron, F 
Cotton Goods, > 
Woollen Goods, 


Value. 


“$16,252,013 
9.254, 542 
19,685,486 
16,900,916 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


_ 

A Statement exhibiting the total Value of Imports,and Imports consumed in the United States, during each 
Jiscal year, from 1821 to 1850: showing, also, the Value of the Domestic and Foreign Exports, exclusive 
of Specie, and the Tonnage employed during the same period: derived from a Statement made up at the 
Register’s Office, Treasury Department, November 12th, 1850. 


- Domestie pro- {Foreign merchan- 
duce exported, | dise exported, 
se of spe- | exclusive of spe- 

cie. i 


Imports con- 
-| Total Imports. | sumed, exclusive 


Total exports. 
of specie. 


% 
2 


$43,696,405 $43,671,394 $64,974,382 


103,191,124 
101,029,266 


857,439 
178,136,318 


68,367,425 
33 846°567 

3 { 
66,395,722 
57,652,577 
54,901,108 
66,975,475 
54,741,571 


114,776,309 
87,996,818 
37,294,129 
96,390,54 

105,599,54 

110,048,859 

116,257,595 

140,651,902 

132,565,108 

164,082,033 


49 


- 


131,710,081 
134,900,232 


72,160,281 
74,699,030 
75,986,657 
99,535,388 


6,943 

90,140,433 
104,336,973 
121,693,577 
128,663,040 
117,419,376 
708,486,616 
121,028,416 
132,085,946 
121,851,503 
104,691,534 

84,346,480 
111,200,046 
114,646,606 
113,488,516 
152,648,622 
154,032,131 
145,755,820 
151,898,720 


rook reek fa joel fol fo Po pl na od rd Jom 
1 , 


. * During nine months ending June 30th, 1843. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF EACH STATE, DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1849. 


‘ Value of Exports. Value of Imports. 


Domestic _ Foreign Total In American | In Foreign 
Produce. Produce. : Vessels. Vessels. 


Le, a a eee ree ee See eae 


Total. 


PEMD iey s,s 034. ds oan $1,279,393 $7,288 #1,286,681 $577,408 $144,006 $721,409 
| New Hampshire.... 5,852 2 5,878 51,029 13,822 64,351 | 
Vermont..........- 299,938 388,931 688.869 TAT TRA brute tare beeen 147,721 
Massachusetts...... _ 8,174,667 2,090,195 | 10,264,862 18,367,959 6,377,958 24,745,917 
Rhode Island,.....-. 172,691 5,461 178,152 230,147 7,331 237,478 
Connecticut........ 264,000 Juv... .-s.005 264,000 220,350 14,898 234,743 
Newt REGUS e's) 5 0 a2 86,738,215 9,224,885 45,963,100 76,148,308 | 16,419,061 92,567,869 
New Jersey ........ 355 863 8,360 893 4, 
Pennsylvania ...... 4,850,872 492,549 5,843,421 10,008,075 687,427 10,645,500 
Delaware........... 387,850 3 88,229 898 502 p Ee 
Maryland.......... 7,786,695 213,965 8,000,660 4,613,219 863,512 4,976,731 
District of Columbia, 1E1 Gy, fame t.. 2s. 111,607 G5.0BS 1... Fs aad mon 35, 
V@IAIE . .. oso saine 8,369,422 4,316 8,378,738 228,218 18,717 241,985 
North Carolina. .... 270 CFG: Toes e005. a5 270,076 105,975 pve 118,146 
South Carolina. .... 9,699,877. 1,301 9,701,176 996,168 479,527 1,475,695 
Georgiaic...60. sees 6,857,806 |. sssdreeeeee 6,857,806 176,487 194,587 871,024 
HROPIGRy.. ss sons sible 2,518,027 jac ee. oes is > 2,518,027 42,811 20,400 63,211 
Alabama ond" 12,824,725 }us oes ssintein we 12,823,725 108,913 548,234 657,147 | 
Louisiana. ........- 86,957,118 654,549 87,611,667 7,858,664 2,197,038 10,050,697 
WERRISRIPPI..) sl.» vixtallidia e sory.» } > ofthe bet ooo reine OS OPT ees a BAGG ti keduaty ce 8 2,433 
TORMANSOG os cies die. slush o obvi Lee + FS SRREMED Be ps o's pate TG AD Vivicedady sig be 15,145 
DRAASOUEL.... <5 0: « deaths 0.05 oa) 6 Gees Fane’ s's sO MAMEER EE s © os sibs lee G0 GOR dh sf citreus ose 180,382 | 
SFOs, v0 soe ae ee 8s Bh 2 Sh A oy 149,724 187,552 12,287 149,839 | 
Kentucky... ssseehes Ree DRE SECT 8) aan (14 SRC erties 79,738 
Michigan ,..+....4. 127,844 5,007 132,851 OS Pe eee 98,141 
RGM 3 cond vejernce 88,412 5 88,417 5,178 4,593 9,766 
‘hs ee eee ee he ee Core 82,791 2,267 14,333 16,600 
Pet POA $182,666,955 | $13.088,865 | $145,755,820 | $120,882,152 | $27,475,287 | $147,857,4389 
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The magnitude of a portion of the internal trade of the United States 
is exhibited in the official aggregate valuation of the lake trade for 1848. 
The imports and exports amounted to $186,484,905. The aggregate ton- 
nage employed on the lakes is equal to 203,041 tons; of which 167,187 is 
American, and 35,904 British. The commerce of lakes Erie, Huron, 
Michigan, Ontario, Champlain, and St. Clair, is as follows: 


Erie Huron Michigan Ontario Champlain, St. Clatr 
$15,785,048. $848,152. $24,320,481. $28,141,000. $16,750,700. $639,524. 

The passenger trade of the lakes is estimated at $1,000,000. The 
aggregate value of the tonnage of Lake Erie is $5,308,085; of Lake 
Huron, $75,000; and of Lake Michigan, $564,435. 


Propuctive Inpustry.— The United States have made an astonishing 
progress in industry and wealth; but the present is insignificant in com- 
parison with the future greatness they are. destined to attain from their 
unparalleled resources. An intelligent, enterprising, and free population, 

ssessing the useful arts of the-most improved society, with an extent of 
fortile territory unequaled in the Old World, and penetrated throughout by 
such immense lines of navigable communication, and railroad facilities, 
cannot fail, at no very distant period, to leave every other nation behind 
them. . 

Agriculture has ever been the staple pursuit of the North Americans, 
and agricultural products have always constituted their principal articles 
of export. ‘The first exports of the early colonists were the natural pro- 
ducts of the forest: firs, lumber, pitch and tar; pot and pearl ashes, with 
some cattle and provisions, constituted the chief articles of trade from the 
northern provinces in the early part of the eighteenth century ; but rice 
and tobacco had even then become important items of exportation from the 
southern colonies. At a late period, wheat became the great staple of the 
middle and western States, and cotton that of the more tropical sections 
of the country. Flax and hemp thrive, particularly in the rich soil of 
Kentucky and Missouri. Maize being suited to a great variety of soils 
and situations, is so universally cultivated, as to have received. the name 
of “corn,” as a distinctive appellation. Oats for horses, and rye for dis- 
tillation, are the prevalent species of grain in the northern States, while in 
the extreme south the sugar cane is found to flourish, and to supply almost 
all the demand for this article for home consumption. Grapes for wine and 
beets for sugar are articles of prospective culture, regarding the value of 
which sanguine expectations are entertained. Cotton, the great staple of 
the United States, is raised in small quantities in Virginia and Kentucky, 
but is chiefly produced in the country further south. It is the produce 
of the herbaceous or annual cotton plant, and is of two kinds, the Sea 
Island or long staple, and the Upland or short staple. The former, which 
is of a superior quality, is grown chiefly in the Carolinas and Georgia, on 
the Atlantic, and in some parts of the State of Texas. Cotton was first 
sown in the United States in or about 1787, and was first exported in 
small quantities in 1790: since then its culture has become enormous. 
Tobacco has been the staple of Virginia and Maryland since their first set- 
tlement, and is also extensively grown in Kentucky, Ohio, Missouri, and 
other States ; beside the quantities required for domestic use, large amounts 
are exported. The sugar-cane is cultivated with success in Louisiana, 
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Florida, and Texas. Rice was first cultivated in South Carolina in 1694, 
since which time its culture has been so successful, that, in addition to sup- 
plying the home consumption, it affords an annual surplus for the purposes 
of commerce. Indigo was formerly produced in large quantities in the 
Carolinas and Georgia, but smce the introduction of cotton, the cultivation 
of this plant has almost ceased. The following will afford a general view 
of the agricultural wealth of the United States : 


Live Stock — Estimated for 1850, Roem Pat. SA WRORE «so knkens s skewaens 12,528,000 bushels 
Horses and Mules.........-.0+ 6,000,000 head. Thafan Cpxrn ive « sis fen ace ate 588,150,000  “ 
Went Datta. oto anne ao ater shee 19,000,000 Various Crops — , 
Sheed. . soho nda babhseateeserre 30,000,000 “ Potatmediscpsadi'ap Gaited « <teds bes 114,475,000 * 
A Ey RS OME, 4 35,000 000 ri TAB Y..fo-9 PON aay ge +s «A 15,735, 000 tons. 

CEREAL GRAINS — Estimate for 1848, Com. P Slemp.) jsted. 288 ME Ee 33) 

PEMD. 5 Site cnabeeinns Cams eons 126, 3864, 600 bushels. Tobacco,’ Fie ses t's «bs acceler nes 218, 909, 000 Ibs. 
ne Oe eer 6,222,050 Cottomsh ss sy bh panera seeds +e 1,066,000,000 “4 
eR ry PRU EA PR 185,500,000 * Ric’ TAs eck heeees Vet See heey 119,199,500 “ 
BRO yo 'ciye « wb ira kasha ps wiparate oy 82, 952, 500. “ Sugar vcigi indies leat sro cise bys» a) 200,000,000 * 


Nearly three-fourths of the labor and capital of the country are employed 
in agriculture. ° 

During the war of the Revolution some manufactures sprung up in the 
States ; and on the adoption of the Constitution, provision was immediately 
made for the support of the manufacturing industry of the country, by 
protecting duties. Under that provision these interests have flourished, 
and the United States will, no doubt, soon outstrip all other countries m the 
march to distinction in this branch of industr y. rom the endless variety 
of soil and climate, which produce in abundance every species of raw mate- 
rial, the cheap and inexhaustible supply of moving power furnished by the 
rivers and torrents, combined with the improvements which are daily taking 
place in machinery, this result is indicated as an unerring destiny. At 
present, however, the industry of the country is chiefly applied to agricul- 
ture, but the progress of manufactures obtains footing day by day, and 
extend their limits to every part of the country. 

The first cotton mill was erected at Providence, Rhode Island, in 1790, 
and power-looms were introduced at Waltham in 1815. The American 
cotton stuffs are said to be more substantial and durable than the English, 
and they are, in consequence, preferred in foreign markets to which “they 
have been carried. They include shirtings, shectings, and printed calicoes, 
jeans, carpetings, sail-cloth, &c. The “exports of 1850 amounted to 
$4,734,424. : 

The manufacture of woolens has been carried on in families for domestic 
use, from an early period ; but it is only recently that large establishments 
have been formed for this purpose, most of which are supplied with the 
most improved machinery. 

A new branch of industry has been ened introduced, and is making 
rapid advances. The various manufactures of gutta percha and caoutchoue 
embrace some of the most useful and important improvements in the arts 
and conveniences of life. 

The Fisheries have been pursued by the New Englanders with a rare 
spirit of hardy enterprise, from an early period of the settlement of the 
country. The whale fishery is prosecuted in the Atlantic Ocean, chiefly 
to the south of the line, for the black whale, and in the Southern, Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, for the spermaceti whale. It is estimated that about 
45,000 men are employed in the various fisheries, and that the amount of 
capital employed is 20,000,000 dollars. The vessels engaged in the Pacific 
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whale fishery are often absent two or three years. Seal oil and furs are 
also obtained in the Arctic and Antarctic seas; the:annual product of which 
exceeds five million dollars. The cod fishery employs 60,000 tons of small 
craft, and the produce is estimated at’ $1,500,000 yearly. The mackerel 
fishery is valued at $2,000,000 annually. 

The very general substitution of coal for wood as fuel, and its employ- 
ment in the manufacture of iron, and in the production of steam and gas, 
have of late years given an amazing impulse to the trade in this article. 
Thirty years ago the coal trade of the United States was limited to 365 
tons of anthracite, carried from the Lehigh mines to the city of Philadel- 
phia; now the annual production of anthracite exceeds three millions of 
tons. Indeed, so great and various have the uses of coal become, that, in 
connection with iron, it may now be considered one of the most important 
elements of a nation’s commercial and manufacturing prosperity. 

In the distribution of coal the United States are highly favored. Exclu- 
sive of Texas, New Mexico, California, and Oregon, all of which are 
known to contain coal, the area of coal formations in the United States is 
estimated to be 183,132 square miles. Nearly the whole of this vast area 
is occupied by bituminous coal. The total area of the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania is estimated at about 400 square miles, yet more tons of 
fuel are now annually produced from that small area, than from the bound- 
less fields of bituminous coal scattered over twelve States. The annual 
produce of the coal mines of the United States now amounts to about 
$7,000,000, valued at the places of production. 


PopuLation.—Although collected from several nations of Europe, and 
im many cases retainmg much of the original stamp, the Americans have a 
strong national feeling ; and with some few exceptions the immigrants soon 
lose their national peculiarities and character by mtermarriages and a com- 
mon education. In 1847 half a million foreigners landed at the various 
ports of the Union; but the English language and literature are universally 
pursued, and the Anglo-Saxon spirit preponderates throughout the hetero- 
geneous mass. 


IMMIGRANT STATISTICS FOR 1850. 


Males. Females. [5° nit Pa Total. 


New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Vircinia 


111,954 | 1,038 


‘The United States,’’ says an eminent English writer, “ were colonized 

a century later than Spanish America; but their brilliant and rapid pro- 

gress shows, in a striking light, how much more the prosperity of nations 

depends on moral than on physical advantages. The North Americans 
6 : 
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had no gold mines, and a territory of only indifferent fertility, covered 
with impenetrable woods: but they brought with them intelligence, indus- 
try, a love of freedom, habits of order, and a pure and severe morali 
Armed with these gifts of the soul, they have converted the wilderness 
into a land teeming with life, and smiling with plenty; and they have built 
up a social system, so preéminently calculated to promote the happiness 
and moral improvement of mankind, that it has truly become the envy of 
nations. ‘The characteristic facts in their condition are the non-existence 
of titles, of privileged classes, of corporations in our sense of the term, of 
a landed aristocracy, of mendicity except to a very limited extent, and of 
an endowed church: the cheapness and efficiency of the government, the 
universality of education, the omnipresence of its periodical press, the high 
feeling of self-respect which exists in the very humblest classes, and the 
boundless spirit of enterprise which pervades society from top to bottom. 
The higher classes are less polished than in England, the middle are, per- 
haps, less carefully instructed; but the American people, taken collectively, 
are better educated, and have more intelligence and manliness of character, 
than any other nation in the world.” 

The total population of the states and territories is now ascertained to 
be 23,268,555; and when we consider that this civilized and industrious 
multitude exists in a region which, only two centuries ago, supported only 
a few hundred thousands of half-clad and half-fed savages, and look at the 
rapid and steady increase which has marked its progress, we see a new 
and most striking phenomena in the history of the human race. Though 
there has been a great accession of numbers by immigration from Europe, 
ever since the first settlement of the country, yet there is no reason to 
doubt that the growth of the population is chiefly owing to the natural in- 
crease of a community, multiplymg itself without any check from difficulty 
of subsistence or want of unoccupied lands. Nor is it a less interesting 
consideration, that this same facility of self-multiplication will continue to 
exist for an indefinite period; and that should no external or accidental 
cause interfere, the United States will, before the end of the present cen- 
tury, form the most numerous Christian community, speaking one language, 
in the world. ‘The first census was taken in 1790; since which period 
there have been six decennial enumerations; their results are stated in the 
table. 

The colored population of the United States, in which are included not 
only the negro, but also the mulatto and mixed races, forms about one-sey- 
enth of the total population. The free blacks are not generally admitted 
to political equality with the whites; in some states, indeed, their testimony 
is not admitted agaist a white man, and they are subject to some other 
civil disabilities. Slavery has been abolished in all the north-eastern states, 
and prospectively in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and its establishment 
was forbidden, by the ordinance of 1787, in all the states north-west of 
the Ohio, and subsequently in those north of 36° 30’ beyond the Missis- 
sippl, except the state of Missouri. Maritime slave-trade has been declared 
piracy ; but a great and active inland trade is carried on from the Atlantic 
slave states to the new states in the south and west, and it is believed that 
the number clandestinely introduced from Africa has also been consider- 
able, even since the trade was declared illegal. The free colored popula- 
tion amounts to about half a million. 
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PROGRESSIVE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


States. 


ES | | 


Maine. . gas 96,540 | 151,719 | 228,705 | 298,835 | 399,955 | 501,793 | 582,026 
New Hampshire....| 141,899 | 188,7 214,360 | 244,161 | 269,828 | 284574 | 317,999 
Vermont ........+.: 85,416 154,465 217,713 235,764 280,652 | 291,948 | 315,346 
vesees| 878,017 423,245 | 472,040 | 628,287 | 610,408 | 787,699 | 994,724 
Rhode Island....... 69,122 77,081 83,059 97,199 | 108,880 | 147,549 
Connecticut ........] . 288,141 | 251,002 | 262,042 | _ 275,202 | _ 297,665 | 309.978 | __ 871,982 
New York.......... 840,120 | 586,756 | 959,949 | 1,872,812 | 1,918,608 | 2,428,991 | 3,0997249 
New Jersey ........ 184,189 | 211,949 | 249,555 | 277,575 ; 378,806 | 490,673 
Pennsylvania....... 434,873 | 602,865 | 810,091 | 1,049,458 | 1,848,283 | 1,724,088 | 2,311,204 
Delaware........... 59,098 7 72,749 78, 
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3,929,827 | 5,305,925 | 7,239,814 | 9,638,131 | 12,866,920 | 17,063,858 | 23,103,416 


SLAVES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


States 1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. 18380. 1850. 
WiaOies cineca bho. 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire 158 8 0 0 0 
VBERGRG's «i. bes as vcs 17 0 0 0 0 
Massachusetts...... 0 0 0 0 0 

| Rhode Island....... 952 881 103 17 0 
Connecticut........ 2,759 951 810 25 0 
ING We WOLK: oo eces ees 21,824 20,343 15,017 10,088 75 0 
New Jersey ........ 11,423 12,422 10,851 7,657 2.254 52 
Pennsylvania. 8,737 1,706 795 211 208 |: tt Me dbne'st es wep 
Delaware.\.iccececes 8,887 6,153 4,177 4,509 8,292 2,332 
Maryland........ ‘ 103,036 105,635 111,502 107,398 102,294 90,355 
a eee 208,427 345,796 892,518 5,1 469,757 475,972 
North Carolina 100,572 133,296 168,824 295,017 235,601 280,0 
South Carolina 107,094 146,151 196, "365 258,475 815,401 850,000 
Georgia......... ya 59,404 105, 218 149,656 217,581 865, 
SMe SEM ate E's win eal ore c sila dis bic «tins sai] 99 9.0.0.6 9:6, a0. ¢ 41,879 117,549 830,000 
TARA <aie cs pelel & ae 6 'wiasio were 8,489 17,088 82,814 65,659 * 

uisiana.... BR SO 34,660 69,064 109,588 200,000 
AYA Pee Cn cee seed Geetha lela sso eves 0G [racecar ees 1,617 , 45,000 
Tennessee. . 8,417 18,584 44.535 80,107 141,603 000 
i rear PAS 11,830 40,843 80,581 126,732 pin 211,287 
Michigan aaa oa Sidliect ae Ae RR ee ee Orr Salvi sO lewcet gee ae 
diana.... 185 237 190 Ol et EBT Pee et 
Tllinois....... el Oe a eee 168 117 141 | 4 | [Sokalvaies tye eave 
MissOUrhs fav eese as ttl Act APE Ce eae 8,011 10,222 25,081 87,617 
District of Columbia,|..... ere 8,244 5,895 6,3 6,119 1,000 
TOCIdS . Gecaeees en ie ck Mette vaines ses ote 6 AAGEG CG Hy COBURG eb 15,501 i 
Wisconsin We aed taisass [febidd +5 Sib Bega Ne 2 pas » oko o Veh Slee obuhe owas Shi feeyey. Fob ale gab sinneweds 
LOWE ss hee obs cee ea aie ca cme ct DU aids sas cM GIMME Ts F ghke &6 adhe tM aivieda aispeck el agrte, S Cash sRUu Meine aa ale oie 
California eve eeeoefertese eee esaoleeees Pees oeele reste ere eeeie eee esseeeeneieee ee eee ees is Botte seen 
Texas. . . eene Pee ee ere aes se Pees eee vesie ee ee sees eseiseeeereeeraeeiseeeeeee @eee “"50,000 
Potall4: serext 697,897 893,041 | 1,191,864 | 1,538,064 | 2,009,081 8,070,565 
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It will be seen by reference to the table that the non-slaveholding 
states are: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and California. The slaveholding states 
are: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Texas. In the District of Columbia slavery is 
tolerated. New Mexico and Oregon are free from this institution. The 
slaves form rather more than one-third part of the population of the slave- 
holding states, but they are unequally distributed, and the whites generally 
preponderate. 7 

The aboriginal races, or Indians, resident within the territories of the 
United States, are not included in any of the enumerations. Their total 
number is unknown, but is estimated at 192,341, of which 23,659 reside 
in the states east of the Mississippi, and 168,681 west of that river to the 
Rocky Mountains; on the Pacific coast, in Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico, however, there are others, the number of which, though unknown, 
cannot be less than 150,000,—making a grand total of Indians in the 
Union, of 342,341. 

In most of the states east of the Mississippi, the aboriginal inhabitants 
have become quite extinct. The numerous tribes that once occupied the 
openings in the great primitive American forests, have disappeared before 
the advancing tide of civilization. From the Roanoke to the St. Law- 
rence, the only surviving remnant of the proud and warlike Iroquois tribes, 
and of the once powerful Algonquins, is but a few thousand men, women, 
and children, in New England and New York, and a small number in 
Virginia; but how unlike to their untamed and untameable progenitors. 
Further south, a stricken few are yet permitted to linger for a while in the 
land of their birth. 


Retiaion.— The constitution of the United States forbids the establish- 
ment of religion by law; but every person who does not interrupt the 
peace of society, is protected im the exercise of his religion. The volun- 
tary principle, as it is sometimes called, has been found to be more efficient 
than any legal enactment for the support of religious institutions. The 
union of church and state is generally regarded with aversion by the 
people, as that which is calculated to corrupt religion, and to afford no 
benefit to the state ; while no people are more deeply sensible of the fact, 
that the stability, and even the existence, of a free government depends 
upon the prosperity of religious institutions, and their moral influence upon 
the principles and habits of the people. This is the great secret of the 
success of the American experiment, which has presented an example of a 
free government that has furnished great encouragement to the friends of 
freedom throughout the world, and already exerts a salutary influence on 
every civilized nation of the earth. The puritan fathers of New England 
came to this country to found a religious and intelligent community, they 
planted the church and the schoolhouse side by side, and the influence of 
their character, and the principles and habits which they formed and cher- 
ished, are now felt to the remotest ends of the nation, and form the surest 
basis for political and religious freedom. In accordance with the errors of 
the age in which they lived, they entertained some narrow and bigoted no- 
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tions, which the advancing light of civilization, and a more correct estimate 
of things, have removed from the minds of their descendants; but they 
had noble redeeming qualities, and it is among the encouraging signs of 
the times, that their memory is held in increasing veneration. 

The Americans are decidedly a religious people ; and although some fa- 
natical sects have sprung up in the United States, it may be affirmed with 
truth, that they are equally removed from the excesses of fanaticism and 
irreligion. ‘Travelers from foreign countries bear testimony to the sound - 
spirit of morals which prevails in the country, and to the respect paid 
everywhere to the public services of religion. 

The religious societies of America have done much towards the estab- 
lishment and consolidation of the Sunday School system. All have united 
in the work, and there is now scarcely a child who has not the benefit of 
these institutions; and the amount of good they are influential in effecting, 
will no doubt be exhibited in the future well being of the people. 


The relative importance of the various sects are set forth, and full 


details of the present condition of the churches are given in the tables of 
Ecclesiastical Statistics. It will be seen that the voluntary principle is 
very efficient in the United States in the support of religious institu- 
tions. 

The general equality of sects is found to abate religious animosity with- 
out relaxing zeal. In the populous parts of the country the clergy are . 
sufficiently numerous and well provided for, but in many of the remote 
districts there is a deficiency of spiritual teachers, although the travelling 
missionaries of the various sects penetrate to the confines of civilization, 
to impart the blessings of religion to the log-cabin dwellers of the western 
frontier. | 

The following exhibit of the present condition of the various churches is 
derived mainly from the official returns of 1850. 


The Regular Baptists have 17 colleges, with 1,642 students; 7 theolog- 
ical schools, with 139 students, besides numerous academies. In connexion 
with this denomination are several societies, viz: 

The American Baptist Missionary Union, sustains missions in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. Summary: 17 missions, embracing 68 sta- 
tions, and 135 out stations ; 54 missionaries, of whom 49 are preachers ; 
55 female assistant missionaries; 194 native preachers and assistants; 148 
churches, with 11,534 members; 50 schools, with 1,472 pupils. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society, employs missionaries in 
18 States, and in Oregon, California, and Canada. In 1850, it employed 
134 missionaries and agents, supplying 453 stations. Since its organiza- 
tion in 1832, it has constituted 673 churches, and ordained 312 ministers. 

The American and Foreign Bible Society, organized in 1836. Receipts 
for 1849, $39,840 86. Issued 13,538 bibles, and 26,590 testaments. 

The Bible Union, organized in 1850. 

The American Baptist Publication Society, organized in 1849. Receipts. 
for 1849-50, $25,416 38. 

Southern Baptist Convention, engaged in foreign and home missions, 
Receipts for 1849, $14,042. 

Periodicals, 22 weekly, 1 semi-monthly, 16 monthly, 1 bi-monthly, and 
1 quarterly. 
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BAPTIST DENOMINATIONS. hs 


REGULAR. ANTI-MISSION. 
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5,142 | 1,302 | 686,807 || 157 |2,035 | 907 | 113 


The statistics of the minor sects of Baptists are, as near as can be as- 
corkamed, as follows : 


MINOR SECTS OF BAPTISTS. 


Members. 


Free-Will Baptists 56,452 
IK PRINCIDIC, 00 s0np man cd so aee sane SUN's 9 120 6s meat bO¥aun ane anes 25 


Seventh Day 6,243 
Church of God, (Winebrennerians) 10,102 
Brethren, (Tunkers) 15 7,849 
Disciples, (Campbellites) 118,618 
Christian Connexion 607 83,640 


The Old School Presbyterians have under their supervision several of 
the oldest and most respectable colleges, especially in the southern and 
western states ; also, theological schools at Princeton, N. J., Alleghany 
City, Pa., Prince Edward County, Va., Columbia, 8. C., New Albany, Ia., 
and a large number of parochial and Sunday Schools. They support 
missions to the United States Indians, and in Western Africa, India, Siam, 
China and Papal Europe, and domestic missions throughout the States. 
[he number of periodicals devoted to old Presbyterianism, is one annual, 
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one quarterly, two monthly, and seven weekly newspapers. The annual 
amount contributed for religious purposes, is not far from $400,000. 


OLD SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANS. 


3 g 
ple 3 3 4 
Sah lik bcd Bilal cb tele 
Names of Synod. | 2 | 4 | 8 : Names of Synod. | £ | 3 | § 3 
2 z a 2 ) 
E Ee = : 
‘oa od ee blela| 
Albany IN. Xe dsses oe 55 86 | 8,420 || Missouri............. 6 78 46 | 4,287 
Batalo, 4... deen os 49 52 | 4,018 || Kentucky............. 5 | 144 80 | 9,586 
Now York... csccceses 98 | 131 Virginia. .......s00-65], 6 | 155 128 | 11,255 
North Carolina....... 8 | 146 88 | 9,910 
South Carolina....... 4} 105 74} 8,138 
Sieorgia, iri, oi dda s sty 651,108 71 | 4,674 
Alabama,............| 8 96 51 | 5,062 
Mississippi...........- 4] 104 75 | 4,980 
Wash ville gcc ..'. gna'on 5 43 85 | 3,809 
Mempbitii:.), . 4. diseces 6 §9 49 | 5,053 


Pieced ope'e wah 124 | 1,906 | 2,589 | 207, 


— 
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Names of Synods. 


Presbyteries. 
Churches. 
Presbyteries 
Churches. 
Ministers 
Communicants. 


N. York and N. Jersey, Kentucky 
Pennsylvania ; Virginia 

Western Pennsylvania, Tennessee. .....6. 000s 
Western Reserve, Ohio,| 8 West Tennessee 

Ohio 54 Mississippi 


The Cumberland Presbyterian church, in the aggregate, consists of 570 
congregations, 850 ministers, and about 60,000 communicants. Its op- 
erations are chiefly confined to the western states, where it took its rise a 
few years past. Its doctrines are substantially those of the new school, 
with which, as with all the other Presbyterian sects, it holds friendly cor- 
respondence. 

The Associate Presbyterian church numbers 19 presbyteries, 231 con- 
gregations, 134 ministers, and 17,834 communicants. 

The Associate Reformed Presbyterian church consists of 314 churches, 
215 ministers, and 26,250 communicants. 

The Reformed Presbyterian is a small church under a general synod. 
It consists of 5 presbyteries, 33 ministers, 7 licensed preachers, 15 theo- 
logical students, 56 congregations, and about 6,000 communicants. It has 
a theological seminary at Philadelphia, and supports a mission in Northern 
India. 

There are several other denominations of Presbyterians, but so insignifi- 
cant are they in extent and influence, that it has been impossible to find 
any one acquainted with their statistics. 
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MINOR SECTS OF PRESBYTERIANS. 


ASSOCIATE. ; ASSOCIATE REFORMED. 
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The Congregationalists rank next to the Presbyterians in point of num- 
bers. The churches planted by the pilgrims were all of this denomination. 
Prior to the present century they were confined chiefly to the New Eng- 
land states, but are spreading extensively through the middle and western 
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states. They have under their charge, 18 colleges, and a number of theo- 
logical seminaries, besides missions, bible and publication societies in every 
part of the Union. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


PREACHERS. 


CHURCH MEMBERS. SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
CONFERENCES. 


Tray. | Sup. | Local. | Whites. |Col.«In.}| Total. |Schools. | Teachers. !Scholars. 
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PREACHERS. CHURCH MEMBERS. SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
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The Episcopal Methodists are more generally diffused throughout the 
states than any other denomination. They are least numerous in Louisiana, 
and most numerous in the middle states. The church is divided into north 
and south, being disagreed on the subject of slavery. They have 8 colle- 
ges and 38 seminaries and high schools. Missions are supported in Liberia, 
Oregon, South America, China, Germany, India, Sweden, and throughout 
the new states and among the Indians. They also support numerous peri- 
odicals and newspapers. ‘The first Methodist society was founded in Amer- 
ica in 1766, by Philip Embury, a local preacher, from Ireland, in the city 
of New York; and the first church was erected in the same place two 
years afterwards. 


The Protestant Episcopal, or Anglican church, which sprang from the 
old English church, as established by law, previous to the revolution, is the 
wealthiest of all other denominations, and is constituted of the older classes 
of American society; but in point of numbers it is far inferior to the 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, &c. It is more stationary than 
any other denomination ; being more exclusive and less given to proselytism 
than any other; and while other churches are recruited by constant immi- 
grations, this has no such accessions, the people of England proper, who 
would adhere to this church, being but a small portion of those leaving the 
old countries. They have eight colleges under their charge, and numerous 
theological seminaries and high schools. ‘Their provisions for missions, 
bible societies, Sunday schools, &c., are ample. ‘The dioceses are 31 in 
number, being co-extensive with the states, except in the State of New 
York, which has two bishops. Missionary bishops superintend the ecclesi- 
astical affairs in the territories, which comprise two divisions—the northern 
and the southern—which are seperated by the compromise line of Missouri, 
viz: 36° 30’ north latitude. In the new states it sometimes happens that 
the same bishop presides over one, two or more dioceses. ‘The first Epis- 
copal church in America was founded in New York, on the site of the 
present church of the Holy Trinity, and it is still the most wealthy of all 
the American churches. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL — Anglican. 


Dioceses. Dioceses. 


Founded. 

No. of Clergy 
Communicants. 
Founded. 

No. of Clergy. 
Communicants. 


New Hampshire............ 
Wiermont..\, fish <5 lich Mie cess 
Massachusetts.........s00. 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 


South Carolina 
Ohio 
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The Roman Catholics are rapidly increasing, in consequence of the 
great influx of immigrants from Ireland and other Catholic countries. They 
are most numerous in the Atlantic cities. In Maryland, which was first 
settled by Catholics, they still form a majority of the people. They have 
many congregations in Misssouri, Illinois, &c., and predominate in Louisi- 
ana. ‘The accession of New Mexico and California adds largely to the 
Catholic strength. The present condition of Catholicity in the United 
States is fully exhibited in the Catholic Almanac for 1851, and from which 
we gather our statistics. There are eleven weekly newspapers and one 
quarterly review supported by the Catholics of the United States. They 
have 28 colleges; 35 male religious institutions ; 65 female religious insti- 
tutions; 36 literary institutions for young men; 87 female academies, and 
108 charitable institutions. Official returns of the Catholic population, 
1,334,500 ; additional estimate for Boston, St. Louis, Oregon, &c., 280,- 
000; total, 1,614,500. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
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The German Reformed Church* in the United States, was formed from 
the first emigrants from Germany, who settled in the eastern portion of 
the State of Pennsylvania. A large number of these emigrants came in 
the early part of the last century from the Palitinate, in Germany, where 


* Communicated by Rey. J. Willard, of Columbus, Ohio. 
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the German Reformed Church took its rise. The first ecclesiastical organ 

izations were formed between the years 1730 and 1740. ‘The first congre- 
gations which were organized were in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, 
although congregations were established at an early period in Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, &. Many congregations were established by 
the zealous and indefatigable labors of the Rey. Michael Schlatter, one of 
the earliest missionaries sent to thiscountry. Many difficulties of no ordi- 
nary character, which need not here be referred to, have greatly retarded 
the growth and extension of this portion of the kingdom of Christ; yet 
notwithstanding all these difficulties, the German Reformed Church has 
always preserved its system of doctrine and form of worship, together with 
what has ever been its peculiar spirit and genius, so that it may be said 
still to occupy the important position which was boldly and fearlessly taken 
in dependence upon God, at the time of the reformation in the sixteenth 
century, to which period it traces its origin. Congregations are now found 
scattered over the states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, New York, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and other states. 

The whole church is divided into two synods, the eastern and western. 
The former includes that portion of the church east of the Alleghany 
mountains. The latter comprises that portion of the church west of the 
Alleghany mountains. These synods maintain a regular correspondence, 
and act with great harmony in furthering the interests of the church as a 
whole. The German Reformed Church has as yet done but little in the 
work of foreign missions. ‘The energies of the church have been mostly 
directed to the foreign German emigrant population, which is found scat- 
tered over nearly all the western states, many of whom are destitute of 
the regular means of grace. 

There are two literary institutions, and two theological seminaries under 
the auspices of this denomination, located at Mercersburg, Pa., and Tiffin, 
Ohio, which are in a prosperous condition. 

The statistics of the German Reformed Church, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, are as follows: 


Ministers, 300. Congregations, 800. Members, about 90 000. 


The Reformed Dutch Church in North America, derives its origin from 
the Reformed Church of Holland, which still preserves its doctrinal stan- 
dards and form of church government. The first churches were planted 
during the Dutch colonial government. Churches were afterwards formed 
in the range of the Dutch settlements on Long Island, along the Hudson 
and Mohawk rivers, and in the northern and middle counties of New 
Jersey. Of late, the number of churches has considerably increased ; 
and, through missionary effort, several have been organized in Michigan, 
Tinois, Indiana, &c. These churches are under the care of a general 
synod, the two particular synods of New York and Albany, and twenty- 
four classes, twelve of them attached to the particular synod of New York, 
and twelve to the particular synod of Albany. The latest statistical returns 
we have been able to procure, show the following results: 


Churches. Ministers. . Families. Congregation. Communicants. 
291. 3802. 


26,141. 120,506. 42,251 


Of the above churches, 215 are in the State of New York. Rutger’s 
College, a literary institution, founded under the auspices of the Reformed 
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Dutch Church, and the Theological Seminary, are both located at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church* in North America, was first organ- 
ized in the year 1637, among the Swedes and Finns who composed the 
colony established by the Swedes upon the Delaware, in the present states 
of Delaware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Not long after, (1656,) a 
church was established at New Amsterdam, (the present New York,) 
among the emigrants from Holland. But their first minister, Rev. Gaat- 
water, was compelled to leave the colony, and the church was long perse- 
cuted by the state and church authorities of the colony, although toleration 
was already a fixed principle of policy in the mother country, and was 
repeatedly enjoined by the directors of the Dutch West India Company, 
upon their agents and the governors of the New Netherlands. 

The great body of the Lutheran Church, in the United States, however, 
is descended from the German emigrants, who, beginning to settle in New 
York and Pennsylvania, towards the close of the 17th century, have ever 
since continued, with but slight intermissions, to flow into this country in 
still increasing numbers. The first Lutheran church organized among the 
Germans, was in Falkner’s swamp, in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, 
for which Rev. Justus Falkner was, in 1708, ordained as pastor, by the 
Swedish ministers assembled in the Wiccacoa church, in Philadelphia. 
Other churches were soon after organized in New York. In 1782, the 
Saltzburgers, driven by persecution from their native mountains, settled in 
Georgia, and collected their churches in Ebenezer and Savannah. In 
1742, the Rev. Henry Melchior Muehlenberg arrived as a missionary in 
Pennsylvania, and in 1747, the first Lutheran synod, that of Pennsylvania, 
&c., was organized in Philadelphia, being composed of the German and 
Swedish ministers and delegates from their congregations in that region. 
At that time there were not over éwelve ministers, and perhaps double that 
number of congregations connected with the Lutheran church in North 
America, although its members were found in considerable numbers in the 
states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Marytand, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia. 

Congregations of the Lutheran church are now found in Nova Scotia 
and Canada, Maine and Massachusetts, (but one in each of these states, ) 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Texas, Tennessee, Missouri, Lowa, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. It is most firmly estab- 
lished, and its greatest numerical strength lies in the states of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New York, and Maryland, although its numbers are considerable in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and in some of the north-western states already 
enumerated. In the Atlantic states, and throughout western Pennsylvania 
and Ohio generally, the Lutheran population is fast becoming anglicised, 
although there are many districts in eastern Pennsylvania, where the 
religious services are still conducted in German exclusively, even among a 
people whose ancestors settled in those regions more than a century since. 
In most of our Atlantic seaports, and in many large towns there are nume- 
rous congregations, formed chiefly of emigrants, employing the German 
language exclusively. Such, also, is the case in all the larger western 


* Communicated by Prof. Reynolds, of Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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towns, and in the great body of the churches west of Ohio. In Illinois 
and Wisconsin there is a considerable Norwegian and Swedish population, 
among whom churches are rapidly organizing, in which the services are 
generally conducted in the Danish or Swedish language. 

The Augsburg Confession, and Luther’s Shorter Catechism, as is well 
known, are the distinguishing symbols of the Lutheran church, in all parts 
of the world, though in most parts of Germany and in Sweden, the Form 
of Concord, &c., have been added to these. In the United States, no 
synod calling itself Lutheran, except the Franckean, has adopted any 
confession different from the Augustan, although a number adopt this only 
** for substance of doctrine.’ Those, however, of Ohio, (joint, ) Tennessee 
and Missouri, receive the whole confessional system, as settled in the 16th 
century. 

The form of church government is a mixture of Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism; the congregations generally managing their own affairs, 
the calling and dismissal of ministers, and the discipline of members, but 
being united in synods, by which ministers are licensed and ordained, 
library and theological institutions established and managed, &c. There 
are thirty-four such synods, sixteen of which are united in what is called 
a “‘ general synod;” the others, though generally maintaining a friendly 
intercourse, are independent of each other, except the three synods of 
Ohio, which form what is called ‘‘ the joint synod of Ohio.” The number 
of ministers is about 750, congregations 1600, and 160,000 communicants. 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERANS. 
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The Society of Quakers or Friends has eight yearly meetings, viz: New 
England, held at Newport, R. I.; New York, held in the city of New 


York; Pennsylvania and New Jersey, held at Philadelphia; Maryland, - 


held at Baltimore; Virginia, held at Cedar Creek and Summerton, alter- 
nately; North Carolina, held at New Garden; Ohio, held at Mount 
Pleasant, and Indiana, held at Richmond, in Wayne county ; these include 
from 120,000 to 150,000 members. 

The Hicksites, or Unitarian section of the Quakers, seceded from the 
original body in 1827. ‘Their doctrines are certain opinions promulgated 
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by Elias Hicks, of Long Island, denying or invalidating the miraculous 
conception, divinity and atonement of Christ, and also the authenticity and 
divine authority of the Holy Scriptures. In this secession some members 
in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana yearly meetings, 
went off from the original society. They number altogether, from 20,000 
to 80,000. 


UNIVERSALISTS. 
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The Protestant Methodists have 770 stationed ministers, 798 churches, 
and 60,000 communicants. The Reformed Methodists have 75 ministers, 
and 8,000 members. ‘The German Methodists number 15,000 members, 
with 800 churches and 500 ministers. The Albright Methodists have 600 


churches and 13,000 members. 


The Moravians, or United Brethren, in the United States, are said to 
number about 6,000; these are all considered as missionaries, and are 
liable to be sent to any part of the world to preach the Gospel. 


The above comprise the principal Christian sects. There are a number 
of other minor denominations, chiefly of local origin and influence. 

The statistics of the Ecclesiastical Seminaries of the Roman Catholic 
church, and of the Protestant Theological Schools, are given in the annexed 
tables : 


CATHOLIC ECCLESIASTICAL SEMINARIES. 


In- 
Names. Location. struct-| Pupils Under aoe 
of the 
ors. 

St. Mary’s Theological Seminary................ DOMOEG, os oo d.a'nna wae Md. 5 20 | Sulpitians. 
Mount St. Mary’s Theological Seminary......... Near Emmetsburg..... Se 3 10 Veh 
Theological Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo...| Philadelphia.......... Penn 5 39 | Lazarists. 
Maclesiastioal Seminary’..6 4. ide loc c aces aseeees POPaHans... ssc angie ore W-y, fs 8l | Jesuits. 
Theological Seminary of St. Francis de Sales..... | Milwaukie ............ Wis. 2 6 REG 
St. Louis Theological Seminary............-..4.. Sts Louis... awesduetek Mo. 5 24 | Lazarists. 
St. Mary’s Ecclesiastical Seminary.............. Perry (C0. is Oke aque tee = i. Sa wees 
St. Michael’s Theological Seminary..............| Near Birmingham ..... Penn.| 1 12 

| Theological Seminary of St. Athanasius......... Bidalrville 2G vhs «see. Tenn.| 3 10 tac 
Mecclesisetieal Seminary. ... . odes soe os wesciaeis ne Spring FW) 244 steh veneers Ala. ea .. | Jesuits. 
Ecclesiastical Seminary of St. Vincent of Paul...| Assumption........... La. 6 11 | Lazarists. 
Ecclesiastical Seminary of Bardstown........... BardstOwn ss 0.6../ss03. 114 Pl ee 5 Fay 
St. Mary’s Theological Seminary..............+- Lebpanony, crap is kes sks re ei A 
St. Mary’s Ecclesiastical Seminary .............. Chichgor. «Cis. SLL. Tl. 3 ee his 
Ecclesiastical Seminary of St. Francis Xavier....| Cincinnati............ Ohio. 2 10 | Jesuits. 
Ecclesiastical Seminary........ Rid. A eeh Beas HLUrom On, . Seas athe Ss - 4 ‘i ges 
St. Mary’s Ecclesiastical Seminary .............. Cleveland... .4.s00% <3 a 14 
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PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 
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e gig | 8 | a 
B.| Bl As| 3 § 
Name. Place. Denomination. | § § 3 25 be 2 
ee la|gleu| 82 
BSl6 Bel ss] 3a 
oO Alon a a 
Bangor Theological Seminary....| Bangor....... Me. | Congregational.,..|1816| 3] 387] 202 7,000 
Methodist Gen. Biblical Institute.| Concord.......N. H.| Methodist.........| 1847} 38] 40] .... 2,000 
Gilmanton Theological Seminary.| Gilmanton..... “ | Congregational....| 1885] 3] 23 69 4,300 
New Hampton Theol. Seminary ..| New Hampton, “ | Baptist............{ 1825] 2] 36] .... 2,000 
Theological Seminary............ Andover ......Mass. | Congregational....| 1807 | 6| 871,006} 21,259 
Divinity School, Hary. University,| Cambridge.... “ | Cong. Unitarian...| 1816} 2] 23] 288 8,000 
Theological Institution.......... Newton ....... m | Baptist... .5.sas< 6 1825] 3] 383! 201] 5,500 
Theol. Deparment Yale College...| New Haven...Conn.} Congregational....| 1822} 4] 52] 596 900 
Theol. Inst of Connecticut...... East Windsor.. “ = -.. |, 1884] 3) 17] 151] 5,000 
Theol. Inst. Episcopal Church....| New York..... N. Y.] Prot. Episcopal...| 1817} 5] 64] 836| 10,000 
Union Theological Seminary ..... “  aeeee = ~| Presbyterian......| 1886 | 5} 106} 211} 18,000 
Theol. Seminary of Auburn...... Auburn....... i. i soe eee} 1821] 4] 30] 580 6,000 
Hamilton Lit. and Theol. Inst....| Hamilton 6 1 Baptigh, »«scive ees 1820; 4] 82] 1383) 4,000 
Hartwick Seminary ............- Hartwick..... “| Lutheran......... 1816 | 2 5 52 1,250 
Theol. Sem. Ass. Ref. Church, ...| Newburg...... “ | Ass. Ref. Church..| 1886/1] 11] 148] 8,200 
Theol. Sem. Dutch Ref. Church. .| N. Brunswick.. N. J.| Dutch Reformed..| 1784} 38] 86] 179] ...... 
Theol. Sem. Presbyt. Church.....| Princeton..... ‘“¢ | Presbyterian...... 1812 | 5 | 153 | 1,626 | 11.000 
Seminary, Lutheran Uhurch..... Gettysburg....Penn.| Evang. Lutheran..| 1826 | 2} 26] 200 9,000 
German Reformed............00> Mercersburg... ‘* | Germ. Ref. Church} 1825} 2] 18] -121 6,000 
Western Theological Seminary...| Alleghany T...  “ | Presbyterian...... 1828 | 2| 48) 252 6,000 
Theological School. ........+000- Canonsburg... ‘ | Asso. Church..... 1792} 2) 83) 147 2,000 
Theological Seminary............ Pittsburgh.... ‘* | Asso. Reformed...| 1828] 3] 385 85 1,500 
Western Theological School......| Meadville...... | Cong. Unitarian...| 1844} 4] 40 9 8,000 
Theological Seminary ........... Philadelphia.. ‘* | Ref. Presbyterian.}....} 3] 13] ....] ...... 
Epis. Theol. School of Virginia...| Fairfax Co..... Va. | Prot. Episcopal...| 1822] 4] 88] 229 5,000 
Union Theological Seminary ..... Prince Ed. Co., “ | Presbyterian......| 1824/3] 20] 175 4,000 
Virginia Baptist Seminary ....... Richmorndss iss} )) OBE. x exscules at 1832} 3| 67} .... 1,000 
Southern Theological Seminary ..| Columbia...... 8. C.| Presbyterian......] 1831] 3] 24) 124 4,500 
Theological Seminary......-..... Lexington..... _‘* | Lutheran......... 18385 | 2} 10 20} 1,800 
Furman Theological Seminary ...| Fairfield Dist.. “ | Baptist .......... 1826 | 2] 30 380 1,000 
Mercer Theological Seminary.....| Penfield....... Ga ee See aR 1833/38] 4 1,000 
Howard Theological Institution ..| Marion....... Ala. MS ea ae ae 1843 | 2} 10 1,000 
Western Bap. Theol. Institution. .| Covington.....Ky. At vi cute ddbde get 1840 | 4} 18 9 2,000 } 
Southwest Theological Seminary .| Maryville......Tenn.| Presbyterian...... 1821} 2] 24 90 6,000 
es a eon Cincinnati ....Ohio. + wee eee) 1829] 3] 36] 257] 10,500 
Theol. Dep. Kenyon College......| Gambier...... ‘* | Prot. Episcopal...| 1828 | 4 4 30 4,500 
Theol. Dep. Wes. Res. College....| Hudson...... “| Presbyterian......| 1880) 3| 22 43 80 
} Granville Theological Department,| Granville..... So ed OURS sin oinnbd ss 1832 | 2 Seay 6 500 
Oberlin Theological Department..| Oberlin....... “ | Congregational ...| 1834} 3} 20} 124 250 
Theol. Sem. Ass. Ref. Church. ...| Oxford « | Asso. Reformed...| 1839] 1] 12 ol 1,500 
Indiana Theological Seminary....| 8. Hanover....Ind. | Presbyterian......|.... <1. £0 l wake akan 
Alton Theological Seminary......| Upper Alton. .Iil. Banlistrawies sit 1885 | . ieitr ese aate SOF 


Epvucation. — The people of the United States from the the first settle 
ment of the country, have been very attentive to the cause of popular 
education, and this cause is continually gaining a stronger hold on the 
community. It is recommended by all the governors of the states, in their 
annual messages to their respective legislatures. Most of the older states 
have respectable funds devoted to the support of common schools, and in 
the new states the general government has provided funds for the support 
of schools, by setting apart one 36th section in each township, containing 
each 1 sq. mile, for the purposes of common education. The amount of 
land already set apart for educational purposes east of the Mississippi is 
computed to amount to 8,000,000 of acres. ‘The same spirit is also extend- 
ing west of the Mississippi, and has penetrated even to the Indian tribes ; 
and the Choctaw nation applied $18,000 per annum out of the moneys 
which they receive from the United States, to the support of schools. 
Knowledge and virtue are regarded as the main pillars of the republic. 
In less than 20 years from the landing of the pilgrims on the rock of 
Plymouth, Cambridge college was founded, and numerous similar institu- 
tions (perhaps too many,) have been successively established from that 
day to the present time. 
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